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PREFACE 


■^HE remarkable economic achievements within the 
■* Empire during the past century have remained 
largely unknown because no one could at present obtain 
even a nodding acquaintance with the subject who has not 
got access to certain large libraries. 

A great deal has been written about self-government, but 
very little about the hackmg down of the forest or the sheep 
rearing or the gold mining which made Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa mto world factors and which provided the 
necessary money for self-government and alone made it 
possible. Volumes have appeared about the military 
exploits in India, but very little about the struggle with 
the overwhelming forces of nature which took shape in the 
unromantic guise of “ Pubhc Works ”. Yet the railwa37S 
and irngation works transformed our greatest dependency, 
conquered famme, and created a nationality. 

The fierce duel between man and the insect, in which man 
is beginning to wm, and the struggle between the engineer 
and the stupendous obstacles arrayed against him have 
altered all colonial values. Regions previously impenetrable 
are now opened by railways ; products, previously non- 
transferable, are in daily use m our kitchens Deserts and 
prairies have been turned into corn-lands, and British 
bread is made sometimes of wheat from the great canal 
colonies of the Punjab and sometimes from wheat grown 
near the snow-line of the Arctic. It is often spread with 
margarine made from palm-kernels of Nigena, or from the 
coco-nuts of Ceylon, or with genuine butter from Austraha 
or New Zealand And yet the story of the effort and 
organization necessary to grow, sell, transport, and pay for 
these products, brought from aU over the world, has never 
been told. 

Of all humanitarian movements the suppression of the 
slave trade has been the most remarkable. Immense 
sacnfices of men and money were made to accomphsh this, 
and yet it was never really effective till the railways pro- 
vided an alternative form of transport to the slave carrier 
The history of this again is unwritten. 
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Most people are aware of the emigration from the United 
Kingdom which gave an English impress to parts of three 
continents. Few people, however, seem to realize how 
important a part both Indian and Chinese emigrants have 
played in the development of the Empire, although the 
King rules over a miniature Chinese Empire in Malaya 
and a immature Indian Empire in the West Indies. There 
have been, in fact, m the past century three mother countries 
of the British Empire, i e. the United Kingdom, India, and 
China, but the story of the two last is at present buried in 
numerous reports. I have attempted to set down the 
outlines of these thmgs in the following pages. 

If the Bntish people are to understand the colonial 
pomt of view, and if they are faithfully to discharge their 
trust with regard to the mUhons of coloured races under 
their rule, it is essential that they should know something 
of the economic history of the various parts of the Empire. 
Practically all history in new countries is economic history, 
and people never move very far from their history in one 
generation. Tradition is very strong, changes are 
cumulative and usually slow. Forms of government may 
alter, but people do not take rapid jumps in economic 
matters. It is evolution, not revolution, that the economic 
historian chronicles. 

One fact emerged as I worked at the subject and that was 
the enormous and growing importance of the British 
Tropics. Leaving out India, they have in themselves 
become almost a new Empire withm the last forty vears, 
and it was borne in upon me that the race that controls the 
Tropics will control the most important economic resources 
of the world in the coming century. Hence it is desirable 
for Englishmen to know something about the history of 
their tropical possessions. 

Accordingly I have divided the two volumes into three 
parts, the first of which deals with the Empire as a whole 
and the second with the Tropics and Sub-tropics. These 
are contained in the present volume The third part, in 
which will be found a sketch of the economic histories of 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, 
and Rhodesia, comprises the second volume, that is to say, 
the first volume aivisages the development of the primitive 
and mediaeval worlds within the Bntish Empire and the 
second the economic history of the modem nations of 
European origin. 
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In surveying the economic development of the Bntish 
Tropics I have dealt with their problems from a comparative 
">artly because it has enabled me to bnng out 

■ ' • of tropical questions in countries which vary 

so widely and partly because I was thereby enabled to 
stress some of the salient and economic features of those 
tropical regions which I have not been able to treat m detail. 
During the past century India was, from the economic 
point of view, the most important part of the Overseas 
Empire, and she still occupies that position if one regards 
the figures of her trade, population, and resources. I have, 
therefore, dealt with her economic history at some length, 
as serious economic histories of India in the nineteenth 
century are conspicuous by their absence. 

In my second volume, which is already partly wntten, 
I have pursued the same plan, that is, I have preceded the 
history of each particular Dominion with a comparative 
study of the problems of them all m order to bring out their 
similarities and divergencies, for it is an article of my 
faith that all modem economic history should be treated on 
comparative lines. No country can now live to itself. 
I have reserved for the second volume the history of emigra- 
tion and preferential commercial relations, as in the past 
century they mainly affected the self-governing regions 
I have also deferred the bibliography to the end of the 
second volume. 

These books really owe their origin to the fact that the 
University of London, with its usual initiative, broke new 
ground when it made the Economic Development of the 
Bntish Empire into a compulsory subject for its Bachelor 
of Commerce degree. It fell to mj' lot to lecture on the 
Economic Development of the Empire at the London 
School of Economics and I found my task almost hopeless 
in the absence of books that could be given to my 
students. 

When asked by the University Commerce Bureau to draw 
up a short list of books on the subject for the guidance of 
the external student, I found that in the smallest list I could 
produce there were references to parts of no less than 
seventy books, reports, and articles ; and this by 
no means covered the ground. Most of them were out 
of print. 

As I became immersed in the economic history of the 
Empire I rmnembered a saying of my great master. 
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Dr. Cunningham, “ If you want a subject to live you must 
write a textbook for it.” By this he meant that someone 
must first map out the land and then the details would 
get filled in by special studies and the book itself would 
be contradicted and amplified and so the subject would 
grow. Such a book covering the general ground I have 
now tned to provide. I am hopeful that the intensive 
study of particular parts of the Empire may sooner or later 
be undertaken by my students and others. For example, 
Mr. McPhee, one of my research students, is writing his 
thesis for the Ph.D. on the Economic History of British 
West Africa in the last half-century. But the field is 
boundless, and I can promise those who enter it that they 
will not have one dull hour. It is a tale of new worlds m 
the making 

The chief difficulty of the work has lain in the scattered 
and patchy nature of the material and the fact that the 
economic history of most regions is absolutely unwritten 
Those who know so rarely condescend to write. Hence 
I have quoted freely from articles and speeches which I con- 
sidered would be inaccessible to those who could not consult 
a large library. If the distmguished colonial official has 
not died of the climate or the change to England, he is often 
too sick of the Tropics to tell their story, involving as it does 
an account of his own achievements. If only each retiring 
governor would set down a perfectly unvarnished non-tactful 
account of the country as he found it and left it, explaining 
the problem as he saw it and his real opinion of the Colonial 
Office, the merchants, and the British public, the task of the 
mere professor would be both pleasant and profitable. The 
Dominions seem at present too busy making economic 
history to find time to write it If only some of the Colonial 
universities would devote their energies to collecting 
material for their economic history, they would preserve 
much valuable material which will soon disappear The 
original pioneer with his endless story of hardship is a boring 
person to hsten to, with his animadversions on the slack- 
ness and sloth and deterioration of the present generation, 
but he is an admirable historical document for anyone who 
can separate with discrimination fact from fiction. 

In a book which ranges from slavery to Factory Acts, 
from cold storage to ticks and mosquitoes, from peasant 
cultures to plantation products, from bush paths to railways, 
there are bound to be many gaps. I shall be grateful to 
anyone who fills them. 
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*j^fter all, one of the most important parts of the British 
Empire is Great Bntain itself. The economic changes in 
the Overseas Empire cannot be properly understood unless 
the corresponding development at the centre is grasped 
I have, therefore, tned to make these volumes fit into the 
story as told in my " Industnal and Commercial Revolutions 
in Great Bntain in the Nineteenth Century 
It is a pleasant task to acknowledge something of what 
I owe to my colleagues and others. In every case where 
I have asked for help it has been given in full measure, 
pressed down and running over. Those I have consulted 
have gone out of their way, and have given themselves 
endless trouble to elucidate any point on which I consulted 
them. I regret for their sakes, even more than for my own, 
that the book is not a better monument to their kindness 
In any case my errors are due entirely to myself, that there 
are not more is due to my friends 
I must, however, especially acknowledge my indebtedness 
to my Chief, Sir Wilham Beveridge, Director of the London 
School of Economics, who read over my manuscript in its 
earliest stages and by his valuable criticism caused me to 
alter my conception of the whole book 
Mrs. Ormsby, of the Department of Geography, who also' 
toiled through a large portion of the manuscnpt, has kept 
me straight on many matters on which she is an expert. 

Mrs Anstey, of my own Department, has on many 
occasions placed her special knowledge of the economic side 
of Indian development at my disposal 
Mr Stephenson has been a mine of information on his 
own important subject of railways, but, unlike most imnes, 
there has been no difficulty in workmg it. 

Mr. Brown, of the Statistical Department, has kindly 
drawn up the table on the population, extent, and trade 
of various parts of the Empire to be found in the Appendix. 
Thus there is " division of labour ” at the London School 
of Econoimcs. 

To Sir John Cumming, Mr W. H Moreland, Sir Charles 
Lucas, SirFredenck Lugard, the late SirSydney Russell WeUs, 
Mrs. George, Professor Gutteridge, Professor Sargent, and 
many others I owe my most grateful thanks for help on 
special points. I am much mdebted also to Miss Blackburn 
for her careful and accurate typmg from the roughest 
drafts submitted to her. Without Mr. Headicar and the 
Library Staff of the London School of Economics my task 
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would have been far more difficult. In their unwearied 
search after Colonial and Indian reports about which 
I could only give vague directions, but which they never- 
theless invariably produced, they brought many other 
authorities to my notice of which I was ignorant. I have 
also much appreciated their zeal in keeping me informed of 
new publications on the subject. 

L. C. A. KNOWLES. 


KlLLAGORDl!.N, 

Truro, Cornwall, 
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BOOK ONE 


SYNOPSIS OF PART ONE 

Economic Stages in the Development of the Overseas 

Empire 

I. An Empire of Outposts, 1598-1763. 

(fl) Trading expansion in the East and West Indies, 
and in West Africa for slaves. 

(6) Racial expansion in North America. 

(c) Policy determined by mercantilist theories. 
Trade and shippmg restrictions m return for defence 
and preferences. 

II Continental inland expansion, 1763-1870. 

Quebec, 1763 ; Bengal, 1765 , Loss of the United 
States, 1783 , Inland penetration by loyahsts from 
the United States by the St. La-wience, 1783 (Ontario) ; 
New South Wales, founded 1788 ; Inland penetration, 

1813- 

Commodity regions needing transport, Canada and 
India , Railways, 1830 India, 1852 Canada ; Pastoral 
regions with self-conveymg animals ; Australia and 
the Union of South Afnca , Railways late. 

Impetus to inland penetration ; the industrial 
revolution m England and demand for wool and gold. 
Policy ; self-government to racial colonies from 
1847 ; free trade and no preferences ; unpopularity 
of colomes. 

III. The British Empire as a world power, 1870 to 
present day. 

{a) New characteristics ; Colomal nationalism ; 
tropical expansion among primitive peoples ; con- 
structive imperialism 
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(6) Events introducing new colonial era ; Federation 
of Canada, 1867-71 ; Suez Canal, 1869 , Defeat of 
France by Germany, 1870. 

(c) Economic factors revolutionizing imperial de- 
velopment. 

(1) Railways, Steamships, and Telegraphs 

{a) Railways meant cheap long distance 
transport , Importance of cheap steel ; Defiance of 
such hmdrances to penetration as msects, rapids, 
seasonal climatic ^sturbances, momtams, and 
deserts 

(5) Steamships ; compound engmes, surface 
condenser, mechanical appliances at docks, larger 
ships meant fall m freights ; Specially important 
to remote places. Liners and emigrants. Small 
traders and parcels traf&c. 

(c) Telegraphs , Transactions shortened 
business less speculative, intermediaries ehminated, 

(2) Cold Storage 

Refrigeration made carcasses valuable, also 
dairy products, improved health , beginning of 
mdustrial enterprise in freezing works , Tinned 
foods. 

( 3 ) Scientific Discoveries 

{a) Scientific agriculture. 

(6) Campaign against the insect pests of man 
and plants. 

(c) Tropical medicine ; Blood-sucking msects 
and moculation , Importance to the efficiency 
of man and animals 

(4) Mobilization of Capital for Investment in Colonial 
undertakings 

[а) by Companies. Lirmted liability, 1855-62 ; 
Investment in planting enterprises, wool, diamond, 
and gold mines, timber, tin, and other base metals , 
Banks financed the great crop movements. 

(б) by Colonial Governments 
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(5) Effects of the Industrial Revolution 

(а) The creation of wealth which could be 
invested in overseas enterpnses 

(б) New demand for raw material. 

(c) Greater demand by a growing and 
prosperous people for food and amemties, e g. 
rubber for bicycle tyres. 

(6) Colonial Nationalism 

(а) The importance of the ’eighties. 

Canadian Pacific Railway opened 1886, 
Gold mumig in the Transvaal 1886, Cold storage 
1882, First Colonial Conference 1887. Four 
chartered companies formed. 

(б) The importance of Colonial federation in 
the development of national policy. 

Canada 1867-71, Australia 1900, South 
Africa 1910. 

(7) The new Tropics and Primitive Peoples 

(a) Afnca , West, Central, East, and South ; 
Nigeria (chartered company), Ashanti and Northern 
Territories, Rhodesia (chartered company), Nyasa- 
land, Uganda, and East Africa (Kenya) (chartered 
company), the Sudan, and Somaliland 

(b) Malaya including British North Borneo 
(chartered company) 

(c) Polynesia 

(8) Constructive Imperialism 

[a) Economic Alliance Loans, postage, 
cables, preferences, conferences, income-tax reduc- 
tions, trade commissioners, Impenal shippmg 
board, common action agamst diseases and pests. 

(&) Trusteeship. New government policy of 
tropical development and new attitude towards 
primitive peoples 

Stages of economic development ; the 
manor, the town, the nation, the Empire. 
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ECONOMIC STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE OVERSEAS EMPIRE 

‘T'HE Bntish Empire at the present day is the most 

* extraordinarily varied umt in history It comprises 
a quarter of the globe and over 200 separate items ^ The 
anaent or primitive world is represented in its tropical 
possessions, the mediseval world in India, and the modern 
world in the self-governing colonies. In climate it ranges 
from the Arctic in Canada to the Tropics, and touches the 
fringe of the Antarctic in the Falkland Islands and in New 
Zealand, and includes million square miles of the 
Antarctic mainland itself. It includes parts of three great 
habitable continents and the whole of a fourth — ^Australia — 
which alone in area is larger than the United States. It 
also includes a circle of islands round the globe and another 
great strong of islands stretching down from the Malay 
Peninsula through the Pacific, one of which. New Guinea, 
is so large that it is almost a fifth continent. It has great 
island outposts off the coast of America in the West Indies, 
and off the east coast of Africa, in Mauritius and other 
islands. It is composed of the most amazing variety of 
peoples — ^Europeans, Eskimos, Red Indians, Arabs, Negroes, 
Melanesians, Pol3mesians, while the largest number of 
Chinese outside China and Siam are under the Bntish 
flag. In India alone 222 distinct vernaculars were included 
in the last Census The British Empire is the largest 
Mohammedan power, and contains members of almost 
every other rehgion • Hindus, Buddhists, Confucians, 
Ammists, ancestor-worshippers, sun-worshippers, fetish- 
worshippers, Jews, Mormons, and almost every sect of 
Christian.® 

^ See Colonial Office List or Grant Robertson's Historical Atlas of the 
Bntish Empire, pp, 7-10. 

^ The form of religious belief is supremely important to the economic 
histonan since religion or its tradition moulds the man and reacts on 
his whole economic life. 
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The peoples of the British Empire are in every economic 
stage of development, and are centuries apart m their types 
of avilization or incivihzation Cannibals, head hunters, 
nomads, pirates, slave traders, merchants and money- 
lenders, peasants and homesteaders, planters and squatters, 
great capitalist companies, captains of industry, engineers, 
financiers, Indian rulers, Nigerian emirs, Malayan rajahs, 
tribal chiefs, officials, factory hands, mmers, and agricultural 
labourers are all part of its economic equipment 

The agriculture of the Empire presents the most extra- 
ordinary contrasts There is the mtensive agriculture 
of England and “ wheat mining ” in the Canadian prairies ; 
there are peoples in the pastoral stage owning communal 
cattle herds roammg over large parts of British Africa, 
and the highly developed sheep breeding of Australia. 
The same Empire includes the camel herds of the deserts 
of Somaliland, rice cultivation in the swamps of Burma, 
and the cod fisheries in the icy waters round Newfoundland. 
The tiny half-acre plots of a large proportion of the Bengal 
cultivators seem to be worlds apart from the great cattle 
and sheep ranches of Queensland and New South Wales, 
which reckon their area in square miles. The irrigation 
that is necessary owing to drought and desert conditions 
in the Punjab, Australia, and the Sudan, is in sharp contrast 
with the tropical rainfall of East Bengal, Malaya, and the 
abundant water power of Canada. The co-operative 
dairy industry of Ontario and New Zealand, the devdopment 
of scientific agriculture in South Africa, the salmon canneries 
and frmt growing in Bntish Columbia, the sugar production 
of the Bntish West Indies and Gmana — all present fresh 
aspects of the production of the world's food supply 
within the Empire 

VWithin the Empire, too, are obtained under the most 
varying conditions all the great commercial staples > They 
range from furs, wheat, and lumber in Canada, diamonds 
and gold in South Afnca, to wool and cheese in Australasia. 
The Empire is also capable of furnishing every great tropical 
product — ^rubber, tea, sugar, cocoa, coffee, palm-oil, jute, sisal 
hemp, and cotton, though this last fibre is grown at present 
chiefly outside the Empire in the United States and Egypt. 

^t contains almost every known metal'' In addition to 
iron, zme, mercury, and copper, there are the rarer metals 
such as nickel in Ontario and tin m the Malay States, while 
gold is found m the Yukon, in Northern Ontario, on th.e 
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Rand, in Rhodesia, in West Africa, the Sudan, India, 
New Zealand, British New Guinea, and Austraha Silver 
IS found in abundance in Cobalt, Ontario, and at Broken 
Hill in New South Wales. 

INor is the ever-useful coal absent in any of the greater 
areas. 1 Nova Scotia, Alberta, Vancouver, India, Selangor 
(Malaya), Labuan, Natal, Cape Colony, the Transvaal, 
Rhodesia, Nigeria, Newcastle (New South Wales), and 
New Zealand all have abundant supplies, while England 
itself is a vast coalfield, of good quality, highly accessible. 

\The British Empire contains almost every stage of 
industrial development and almost every agricultural and 
labour problem. Its currency has durmg the mneteenth 
century included rods, cowries, rum, slaves, rupees, dollars, 
francs, and the pound sterling. The Colonies and Dominions 
are the field of endless experiments inland tenures, compulsory 
repurchase of land, agncultural credit, and co-operation, 
agricultural education, scientific experimentation, and state 
conservation of natural resources. It is the same in the 
industrial sphere. New forms of workmen’s compensation, 
industrial arbitration and wage fixing, state businesses 
of all kinds from state railways to state fish shops, organized 
state wheat pools, state shipping fleets, and state insurance 
companies are all to be found in the overseas Empire. 
WitW the Britanmc system there is Great Britain, with its 
highly specialized engineenng and textile ’i" 

rivalled for quality, exporting under free < >> ''r > 

to all the world, and the infant protected industries of 
Australia and Canada Under the King of England are 
to be found the organized trade unionism of Great 
Britain, government by the labour party in Austraha, 
and domestic slavery m Calabar. The problems range 
from those of the freed slave, the contract labourer, 
forced labour, convict labour, and imported indentured 
labour to the trammg of the indigenous native m habits 
of civihzation and the attracting, transporting, settling, 
and assimilation of the white emigrant. 

And an elaborate network of cables, wireless stations, 
and steamer communications connect together all these 
varied regions and peoples of primitive, mediaeval, and 
modem aviUzation mth the little misty, northern island on 
the outskirts of the Atlantic — the great trading centre of 
the world. 

^ Every product, every dime, every religion, every stage, 
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every po-'ihility, and consequently every experiment 
and every problem, are encountered in the study of the 
economic development of the British Empire. To know- 
something about the Overseas Empire at the present day 
IS to get some idea of the whole evolution of ci-vilization) 
•'Although she is situated on the outskirts of Europe 
Great Britain is not really a European power Ever since 
the seventeenth century she has gradually been developing 
more and more as a great Asiatic, Afncan, and American 
power which only impmged upon Europe when those 
extra-European interests were touched or threatened by 
European powers ^ 

iThis overseas expansion has gone through three stages.; 
u From 1598 to 1763 the British Empire may be styled 
an Empire of Outposts, consisting as it did of island^ L’r t 
stations in India and West Africa and a stretch of . ■ ( 
coast-hne in North America 

^In no case was there any appreciable interior expansion, 
simply because goods could not be handled at any price at . 
which it would pay to transfer them over considerable land 
distances ^Accessibility was the prime necessity, and 
(even the intenors of such islands as Jamaica and New- 
foundland were unexplored till the nineteenth centuryi 
(Europeans merely dotted a coast-hne or settled along 
a navigable river like the St. La-wrence or the Hudson > 
Even rivers did not facilitate inland expansion to any 
great extent as settlers could not afford to live at any 
considerable distance from the river banks It is easy to come 
down a river but difficult to go back, and so many rivers 
are obstructed by rapids, sand-banks, low water, flood 
water, timber, or ice that but f ew river s b^ en feasib le 
as important highways of inland penetration Settlement 
along tne coastaT fringe of islands, contments, or along 
river banks was obstructed by the fact that so much of 

1 England intervened in the wars of the Spanish Sncce-csion to prevent 
France joining the vast American colonies of Spam to her other great 
colonial possessions in the Antilles, Tnaia, and Canada England joined 
in the Seven Years' War largely to prevent France hemming in the 
American colonies by her expansion in the region between the Mississippi 
and the Alleghany mountains, thus joming up French Canada and French 
Louisiana England did not land troops m Europe during the French 
Wars after 1793 until Napoleon invaded Spam and Portugal m 1808. 
With the French m possession of the Ibenan Peninsula there was then 
a danger of the Spanish colonies in South and Central America, and the 
African colonies of Portugal falling into French liands. Then, and not 
till then, after fifteen years of war, did Great Britain fight on land in 
Europe. 
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the low-lymg coastal or riverine area was the home of 
yellow fever or malaria 

(This early and relatively insignificant expansion was 
of two types — commercial expansion in tropical and semi- 
tropical areas and a racial expansion m the temperate 
regions^ Overseas possessions were regarded at this time 
by all the colonizing powers as estates to be worked for the 
benefit of the mother country and the old colonial system 
was designed so to shape the development of colonies 
that they should become providers of raw materials or 
tropical products such as sugar and spices, and should 
furnish good markets for the manufactures of the mother 
country This policy was not peculiar to England. It 
was carried out by Portugal, Spam, Holland, and France, 
the only difference being that the English system was 
of a milder and less restrictive nature. CXhe countries 
of Europe were thinly populated owing to the ravages 
of famine, pestilence, and wars , there was a shortage of 
labour in rvery country. To let one's people 

go would hr\. folly to the seventeenth century 

mind unless those people were to contribute in an even 
greater degree to the power and prosperity of the mother 
country somewhere else . ) To permit emigration was to 
increase the burden of defence as the emigrants had to 
be protected, and (it seemed only reasonable that they 
should sell to, and buy from, the nation on whom their 
whole security depended, and which bore the cost of their 
protection ) (Measures were therefore taken to this end, 
and no European country allowed foreigners free access 
to its colonies ) 


^(The policy of the period was that of mercantilism ", 
which when applied to colonies meant that they were 
regarded as subordinate to the commercial development 
of the mother country. Nevertheless, restrictions were 
offset by bounties and considerable preferences in the English 
tariffs of the period. 




eriod dates from the acauisition 




in 176.^. and the grant to the East India Company in 176 =^ 
oi the diwanx. i e the neht to collect the revenues of Bengal. 
It ends about a century later w ith the creation o f the 
ijominion ol Canada between i^ b? ~and 1871. and the 
^^ning of tne buez Canal in 1^9. It may be termed 
thfe ^gy^oS of conhnentd inland expansio n (The retention 
of ^ebec begins a new era in British colomal history^ 
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Previous to that date the cherished parts of the old colonial 
system had been the East and West Indies, because their 
trade was more important than that of the American 
continental colonies. It was seriously debated whether 
England should keep Guadeloupe or Canada at the peace 
in 1763 When it was decided to keep Canada it was a sign 
that the Empire of racial settlement had begun to be more 
important than the plantation colonies and the trading 
posts. •'But almost at the same time the trading posts 
in India began to merge mto a contmental Empire, '^en 
the diwani was given to Clive in 1765 the Company began 
to depend principally upon its land revenue, and not on 
its trade for its profits The power that collected the 
revenue virtually owned the province, and the Company 
no longer existed on sufferance to carry on trade from 
fortified posts as heretofore ’'From that time it became 
a territorial power which rapidly extended its rule not 
merely up the Ganges plain towards the Western hills, 
but also penetrated inland from Bombay and Madras, 
^■(tn this period not merely was the Empire enlarged 
by the retention of Canada, but settlement in Austraha 
was begun in 1788, and Cape Colony was retained at the 
Peace of 1815 Thus, the end of the eighteenth century 
witnessed the spread of the British race in two new continents 
— Africa and Australia The Indian possessions w'ere 
extended so rapidly that a new Empire was formed and a new 
title was added to the Bntish Crown when Queen Victona 
became Empress of India in 1877^ In each case it was 
inland expansion away from the coast, and the St Lawrence 
and the Ganges were at first the great highways of penetra- 
tion. In 1783, twenty years after Canada became British, 
the thirteen North American colonies became independent — 
a loss of nearly four million souls to the Empire. As 
Great Britain herself did not number more than about 
eight and a half milhon at the time, this was a considerable 
racial loss even when it be home m mind that a certam 
proportion of that four million were negro slaves and 
ex-convicts ’• 

The attainment of independence by the Umted States 
had important reactions on both British colomal expansion 
and pohey. A new place had to be found for the convicts 

^ In 1790 there were 3,172,444 whites in U S.A and 697,624 
slaves, i.e 22 to 100 whites. The value of the slaves was $104,643,600. 
“ Century of Population Growth '' . U S.A, Senate Document, p. 139. 
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who had hitherto been sent to the American mainland. 
The result was that five years after the loss of the thirteen 
states a new colony was inaugurated when Botany Bay 
became a penal colony and the Enghsh turned definitely 
and for the first time southwards. The inland penetration 
in Canada was also partly a result of the success of the 
American rebellion A large number of loyalists either 
could not or would not stay under the Repubhc and they 
were settled by the Bntish Government in New Brunswick 
and Ontario. When after the war of i8ii the Government 
began to make the canals which avoided the rapids on the 
St Lawrence this work was partly undertaken as a measure 
of defence against the United States, but it also promoted 
inland settlement along the canals, especially those con- 
necting the Ottawa river with Lake Ontario. 

The inland penetration began in New South Wales, 
when the gap through the mountains on to the plains was 
discovered in 1813, which enabled the development of 
millions of sheep in the interior. The retention of Cape 
Colony in this period was due to the growing importance 
of India. Cape Colony was a refitting station on the way 
to India, and was regarded as an outpost of India, not 
as a region that was important in itself. The inland 
penetration began when the Boers with their flocks and 
herds wandered up country away from British rule. There 
they encountered another race of colonizers, pushing 
down from the north-east, the Bantus, also a cattle-owming 
nomadic people . the two clashed in a struggle for pasture 
areas and the British Government felt impelled to penetrate 
inland to protect the Boers from the Kafifirs and to make 
room for a white avihzation 

The transport of oxen and sheep into the interior 
presented no difiSculties, as they could use their own legs 
and could be dnven long distances for shearing or slaughter. 
Commodities, on the other hand, cannot convey themselves 
to market and only valuable and non-perishable articles 
can stand expensive transport and the inevitable delays 
of pack animals or ox-wagons Even if sheep were sheared 
m the interior, wool was a valuable product which would 
keep for years. Thus, the '' back blocks ” in Australia 
acquired a new value, and the Eastern portion of the 
South island of New Zealand became a great sheep run. 
The inland penetration of the Boers had also depended 
on the self-conveying capacity of their animals. 
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(The mland penetration in India, apart from the Ganges, 
began with the building of roads and railways which 
facilitated not merely the movement of troops to keep 
order but the transfer of produce The s yste m of trujik 
roads was begim in the 'thirti es, the railways m the ’fif ties. 
The CanadTan expansion in this penod was greatly facilitated 
by railways, first begun in 1852. They were of supreme 
importance in a country where the waterways were closed 
by ice for five months of the year, and they enabled men 
to settle away from the water front J 

The railways did not facilitate inland rxpan=iOTi to 
anything hke the same extent in Australia and New Zealand, 
and scarcely affected South Afnca at all before 1870, 
because the economy of these countries rested on valuable 
animal products, i.e. the penetration hinged on the walking 
capacity of animals. The exports of India consisted, 
on the contrary, of jute, indigo, hides, tea, nee, and raw 
cotton, those of Canada were lumber and gram These 
products have not merely to be earned but must be carried 
cheaply if the commodities were to seU in the world’s 
markets, and the penetration was dependent on good 
transport faahties. Most of these commodities would 
simply not have been purchased at a high price as there 
was plenty of competition elsewhere. Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, and Prussia all supplied timber, Prussia and Russia 
gram, and the Umted States cotton and wheat. The. rail- 
ways came early where commodities had to be carried, 
and late where there was a pastoral economy. 

As soon as South Africa began to base its economic life 
on diamonds and gold, which meant a demand for heavy 
machinery, and food supplies for mining camps, as soon 
as Australia began to grow wheat and New Zealand 
specialized in dairy produce, then railways and inland 
expansion were almost interchangeable terms. But these 
developments did not occur till the ’eighties. 

In the early part of our period two great rivers in the 
case of Canada and India, and the movement of animals 
in the case of Austraha and South Afnca, were responsible 
for the beginnings of the continental inland expansion 
which is a leading economic feature of the years between 
1763 and 1870 

This colonization of continents really rested on the 
market obtainable for the goods which could be produced 
in far interiors and the ever-increasing demand of British 
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manufacturers for wool, which was the outcome of the rapid 
spread of machinery m the woollen industry after 1840, 
provided a market for the staple product of Australia 
'South Africa 

*^he investment of capital in India during this penod 
was partly due to the great demand for jute for bags to 
carry grain after England repealed the Com Laws in 1846, 
and partly to the demand for raw cotton in England 
for the machines and to the desire for indigo as a dye for 
the textiles. »'The growing prospenty of the working 
classes in England led to the demand for “a good strong 
cup of tea ”, and as Indian tea was much stronger than China 
tea it came rapidly into favour in the ’sixties, leading to the 
inland expansion into Assam. The result in each case was that 
coast-hnes grew into inhabited continents. *-<By 1870 the 
British stock was settled on both the Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts of Canada. The port of call at Cape Town had 
expanded into Cape Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, and the 
Orange Free State. Five separate colonies had been 
created in Australia , Tasmania and the two islands of 
New Zealand were in process of being settled North and 
South, East and West. The " forward policy ” in India 
had brought two-thirds of that sub-continent under British 
rule, to which Lower Burma had been added between 
1826 and 1852 The new continents peopled by the 
English race had either attained to the digmty of self- 
governing dominions or were by 1870 in process of reaching 
that status.^ 

This grant of self-government betokened a new coloniaT 
policy on the part of England Before the grant of self- 
government even the racial colonies were in much the 
position of non-racial colonies to-day, i.e. Great Britain was 
the determining factor as to the commercial policy they 
should pursue and the relations which should subsist between 
the colonies, the mother coimtry, and foreign powers. A 
self-governing Dominion would hlmost inevitably claim the 
right to decide its own commeraal pohcy and could not 
be refused. No longer could the economic development 
of such a region be subordinated to that of the homeland. 
England went gradually over to free trade between 

1 Sejlf-govemment began in Canada in 1847, New South Wales in 1855, 
and in New Zealand 1858. Cape Colony did not become self-governing 
till 1872 or Natal till 1893, Western Australia 1890 and the Transvaal 
1906^7. 
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1822 and i860, and she had no desire to impose restnc- 
tions on anyone, colonials or foreigners. She was, on 
the contrary, anxious "to cut the painter” and let the 
colonies go their own way. She was constantly being 
involved in expense on their account Kaffir wars in 
South Africa, convicts in Austraha, defiats in the Civil 
List in Canada with the possibility of having to defend 
that country from the United States — all these commit- 
ments made Great Britain only too anxious to let the 
colonies become independent and shoulder their own 
burdens, espeaally as Great Bntain could not tax the 
colonies after the revolt of the thirteen American States. 
Until they became self-govemmg she had only 1^0 pr w.Vg,-' 
of makmg good deficits. v^The colonial policy h I'n- co-i.- 
mercial policy of the period was one of laissez fatre as 
far as possible But nevertheless the Empire of Outposts 
had become an Empire of Penetration — an Empire of 
settled interiors - 

The third p eriod f rom 1870 to the present da.v was a. 
petiod when ihc Empire, and not m^rply arpg t 'Rritain, 
became w orld pow er ■^It attained an increasmg coherence, 
and became not a mere congeries of races under the Bmish 
flag but a world unit. The typical developments were the 
growth of colonial nationalism, tropical expansion among 
pnmitive peoples, and a new policy of constructive 
imperialism 

IThe reason for taking the year 1870 as the beginning 
of a new epoch is due to the coincidence of a number of 
economic and political events about this date)^n 1867 
five Canadian provinces federated and became a dominion, 
the adhesion of British Columbia in 1871 extended the 
boundaries of that federation from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Federation, whether in Canada, Australia, or 
South Africa, marked m each case the end of the colomal 
status of the selE-goveming colony and the beginning of 
dominion status. ) The economic pohey of separate provmces 
was of small importance in the world. A federation was 
big enough to have a national commercial policy of its own, 
and was able to make its own terms m treaties CThe opening 
of the Suez Canal in 1869 altered the trade routes of the 
world, and the ecoppmic importance of the countries 
situated on, or bordering, the Pacific.') “It led to the acquisi- 
tion of new colonies to guard the route and Eg3q>t, the Sudan 
and Somaliland acquired a new value for the Empire. 
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The canal also shortened the distance which separated 
the mother country from its great Empire in India and its 
Australasian racial settlements.^'^ In 1763 and 1765 two 
events, one in Canada and one in India, had co-operated 
to produce a new era, so two new events affecting the same 
two areas inaugurated a new epoch between 1867 and 
1871 

In 1870 Germany defeated France Flushed with victory, 
Germany turned her efforts to the economic sphere, and 
rapidly became a great mdustrial nation, putting the same 
energy and organization into her commercial effort that she 
had put into her military effort Germany then began 
to look abroad for raw materials and markets. In her 
new national pride she wanted colonies partly for economic 
reasons, partly as areas to which her people might emigrate 
instead of going to the United States. She began 
to scramble for Africa and the Pacific Islands. France 
could not see herself out-distanced Sore at the loss of 
Alsace and Lorraine, she began to seek for compensation 
for the national humiliation by mmg.-rr-'ir'g a great tropical 
expansion in Indo-China, North and West Africa, and in 
Madagascar. 

The Russians, baulked from obtaining Constantinople 
m 1878, began to spread out more energetically into both 
Siberia and Central Asia, and this to the English seemed 
to threaten India. On all sides England had to make up 
her mind whether she would pursue a more forward 
policy with regard to tropical expansion or whether she 
would stand by and witness her possible exclusion. While 
the Great Powers were mclined for political reasons towards 
an active pohcy of expansion their colonial pohcy was 
stimulated by the cumulative effect of certain economic 
factors which made the surge towards impenalism almost 
inevitable, and which reacted with espeaal force on the 
greatest of all the industrial powers at that date — Great 

Nautical miles 

By Cape By Canal saving % 


^ London to Bombay 

10,667 

6,274 

41 2 

71 

Madras 

11,280 

7,313 

35 2 

97 

Calcutta 

11,900 

8,083 

32 1 

77 

Singapore . 

11,740 

8.326 

28 8 

99 

Hong Kong , 

13,180 

9,799 

25 6 

79 

Adelaide 

11,780 

11,100 

5 8 

97 

Melbourne . 

12,140 

11,585 

46 

77 

Sydney 

12,690 

12,145 

43 

99 

Wellington , 

13,610 

13,055 

4 1 


J. JR Siat Soc., 1887, p. 526. 
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Britain. So rapid was the expansion of Bntish rule and 
Bntish settlement after 1870 that the British Empire 
came to include a quarter of the earth. •^It is this period 
that is the really important creative penod of the new 
Bntish Empire Man, helped by saence and engineering, 
became for the first time dominant over nature and could 
subdue natural obstacles and create new conditions favour- 
able to himself, and this reacted with especial force on 
undeveloped countries. 

»/Of the economic factors which transformed the Empire 
and its outlook in this period, mechanical communications 
were probably the most important. ^Railways, steamships, 
and telegraphs gave a new mobility to both men and goods. 
To these cold storage came as a powerful adjunct ‘Another 
group of forces were brought to play on colonial develop- 
ment in the medical, botanical, chemical, and entomological 
discoveries which altered the relations of man to his environ- 
ment and made new products available, v The invention 
of the hmited liability company and the consequent develop- 
ment of bankmg provided the capital which enabled the 
great series of failways and other public works to be under- 
taken. ✓Finally, the reaction of the industnal revolution 
created new demands and made an active policy of develop- 
ment “ worth while ”. 

After 1870 railways began to be built more rapidly 
owing to the invention of cheap steel by Bessemer. This 
produced the steel rail with a life so much longer than 
that of the iron rail that it revolutionized the cost of land 
transport. Larger trucks and hea\der locomotives became 
possible with the greater strength and flexibility of the 
steel rail. Mechamcal transport after 1870 became for the 
first time cheap transport, and the railways enabled bulky 
commodities to be moved long distances to the great 
markets of the world at prices that tempted consumers. 
The fact that goods could now be profitably raised in far 
interiors accelerated the continental inland expansion. 
Insects such as the tsetse fly which kill draught animals 
cannot injure a locomotive, and thus large parts of tropical 
Africa acquired a new value with a new possibihty of safe 
penetration. •' Railways can overcome the physical obstacles 
of rapids by going round them, can traverse sand deserts, 
can surmount heights and are not affected by frost or snow, 
tropical heat or malaria. 

\In the same way the steamships after 1870 began to 

0 
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provide cheaper sea transport owing to two new inventions^ 
the compound engine, which economized the use of coal 
and thus made for cheaper working, while affording 
greater space for cargo, and the improvements in the surface 
condenser in 1870 which no longer made it necessary for 
ships to carry large quantities of fresh water. Sea water 
could not be used as it injured the boilers and fresh water 
could not be used more than once as it evaporated After 
the perfecting of the surface condenser it became possible 
to use the same water in the boilers for two months without 
changing. This improved condenser also economized space, 
prolonged the life of the boilers, and caused a diminished 
consumption of coal.^ «/These two inventions altered the 
whole type of steam-shipping between 1870 and 1880, 
and the drop in freights was phenomenal >The Suez 
Canal accelerated the disappearance of the sailing ships 
as they cannot go through “ the ditch vThe speed of 
the steamers and the shortening of the route to the East 
by the canal enabled the new vessels to be utilized to far 
greater advantage and to make two or three voyages where 
a sailing ship would only have made one. “The development 
of mechanical appliances for loading and unloading at 
the docks avoided delays and again enabled a ship to make 
more voyages. ^/This economy of time reduced freights 
still further. Steel as a matenal for ships began to be 
increasingly used in the ’eighties. It lasted longer, and 
being lighter than iron the displacement was not so great 
and more cargo could be carried before the load line was 
reached Ships grew larger and larger in size, and proved , 
more economical in • the labour required per ton*^ The 
reduction in sea transport charges owing to these inventions 
were specially helpful to remote places such as Australia 
and New Ze^and. ^^■The carriage of goods by sea and land 
was m fact revolutionized between 1870 and 1890, and this 
reacted on all colonial development 

The liners also improved in type, laid themselves out for 
the emigrant trajBbc, and in some cases acted as recruiters 
of emigrants Thus, a new population, Enghsh, German, 
Scandinavian, Italian, and Eastern European was trans- 

* So serious tkis the corrosion of the boiler plates that in 1866 six of 
the best vessels of the P, & O. Company were laid up in India and were 
unable to proceed* From MS. on The Economic Development of the 
Mechanical Engineering Industry ^ 175(>-1900, by A. T. Kings, awarded 
M.Sc. degree. 
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ferred to the New World They also enabled the small 
trader to take part in the development of the Tropics 
Previously the great merchant houses chartered a whole 
ship With the liners the small man could carry on a trade 
in parcels. There was in consequence a new competition 
m colonial trade 

yWith the telegraph and the cable all communications 
became easier, transactions were shortened and became 
more certain. Consignments became less of a speculation, 
goods were sent to order, intermediaries were eliminated, 
and much more direct contact between buyer and seller 
was established. */All this made for a drop in price and the 
increase of busmess 

The installation of cold storage for the conveyance of 
meat in steamers without deterioration was successfully 
accomplished by the New Zealand Shipping Company m 
1882. It created a new era in New Zealand and Australia, 
for it made the carcass of the sheep valuable as well as the 
hide; the price of sheep rose and they began to be bred 
for mutton as well as for wool ‘‘ Canterbury ” lamb 
supplemented the English meat supply and that of the 
Pacific. With the possibility of a meat export, cold storage 
enabled Queensland to start her cattle ranches, and a new 
prospect was opened out for the South African cattle herds 
which was not, however, taken advantage of tiU the great 
demand for meat dunng the war Cold storage also enabled 
the transference of fresh fruit and frozen salmon — recent 
South African and Bntish Columbian development As 
the carcasses are frozen before being put into the refrigerating 
chambers the cold storage works on land proved to be the 
begmnings of industrial enterprises in many places. 
Exceedingly important both m their social and economic 
effects were the new possibilities of transferring dairy 
produce such as butter and cheese from New Zealand, 
Australia, and Canada. " Closer settlement '' became 
possible when' small farms could be made an economic 
success with milk, butter, and cheese that could now find 
a market in the Pacific or in England 
Moreover, cold storage enabled a variety of foodstuffs to 
be kept fresh in the Tropics and thus added enormously 
to the health of persons who had to live in these regions. 
To this the development of tinned foods also contributed. 
When tinned oysters can be eaten m Central Africa, more 
variety in food is possible than is provided by the active 
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unnounshing fowl and skinny goat of some parts. The 
canning of fruit, vegetables, and meat is inevitably bound 
up with cold storage as it is necessary to keep tl^ raw 
material in good condition before it can be dealt, with. 
Fruit comes in a glut and cannot always be preserved 
the same day, and this is equally true of other penshable 
products 

VThe discoveries m Natural Science comprised the second 
great factor which came in to help the development of 
the overseas domimons and possessions. Scientific agri- 
culture began to provide better types of plants, whether it 
were sugar cane in the West Indies or wheat in Canada 
or India. Entomologists began to fight the insect pests 
which afflicted both plants and animals. Mycologists 
began to wrestle successfully with the fungoid diseases. 
Tropical medicine had its great triumph in the discovery 
of the mosquito as the cause of malana, in 1897, with all 
the new hnes of investigation opened out by the realization 
that blood-sucking insects could transmit disease to both 
men and animals. yWhile it became possible to take 
precautions against the mosquito or the tick, inoculation 
both of men and animals also produced wonderful results. 
The death-rate of the labourers on the Rand from pneumonia 
sank rapidly after the vaccine was introduced. Horse 
sickness, rinderpest, and similar diseases were no longer the 
devastating ruinous plagues that they had been, owing 
again to inoculation In the age-long duels between man 
and the germ and man and the insect, man was beginning 
to win. 

The Tropics, with a better food supply and new health 
knowledge, opened out new possibilities to the white man, 
while the death-rate, health, and efficiency of the natives 
were capable of enormous improvement once the causes 
of tropical diseases began to be understood. 

Railways, cold storage works, and similar large scale 
enterpnses cannot be built without capital, '^he mobihza- 
tion of capital in the form of limited habihty companies, 
first permitted in 1855, was one of the most important 
factors in the development of the Empire, because this form 
of assoaated trading minimized risks It meant that 
people who subscribed to such a joint stock company 
were only hable to the extent to which they had taken 
shares in that company. Previously each individual 
had been, under the system of unlimited liability, responsible 
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for the whole of the debts of the company This encouraged 
investment m such safe secunties as Consols, and made 
it difficult to obtain capital where the undertakmg was 
of a speculative nature The risks of sinking money in 
companies, operating in regions so distant as were the 
colomes and dependencies in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, would deter ordinary investors if they were liable 
to the whole extent of their fortune 

Un 1862 the company laws were still further modified, 
and banks hitherto excluded were admitted to the limited 
liabihty circle. The result was a gradual mobihzation 
of capital of the moderately well off as well as rich persons..) 
There was only a small risk involved, and joint stock' 
companies with limited liabihty did much to develop 
British impenal resources, especially in and after the 
’eighties (The building of railways, steamships, cold storage 
estabhshments, the pioneer work of plantation companies, 
mimng and exploration companies aU needed large financial 
backing, and such sums were impossible for a few individuals 
to provide, but they were easdy obtained in the form of 
company capital.) Everyone who had a land or mining 
concession from a native potentate, ^everyone who wished 
to start growmg tea, quimne, sugar, or rubber on a large 
scale came to England to try to float a company. 
Companies helped to develop the wool of Australia, the 
diamond and gold mines of South Afnca, the settlement 
of Rhodesia, the lumber of Canada, the tin mining of 
Nigena, the plantations of Assam, Southern India, Ceylon, 
and Malaya. 

( Without the credits prowded by the new banks formed 
under the new limited hability prinaple, the great crop 
movements of the colomes could not have been financed, 
and many of the great railway Imes could not have been 
bmlt.! It never entered into the ideas of British pre-war 
economics that the Bntish Government itself might find 
the money for colonial economic development lliough 
the Indian Government found money for railways and the 
Uganda railway was built out of the funds provided by 
the Bntish Government, this was regarded as due to quite 
exceptional circumstances 

The self-govemmg colonies, on the other hand, had no 
hesitation in raising large loans on the credit of their govern- 
ments. They were able to borrow so much more cheaply 
than pnvate individuals that they undertook, especially 
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in Australia, New Zealand, and Cape Colony, large schemes 
of public works. Great banking houses fonned on the 
joint stock pnnaple organized the successful floating 
of the loans in England, .ind tfio practice of underwriting 
made it certain that the money would be forthcoming, 
because that portion of the loan which could not be absorbed 
by the pubhc at the moment was taken over by the under- 
writers who placed it later. 

yXhe invenbon of these new financial devices was the 
means of providing the capital through ordinarj* investors 
without which modem large-scale works could not have 
been undertaken either in the colonies or at home. 

The money would not have been forthcoming, however, 
were it not for the wealth and the demand created by the 
industnal revolution Through her great mechanical 
inventions England had become nch and had capital 
to invest. 

As the ’eighties was a period of great depression in 
England money was not invested to the same extent in 
" Industrials ” as it had been before 1870 Consols, on the 
other hand, did not yield more than 2f per cent. Colonial 
government stock came accordingly more and more into 
favour with her higher yields. The increased interest of 
the investing public can be seen by the creation of four 
new chartered companies for colonization in the decade 
1880-90. They were the British North Borneo Company 
1884, the Royal Niger 1886, the Imperial British East 
Africa Cximpany 1888, and the British South Africa 
Company 1889, each of which added large territones to the 
Bntish Empire. 

At the same time the development of the fac tory system 
not merely in England, but iii Germany, B'rance, and the 
United States e nlarged the uses for minera ls, timbe r, 
an d fibres . The rise in the standard of comf ort of the 
mass* of the people created a demand for mo re and new 
f oodstuf fs. More meat, more butter, more sugar, more 
chocolates were eaten and more tobacco smoked. Butter 
was used in increasing quantities and was helped out 
by marganne. More milk was consumed and it paid to 
feed cows better, hence an increased demand for edible 
oils as oilcake was made out of the residue Vegetable 
oils were required for industnal purposes, such as tin- 
plates, paint, and lubricants. T he sp read of the democr atic 
bi cycle, o win g to th e gr eater prosperity of th e people. 
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created a new use for rubber as tyr es, to be followed by 
the larger — -—V- '—>• - - < - . 

(.rhus, . ■ . ' ' ll_ ■ ^ 1 and rajv’ 

materials comcidcd ^\ithj n[iechani cal traTT;pr>H - and sci_entific 
discovenes, while the new finance made easy the connexion 
between the grower and the consumer.)*' It was the two 
decades between 1870 and 1890 that saw these mechanisms 
perfected, and the ’nineties reaped the benefit. In 1886 
the Canadian Pacific Railway was opened, m the same 
year the gold mines were begun on a large scale in the Trans- 
vaal, and cold storage after 1882 opened, as we have seen, 
a new era in Australasia. Each of the self-governing 
colonies then became much more prosperous and enjoyed 
a rapid expansion in marked contrast ivith the slow progress 
of the earlier period The railways especially attracted 
capital and artisans, created towns and accelerated aU 
trade, whether internal, export or import. If these regions 
could sell they could buy, and they became increasingly 
valuable as markets. Hence, there was a new rivalry 
among the European powers to win colonies, an impulse 
shared even bj' the I'lincd States, which acquired possessions 
in the East and West Indies It is no accident that the 
first colomal conference was held in 1887, after a period 
of world depression which witnessed a new world com- 
petition 1 The growing prosperity of the self-governing 
colonies with the great wheat export from Canada, 
the export of meat and dairy produce, added to the wool 
of Australasia and the production of gold and diamonds 
in South Afnca, made them in this penod better customers 
for British goods 

(The era of colomal nationalism was inaugurated by the 
creation of the Domimon of Canada (1867-71) The merging 
of six separate colonies. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Pnnee Edward Island, Quebec, Ontario, and British 
Columbia, mto one whole with the abolition of mtemal 
tariffs and the startmg of a new national policy for the 
whole m 1878 meant the end of the period of colonial 
dependence. It was a stage which was followed in the 
succeeding penod by Australia m 1900 with the merging 
of six colonies into one and by South Africa m 1910 with 
the merging of four.) Although self-government had been 
granted earlier it was federation that marked the stage 


^ and Commercial 'RmoVuiiom^ 3rd edition, p, 145 if. 
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of nationhood, the sloughing off of the colonial attitude, 
and the beginning of a new economic policy of national 
development for each region earned out by its own govern- 
ment. 

^ While colonial nationalism, one of the new features of 
this period, was stimulated by the economic factors ]ust 
enumerated, another new feature, tropical expansion 
among primitive peoples, so marked after the ’eighties, 
also reacted to the new forces. 

Colonization to the Englishman of the nineteenth century 
always meant racial expansion, and. “ colonies ” meant 
the self-governing areas. Although England ruled India 
directly after the Mutmy, the idea of tropical colonization 
scarcely existed in men’s minds. Only at the end of the 
nineteenth century was this beginning to change 
✓ The opening of the Suez Canal, shortening as it did 
the route to the East, not merely quickened the whole 
of European trade with India but gave a new stimulus 
to the trade of East Africa and the Far East, a new 
value to the whole of the Pacific, and opened a new interest 
in, and created a new attitude tow'ards, tropical expansion. 

Perhaps the most striking development of the period 
was the penetration and opening up of Africa, and the 
scramble for Afnca in the ’eighties brought home to the 
British peoples the importance of tropical areas. It was 
obvious if Great Britain did not want the Tropics somebody 
else did The expansion in India had eventually brought 
three hundred millions of coloured peoples under British 
rule and influence, the new expansion in Africa added still 
more millions of coloured peoples 

The new accessibihty by steamship, the cheap freights, 
and the new demand led to increased interest in the Paafic 
and its islands, and the tropical inland expansion in Africa 
saw a parallel expansion both among the tropical islands 
of Oceana and in the Malay pemnsula 

The economic progress of the self-governing dominions 
involved a new pohey on the part of England with regard to 
the now self-consaous nations This, together with the 
responsibility for millions of coloured peoples, and the new 
value given to the regions they inhabited, all combined to 
produce the third feature of the period, viz. a policy 
of constructive imperialism. 

England had previously been responsible for a great mass 
of Indian native peoples who had an ancient avilization 
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behind them After 1870 the millions of savage and primitive 
peoples who came under her segis were of a very different 
character, and they necessitated a new type of paternalism 
and the evolution of new principles of dealing with native 
races Thus, a policy of economic alliance on the one hand, 
and a policy of trusteeship and tropical development on 
the other, were both foreshadowed and both were new. 

As far as the self-governing dominions were concerned 
new economic ties were consciously created after 1887 
by colonial and imperial conferences, the development of 
cables, the cheapening of postage, preferences in the 
matter of loans on tli,e part of Great Britain and preferences 
in the tariff on the part of the self-governing dominions.^ 
After 1918 England, too, gave a preference in her tariff 
to such goods of imperial origin as were subject to duty here. 
Whether the tariff reductions were, or were not, of sub- 
stantial value IS controversial, but the important point 
IS that they testified to a general willingness to create 
closer ties and make sacrifices to obtain imperial unity 
along economic lines But they were only a part of a 
considerable scheme for attaining this end Income-tax 
reductions on money invested within the Empire, imperial 
trade commissioners, and a common approximation of 
various branches of commercial and industrial law all 
moved in the same direction Common action in matters 
of shipping and the fighting of diseases and pests was 
also evolved 

England had sought to relieve the depression during 
and after the Napoleonic wars by throwing open the trade 
to India and a conscious effort was made to develop English 
exports to India In like manner in 1918 an cftort was 
made to relieve the after-war unemployment in Great 
Britain by developments in Africa and other tropical 
regions A new impetus was thus given by both wars to the 
economic development of the Empire 

As far as the tropical possessions were concerned Great 
Britain had the power to decide their economic fate. The 
constructive policy adopted was not merely due to the fact 
that economic values had altered but to the fact that 
knowledge had advanced so much that it was really possible 
for a government to do something effectively. Engineering 
had reached such a point that, given money enough, almost 
any physical obstacles could be overcome. 

^ Knowles, Industrial and Commercial Revolutions, pp 330-41. 
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With the knowledge of preventive mediane some supreme 
authority was needed to insist on proper sanitary measures 
With the possibility of combating insect pests or cattle 
diseases again some controlling power became necessary 
to insist on the proper precautions being observed, or to 
provide the serum or the chemical dips for cattle. The 
provision of new seed and even of marketmg facilities 
formed part of the duties of governments. The English 
had been learning in India after the Mutiny how to carry 
out a great policy of Public Works, and were able to apply 
some of this Imowlcdge to new regions. On the whole, 
however, the new tropical policy was improvised by men 
who had httle Indian expenence. India was relatively 
civilized. In these new acquisitions England had to begin 
from the beginning 

The administrative reform of 1870 arranged that the 
appointment to the Civil Service should be by examination, 
and this evolved a new type of higher official with 
a University training JThe great developments in education 
and in science after 1870 also produced men keen, honest, 
and efficient who could be trusted to carry out a constructive 
and specialist pohey Both the men and the knowledge 
were there When it was obvious that railways, irrigation, 
and science could relieve famme and plagues in India 
latssez faire was no longer possible. Nor could slavery 
be tolerated once it was possible to get inside Africa and 
stop it by developing railways to take the place of slave 
carriers and alternative commodities to take the place of 
that great article of commerce — Shuman bemgs Backward 
peoples looked to their government as to Providence 
The British Government was bound to “ do ” something — 
to act constructively in fact, when once it knew what to 
do and possessed the mechanism and money with which 
to carry out its reconstruction. The result was that a new 
conception of the duties of governments emerged, and the 
colomal authorities became responsible for the economic, 
as well as the political, welfare of the lands they governed. 
At the same time it was found that the development of 
tropical regions was good business Hong-Kong, from being 
a mere pirate’s rock in 1841, became one of the greatest 
shipping ports of the world The trade of the jMalay 
penmsula increased at an almost phenomenal pace.^ | India 
was, after 1880, Britain’s biggest customer for manufactured 

* See Section on Malaya, Book II, Part III. 
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goods, the increase of tiade in West Africa was astounding 
in its rapid development. Producing no cocoa for export in 
1890 the Gold Coast rapidly became the premier cocoa- 
producing region of the world, and the exports and imports 
of Nigena more than trebled between 1900 and 1913, and 
more than quadrupled by 1918, and nearly sextupled 
by 1923.1 

\The rhr’Tct'TiV’c of all the early settlements was the 
distance, in pomt of time, that separated them from the 
mother country.' ^ It needed at the end of the eighteenth 
century a four to six months’ saihng voyage to bring 
England into touch with her convict settlements in 
New South Wales or Tasmania, two to three months 
was the time of a normal sailing voyage to Montreal. 
In the spnng the sailing ships set out for the West 
Indies and did not expect to make more than one 
voyage a year there and back and the same was true of 
the sea voyage to India. vThe radical change of the last 
half century has been the annihilation of distance by cables 
and later wireless making for commumcations from all 
parts of the Empire within a few hours. So far as persons 
and goods are concerned fortnightly steamers and voyages 
ranging from a week to six weeks in fast steamers will now 
bnng the British “ home ” from any part of the King’s 
dominions.^ Imperial conferences became possible as never 
before. Colonial exhibitions were arranged, a rapid mvest- 
ment of British capital in the colomes took place, emigration 
was stimulated when it was no longer exile from civilization. 
The world shrank; an imperial policy became workable. 
Laissez faire was abandoned both with regard to the tropical 
and the self-governing dominions The world economics 
of free trade began to give way to impenal economics 

Thus the seventeenth and eighteenth centunes were 
a period of resmctions combmed with preferences, defence, 
and security. It was succeeded in the mneteenth century 
by a penod of free trade and cosmopohtamsm with no 
restrictions and no preferences. Individuals both in the 
colomes and England were left to their own devices, and 
made good or failed largely on their oivn initiative. 11 The 
Bntish Government between 1763 and 1870 attempted 

^ The figures -were 8 9 millions sterling m 1900 and 14 9millionsin 1913, 
reaching 17 millions in 1918 and 23 1 millions in 1923. 

® In the Times Atlas of 1875 Lagos which is shown as 33 days from 
Liverpool is now less than half that time. Cmd. 468 (1920), p. 29. 
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the absolute ramxmum in its dealings with its overseas 
possessions, which chiefly meant stopping patent abuses 
like the slave trade or the bad conditions on emigrant 
ships and providing defence for white colonists against 
Kafflrs or Maoris There were no European wars in the 
nineteenth century which endangered the safety of the 
colonies, so the question of defence against foreign powers 
did not anse Even the restoration and mamtenance of 
order in India was entrusted to a private company till 
the Mutiny of 1857. After that date a. more energetic 
policy with regard to roads and railways was pursued, 
although the railways were left as far as possible to private 
enterprise till 1869, when a new pohcy was inaugurated 

After 1870 this policy of laissez faire was gradually 
superseded by an era of active intervention on the part 
of the Government After the first Colonial Conference 
was held in 1887, a definite pohcy of creating a closer 
economic tie between all the regions owing allegiance to 
the Crown was steadily evolved in response to the growing 
pubhc opinionin England in favour of the imperial connexion. 

Like other Western lands, Great Bntam has passed 
through a stage of isolated agricultural self-sufficing com- 
munities — the stage of the manor Then the growth of 
towns made for rvchrngo between town and the surrounding 
district and i i- u-wr ».age was reached. In the sixteenth 
century there succeeded a national stage when town and 
country were welded into one whole. By the seventeenth 
century Northampton made boots and Sheffield cutlery 
for all England, and there was national specialization — 
the producer and the consumer were no longer in touch 
and the middleman arose After 1870, with the new 
commercial revolution created by the railways came the 
imperial stage in which there is a growing inter-Empire 
specialization, Canada producing wheat, Australia wool, 
India tea and jute, and England making the bulk of the 
engineermg goods for the Empire The creation of this 
larger economic urat is one of the most interesting phases of 
the economic development of the last thirty years. 

The new situation found its exponent in Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, who became Colonial Secretary in 1895. He 
summed up the situation by saymg . " No longer have we 
to read the annals of a kmgdom — ^it is the history of an 
Empire with which we have to deal ” ^ 

1 Speech, 1st August, 1902, xn Speeches, ed. Boyd, ii, p. 70. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PART TWO 

Economic Divisions of the Empire and Their Population 

I. The Two Empires and the Underlying Umty of the Whole 

Common interests m the Tropics, inter-imperial 
trade, loans, defence, commumcations, applied science, 
common ideal 

II. Regions of Western Expansion and Economic Self- 
Determination. 

[a) All British population ; Australia, New Zealand, 
Newfoundland. 

(&) Bntish and foreign European stock: Canada, 
South Africa. 

(c) British and coloured stock . Areas of clash ; 
South Africa, Rhodesia, Kenya 

III. Regions of Directed Development 

(а) The agricultural Empires . India, Egypt. 

(б) The plantation colonies . 

(i) Agricultural plantations with imported 
labour West Indies, Ceylon, Malaya, North 
Borneo, Mauritius, Fiji, Natal 

(ii) Agricultural plantations with indigenous 
labour Kenya, Nyasaland, ex-German colomes. 

(ui) Trading plantations ; Hong-Kong, Singa- 
pore 

(c) Native colonies : 

(i) Nomads: Sudan, Somaliland, parts of 
Kenya, Uganda, and Northern Nigeria. 
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_ (u) ^ Communal cattle herding . extensive 
cultivation , Bechuanaland, Swaziland, Basuto- 
land, Native reserves of South Africa, Rhodesia. 
Kenya. 

(ui) Collectors of forest produce : Southern 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast. 

(iv) Exchange cultures on small holdings : 
Uganda (cotton) , Gold Coast (cocoa) ; Gambia 
(ground nuts) , Northern Nigeria (ground nuts 
and cotton). 



PART TWO 


ECONOMIC DIVISIONS OF THE EMPIRE AND THEIR 
POPULATION 

CROM the seventeenth to the twentieth century the 
^ Bntish Empire has consisted .of two separate t3^es, 
so radically different that it might be said that there are 
two British Empires and not one. The basis of one has 
been European racial expansion and of the other trade 
and rule. 

From an administrative point of view the regions under 
the British Crown have been divided into three groups : 
the Domimons, a group consisting of Colomes, Protectorates, 
Spheres of influence and Mandated terntones, and the 
Empire of India.^ Prlitirp’''y, the fundamental distmction 
lies in the fact that 'lio i';*'* group governs itself and has 
reached the stage of nationhood, and the others are governed 
from the Colonial Ofiice, the India Office, and Westminster. 
Economically speakmg, however, the dividing line between 
the two Empires is that certain regions are an expansion 
of Western civilization, and are free to direct their own 
econormc hfe. They are for the most part situated in the 
temperate regions The other Empire, l3dng mainly in 
the Tropics and sub-Tropics, though influenced vitally 
by the West, still m essence retains its own avihzations, 
but is under Western guidance m economic matters. 
It must, however, be clearly recognized that the economic 
mdependence of the domimons has only been reached 
gradually withm the last seventy years, and that during 
the past three-quarters of a century colonies have been 
movmg out of the directed mto the self-directing group 
all the time, Rhodesia and India bemg the latest recruits. 
But prior to the grant of self-government to Canada the 
economic life of all colonies was directed from home, 
whether they were colonies of raaal expansion or merely 
trading stations. Economic self-determination is a new 

^ Before 1911 the Domimons were called self-govemmg colonies, the 
paternally governed colonies were then called Crown colonies. Now they 
are simply styled the Domimons and the Colomes. 
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feature in British colonial history, and is the outcome of 
self-government. 

The self-directing regions furnish such world staples 
as wheat and meat m large quantities, they have 
great mining industnes and they are pnmarily developed 
by white labour working with European standards and safe- 
guards such as Factory Acts, Mines Acts, and compensation 
for accidents Town hfe, a money economy, free contract, 
free choice of an occupation are aU part of their European 
economic heritage They are bound neither by custom 
nor religion. They are all economically speaking m the 
twentieth century They comprise parts of two continents 
in Canada and South Afnca and the whole of a third, 
Austraha, and three large islands, the North and South 
islands of New Zealand and Newfoundland Southern 
Rhodesia should also be included m this group as it is 
predominantly a region of Western expansion although 
it hes within the Tropics as does also onc-third of Austraha. 

The units of this Empire have become responsible for 
their own finance, their own law, their own commercial 
and labour pohcy, the disposal of their own vacant lands, 
the buildmg of their own railways, and the development 
of their own resources. 

The tropical Empire contains about twenty-one times 
as many people as the Dominions^ It consists chiefly 
of coloured peoples in every period of economic develop- 
ment from the Stone Age to the stage of early sixteenth 
century England, which is charactenstic of the larger part 
of India These peoples are being played on by twentieth 
century forces, but they are not of the twentieth century 
as yet, although certain cultured and educated individuals 
in them may be qmte modem 

They are not regions where the white man can settle, 
found a home, and rear children, and therefore partly for 
this reason and partly owmg to the fact that they are 
already fairly densely settled, they are not regions of 
Western civilization. Great Britain has been, and, with the 
exception of India, still is responsible for their trade pohcy, 
their financial system, the welfare and development of 
the country and the indigenous inhabitants. They are 
regions of directed development. 

Tliey include the great West African block of colonies — 


i See Appendix. 
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Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, and Nigeria, the 
Centr'’’ a/™.-',-- block of Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
and L .• ' East African block of Tanganyika, Kenya 

with Zanzibar, and the Suez Canal block of the Sudan 
and Somahland. In Asia, and its waters, Ceylon, Malaya, 
North Borneo, Hong-Kong, Mauritius, Fiji, and Papua are 
also regions of directed development. The West Indies 
belong to this group, although the influence of Western 
civihzation is probably larger in this region than in any 
other tropical colon}? Their population is, however, 
predominantly coloured, and their economic structure 
is not that of the Western world. 

India, hke the West Indies, is difficult to classify, as 
she is now in process of deciding her own type of economic 
life for herself. Factories and iron works both form part of 
her equipment. To that extent she is in the twentieth 
century economically speaking. But as two-thirds of 
the people still live by a backward system of agriculture 
and expect their deficienaes to be made up, as has been 
cynically said, by God or the Government, India stiU 
belongs to the category of directed regions A small 
number of persons speaking English as their common 
language may guide the destinies of the 319 millions of 
India, a semi-westemized oligarchy of educated Indians may 
put on tariffs, work the railways, and start a mercantile 
marine, but the three hundred million iUiterates will 
need paternal direction for a long time to come,’- Nor is 
India m any sense an expansion of Western avilization 
Although her government is practically as free as that 
of a dominion to direct the economic life of India, her 
economic structure is stiU fundamentally non-modem. 
Representative government exists only on paper, and is 
probably never heard of by the masses of India ^ 

^ There -were in 1911 186 million literates out of a population of 
315 millions. Out of the 247 millions of British India only 8 38 millions 
are under instruction “ In other words all but 3 39 per cent, of this 
vast population is still untouched by the existmg educational scheme. 
Of the male population 5 59 per cent is under instruction, and of the 
female only 1 18 .” — Moral and Material Progress, 1923, p. 233, 

® “ When it IS remembered that of approximately 250 millions of 
people residmg in British India in the areas affected by the reforms there 
are only one milhon voters for the Legislative Assembly, that of these 
one million only 182,000 polled at the last election, and that a considerable 
proportion of these were illiterate, it will be realized that India has still 
a long and stony path to traverse before she can be said to enjoy repre- 
sentative Government in any true sense of the term .” — Report of Indian 
Trade Commissioner, Dept Overseas Trade, 1922, p. 27. 
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The sdf-directing Westernized regions, as the term 
" Dominions ” imphes, are practically mdependent nations 
in a virtual economic alliance with Great Britain on the 
basis of preferences and loans. The Colony group are 
governed paternally and their resources developed not 
for the benefit of the mother country alone but for the 
benefit of their inhabitants, the Empire and the world ; 
they are essentially an Empire “ in trust 

In spite of the fundamental divergences of colour, 
language, race, settlement, climate, and different stages 
of economic development, of dependence or independence, 
the Empire has still an underlying unity based on common 
interests in the tropical possessions, common mterests 
in trade as buyer and seller, common interests in finance 
as borrower or lender, common interests in defence, common 
interests in scientific discovery and its application, and the 
whole is bound together by a network of swift communica- 
tions. To both Great Bntam and her colonies their partner- 
ship has been mutually advantageous, and the Empire 
has a common ideal towards which it consciously strives 
or towards which it is guided. 

The Empire partnership has become strikingly emphasized 
in the common task of the administration of tropical regions 
in that to the colonies of racial expansion have been 
delegated tropical colonies of their own Bntish New 
Guinea, acquired m 1884, was taken over by Australia in 
1901, and renamed Papua. To this the German part of New 
Guinea was added by mandate. Since the war New Zealand 
has also been given a mandate for Samoa and the Umon 
for South-West Africa. Thus, three of the self-governing 
regions have a tropical colony apiece. The Canadian 
West Indian trade has been conducted on a basis of reciprocal 
preferential treatment of goods smce 191Z and steamer 
lines have been subsidized by Canada to develop the trade 
between the two regions. South Africa,, too, is vitally 
interested m Rhodesia, Tangan3nka, and Kenya. Thus, 
not merely Great Bntam but the whole British race beyond 
the seas is interested in the tropical regions and their 
problems 

Apart from the common task of the administration of 
tropical areas, inter-imperial trade is growing so rapidly 
that economic ties and not merely the responsibihty for 
colouredraces ar^ tending to make the British Empire more of 
a commercial unit although its parts differ so fundamentally. 
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The whole Empire is at present bound together by a net- 
work of trade relations, trade commissioners, and preferential 
tariff agreements between the various parts as well as 
between Great Britain and her overseas dominions, though 
the two latter are recent developments, since 1897, in fact ^ 
Up to the first half of the nineteenth century the colonies 
now self-governing were not very prosperous and received 
grants from Great Britain and other help such as preferences 
for their products The unity was created by the necessity 
of obtaining financial assistance or defence Their rapid 
stride to prosperity and financial independence in the 
second half of the century has been largely due to the 
growth of industriahsm in Great Britain, the open market 
for colonial raw materials and foodstuffs afforded by the 
free trade policy of Great Britain, and her unexampled 
facihty for disposing of every kind of product which has 
made her the agent-general of the world. The unity then 
was not a unity created by dependence but that of trade and 
investment. Barred out as were the products of Canada 
and Australia by the high tariffs of icv' States, 

they became increasingly focussed on the Bntish market 

In addition to the growing importance of the Bntish 
market to the colonies and the growing importance of the 
colonial market to Great Britain, the growth of inter- 
impenal trade of recent years has knit the Empire still 
closer. Gunny bags (i e ]ute bags) from India were required 
by Australia when her wheat export became large as it did 
after 1900. She had long been one of the great consumers 
of Indian tea The growth of cocoa on the Gold Coast, 
the export of palm kernels and ground nuts from Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone, and Gambia increased the demand for bags 
in which to export the cocoa beans and palm kernels 
Thus, India and Australia and India and the West Coast 
became commercially interlocked. 

Canada in 1913 imported no less than 20 million dollars' 

1 It IS interesting to see how widespread is the tendency towards 
preferential tariff arrangements between other countries and their colonies. 
Mr Bruce, speaking at the Economic Conference of 1923 and quoting 
from the recent United States Tariff Commission, said “The United 
States has a differential tariff for its possessions as against foreign countries 
which on the average amounts to about 100% Japan gives 100%, 
France 50% to 80%, Portugal 50% to 90%, Spain 50%, Italy 50% to 
90% There are two countries which do not protect their colonies, 
namely Belgium and Holland. . . As far as Holland is concerned, she 

does a great deal to help them through insisting upon their shipping m 
Dutch iSjats only and she assists them m other ways,” — Cmd, 2009, p. 689. 
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worth, of goods from those parts of the Empire outside 
Great Bntain, of which the largest item came from India 
Much of the raw cotton of Uganda has found its way 
to Bombay, and Kenya imports nee and piece goods from 
India. Indian and Burmese rice is largely exported to 
the West Indies, and there is a considerable trade between 
South Africa and India. 

The growing importance of the trade between the 
various parts of the Empire outside Great Britain is a 
recent development of the twentieth century.^ 

This does not mean that the Empire is self-suf&cing. 
Petroleum and raw cotton are at present mainly obtained 
outside the Empire. While it is possible for Great Britain 
to satisfy all her food requirements from within the Empire, 
she obtains the bulk of her cane sugar from places outside, 

! like Java and Cuba, and she draws a large part of her meat, 
wool, and wheat from the United States and Argentina.® 
Most of the great staples such as lumber, wheat, meat, 
! dairy produce, wool, and various metals are, however, 
obtainable in sufiheient quantities within the Empire. 

Agam, this does not mean that these staples are sold 
to the Empire. The biggest market for Canadian lumber 
is to be found in the United States. Japan, the United 
States, and before the war of 1914, Germany, were to be 
found competing eagerly for fine merinos at the wool sales 
held in Australia. Before the war Indian rice and hides 
went mainly to Germany, and Indian ground nuts to 
Marseilles, and in 1922 the bulk of Indian exports still 
went to the continent of Europe, although the bulk of the 
imports were of English origin. Of the two great staples 
produced by Malaya, tin and rubber, by far the larger 

^ Goods consigned from India to Trinidad 1921 equalled ;J1 22,390 m 
value, to Bntish. Guiana ;£37,184, Barbados ;fl2,571, Jamaica ;£43,488. — 
Dept Overseas Trade Report y W, Indies, 1922, p* 16 From South Africa 
the exports to India were 1,266,649, and the imports 1,328,356 in 
1921. — D. 0, T. Report on Union of South Africa, 1922. 

® In the future South America must inevitably compete more and more 
with the Bntish colonies. Her nvers are navigable almost to their source 
and that means the penetration of the larger part of the whole continent, 
since the Andes are on the extreme west. She has fertile plains and 
tropical highlands. Brazil has been pronounced by an expert on tropical 
agriculture to be one of the greatest tropical lands of the future. (Willis, 
Tropical Agriculture ) As emigrants are being increasingly barred out of 
the United States the flow of Italians will probably cause a more rapid 
expansion in South America, Should South America develop it will be 
even more of an advantage for the overseas parts of the Bntish Empire 
to be organized on a basis of economic alliance with England than it has 
been m the past. 
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quantity goes to the United States. Both Canada and South 
Afnca draw on the United States for a large part of their 
agncultural machinery. In the twentieth century Canada 
has taken the hulk of her imports from the United States, 
although the bulk of her exports went to England. 

In one respect, however, there has been a monopoly 
within the Empire and that is in finance 

One of the most striking features of imperial economic 
history m the past century is to be found m the case with 
which the British colomes have been able to obtain their 
capital m England While the British free trade market 
was open on equal terms to the colomes, Argentina and 
Java, British capitalists and the investing pubhc were 
wilhng to furmsh capital at cheaper rates to the Empire 
than could be obtained by lands outside As they were 
British the colonists were expected to repay punctually what 
they had borrowed. In the tropical regions the very 
presence of Great Britain insured law, order, and solvency. 
It was no light privilege to be connected intimately with the 
central money market of the world and to have colonial 
government stock included in 1900 in the magic hst of 
trustee secunties. It has meant cheap and rapid 
development, and, above all, railways for which England 
found the capital. The railways combmed with the steam- 
ships have been the foundation of colonial prospenty, smce 
on mechanical transport has rested the abihty of the colomes 
to buy, sell, and attract emigrants. Transport facihties have 
equally been the foundation of India’s economic prospenty in 
that they have not merely created a great export trade 
but have helped to maintain order to a degree never ex- 
penenced before, and have helped to reheve famines The 
possibihty of obtaining abundant supphes of capital has 
enabled colonial and Indian development to proceed with 
a rapidity that is almost a miracle Sir Edgar Speyer m a 
paper on the Export of Capital quoted m The Ttmez of 
28th Ma}'’, 1911, said that the lower rates at which Bntish 
colonies had borrowed up to that date meant a saving to 
them of ;£io,ooo,ooo a year " which constituted a handsome 
preference 

Some idea of the enormous assistance which their 
connexion with the great money market, England, has 
been to her overseas possessions can be seen from the fact 
that up to the end of 1909 no less than 1,554 millions 
sterling of British capital had been invested in the colonies 
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and India, the Indian Government had been able to 
borrow at the average of 3 2i per cent and the colonial 
and provincial governments at 3 ’71 per cent, colonial rail- 
ways at 4 per cent, and Indian railways at 3 87 per cent.^ 
Excluding theUnited States, Great Bntam has provided more 
capital to Canada than to any other country.^ The amount 
of visible capital lent to her by England was 373 million 
pounds up to 1910 Including invisible capital, i e loans on 
mortgage, purchase of land for business, the amount annually 
luiriTshcd was approximately 40 millions sterling per annum. 
“ Practically the whole of the capital which has been spent 
upon railway construction in Canada has been provided 
by the investors of Great Bntam ... In recent years the 
abihty of Canada to obtain all the capital she needs for 
the development of her natural riches has stimulated the 
growth of her population in a wonderful manner.” 

To Australasia the visible amount lent up to 1910 was 
380 million pounds, i.e 301-5 nullions to the Commonwealth 
and 78 5 mdlions to New Zealand. The money lent to the 
Austrahan Governments has been mainly employed by them 
in railway buildmg and thus the railways of both Canada 
and Australasia have been almost entirely constructed by 
means of the capital supplied by England. 

Dunng the same penod 351 milhon pounds had been 
invested in South Africa. Of this 125 milhon wus the capital 
furnished to the mining companies and 73 million the capital 
of the land and investment companies, including the British 
South Afncan Chartered Company (8} million) 97 n-iPiors 
sterling m addition were lent to the various g 

The investments m India totalled 365 million pounds, the 
larger part of which was for the construction of railways. 
Soihe of that was lent direct to the Government, which 
employed it on railway buildmg, but other investments 
were made directly in railway companies These linked 
up district with district, stimulated movement in a 
stationary country, and created a unity. 

To Canada, Australasia, and South Afnca alone the sums 
lent amounted to 1,100 millions sterhng, i.e. a population 
which in 1911 was only 14 milhon whites could, on the basis of 


^ Paish, “ Great Britain's Capital Investments in Individual Colonial 
and Foreign Countries," published in Journal of Boyal Stati$iital Society, 
January, 1911 

* Op, cit., vol. Ixxiv, 1910-11, p. 177, from which the following 
figures are taken. 
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Bntish credit, acquire these huge sums for their develop- 
ment at a low rate of interest. Beyond this Great Britain 
has found a great deal of invisible capital for mercantile 
and other purposes 

“ The rapid progress of Canada, the recovery in Australia, 
the improvement in South Afnca, and the prospenty of 
India at the present time clearly shows how potent are the 
influences upon the progress and development of the Empire 
of the large amounts of capital with which Bntish people 
are now so freelv 'upphing to these lands ” ^ 

The same is nuo ol tropical possessions of the Crown 
outside India One of the great authonties on Africa has 
put it as follows ■ — 

“ The principal fact m Africa as in Central America is that 
all backward or newly opened up countries are in need of 
capital, of money with which to develop their resources, 
improve their conditions of hfe, and nse to greatness in 
nationhood In course of time the white peoples of North 
and Western Europe and of North Amenca have 
accumulated an enormous wealth in money, a monopoly 
almost of skill in machinery and an unconquerable degree 
of energy m combating Nature and subduing her to man’s 
will They are prepared to place these resources at the 
disposal of the backward peoples provided they get reason- 
able secunty that their money will be safely invested, their 
skiU rewarded, and their energy prove not unprofitable. 
Under native governments other than those of Southern 
South America and Eastern Asia, this security is com- 
pletely lacking. Therefore, Abyssinia is unable to build 
railways, to develop her mines and her great vegetable 
wealth , Afghanistan still remains a semi-barbarous country, 
scarcely emerged from the Middle Ages ; Arabia is m a 
similar condition Liberia was founded as a state only a few 
years later than Sierra Leone or the Gold Coast Yet look 
at the difference there is between the condition and realized 

1 Paish, op cit , p. 181, Of the young countries unconnected by 
ties of Empire and race the largest amount, outside the United States 
of America, had been lent to Argentma, 269 million pounds chiefly for rail- 
ways (186 million) and tramways (19 million) There are, in fact, certain 
regions which though they do not belong to Great Britain are in reality 
her financial colonies and of these Argentina is a great example. In 
that country are to be found English railyrays, English managers, English 
coal, while the people of Argentina m their turn depend on the Enghsh 
market for wool and frozen meat and English shipping for transport. 
In the Tropics, Java, Sumatra, and Mozambique may perhaps be regarded 
to some extent as British financial colonies. 
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wealth of this West Afncan Negro Republic and these two 
British West African states ” ’■ 

What is true of Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast is true 
of all the British Tropics. Where Great Bntain estabhshes 
secunty for hfe and property British capital follows and 
a rapid development ensues. 

Sir George Paish calculated in the article just referred to 
that to West Africa the amount lent up to 1910 totalled 29 
million pounds, of which 12 milhons were mvested in mines 
and 8 millions were lent to the Government mainly for 
railways 

In the Straits Settlements and the Malay States out of 
loans of 22 million, 10 million were mvested in rubber 
companies and 8 million lent to the Government. 

In addition to the money foimd by the investing pubhc, 
the Government has also given large sums for tropical 
development,® and has guaranteed since 1920 loans for public 
works in various BntisJi tropical colonies. Credits to the 
extent of 50 million pounds have been authorized for Europe 
and the colonies under the Trade Facilities .^cts of 1920 and 
1921. Up to 30th September, 1923, ^29, '176,045 had already 
been guaranteed ® Over and above these sums £9,500,000 
were specifically guaranteed for the Sudan to provide rail- 
ways and irrigation necessary for cotton growing in that 
region ^ This marks a new stage in the relations of the 
British Government and the tropical colomes, in that the 
Government was willing to pledge the credit of the British 
nation so that certain colonies might obtain money on easier 
terms But, at the same time, the purchases were intended 
to relieve unemplo37ment in England 

The partnership is, however, not merely a partnership in 
responsibihty for the Tropics or a mutually advantageous 
partnership in trade and finance, it is also a partnership in 
defence. The self-govemmg dominions have received 
protection from Great Britain which has enabled them to 
develop along thek own hnes. The desire to exclude Chinese, 
Indian, or Japanese labour, for instance, which is a marked 
charactenstic of the pohey of the self-governing dominions, 

1 Sir H. Johnson, in Journal of the African Society, April, 1919, p. 168. 

^ See pp. 94-7. 

, * I have been unable to obtain figures as to the amounts specifically 

devoted to the colonies. The quarterly returns merely give the lump 
sum EC. 49 of 1923. 

* Hansard, vol. 161, pp. 717-18. £6,000,000 was granted on 15th 
August, 1919, and £3,500,000 on 13th January, 1923, 
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could not be etfectively realized without the protection of 
the Bntish Navy. Five and a half million Australians could 
not keep out four hundred odd millions of Chmcse, or even 
the fifty-six millions of Japanese wore it not for the naval 
power of Great Britain m the background ^ 

In return the Dominions, the Dependencies and India have 
willingly furnished men for mihtary or naval service if the 
Imperial partnership has been threatened, as in the Boer 
War of 1899 to 1902 or in the war of 1914-18. The very 
existence of these regions with their vast possibilities adds 
to the prestige of the Empire and m itself is an insurance 
for the w'hole 

As far as Great Britain is concerned she has derived an. 
immense advantage from the specialization of her Empire 
German economists have animadverted on the ternble 
insecurity of England’s position — an island depending on 
its sales for the bulk of its food supply and raw materials. 
What would happen, they said, in time of war ^ What 
would happen when these new countnes took to using up 
their own food and raw matenal ? What would happen 
if the trusts chose to comer the world’s supply of meat 
or wheat and withhold them from Great Bntam ? What 
actually did happen in time of war was that Britain 
was able to draw on the great resources of her Empire 
with ease. The wool of Australasia and the Cape, the 
wheat of Canada and the minerals of the Empire, mcluding 
the tin of Malaya, the pahn-oil of Nigeria, and the 
vaned resources of India were at the disposal of Great 
Bntam, and the Bntish Navy saw that colonial goods 
reached their market. Any attempt to comer the world’s 
supphes can easily be fmstrated by such a big umt as the 
Empire which can simply pre-empt them. To a people that 
has seen the whole Canadian grain supply or the Australian 
wheat and wool production pooled dunng the last war, this 
presents no difficulty. That local sentiment will demand a 
colonial manufactunng development is no doubt inevitable, 
but such a development has often m the past given rise to 
a demand for more imports of machinery and high-class 
manufactures as the standard of living rises. Was not 


1 It IS, of course, possible to argue that neither Argentina nor Chile 
have had the benefit of the British Navy, nor have they needed it. But 
there was the Monro doctrine winch protected them to a certain extent. 
Nor have they tended to attract the Orientals which both Australia, 
Canada, and South and East Africa have found such a problem. 
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Germany before the war the second best customer for 
British manufactured goods ? Should the self-governing 
dominions follow the example of the Umted States and bar 
themselves in behind protective tariffs there will still be 
the great tropical areas, which are seUmg iri increasing 
quantities and are therefore immense potential markets 

The trend of England’s trade m the past has been the 
substitution of high-class specialities for the cheaper type 
of goods. The growth of highly technical financial services 
has accompanied her world-wide shipping actmtii-" and the 
development of imperial trade withm or without the Empire 
can but add to the work of the great financial mechanism 
centring in this island. Should the Dommions and India 
one day consume their own food supply as seems imminent 
in the United States, with her expanding population, 
are not the Tropics the grcalr«|- potential sources of food 
supply in the world ? The Tropics and sub-Tropics are 
destined to bulk larger and larger m imperial economics. 

The very development of the Umted States and her 
colonies has enabled England to specialize on manufactunng 
and she has simply relied on the food and raw matenal 
production from the outer fringe. The British Empire is, 
in fact, a great agncultural unit with a specialized centre. 
This division of labour has helped Colonial development aind 
Bntish development, and has been beneficial to both. 

While mutual economic advantage exists and is a strong 
tie, it might not in itself have been strong enough to create 
the existing unity of the Empire. In what does the 
fundamental unity of the Empire consist ’ Is it the Cro'vro ’ 
The common loyalty to the Throne is no doubt an important 
tie, but It is hardly conceivable that the Empire would 
break up even if Great Britain, which is unhkely, should 
become a repubhe. Is the tie political ? No common 
mechanism existed except the Imperial Conferences begun 
m 1887. These did not mdude In^a tiU 1918, and only m 
1923 did the Colonial Under-Secretary for the Colonies 
represent the interests of the Bntish Tropics at the Imperial 
Conference. There are, it is true, two great offices in 
Whitehall, one for India and one for the Colonies and 
Dependenaes, but it is not the Colonial Office that makes 
for unity except it be a common umty of cnticism. It 
is not language, nor literature, nor law, nor colour, nor 
race. These aU vary. 

The real unity in the nineteenth century was largely 
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made possible by the development of swift com- 
munication^ - posts, telegraphs, newspapers, and ease of 
travel — so that the parochial outlook and provmciahsm 
tended to become obhterated and a common ideal and the 
same working plan could penetrate the whole The unity 
is therefore the outcome of economic causes. It is also a 
recent development of the last half-century. The inventions 
in communications had scarcely penetrated beyond Europe 
by i860 , the cable was not laid to the United States till 
1866 ; and the Empire overseas was not really affected by 
the revolution in shipping and cables till the ’eighties. Since 
that date there has been the gradual development of a 
sense of alliance and trusteeship. 

That modem communications are the fundamental tie 
becomes clear when one recognizes that the first really 
impenal body is the Imperial Shippmg Board It is an 
ad\'isory committee on shippmg set up, officially, as a result 
of the strong recommendations of the Dominions Commission 
as to the importance of the development of more rapid and 
more efficient mter-Empire shipping facilities.^ The 
Imperial Shipping Board began its work in 1920, and 
its importance hes in the fact that it reports not 
merely to the Prime Minister of Great Britain but to 
all the Governments of the Empire. It is subject to 
no one part of the Empire, and to no one Parhament. It 
investigates imperial shippmg grievances, settles mter- 
impenal shipping disputes such as that about the deferred 
rebates, and it has initiated common action in the matter of 
liabihty for pilferage under bills of lading within the Empire 
It has devised plans for more rapid communications between 
Austraha and England by a combination of air and steam- 
ship sert'ices, and it has dealt with the question of the 
mcome-tax to be levied on shipping earnings within the 
Empire Its deasions have hitherto been unanimous ® 


1 “ So long as freights are cheaper, and means of communication 
better, between the Mother Country and the Dominions Overseas, and 
between the Dominions themselves than between foreign countries and 
the Dominions, so long will trade naturally follow Imperial channels/* — 
Dominions Commission, Cd 8462 (1917), p 108, § 525 

® Report of Professor Sir Halford Mackinder to The Imperial Economic 
Conference, 17th Oct , 1923 Cmd 2009, 1924, p 293 ff. At the ^ame 
Conference General Smuts made a great point of mcreasmg the facilities 
for communications, especially the development of airships. “ The 
question of communications is probably the most important of all for the 
British Empire. One may adapt a legal phrase and say that commumca- 
tions are of the essence of our Empire, and unless we succeed in solving 
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While an imperial organization for shipping functions with 
such success, another common tie is found in the elaborate 
mechanism for research into tropical diseases and pests. 
Every important colony now has its scientific depart- 
ments, and England is the clearing-house for the common 
knowledge. 

The work on insects is co-ordinated by the Imperial Bureau 
of Entomology, founded in 1913, which absorbed another 
research committee founded in 1909 to deal with the insect 
pests of the Empire To its expenses the dominions, India, 
and the Crown colonies contribute, as well as the Imperial 
Government. An Impenal Bureau of Mycology was also 
founded in 1918 to deal with fungoid pests. An Impenal 
Mineral Resources Bureau, founded in the same year, deals 
with the mineral resources of the Empire. Empire Forestry 
Conferences have been held m 1920 and 1923, and it is 
proposed to set up an Empire Forestry Bureau to co-ordmate 
the work of forestry research m different parts of the Empire, 
and to establish a trammg college for foresters at Oxford.^ 
While the two great schools of Tropical Medicine at London 
and Liverpool, founded in 1899, cure sufferers, train doctors, 
and do research work, the great thing is to get this knowledge 
arcularized Here the Tropical Diseases Bureau comes in. 
It was founded to collect and distnbute information about 
tropical diseases, its cost again being defrayed from con- 
tnbutions by the Dominions, India, and the Protectorates. 
There IS also a tropical disoasi,s research fund founded in 1904 
and admmistered by the Colonial Office with an advisory 
committee In 1909 a special advisory Medical and Sanitary 
Committee was set up for Tropical Africa. Thus, the whole 
Empire meets on a common scientific ground and is 
mobihzed against the insects which destroy man or render 
him less fit and agamst the msects and fungi which destroy 
the plants by which he hves and from which he gains not 
merely his food but his raw materials. 

While an impenal mechanism is in process of evolution 
the impenal idea is the great binding force. 

The Bntish Empire stands for tolerance and the develop- 

some of the urgent problems of communications — ^more rapid and cheaper 
communications — ^it will be almost impossible m the future to hold 
together this vast Empire scattered over the whole globe. The Empire 
is developing in all its constituent parts to such an extent that unless we 
can solve this problem of communications the machmery for working this 
Empire will faiL" — Ib,, pp. 48-9. 

i Impenal F conomte Conference, ib., p, 581 E. 
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ment of individuality — ^whether it be that of Dutch Boers 
in Africa, Dutch burghers in Ceylon, French Canadians, 
Hindu ra]ahs, Malayan peasants, or Afncan savages 
It stands for justice according to law, however diverse 
the legal systems may be. It aims at honest admimstra- 
tion, budgets which balance, peace and order. It stands 
for the fighting of plague, pestilence, and famine. 
It enforces the pnnciple that the strong may not eat, bum, 
kill, enslave or oppress the weak. It insists on the fair treat- 
ment and not the exploitation of native races So common is 
this ideal within the Empire that Great Britain had no 
hesitation in delegating part of New Guinea to Australia, 
and the principle is so weU recognized as an imperial 
pnnaple that the League of Nations gave a mandate for 
Samoa, Tanganyika, and South-West Africa to various 
units of the Empire. There is a high ideal of responsibihty 
and welfare throughout the whole British Empire. 

A strong tie between the self-directmg dominions and 
Great Britain lies in the common history and tradition 
connected with the Enghsh name and race. It is in a common 
mhentance of great achievement that a race finds itself. 
But what does this signify to the undeveloped peoples of the 
directed Empire? They cannot thnll with the story of the 
victory over the Armada or of Nelson at Trafalgar. The 
triumphsofLister,FaradayorRoss; the supreme achievements 
of the Enghsh engineers which in the nineteenth century gave 
man the contfol over the worst of the physical obstacles 
arrayed against him, have no meamng for them as unpenal 
achievements With the bulk of the coloured peoples it is 
a personal matter — ^it is the Viceroy or Governor and his 
officials, aU the products of the British system,’- who in 
exile create the loyalty to the rule of England and m them- 
selves embody the British aims of peace, security, justice, 
health measures, roads, railways, bridges, the economic 
development of the country, the preservation of 
individuality, tolerance, and personal freedom. 

These economic and political ideals became common to 
the British Empire as a whole m the nmeteenth and 
twentieth centuries.® It is common thinking that has created 

^ Members of the self-governing dominions also share in the govern- 
ment of iie British. Tropics. A Canadian, Sir Frederick Guggisberg, 
IS Governor of the Gold Coast, and another. Sir P. Giron ard, one of the 
railway builders of the Empire, has been Governor of Northern Nigeria. 

^ “ The right and freedom for difierent nations to preserve their own 
language and traditions and sentiments within a single pohtical com- 
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a unity which is not uniformity, and that common thinking 
has been fostered by the growth of communications. 

We have seen that m the old Empire the colonies were 
regarded as estates that should mcrease the wealth and 
power of the mother country, and that their economic 
development was directed to that end. We have also seen 
that it was succeeded by a penod of latssez faire as a pohcy, 
and although heavy obligations were shouldered they were 
not wilhngly shouldered — the ideal was " to cut the 
painter ” The pohcy and attitude of the new era was to 
recognize a connexion where both sides gained England 
supplied the capital, an unequalled service of ships, and 
offered the freest and largest market m the world, the com- 
ponent parts of the Empire as they grew added to the 
prestige of Britain and mcreased her safety by providing 
reserves of food and raw matenals within the Empire 

The underlying economic umty has been well expressed 
by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Secretary for the Colomes 
between 1895 and 1903, and the inspirer of much of the 
new pohcy contmued and elaborated by his successors 
whether Liberal or Conservative. 

" I appeal to you as fellow citizens of the greatest Empire 
that the world has ever known, I appeal to you to recognize 
that the privileges of Empire bring with them great 
responsibihties I want to ask you to think what this Empire 
means, what it is to you and your descendants. I will not 
speak, or at least I wiU not dwell, on its area greater than 
that which has been under one dominion m the history of 
the world. I wiU not speak of its population, of the hundreds 
of millions of men for whom we have made ourselves 
responsible But I will speak of its variety and of the fact 
that here we have an Empire which with decent organization 
and consohdation might be absolutely self-sustaining. 
Nothmg of the kmd has ever been known before. There is 
no article of your food, there is no raw material of your 
trade, there is no necessity’ of your hves, no luxury of your 
existence which cannot be produced somewhere or other in 

munity has been acknowledged, and this is the basis of English policy 
in all parts of the world. There is no other great civilized community 
in modem times which has shown itself ready to take this line , in the 
United States the need of assimilating the alien immigrants is 
constantly before men's minds The Tones and Loyalists were thrust 
out after the successful struggle against the British Crown and there is a 
determmation so far as possible to keep out those who do not easily 
adapt themselves to Amencan conceptions of citizenship." — Cunningham, 
Growth of lEinghsh Industry und Commerce^ vol. in, p. S82. 
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the Bntish Empire if the Bntish Empire holds together and 
if we who have mhented it are worthy of our opportunities. 

. . They have cost us much in blood and treasure , and in 

past times as in recent, many of our best and noblest have 
given their lives or risked their hves for this great ideal. 
But it has also done much for us It has ennobled our 
national hfe, it has discouraged that petty parochialism 
which is the defect of all small communities. I say to you 
that all that is best m our present hfe, best in this Bntam 
of ours, ,all of which we have the nght to be most proud is 
due to the fact that we are not only sons of Bntam, but sons 
of the Empue ” ^ 

Although there is this underlying unity, partly economic, 
partly ideahstic, scarcely anythmg can be more Averse than 
the populations of the vanous regions The success with which 
these populations have become part of the Empire is due to 
the common ideal of tolerance of other pomts of view 
creatmg a unity m diversity. 

“ I think that this is the fundamental fact which we have 
to bear in mind — that the Bntish Empire or the Bntish 
Commonwealth of Nations does not stand for unity, 
standardization, or assimilation, or denationalization ; but it 
stands for a fuller a ncher, and more varied life among all 
the nations that compose it. And even nations that have 
fought against you, like my own, must feel that they and 
their interests, their language, their rehgious and all their 
cultural interests are as safe and as secure under the Bnbsh 
flag as those of the children of your own household and 
your own blood ” ® 

An all-British population, i.e. a population recruited 
almost entirely from the United Kingdom, is to be found in 
Australia and Newfoundland. With the exception of the 
Maons ® in North Island this is also true of New Zealand. 
These regions are t5rpically Bnhsh, typically undivided by 
language, rehgion, accent, or provincial charactenstics of 
any kmd. The reason for this is to be found in the history 
of their settlement 

In two other regions the white population is of European 
stock, i.e. British and foreign In Canada, with the exception 
of the Indians and Eskimos,* the population consists of two 

^ Chamberimn*s Speeches ^ ed, Boyd, 6th Oct., 1903, p. 153. 

® “ Speech by General Smuts,"' 15th May, 1917, quoted Egerton, 
Bntish Colomal Policy in the Twentieth Century. 

® They numbered 52,554 m 1921. Statesman's Year Book. 

* They numbered 105,998 and 3,296 m 1917, Op. cit. 
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vtry different races, a race of Latin stock and fervently 
Catholic m religion, and a Protestant English stock. The 
former looks to authonty, to the priest or the Government, 
as becomes the descendants of France of the ancient r4gime 
The other is essentially individualistic, being reermted 
largely from Englishmen who had migrated originally to 
the United States, and although much assistance was 
afforded by the Bntish Government at the start, the colonists 
had httle use for government intervention of any kind, and 
were the first region to become self-governing The two 
races are now segregated, the French being chiefly m 
Quebec the Enghsh in the maritime provinces and Ontario. 
To fill up the praine provmces, however, there has been a 
large migration of Americans from the United States and 
of Europeans, such as Galicians, Germans, and Swedes. 
It was thought at one time that the French Canadians 
•with their large faimhes would people Canada, but the 
predominant t 3 ^e is Protestant and English, o'wing to the 
. large immigration for purposes of wheat growing and to 
the fact that the French Canadians migrate in large 
numbers across the border 

In the Union of South Afnca, there are also two European 
races, the English and the or: — 1 settlers, the Dutch. 
Both are of Teutomc race and ■ i !’ otestant. The problem 
of the fusion of the two white races is easier in South Africa 
than in Canada, but until the Boer W’ar the Dutch were in 
the country and the English in the towns, when Lord Milner 
did his best, -WT-th some success, to mix them up, the Enghsh 
bemg induced to settle m the country and the Dutchman 
being given a better type of education which fitted him to 
play a part in trade and town hfe. 

. 4 . But there is a third group into which South Afnca also 
comes, VIZ. a group of colonies of Bntish and coloured 
stock, such as the Union of South Afnca comprising Cape 
Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State. 
There are also the native terntones of Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland, and Swaziland, under the High Commissioner 
for South Afnca Southern Rhodesia and Kenya both 
belong to this class of colony containing a large European 
•element and coloured indigenous peoples Afnca, even south 
of the Zambesi, can never be wholly a white man’s colony. 
If one indudes Southern Rhodesia and the native tenitones 
there js about one white person to six coloured in South. 
ASH T These' coloured peoples provide in the first 
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place an indispensable labour supply for farmers or for 
the mines, but the existence of such an overwhelming dis- 
proportion of black to white raises problems of the greatest 
difficulty. Moreover, there are so many grades of natives all 
presenting separate problems. There is the “ blanket Kaf&r ” 
living under tribal rule, there is the native on white man’s 
land, the educated native and the coloured man of 
mixed breed. The economic relations of black and white is 
one of the most interestmg and difficult of the problems 
of world economics To what extent shall the native be 
allowed to acqmre land from the white or vice versa ? 
Shall he be kept in reserves or allowed to mix freely with the 
white population ? Should he be trained or educated, and in 
what manner and in what language ? Shall he be allowed to 
vote, and being numerically supenor out-vote the white 
man, or shall the vote be denied or restncted ? To what 
extent shall the tribal authonty of the chief be kept intact 
or the white men rule the native reserves ^ Is it equitable or 
desirable that the Kaffir be forced to engage m wage labour 
by taxation or other means ? All these problems crop up 
in South Africa at present.^- 

^ Not merely is there the question of the administration of 
a backward but numerically predommant negro population, 
but the native races in South Africa, instead of 
dwindhng, hke the Austrahan aborigines, the Maoris, 
or the Canadian Indians, have thriven and multiplied 
This black labour excludes European unskilled labour 
partly because it is so much cheaper, and partly because 
of the “ colour bar ”, which makes it tnfra dig for 
the white man to do manual labour which is Kaffirs’ work 

^ “Take South Afnca Of all the problems the British people have 
had to face that problem is going to prove in the centuries to come, the 
most trying In India you have an ancient civilization, oM religions, 
all the material which gives cohesion to the thought and spiritual life 
of the people In Africa you have nothing of this , \ od have a Continent 
which, for thousands of years as far as history goes, contained millions of 
people not one ol whom ever wrote a book, built a bridge, invented a 
machine, painted a picture, built even a kraal which might not be burnt 
and set aside to-morrow. That has gone on thousands of years, and now 
we are among a population which is going to increase in an immensely 
increasing ratio since we have given them security. We have to prevent 
ourselves in the first place being dragged down as whites are unless they 
hold high moral purposes before them when they come into contact with 
lower races. We have to elevate them with this depressmg condition, 
that the closer you lift them up towards the level of our own civilization, 
the more intense does the Ime of division become j*' — Dr. Parkin in dis- 
cussion on Ireland's paper, Bntish Cxvthzahon %n the Far East, 1904-5, 
xxxvi, p. 538. 
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There are therefore too many would-be clerks in the Union 
which suffers from a “ matriculation craze There is at 
the same time an acute shortage of labour in certain parts 
of Africa, as the native does not work regularly, and an 
attempt was made in the past to meet it by importing 
Malays, Indians, and after 1886, Portuguese negroes for the 
mining on the Rand. Thus, there has arisen in South Afnca 
a third racial problem, not merely the relation of Dutch and 
English, black, 1 e. negro to white, but the relation of the 
brown men to both. 

A fourth problem anses out of the necessity for importing 
about half the labour supply for the Rand from Portuguese 
territones. On the gold rmnes hinges practically the economic 
prosperity of South Africa. The Portuguese Government can 
paralyse that prospenty by forbidding its natives to enhst 
for service in the Transvaal, It only permits this recruit- 
ment on the condition that a certain proportion of the 
imports and exports pass out by Delagoa Bay These 
Portuguese workers are returned after a certaiii period, but 
•the Indian population has settled This raises another racial 
problem, as the Mahommedan trader who has followed the 
coolies competes with the white man. 

' j The difficulty is that the brown man can do (as the negro 
cannot as yet) many of the white men’s jobs, and do them 
cheaper, and there is the economic rivalry of Asiatic and 
European. With the greater ease of migration since the 
days of steamships, Africa, hke Australia, has become 
mvolved in the Pacific problem. The result is that Asia 
is beginning to move, and the thorny question of the 
exclusion of Japanese, Chmese, and Indians as immigrants 
is another of the great links between Canada which touches 
the question m Bntish Columbia, Austraha, and South and 
East Afnca. ‘^All want white population, English if possible, 
but the inhabitants of the tJmted Kingdom were in 1911 
only 47 million, and a town-bred people, and they went 
for preference to a country like the United States of America 
where mdustries were developed. On the other hand, here 
are these great empty spaces and a teeming Asia. Asia is 
overcrowded, and helped by steamships and railways her 
peoples threaten to migrate for raw matenals or land and 
they are deemed to undercut and crowd out Europeans. 1 
•^The Union of South Afnca, although a self-governing 
domimon, is only self-governing as regards the predominant 
white population. While large numbers of native populations 
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are under the rule of the Union Governments, Swaziland, 
Basutoland, and Bechuanaland are isolated and placed 
under the rule of England m the shape of the High Com- 
missioner for South Afnca appointed by the British Govern- 
ment. South Afnca is therefore the hnk or intermediary 
stage between the economically independent and the pre- 
dominantly coloured Empire. But these colonies of white and 
coloured stock, i e. the Union, Rhodesia, and Kenya, are also 
regions of racial clash unparalleled elsewhere in the Empire. 

The second Empire, which is concerned with the tropical 
or sub-tropical regions, is an Empire of directed development. 
The inhabitants under British control differ not merely m 
race but in t37pes of avihzation, and are in different economic 
penods, representing both the pnmitive and the mediaeval 
worlds From an economic point of \ icw they may be divided 
into the agricultural Empires of ancient civilization, the 
plantation colonies and native colonies. The two great 
agricultural Empire.'; incorporated withm the British Empire 
in the nineteenth century were India and Eg3ipt. India 
with its 319 millions, three-fourths of which are supported 
by agriculture, is a region of ancient culture, and the tie 
between the different sections of the inhabitants is their 
rehgion. Hmdus, Mohammedans, Parsees, and Christians are 
all separate communities with their own personal law. 
There is no real nationahty as yet, though it is rapidly 
developing ^ About two-thirds of the area is under Bntidi 
rule, and one-third under native princes. That portion 
directly under the British is passmg from the rule of an 
effiaent, dismterested, but foreign, bureaucracy, to the rule 
of an ohgarchy of educated natives ^In some respects 
British India has approached more and more to the status 
of a self-governing dominion since the war of 1914. She 
settles her own tariff, her own industrial and commercial 
pohcy, and sends her own representatives to the Imperial 
Conferences, which were only attended before the war by 
representatives of the self-directing regions. India, hke the 
dominions, is starting some industries of the factory type, 
and the slow progress of her industrial revolution is due to 
the fact that her cultivators are unwilhng to take up factory 
work, and her engineering side is but httle developed so that 
she has few skilled engineers of her own. 

“ Much of India may still be regarded as the best surviving specimen of 
the ancient world on a large scale.” — Holdemesse, Peoples ana Problems 
of India, p. 66. 
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Egypt was a British Protectorate for a short penod dunng 
the war. Pnor to that she acknowledged Turkey as her 
suzerain and paid tribute She is now independent as 
regards her internal affairs, and cannot therefore be included 
within the present survey But England directed her 
economic development from 1879, when she helped to depose 
Ismail Pasha, and had to consider in Egypt much the same 
problems as she had to grapple with in India. Like India, 
Egypt is an agncultural area of ancient cmhzation rescued 
by England from anarchy approaching that of the Middle 
Ages in Western Europe Security and irngation have been 
the economic salvation of Egypt, as they have been of India. 
She was brought from financial ruin to solvency and is a 
striking testimony to the success of British Imperial 
economic policy which helped to turn a mediaeval into a 
modem state Like India, she is aspinng to carve out her 
own economic and political destiny and the Bntish Govern- 
ment arranged to provide her external defence and left her 
free to arrange her own internal affairs. Both India and 
Eg37pt have the same fundamental economic problems of 
smaU cultivators to whom the failure of the monsoon or 
the failure of the Nile to nse, speU famine and disaster. - 
. Where a numerous and increasing peasantry lives on the 
margin of subsistence, paternalism is inevitable, no matter 
whether it be termed democracy or autocracy. Where 
irngation on a large scale, either m the Nile basin or on the 
Punjab canals, is practised there, inevitably, some higher 
power must step in to erect the works, secure a steady supply 
of water, study the effect as a whole and dole out the water 
fairly. Autocracy and large-scale schemes of irrigation go 
hand in hand. 

Thus, if India should attain as complete a measure of 
self-government as the Bntish racial colonies she would faU 
economically into a different category It has not been a 
question of fUlmg up a manless Ian J with nmctCLnth conniry 
men, but a problem of milhons of small cultivators, weighted 
down by custom and family obligations, the subdivision of 
the land on death of the owner into tiny fragments, and the 
pressure of population on the means of subsistence. The 
typical agnculture up to 1850 was that of the self-sufficing 
type and the products were not grown pnmarily for a market. 
With railways this self-sufficiency is bemg slowly broken up, 
and an agricultural revolution of far-reaching effect is being 
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carried out by which the peasant is beginning to depend upon 
exchange 

India IS so huge that there is room for many types of 
cultivation, and although the peasant is the real feature of 
the country, still there are to be found in Assam large tea 
plantations, and coffee plantations in Mysore and Southern 
India The mass of the peasantry are poor, illiterate, and 
their stamina is sapped by malaria Thus, the Government 
plays the part of economic Providence in India to a degree 
that is not attained in the self-directing regions. 

The Plantation Colonies, as their name implies, were for 
the most part deliberate creations. They were foimded 
by Enghshmen to produce certain types of tropical staples 
such as sugar, tobacco, or coffee, and their prospenty 
and development has depended primanly on large-scale 
agricultural production or on the shipping trade They are 
based upon the possibility of exchangmg goods. They also 
vary according as their labour is imported or indigenous. 
The group of agricultural colonies with imported labour 
under the old colonial system compnsed such regions as 
Virginia and the continental regions to the south of that 
state and the West Indies, mduding British Guiana and 
Honduras. The West Indian group stiU remain within the 
Empire, and to it has been added Ceylon, Malaya, Fiji, 
North Borneo, and Mauntius, all rel5dng on imported labour. 
The group reljnng on indigenous labour is represented by the 
Afncan colonies of Nyasaland, Kenya, and the newly 
acquired German colonies. Natal was in essence a plantation 
colonj- with its tea, sugar, and wattle farms, and its imported 
Indian labour, but when it jomed the Umon it became 
merged in the larger whole of the Umon, and the Union 
economic pohcy was that of a national State and not that of 
a plantation colony To term a place a plantation colony 
does not mean that there is no agnculture earned on by 
natives. It does mean that tlie wealth and prospenty of the 
country rest on the exchange the planter has developed 
rather than on a self-sufficing village culture where the 
products are not grown for a market and where there is 
little or no surplus 

Ceylon is typically a plantation colony m that its 
prospenty depends upon the planting community and the 
port of call, Colombo. While there were in 1911 no less than 
1,060,167 Tamils, and 2,715,686 Sinhalese m the island out 
of a population of 4,110,367, the bulk of the agricultural 
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work on the plantations was supphed by immigrant labour 
from India, amounting to 600,000 persons in 1917A 

The Federated and Protected Malay States also have a 
large indigenous population, but their prosperity has been 
based between 1874 and 19x4 on tin mining and on rubber 
production, i.e on outside planting and mining undertakers 
Neither in Ceylon nor Malaya has the native population in 
the past century furnished the labour or the trade on 
which the pro'-jj^rirv' of the colony has rested — that has been 
furnished lij’ ajioi Jnbour and alien capital. Singapore and 
Hong- Kong also belong to this category, but they have been 
" planted ” not for the sake of tropical products, but for 
trade, and are great shipping and exchange bases. 

The plantation colonies do not aim at self-suf6aency. 
Their whole economy rests on the abihty to exchange their 
products or on being, as is Hong-Kong, a nodal point of 
distribution. The West Indian Islands, being plantation 
colonies, import all their foodstuffs Not even the freed 
negroes attempted a self-sufficing agriculture 

A prominent feature of a large group of these colonies is 
that the labour supply for ihc planting or mining industries 
has had to be imported and has been encouraged to settle. 
Negro slaves from the West Coast of Africa were the first 
imported labourers in the West Indies or Virginia. When the 
British Government emancipated the slaves in 1833, the freed 
negroes, having few wants, would not engage in wage labour 
and in order to assist the development of these tropical 
regions their governments began to arrange for the import 
of Indian and Chmese coolies.® In other places where the 
native labour was insuffiaent, labourers were imported from 
outside, as in Fi]i, Labuan, and North Borneo. 

In the Malay Pehmsula the native does not enjoy the 
reputation of being energetic, and it is the Chinese 
immigrants who have been the making of the country. As 
soon as the British established real order and security after 
1874 they amved in large numbers and developed the tin 
mimng which has been the basis of the prosperity of Malaya. 
They are also found in Labuan and North Borneo, and have 
been the real makers of Hong-Kong under British secunty. 
Natives of India have also migrated to, or have been 
recruited for, the Malay Peninsula in large numbers to work 

^ Report by Majonbanlcs and Marakayar to the Indian Government* 

* There -were 130,000 East Indians in British Guiana, 110,000 in 
Tnnidad, 18,600 in Jamaica. D.O.T. Report, W, Indies, 1922, p, 16, 
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on the rabber plantations. Javanese have also come in as 
labourers on the estates and their number is increasing. 
Many of the native people of Sumatra have migrated to 
Malaya and have started to make rubber plantations 
There have been, in fact, dunng the mneteenth century, 
three mother countries, England, India, and China. The 
United Kingdom provided the bulk of the emigrants for the 
self-governing colonies From India labour was recruited for 
Mauntius, the West Indies, mcluding Guiana and Honduras, 
Natal, British and German East Africa (now Kenya and 
Tangan3dka), Fiji, Assam, Ceylon, and the Straits Settle- 
ments. A certain proportion of these Indian coolies have 
remained in the countries to which they migrated and have 
become landowners and traders. Mauntius has become 
virtually an Indian island, and so has Trmidad. The Indian 
inhabitants of British Guiana are amongst its most 
prosperous inhabitants. The migration of Asiatics to places 
within the Bntish Empire has been as remarkable as the 
European migration to the New World. 

‘'Nyasaland and Kenya with Zanzibar may both be 
regarded as plantation colonies, although there were in 
Kenya 9,651 Europeans in 1921, and it borders on the class 
of colony or racM expansion. It also contained 22,000 
Indians and 2 J to 3 milhon negroes. Both are regions of large 
estates, both depend upon outside markets and the sale 
of specialized tropical products — coffee, tea, tobacco, and 
cotton in Nyasaland , coffee, sisal hemp, and flax m Kenya ; 
copra and cloves in the coastal strip, and in Zanzibar.^ 
The disunction between these Afncan plantation colonies 
and those formerly mentioned is that their labour supply is 
indigenous, although there are many complamts that it is 
insufficient and irregular The Germans worked Togoland, 
the Cameroons and Tanganmka as plantation colonies, and 
got over the labour difficulty by using compulsion.® 

The budgets of these tropical colomes are expected to 
balance, but the British Government, in the shape of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, deades the form of their 
taxation, and they are free trade in policy, 1 e. their customs 
duties are for revenue only. The Colonial Office and 
ultimately the British Parliament is responsible for their 

^ Cattle farming is also earned on m ihe Highlands, but only hides are 
exported 

* The total area taken over m the Cameroons by the Government 
of Nigena was 246,181 acres, of which 49,900 were under cultivation. 
Cmd. 468 (1920), p. 73. 
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economic development, and since the advent of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain as Colonial Secretary in 1895 greater interest has 
been taken in the tropical colonies than at any previous period 
of the nineteenth century He regarded these regions as 

undeveloped estates in which it was necessary to sink 
capital if good results were to be obtained. His energetic 
championship was such that Parliament in 1899 granted a 
loan of £3,351,820 at 2| per cent to be repaid within fifty 
years The money was devoted to public works, and this 
grant was followed by further grants for the encouragement 
of scientific agriculture, cotton growing, the study of tropical 
medicine, and preventive measures against insect pests. 
This po]icv of scientific development was continued by 
Mr Cl'aml)-‘rL'ir's successors, and was not merely applied 
to plantation colonies, but was also applied to a third group 
of the directed Empire, viz. to the primitive peoples who 
are governed through a system of indirect rule and native 
administration. 

This group may be termed Native Colonies in contra- 
distinction to the Plantation Colonies They contain people 
leading a no«^?dlc pn^toral cxi-tc *^00 while others in reserves 
live on the produce of communal cattle herds The basis 
of the economic life of one class of natives is the collection 
of forest produce for sale while others cultivate land either 
communally or individually. Some of these peoples merely 
sell a surplus, other native cultivators grow consistently for 
a market and purchase their necessaries. 

In these regions economic control has been exercised 
through native rulers, and a Nigerian emir or Uganda prince 
has been made responsible for influencing his people under 
the advice and stimulus of the British Resident or political 
officer.^ 

The real economic divergence between the Native and the 
Plantation Colonies lies in the fact that the former provide 
their own labour supply and that the planting clement is 
inconspicuous in relation to the total production of the 
native inhabitants In this region the Government has 

1 “ Let us realize that the advanced communities form a very minute 
proportion of the population of British Tropical Africa The vast majority 
are in the primitive or early tribal stages of development. To abandon 
the policy of ruling them through their own chiefs, and to substitute the 
direct rule of the British officer, is to forego the high ideal of leading the 
backward races by their own efforts, in their own way, to raise themselves 
to a higher plane of social organization, and tends to perpetuate and 
stereotype existing conditions.” — Lugard, op. cit., p. 215. 
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to undertake a great deal of the work the planter would do 
for himself in the way of grading produce, finding markets, 
and providing new seed These are regions where savage 
peoples are being slowly trained to cultivation instead of 
relying almost entirely on the collection of forest produce 
or the tendence of communal cattle herds 
’ Planters are to be found m Uganda where they raise 
tobacco and coffee, and also in West Africa, but they are not 
the typical feature of the production of these colonies which 
would not collapse if the planting element were to be with- 
drawn It is the native peasant who is the basis of the 
economic development of these regions. 

Throughout this group there is a definite ideal, the aim of 
which is to develop the native through his own civilization, 
yet there is such a tremendous gap to be filled that it is po^^sible 
that Western f"'wh7ahon wll c ^-cntually be the dominant 
type acting ( It ‘ ny, education, and such 

economic factors as scientific agnculture, railways, or trade. 
In the agricultural Empires of ancient civilization there was 
another basis to work on, viz. a tradition of high culture in 
the past. 

It is difficult to give any adequate description of the 
economic structure of these native colonies because each 
region contains different types of primitive agricultural 
practices. While the tendency is for a region under the 
guidance of its Resident or chiefs to pass from a primitive 
into a less primitive stage, this docs not affect all peoples 
ahke even in one area of government 

It is clear that if primutive people are to have medical 
relief it must be paid for somehow , if they are to have 
education it must be paid for somehow , if roads are to be 
made and kept in repair there must either be forced labour 
or money to pay wages The necessity for a civilized equip- 
ment does tend sooner or later to produce cultivation for 
exchange even amongst the most primitive self-sufficing 
peoples, otherwise these services must remain in abeyance ^ 

1 This c£,ii be seen at v ork in the terntory taken over from the Gennans 
in the Cameroons ‘ It ib hoped to eataDlish small arcssiiig stations of 
the nature of ‘ Aid Posts ’ under the direction of the medical officers 
and staffed by natives 'suificicntly trained to use 'simple remedies who will 
advise the local inhaoitants in sanitary measjre*! With improved 
communications it will as -su redly be found that not only wil: the people 
be able to seek medical advice r^ore fieely but that tne freer exchange of 
commodities will raiac the standard of living and increase the food supply 
with the improvement of the health of children .*’ — Report on Cameroons^y 
1922, p. 46. 
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The Sudan may be taken as an instance of varied types of 
agncultural production. Its typical economic feature prior 
to the war was nomadic cattle herding. Cattle meant 
prestige, and the chiefs would not sell the animals. Durmg 
the war they were persuaded to sell cattle to feed the troops 
in Egypt, and a large trade grew up to supply Egypt with 
meat. The Sudanese chiefs were, therefore, brought into the 
circle of exchange. Although typically nomadic, some 
peoples in the Sudan were collectors of forest produce in 
the shape of gum-arabic, which was the exudation of the 
trees to cover the wounds made by sand storms. With the 
recent development of irrigation, the Sudan promises to 
become a country of exchange cultures m its cotton growing 
which will be in the hands of natives Railways are being 
built, ports developed, and the economic character of the 
country is being rapidly changed. 

Bntish Somdiland, the north-eastern parts of Kenya, 
large parts of Uganda, and Northern Nigena are typically 
lands of nomadic peoples In these regions there is neither 
the stimulus of the Egyptian market nor cotton at present. 
Yet in other parts of Northern Nigeria there is both cotton 
growing and ground nut culture. Most negro tnbes in fairly 
open country free from tsetse fly depend upon their 
communal cattle herds and require large areas for grazing 
purposes. Where the white settler has come in there has 
been a delimmation of reserves, often ample at the time 
As, however, the tnbes increase in numbers, or the white 
man extends his operations, there is often considerable 
fnction Cattle-owning peoples are to be found m 
Bechuanaland, in the reserves of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, in Basutoland and m the reserves in Cape Colony 
and Natal The people on reserves differ from the nomadic 
tnbes in that they do not move from place to place and 
therefore cultivate a certain amount of ground for cereals. 
Their exchange staples are hides and skins and surplus 
mealies 

The collection of forest produce is an important economic 
feature of Southern Nigena. The rivers are bordered by' 
thick forests, the people cannot be nomads, and m parts 
cannot even keep cattle owing to the fly, so that desinng 
flesh food they are sometimes cannibals Ilie wild palm-fruit 
out of which the palm-oil and the palm kernels are obtamed, 
form a great staple of exchange, not merely in Nigena but 
also in Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast. Rubber was 
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formerly collected from the forest m West Africa, until it 
was ousted by plantation rubber. Kola nuts are another 
great staple of the forest collectors in West Afnca. Another 
group of peoples within the Empire who rely on wild produce 
are to be found in the Paafic, where copra from coconuts 
forms the great exchange staple of many of the islands. 

Among peoples who produce their own food supply, like 
the rice-growers of- Burma and North Borneo, there is 
often a surplus of these cereals for exchange This tends to 
develop into a crop cultivated for exchange as happened 
with rice m Burma. Some parts of the Empire, however, 
definitely cultivate a crop for exchange and rely upon 
supplying their wants from the sale of their staple product. 
This IS true of the negro m the West Indies who grows sugar 
or bananas The most stnkmg development is the recent 
growth of cotton in Uganda and cocoa on the Gold Coast, 
both twentieth century developments. Large parts of the 
Sudan and Northern Nigena are in process of changing 
from the primitive economics of nomadic herding to a system 
of exchange cultivation based on cotton. On the Gold Coast 
an agricultural revolution mvolving a change from com- 
mun^ to individual land holding is proceeding with some 
rapidity m consequence of cocoa growing Gambia now 
cultivates ground nuts for conversion mto salad oil at 
Marseilles, and is also a colony of exchange cultures. 

Although cocoa on the Gold Coast and cotton in Uganda, 
ground nuts in Gambia and Nigeria, are grown for an outside 
market, the method of cultivation differs fundamentally 
from that of the plantation colonies in that it is earned out 
on a small scale by natives providing m themselves and their 
families the sole labour supply.^ This type of peasant 
cultivation necessitates a great deal of government assistance 
and supervision “ To obtain success in educating the native 
to ]oin m the commerical development of the Empire 
we must proceed slowly as in the education of a child. He 
must be taught things m the simplest way, guided through 
difficulties and guarded against mistakes and loss.” Such 
is the attitude of British officials towards these pnmitives ® 

Such portions of the former German colomes of 
Tanganyika and the Cameroons as have been allotted to 


1 A large part of the ground nuLs in Gambia is grown by migrant 
labourers from tbe French colonies. They number about 20,000 annually. 

* Tolland, “Tanganyika Territory”* Untied Empire, July, 1923, 
p. 443. 
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Great Britain are being rapidly transformed from plantation 
colonies to colonies of native cultivation 

In Tanganpka the first step in that direction, which is to 
revive the authonty of the native chiefs and to work through 
them, has already been taken. The native officials set up 
by the Germans, who were often unrelated to the people 
over whom they were placed, are gradually being dis- 
possessed in favour of the tnbal organization. Opportunity 
was taken of the sales of ex-enemy property to restore to 
the tnbes some of the lands taken from them, and although 
the Government is not hostile to planters, attempts are 
being made to train the natives to grow cotton as in Uganda, 
the prospects for which are good.’- 

In the Cameroons the Northern regions are being 
assimilated to the system in Northern Nigeria, and the 
Southern Cameroons to that of the adjacent Southern 
Nigeria. T’"' •; — lative administration, the preservation 
of native ■ <>' a. slow transformation of the economic 

life -without pressure or demoralization.® There are large 
cocoa plantations mhented from the Germans at the base of 
the mountains 

The peoples of the Native and Plantation colonies are 

^ In the area given under mandate to Great Britain there were in 
April, 1921 ^ ■‘^7 <^<^0 the Belgians taking over 3,493,000 in the 

ex-German > < . m to them. In addition in the British region 

there were 9,411 British Indians, 798 Goanese, and 4,782 Arabs Tolland, 
“Tanganyika Territory** United Etiipire July, 1923, pp 439-41. 
“ The policy which is being followed is to devcloi) the people so far as is 
possible on their own lines and in accordance with their own ideas and 
customs.** 

® “ On the arrival of the Germans they appear to have made no use of 
the indigenous machinery of justice but to ha\c destroy'od it as far as 
was possible For the na.ti\e system tney substituted direct appeal to 
the Administration itself, thus nullifying the powers of the chiefs 
and elders, destroying the native system of government and setting up 
in its place the direct rule of individual Europeans, perforce ignorant 
of the local languages, unversed m native law and custom and all too 
few in numbers to cope with the work though enough to break dow n the 
native system and to dishearten the true elders amongst the people 

Thus the inauguianon of Xative Administration on the lines 
indicated imolves the resu'^Cxtation of the indigenous form of govern- 
ment, the consolidation of tnbal units, the selection of the nghtful tribal 
or clan chxef . . or in other cases the re-cstabhshment of the clan council 
together with the definition of the jurisdiction and powers of the chief or 
council and their lesponsibihty to the Divisional officer , the latter 
then acts as the adviser of such chiefs or councils educating and con- 
trolling them, keeping his finger bn the pulses of native life and guiding 
the people through their own channels into the paths of progress so that 
they may be m a better position to resist the process of denationaliza- 
tion and demoralization which inevitably sets in when an unorganized 
native society is brought mto close contact with the modern world.*' — 
Report on the British Sphere of the Cameroons for 1922, p. 49, 
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even more vaned than those of the colomes of Western 
civilization. 

While there has been no importation of foreign labour in 
West Afnca in the nineteenth century, a large Mahommedan 
and Arab element has penetrated since the seventh century 
into both Nigena and East Afnca as conquerors and settlers. 
The Arabs have modified the racial type and have introduced 
a considerable instinct for trade. The peoples m West Africa 
alone vary so enormously that there is no more racial 
affinity between them than there is between Scotchn’cn and 
Itahans. In Nigeria, for mstance, the more warhke tnbes 
occupied the plains with their animals and drove out 
weakher pagans to the hill tops. In the single mountainous 
province of Bauchi it has been estimated that no fewer than 
sixty-four languages are spoken.^ 

The East Coast of Afnca differs from the West in that the 
negro tnbes have been supplemented by a considerable 
migration of Indians It resembles the West in the presence 
of a considerable Arab element previously engaged in the 
slave trade 

Thus, within the Bntish tropical Empire are to be found in 
Africa a vast collection of negro tribes to which Arab con- 
querors have been added both in the East and West, and to 
these, again, have come in some Indian settlers on the East 
coast Beyond the seas in the West Indies are to be found 
more negroes, descendants of the slaves to whom imported 
Indians and some Chinese have been added In Malaya in 
addition to the indigenous inhabitants and their rulers are 
to be found Indians, Javanese, and Chinese. On top of all 
these peoples m all ^trgcs of dcvclopuTut are to be found the 
missionanes, the white nlanter', the minmg, railway, and 
other engineers, the traders and the Government officials, 
including the doctors and the scientists. 

^ Lugard, The Dual Mandate, p 75 




BOOK ONE 

SYNOPSIS OF PART THREE 

The Old and the New Colonial Systems 

I . The Old Colonial System, 1598-1763, i.e. from the 

acquisition of Newfoundland to Canada. 

(a) Causes of the expansion — Seventeenth Century : 

. The ideal of a self-suf6cing Empire. Tobacco, timber, 
fish, spices The emplo5mient of shipping Eighteenth 
century Raw materials and markets. 

Causes of emigration — ^rehgious and political dissent, 
profits. 

(&) Mechanism of development : — 

(1) Chartered companies for trade. 

(ii) Chartered companies for colonization. 

(c) Pohcy of mother country contained in Navigation 
Acts. 

{d) West Africa as the point of contact of the trade 
of East and West. 

^ {e) The Indian trade and rivalry of the Dutch. 

II. The new Colonial Emfire, 1763-1914. 

(«) New Regions The development of continental 
interiors ; New Brunswick 1784, Ontario as separate 
province 1791 Australia 1788. Cape Colony 1795- 
1815 The dechne in the importance of the West 
Indies. 

(&) New Island and coastal stepping-stones from the 
Mediterranean to the Pacific • Gibraltar 1784, Malta 
1800, Cyprus 1878, Aden 1839, Socotra 1886 To guard 
the Suez Canal Egj^t occupied 1882, Somaliland 1884, 
Sudan 1896-99. Ceylon 1795, Penang 1786, Malacca 
1824, Smgapore 1819, Hong-Kong 1841, Kowloon i860, 
British Columbia 1858 

(c) Pacific hne of steppmg-stones southwards: 
Sarawak 1842, Labuan 1846, British North Borneo 1881, 
Fiji 1874, Papua 1884, 1891-1901 smaller groups of 
islands. 
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id) African line of stepping-stones : Sierra Leone 
1788, Gambia 1816, Lagos 1861, separate colony 1886, 
Mauritius 1810, East Africa 1888, Zanzibar 1890, 
Nyasaland 1891. 

HI. Change in Commodtkes, 

Spices and sugar no longer occupy the centre of the 
stage Bullion produced within the Empire. Slave trade 
by sea extinguished 

Importance of colonial trade centres in wool, wheat, 
meat, butter, tea, coffee, cocoa, rubber, palm oil, 
ground nuts, coco-nuts, jute, nee. 

New British exports cotton piece goods, engineering 
products. Old ones : woollen goods 

IV. Causes of Emigration, 

Poverty after Napoleonic wars — ^industrial revolution 
and its disarrangements — enclosures— ovor-popidati on, 
especially Irish — skilled mechanics 10 erect public 
works — convicts 

The colonization company again an important 
mechanism of transferring population, 
j Land sales and subsidized passages to Australia. 

'V The financing of colonies in the nineteenth century and 
the free trade policy, 

VI, Motives of Expansion, 

[а] Markets and raw materials — the effect of the 
protectionist tariff system of Europe and the United 
States after 1878. 

The new rivalry of Germany 

(б) The desire to suppress slavery and the 
responsibility for the welfare of native races — 
Missionaries 

[c) Rivalry of France — the French policy of high 
tariffs against foreigners. 

VII The modern English method of colonial expansion 
is hy building roads and railroads. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW COLONIAL SYSTEMS 

(i) The Old Colonial System, 1598-1763 

IN order to grasp the significance of the new colonial 
^ Empire one must realize how radically it differed from 
the old. Not merely were the territones new, but there were 
new objects of trade which gave a new value to colonies. 
The people who emigrated were of a new type, and the 
attitude of the Government was wholly new both in its 
trade and its development policy. The attitude towards 
coloured races was also wholly new. And yet, although the 
nineteenth century Empire is a new Empire with new 
problems necessitating new poheies, it was buUt up and 
developed from old foundations The Outposts of the old 
colomal Empire were the stepping-stones over which Great 
Bntain passed to build up the great continental and island 
Empire of the last century and a half 
^The old Empire had consisted of such trading posts as 
Surat, Bombay. Fort St. George (Madras), Fort "Wilham 
(Calcutta), and a fort on the Gambia, a few islands in the 
West Indies, and a settled coast-hne in North Amenca 
The thirteen North American colomes, Newfoundland, and 
the West Indies constituted the areas of racial expansion. 
In West Africa and India the expansion was of the factory ^ 
or trading tj^ie 

The causes of the racial and trading efiort overseas during 
the seventeenth century are to be found in the answer to two 
questions. Why did the Government let its people go ? And 
why did people want to go These questions are really 
quite distinct. In France the Government was wilhng to let 
its people emigrate and was only too anxious that they should 
push French trade m Afnca or India. But, although great 
adventurers, soldiers, and explorers were forthcommg, 

^ i.e. a place where the trading factors congregated, not a place where 
things were manufactured. 
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the actual settlers did not want to go, the mercantile com- 
munity would not, or perhaps for lack of capital could not, 
give sustained support to the French chartered companies 
for India, Africa, and the Levant, and the absence of popular 
support and sustained mercantile effort proved the weakness 
and the undoing of French colonial expansion as a whole 
A leading characteristic of English colonization in the 
seventeenth century was the fact that it owed little or 
nothing to the State — a sharp contrast with the colonial 
Empires of Portugal, Spam, Holland, and France, which 
were all more or less state founded and state supported. 
It is true that the expansion of the Enghsh race could not 
have taken place had not the Government of the seventeenth 
century been willing to permit emigration England w'as a 
sparsely populated country containing probably 3I-4 miUion 
.people at the beginning of the reign of James L There was a 
perennial shortage of labour, population increased very 
slowly indeed, and to encourage or tolerate a dram of the 
youth and capital of the country to such far distant regions 
as America was by no means an uncnticized pohcy m 
England itself. From the very beginning, however, England 
showed that toleration of other beliefs which has been one 
of the marked features of her colonial expansion, and this 
explains why so many people were wilhng to emigrate, 
as this toleration did not exist m England, itself under the 
regime of the Act of Uniformity and i'csi Act 

Whereas other countries, such as Spam and France, 
carefully limited the people they allowed to leave the 
country, England did not hinder the emigration of any 
rehgious or pohtical dissenter. France, on the contrary, 
would not sanction the settling of Huguenots in Canada, 
nor would Spam allow any but faithful adherents of the 
Roman Cathohe Church to settle m her American possessions 
The Enghsh racial expansion on the contrary consisted of 
Puntans, Catholics, Jews, Quakers, Anabaptists, and many 
other dissenters as well as orthodox members of the Church 
of England Supporters of the King and supporters of 
Cromwell, people who would not subscribe to the Test 
Act as well as younger sons of country gentlemen whose 
natural destmy was trade had they remained m England, 
aU formed part of the population which created a British 
type m the New World. Irish Catholics and Ulster 
Protestants, Huguenots, Palatinates, and other Germans 
were also granted asylum. 
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While one of the causes which induced people to take 
part m the creation of the first Empire is to be found in 
the fact that political or religious dx^sonter^ who could 
not conscientiou‘'l\ lu into the sy=-tc'Jii ar Jionic were' freely- 
allowed to settle in the colonies, the other great cause 
lies in the economic gams to be made outpf such expansion. 

To the men of the sixteenth century colonization often 
appeared as a sort of crusade against the great Cathohe 
Power that threatened the small Protestant peoples of the 
North But the attacks on the Spanish treasure fleets 
were often quite profitable ventures The money brought 
home by Drake supplied Queen Ehzabeth -with capital 
to invest in the Levant Company, and the profits made 
by members of that Company were invested in the East 
India Company and led to the inauguration of trade with 
the East. The profits of that Company were again invested 
in the Virginia Company, and thus helped to finance the 
raaal expansion m North America The seventeenth 
century overseas expansion was carried out by merchant 
companies Their members, who consisted of country 
gentlemen as well as merchants, saw clearly that profit 
imght be made out of the commodities of the East and the 
West. The " plu mp H ollanders ” were credited with 
untold wealth denved from spices, sugar, and tobacco. 
They also monopohzed the fishing trade round the English 
coast, and had in their salted and cured fish an article 
in universal demand in Europe for the Cathohe fast days 
Why should the English be outdone in wealth, shipping, 
and prestige by the Seven Umted Provinces they had 
helped to preserve from Spanish oppression ’ So they 
followed in the Dutch footsteps to the East. 

? The English Government was wiUing to let its people 
go because in the first place it wished to limit the power 
of Spain' In 1580 Spam acquired Portugal, and added 
the Portuguese Indian Empire vuth the great spice trade 
to the gold and silver mines of the New World The West 
Indian Island' outposts from which the treasure 

ships of Spa .1 'Til.; '.a be attacked, and the expansion of 
Spain to the Norm was limited by the English settlements 
They were, as pamphleteers observed, " a hook m the 
nostnls of Spam,” “ a bit and bndlc in the mouth of Spam ” 
^The Government also saw in the colonial expansion 
of the seventeenth century the chance to found a self- 
suAB-cing economic Empire. Tobacco England obtained 
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largely from the Spamsh possessions of Cuba, sugar was 
supplied by the hated Dutch. To develop tobacco in 
Virginia was to render this country independent of Spain 
in one important respect, and to grow sugar in the Enghsh 
islands was to secure another important colonial product 
m great demand, to say nothing of being independent 
of the Dutch in this respect. 

Dutch rivalry stimulated a new interest in the fishenes 
of Newfoundland, and an English company was formed to 
develop the trade in salted and dried cod, which might help 
to further Enghsh trade with the Mediterranean. Timber 
was an indispensable article for ship-building. The English 
timber was getting used up as it was needed for fuel, for 
houses, for iron smelting, and glass making Above all 
there was a great shortage of trees suitable for masts. 
It was hoped that England might develop masts, pitch, 
hemp, and tar ih Amenca, and so render herself independent 
of the Norwegian and Swedish supplies. Although an 
English company, the Eastland Company, based its claim 
to assistance and government support on the ground 
that it imported such an indispensable commodity as 
timber, the bulk of it was brought into England in Dutch 
vessels, in the latter half of the seventeenth century. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century Enghsh ships 
fluctuated between Lisbon, Bordeaux, and Antwerp. Only 
voyages of adventure penetrated further South and North. 
During the sixteenth century merchant companies 
had been formed for foreign trade and by 1600 Enghsh 
shipping ranged from Archangel to Constantinople, but had 
scarcely penetrated outside Europe except on voyages of 
exploration, i e there was no regular Enghsh trade beyond 
Europe The ships were of a small handy size for 
short-distance voyages. )The object of encouraging 
settlement in America or voyages to India was to provide 
long-distance voyages and give encouragement to the 
building of a larger type of ship, f The Government also 
desired that the sugar, spices, colonial products, and fish 
should not merely satisfy the wants of Enghshmen, but 
that they should prove the basis of an entrepot or 
distributing trade. “ We shall rear merchant ships both 
fair and taJd,” said a writer, " so that nothing that swimmeth 
shall make them vail nor stoop, which shall make this little 
northern comer of the world the nchest storehouse for 
merchandise in all Chnstendom.” 
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Thus, a leading cause of seventeenth century expansion was 
the desire to obtain tobacco, sugar, timber, andfish. From the 
East Indies the adventurers drew spices, cotton cloth, indigo, 
and saltpetre for gunpowder To obtain these commodities 
“adventurers” luidcrrook ihc nsks, and the Government was 
willing to support them by such legislation as would help 
to develop a self-sufficing Empire It was especially anxious 
to get new fields of employment for the mercantile marine 
which was th'* ■fo".udation of Bntish defence m war time. 

In the ■ ij'.’.lo.'I’' Ci.iiury the objectives of traders 
altered considerably An eighteenth century trader would 
have mstanced raw matenals for the growing industries and 
markets for English manufactures as the principal reasons 
for acquiring or holding colonies. WTiile the older com- 
modities were stiU very important, they were reinforced 
in the eighteenth century by tea, coffee, cocoa, and by the 
growing importance of the slave trade. 

The mechanism of the trading and colonial development 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuiics was that of 
chartered companies They provided that mercantile 
knowledge, that mobilization of capital and sustained effort 
that made British colonization eventually the predominant 
type. 

The Bntish Government was too poor to subsidize 
these companies The Royal Afncan Company was the only 
one that got monetary assistance from the British Parlia- 
ment, and then not till 1730. So far from assisting the 
companies, the Bntish Government expected to borrow from 
them, and did so frequently The French companies had 
their deficits made up by the Crown, and the Crown m 
consequence determined their pohey and was not alwajrs 
consistent m its support. If the English companies gained 
it was their own affair, if they lost it was also their own 
affair They had to stand on their own feet, and this 
sharpened their commercial wits. As a corporation never 
dies, they had a continmty of existence which made them 
a more important factor in trade and colonization than 
mdividuals or “ lords proprietors 

Although the chartered companies were of two types, 
they had this in common — ^they all held a monopoly of 
the trade of their region. One group consisted of 
chartered companies for commerce like the East India, 
African, and Hudson’s Bay Companies. Eventually 
these three became temtorial powers, but this was 
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not the intention of their promoters at the outset. 
They were, as a matter of fact, anxious to avoid such 
a complication, but the necessity of keeping their trade 
safe from other nvals drove them to acquire forts and 
land. ( 

The other companies were chartered companies for 
racial expansion They, too, intended to make profit 
out of trade, but to do that in a country sparsely inhabited 
by savages a population has to be mtroduced, and so the 
Virginia, New England, Somers Island, Guiana, 

and many other companies were formed. I'' > ; hoped 
to make their profit out of land sales as well as out of the 
m^nopol” of trade Their hfe was short compared with 
that ol the great tradmg companies as the population 
they mtroduced soon " took hold ” themselves, and resented 
the government of the company. 

The mother country considered that in virtue of its 
right to prohibit emigration it had the right to control 
the economic development of colonists if it permitted them 
to leave. In return she was wiUing to provide that defence 
against Spaniards, Dutch, and Frenchmen without which 
the colonists could not hope to survive. If they had been 
forced into the system of either of these other powers, 
not merely would their trade have been rigidly monopolized 
but political and religious freedom would have been non- 
existent. The English system with all its limitations 
was the most liberal of its kind. 

But it would be quite contrary to the very objects with 
which the Empire was founded were the bulk of the trade 
of the colonies to fall into the hands of the Dutch If 
their existence merely increased the shipping and power 
of these “eternal prowlers for gain”, the merchants 
of the United Provinces, the whole object of the colonial 
system would be vitiated Hence, navigation Proclamations, 
Navigation Acts, Acts of Trade, Customs regulations 
and clauses in the charters of colomal companies formed 
an elaborate code of law and regulation designed to secure 
that English and later colonial ships should be used m the 
inter-imperial trade, that no foreigner should trade with 
the colonies, and that certain " enumerated commodities ” 
of which tobacco, sugar, logwood, and naval stores were 
the chief items, should be brought to England only. The 
colonies had, moreover, to purchase their manufactures 
from England, and competing industries were suppressed 
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if they clashed with English exports In return there were 
considerable preferences on colonial goods m England, 
bounties were given on the production of naval stores 
and other raw matenals, colonial shipping was placed 
on the same footmg as English, and received the same 
encouragement. Not merely did England undertake their 
defence, but the colonists were allowed, as they never 
would have been allowed under the great Roman Catholic 
powers, to develop their own mdmduahty, their own 
pohtical life, and their own form of rehgious worship. 

While the raaal expansion in the New World and the 
production of “ colonial products ” were the charactenstics 
of British expansion m one region of the world, the African 
expansion was a second region where the Enghsh gamed 
a footmg, partly to obtam slaves and partly in connexion 
with the Indian trade 

While New England was settled in small agricultural 
areas of a self-supporting type, the South, comprising 
Virginia, Marjdand, the Carolinas, and Georgia, were settled 
in large plantations, the principal product of which was 
tobacco. The West Indies also grew sugar. This tj^pe 
of cultivation required field labour, and the importation of 
negro slaves from W'est Africa was begun m consequence. 
Several African companies were successively formed in 
the seventeenth century to carry on this lucrative trade 
The Royal African Company, founded in the reign of 
Charles II, had the longest career of any of them, though 
it was hampered by the climate and the nvalry of the French 
and the Dutch, both of whom competed for the traffic 
and its profits 

Nor did the slave trade shock public sentiment in the' 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries The bulk 
of the European population were serfs, and could 
not move from the soil, and the idea that a man 
had a right to his own person was not generally 
acknowledged tiU after the French Revolution Slavery 
was part of the social system m Africa, and the negroes 
exported to Amenca would equally have been slaves had 
they remained m Afnca If a man or tribe were weak 
enough to be conquered they were enslaved for Afncan, 
if not for American service The Europeans did not create 
the slave trade, it was indigenous and they regarded them- 
selves as benefactors for taking the negroes out of heathen 
darkness into the light of Christian influences. Slaves 
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being worth at least £20 a piece, and often much more 
when they arrived in the West Indies, would not be wilfully 
done to death if the captain or owner could avoid it. The 
standard of sanitation, food, and comfort on all vessels 
was appaUingly low for white sailors ^ Scurvy and ship’s 
typhus took horrible toll on the long voyages, and the 
causes of these diseases and possibility of prevention were 
not known till the end of the eighteenth century, when 
lemons prevented the one and cleanliness ehminated the 
hce which conveyed the other. 

The eighteenth century regarded the slave trade as 
one that encouraged shipping, provided an outlet for 
Enghsh cloth or Indian cotton goods in West Africa, as 
the slaves were paid for in those commodities. The surplus 
was paid in gold and reinforced the British coinage by 
“ Guineas ” The sale of the slaves in Spanish Amenca 
provided the indispensable silver for the trade with India. 
Strong, docile labour was also provided for the British 
plantations in the shape of negro slaves. Their transport 
gave employment to shipping, and negro labour had the 
additional advantage that it was too unintelligent to be 
used in manufacturing. The plantation colonies would, 
therefore, be enabled with this labour to p"ov;dr a valurble 
tropical' commodity like sugar or tobacco lor Liiglaud to 
use and distnbute, and would prove an excellent market 
for Enghsh manufactures in return. Even the New England 
Puntans engaged in the slave trade. The Northern 
colonists, unlike the Southerners with their large plantations, 
had settled on small farms of a size which might be cultivated 
by an average family They required little extra labour 
and grew maize and pork, any surplus from which was sold 
to the West Indies, which did not produce their own food 
supply. In return the Northerners purchased rum with 
which they bought slaves in Afnca, made their profit on 
the resale of these slaves to the Spanish colonies or Virginia, 
and with the proceeds they bought their manufactures 
I in England. The slave trade was in fact one of the plums 
' of commerce — spices and colonial products were the others. 

' One of the very few tangible gains England was held to 

1 A petition to the East India Company in the seventeenth century was 
signed by a thousand of its seamen's widows, which shows the mortahty 
on the voyages to India Petition of Margaret Walker, Bnt Museum, 
8223 e, 1 (47). Of 1 ,500 men who went yearly to India, about the year 1 590 
in Portuguese ships, it is recorded that the number returning was rarely as 
large as 100. Moreland, From Akbar to Aurungzeb, p. 10, n. 
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have obtained out of the war of the Spanish Succession 
was the nght to supply Spanish America with slaves annually 
imder the Asiento contract of 1713. 

West Afnca was, however, not merely the great depot 
for coloured labour, but also a refitting station on the 
voyage to India Ships on a long four to six months' 
voyage needed somewhere to water and clean the seaweed 
and barnacles off the bottoms, and all nations trading with 
India had an African station England had obtained 
St. Helena in 1651, and this served her purpose, the Dutch 
had settled at Cape Town in 1652, the t’ornigueso had 
established themselves on both sides of Africa, and the 
French held Mauritius, or the He de France as it was then 
termed, vuth one of the best ports in the Pacific, Port 
Loms. Apart from slaves, Africa as a whole provided 
no attractive commodities ; it was merely an obstacle, 
needing a long detour to the South, on the way to the 
cherished spices of the Indies As soon as Portugal fell 
to Spain in 1580 and the Dutch as rebellious Spanish' 
subjects were cut off from the great spice distnbuting 
trade which they had dnven from Lisbon, they pushed 
their way out to the source of spices — ^the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago — and the English followed in their wake. 

The third great region of British expansion under the 
old colonial system was comprised in the term of “ the 
Indies These included the " Spice Islands ”, the trade 
with the Malay Peninsula, India, and the trade with 
Persia 

The strategic point of the trade was the Indian Penmsula 
not because it proidded spices, it only provided pepper and 
itself imported spices, but because it provided the cotton 
goods with which spices were purchased in the islands. 
The whole difl&culty of tradmg with the East lay in the fact 
that Europe had so little to send out that the East wanted — 
a few luxury articles for the Courts, lead, copper, quicksilver, 
and tin, coral, gold, and ivorj,', were the only commodities 
except silver that India w'Otdd absorb Therefore, it was 
mainly silver that was taken out, and British trade had 
to be organized so as to obtam silver wherewith to buy 
cotton goods to exchange for spices As the Dutch obtained 
what almost amounted to a monopoly m the Spice Islands, 
the Enghsh only retaining the little port of Bencoolen, 
they were driven more and more to work up other com- 
modities in India itself They, therefore, were the first 
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to bring cotton piece goods to Europe. They also developed 
the export of saltpetre and indigo They were able to 
obtain spices from the surplus of Indian imports. The 
voyages undertaken by the company’s servants to Persia, 
to which country they exported spices and cotton goods, 
helped to provide some of the silver required for India 
They took cotton goods to West Afnca, and from here 
obtained some of the gold and ivory so important for the 
luxury demand of India. The English trade with India 
was really a chase to find something that India would be 
wiUing to take, and the silver obtained by the sale of the 
slaves in the West Indies and Spanish America was all 
important in this connexion It was also a problem to 
find Indian commodities for sale in Europe other than 
spices After all, the absorbable capacity of Europeans 
for spices was limited, the Dutch supphed the larger quantity 
and Europeans began to require less of these pungent 
iiavounngs as sugar came more and more into use 

The English East India Company was hampered by 
the fact that it had at first to share out the capital and profit 
after each voyage. If the voyage was successful there was 
no difficulty in getting fresh capital, if it were a failure 
or the results poor the subscnptions for the following voyage 
were slow in forthcoming and the venture was on a limited 
scale Even when the capital was allowed after 1612 
to extend over several voyages before the share-out took 
place, there was no certainty or continuity in the trade. 

The English factors who were left behind to collect goods 
could never reckon on the amount of capital they had to 
spend, and whether the next subscription might not mean 
a considerable curtailment of operations Each joint 
stock enterpnse was afraid to launch out in buildings 
and equipment lest their successors, the next joint stock, 
might not be wilhng to purchase them or might try to get 
them at a low valuation. The Dutch Company, which 
disposed of a far larger capital and which was a semi-state 
venture with a continuous existence, had a much stronger 
position 

After various vicissitudes and a period when the trade 
^'th India threatened to lapse altogether, a " continuous 
Joint stock ” was formed in 1657 which meant that interest 
was paid on a capital that was permanent and not 
shared up every three or four years. The head English 
factory was established at Surat on the West coast 
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near the Gujerat cotton supphes, but a settlement was 
also made on the Coromandel coast at Fort St George 
(Madras) in spite of the fact that it was exposed to the 
monsoon and was very unsafe in consequence for shipping 
But It was the centre of the cotton trade On all tJus 
coast the Enghsh encountered the opposition of the Dutch. 
Some factones were also estabhshed on the Hooghly after 
1650, and Fort St. Wilham, afterwards to be called Calcutta, 
was built in 1690 Bombay, a swampy insanitary island, 
part of Catherine of Braganza’s dowry, was handed over 
by Charles II to the East India Company in 1662, who 
made it their chief depot instead of Surat 

Up to the end of the seventeenth century there was little 
trace of the future Indian Empire m these outlying trading 
posts. Nor was the trade an exceptionally profitable 
one — the average rate of interest paid on the continuous 
joint stock after 1657 did not amount to more than 10 per 
cent, which was not high in the days when the Government 
of England borrowed from the Bank of England at the rate 
of 8 per cent 

The sixteenth century witnessed a struggle between the 
Enghsh and the Spaniards, the seventeenth between the 
Enghsh and the Dutch, and the eighteenth century witnessed 
a new struggle for colonial possessions between England 
and France. In that century it was decided which of these 
two powers was going to control the American, African, 
and Asiatic expansion of Europe 

Both England and France had become m the eighteenth 
century great industrial nations Both of them required 
raw cotton, raw silk, raw wool, and dyes for their growing 
industry Thus, the centre of gravity of the economic 
importance of colonies was altered in the eighteenth century. 
Both nations struggled for colonies because they wanted 
markets and raw materials under their own control, not 
merely because thej* wanted spices and st gar The century 
saw the rapid expansion of the French in India and 
Louisiana, and the growing prosperity of the French 
Antilles, while a great effort was made by the French 
in West Afnca to control the slave trade ^ Industry, 
commerce, colonics, and wars became mextricably mter- 
mixed in the century-long duel L”.cr'!rn.'^ jr^n-'d m the wars j 

^ Two-thirds of the French external trade was said to be with the 
French colonies before the French Revolution Girault, Colonial Tariff 
Policy of France (translated), p. 10 
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of the Spanish succession to keep France out of the Spanish 
possessions in the New World, which the King of France 
would have obtained had he become also King of Spain. 
This would have stopped the Enghsh trade, hcit and illicit, 
with Spanish Amenca. She fought the Seven Years’ 
War partly to nrcvcnt her colonists being hemmed in by 
the French expansion extending down from Canada to 
New Orleans., As all nations excluded other nations 
from their colonial trade to lose a colony or settlement 
was to lose its trade, and so when the Moghul Empire 
collapsed, and the French under Dupleix began to acqmre 
the ascendancy in India, the Enghsh Company had no 
choice but to resist that ascendancy if they wished to retain 
the trade After the battles of Plassey and ^Yandwvash 
the company began to evolve as a temtonal and hot merely 
as a trading power in India, and this became clear when 
they obtained the right to collect the revenue of Bengal 
in 1765 The French, on the other hand, lost their Indian 
possessions, as they lost their Amencan, to England Nor 
was this the only outcome of the eighteenth century struggle. 
In 1713 the French had been obliged to acquiesce in the 
claims of the Hudson’s Bay Company to the fur trade 
of the great North-West territones, and yielded at the 
same time the mantime region then known as Nova Scotia. 
France lost another great point of racial expansion when 
she had to cede Quebec and the St. Laurence in 1763. 


(2) The New Colonial Empire 

The acquisition of Canada marks the beginning of a new 
colonial era. Tha. -period of “ tide water colonies ” was 
over once the Enghsh settled in Ontario m 1783 and the 
Australian colonists found their way m 1813 through the 
mountam barrier in New South Wales confinmg them to the 
coast. It was also the virtual end of the French colomal 
nvalry until it was revived in the penod after 1870 The 
period between 1763 and 1870 is the penod when British 
expansion was unhampered For the first time there was 
no need to struggle to get and keep a footing as against 
other nations. 

So little was the importance of continental regions appre- 
ciated in 1763 that a furious controversy raged in England 
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as to whether she should retain Canada or Guadeloupe and 
Martinique at the peace, tropical islands being regarded as 
more pi-ofi table than continental colonies. The retention of 
Canada — a contmental area in the temperate zone — ^marked 
the beginning of a new attitude towards racial expansion. 

■ It was argued that once C’c fear of the French was removed 
by the takmg o: Carr d.i ihe Amencan colonies would not 
long remain loyal to England Events soon proved the truth 
of this view. With the freedom allowed them by England, 
the American colonies had developed a vigorous economic 
and pohtical hfe of their own. It had always been part of 
England’s policy of toleration to permit the existence of 
colonial legislative assemblies The colonists had in con- 
sequence developed a nascent nationahty and resented the 
overlordship of England, whether expressed in Navigation 
Acts or Stamp Acts They wanted to lead their own life in 
their own way without dictation, let, or hindrance from any 
other power. The French in revenge for their own losses 
supported the rebels of England’s contmental colonies, to 
which a large amount of their success was due ^ England, 
occupied as she was with fighting France, Spain, and Holland 
in Europe, could only spare indifferent troops and little 
attention for outlying strips of the world. The northern and 
New England colonies had always been unpopular in 
England and at that time she never valued contmental 
colonies as much as islands owing to the infenor accessibility 
of the land areas The chenshed parts of the old coloniM 
system were the East and West Indies These regions were 
excellent markets, they produced great tropical staples for the 
distnbuting trade, and they did not compete with England. 

England still retained in 1763 some of the West Indian 
islands acquired in the seventeenth century, viz. Barbados 
(1605), Bermuda (1609), the Bahamas (1629), Jamaica 
(1655), the Leeward Islands (1632-73), to which she added 
the Windward Islands between 1763 and 1783 and Trimdad 
and Tobago between 1763 and 1797 With the exception of 
these, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, St Helena, some trading 
posts in West Africa, and India, the vast Empire of the 
mneteenth century has been acquired since 1763. It is 
therefore almost wholly new, and has been founded to a 
great extent on previous Portuguese, Dutch, and French 
expansion 

^ Doniol, Htstoire de la parhetpaUon de la France Vetahhssement des 
Etats Urns. 

I 
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The newly acquired province of Quebec was a French 
Catholic region stiU in the feudal stage of serfs and 
seigneurs settled along the banks of the St Lawrence. 
It was forest country, and every fresh settlement had to be 
hacked out with the axe, so that pioneering was a slow 
process. The great impetus to its further development came 
in 1783, when the United Empire Loyahsts, finding it 
impossible to remain under the rebel flag of the United 
States, migrated to British temtory. A new province had 
then to be carved out of Nova Scotia — New Brunswick. 
Ontario also owed the beginnings of its existence to the 
Loyalists. As England had lo-t her dumping ground for 
convicts in the United Slate=: ^he began to turn her eyes to 
New South Wales, and a new racial expansion began at the 
same time in the extreme north and extreme south The 
settlement of Australia was accelerated by the fact that the 
French were explonng in that region, and it was feared that 
they might try to obtain a compensation for their losses m 
India by some great southern settlement, which might 
threaten the Bntish expansion and trade in the East. 

The leading characteristic of the century and a half 
between 1763 and 1914 was continental inland expansion 
in both the Tropics and the Temperate regions. Yet the old 
colonial system proved the ]umping-off ground of the new. 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia were the gates of the settle- 
ment of Eastern Canada ; out of the great desolate fur- 
bearing lemtories of the Hudson’s Bay Company were to 
be carved in 1858 the flouiishing mantimc colony of Bntish 
Columbia and after 1886 three great gram-growing praine 
provinces The httle forts on the West Coast of Africa, 
retained to suppress the slave trade, became the starting- 
points of a great inland expansion into Ashanti and the 
Northern territories, while Lagos, acquired m 1861 to put 
down the slave trade on the Oil Rivers, led to the expansion 
into Southern and Northern Nigena by which 367,928 square 
miles were added to the Empire — a region more than 
three times the size of the United Kingdom. In India 
itself, partly owmg to the rivalry of the French, and 
partly owing to the necessity for keeping order, the 
great extension of Bntish rule began after Napoleon’s 
threat to India When WeUesley left India in 1805, 
the trading outposts of 1757 had become a consider- 
able Empire, includmg Bengal, North-West Provinces, 
Mysore, the Carnatic, Surat, and Tanjore. During the 
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century the Bntish dominion in India continued to grow. 
Assam was absorbed in 1826, Sind in 1843, the Punjab in 
1849, Lower Burma by 1852, Jansi and Nagpur m 1853, 
and Oudh in 1856, to which Upper Burma was added in 
1886 Singapore, acquired in 1819, again proved another 
point of continental .expansion in the Malay Peninsula, 
broadening out from the Straits Settlements into the 
Federated and Protected Malay States when the forward 
pohcy was adopted after 1874 

The two new points of contmental expansion which owed 
practically nothing to the pioneers of the old colonial 
Empire were South Afnca and Australia. But, as we have 
seen, the very loss of the United States as a convict settle- 
ment turned men’s eyes to the Southern continent as a 
substitute Cape Town again owed its acquisition to- the fact 
that the East India Companj- had established itself in India, 
and that it was a good port of call on the way to India 
Thus the South Afncan expansion is indirectly bound up with 
the Indian trade That the port should expand first of all 
into Cape Colony and then into four provinces and finally 
into the Union of South Afnca, with the great tropical colony 
of Rhodesia to the North, was but part of the continents 
expansion that is a charactenstic of the new Empire. 

During the whole of the past centuri^ it has been a question 
of the development of interiors — the moving inland from a 
port or coast-lme to control the land behind, and then the 
continuous pushing back of the frontier, a process 
enormously quickened by rSlways in the last hSf century. 

, Not merely does the new Empire consist of continents, 
but the past century witnessed the acquisition of a new 
island reSm The West Indian islands, once the most 
chenshed and richest part of the old colonial system, lost their 
importance at the beginning of the mneteenth century They 
had been the great slave depots for Virginia and Spanish 
America, and this trade was cut off with the prohibition of 
the overseas slave trade m 1807 The islands had also been 
important intermediary stations for the smuggling trade with 
Spanish Amenca. When the Spanish colonics asserted their 
freedom in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, trade 
was earned on direct between England, the United States, 
and Spanish Amenca, and the islands lost an important 
entrepot busmess They further suffered great losses when 
their slaves were freed in 1833. Inadequate compensation 
was given for the slaves and the labour supply became 
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unreliable as the freed negro showed no desire for steady- 
regular wage work. To crown their misfortunes came the 
development of sugar from beetroot and its large production, 
aided by bounties given by continental governments, 
depressed the price of cane sugar Not till the twentieth 
century did they begin to recover some of their former 
prosperity with scientific agriculture, new cultures and 
new trading connexions with Canada They have also 
acquired a new strategic importance with the opening 
of the Panama Canal. 

After 1763 three lines of islands or coastal stepping-stones 
were added to the West Indian group. The first consisted of 
a line of islands stretching through the Mediterranean and 
Indian Ocean. These were linked together by the opemng 
of the Suez Canal in 1869, which necessitated the safe- 
guarding of that route by the acquisition of fresh coastal 
territory on either side of it to guard the entrance and exit 

Gibraltar had been British since 1784, Malta was acqmred 
in 1800, the Ionian islands, captured between 1810 and 1813, 
were given to Greece in 1863. Another link in the island 
cham was, however, provided when Cyprus became Bntish 
in 1878 Aden was added in 1839, Socotra in 1876, Ceylon 
was taken from the Dutch in 1795, and was retained, 
although Java, Surinam, and Sumatra were given back to 
Holland between 1814 and 1816. Malacca was also restored, 
but was re-obtained in 1824 in exchange for Bencoolen 
Meanwhile, the Governor of Java, Sir Stamford Raffles, 
bought Singapore in 1819 for the East India Company from 
the ruler of Johore. This island was made a free port, and 
with its magnificent roadstead for ships proved to be an 
important outpost for trade to the Far East, especially after 
the development of steamships. Hong- Kong, added in 1841, 
soon became a depot for the export of Chinese labour, a 
shipping trade centred round the island and it soon 
became the outpost of the trade of Southern China 
and the great nodal point of the Pacific trade. Kowloon, 
on the mamland opposite, was added in i860. After 
the opemng of the Suez Canal fresh temtory was 
acquired to safeguard that important route. Egypt was 
occupied m 1882, Somaliland in 1884, and with Aden on the 
■opposite shore, both ends of the Canal were brought under 
Bntish control. To these the Sudan was added between 
1896 and 1899. Since the Peace of 1918, Britain has occupied 
Palestme under a Mandate, and this provides a further 
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insurance for the safety of the great highway to India should 
Egypt become hostile, while the new sphere of British control 
in Arabia illustrates the tendency to inland penetration once 
the coast-line is secured. In the same way the alternative 
route by the Bagdad railway and the Persian Gulf is 
safeguarded by the Bntish occupation of Iraq. 

Both Singapore and Hong-Kong acquired a new im- 
portance with the development of the steamship, while 
Biiriih Columbia, which became a Crown Colony in 1858, 
gamed a new importance with the growth of the Pacific 
trade The completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in 1886 made Canada the Impenal hnk between the Pacific 
and the Atlantic, and still further brought the Pacific and 
its islands into prominence by providing an alternative 
route to England ^ 

A second series of ocean steppmg-stones was acquired as 
part of the new Pacific development, and connected up the 
new inland expansion in the Malay Peninsula with the new 
southern expansion m Australasia. Sarawak, acquired by 
Mr., afterwards Rajah, Brooke in 1842, placed its foreign 
policy under the control of Great Britain in 1888, and to this 
extent became a Protectorate Labuan was acquired in 
1846 as a base from which to put down the rampant piracy 
in the islands which menaced the safety of shipping. Further 
territory in Borneo was acquired by the British North 
Borneo Company from the Sultan of Brunei in 1881, and the 
remainder of his territory has since come under Bntish control 
and is administered by a Resident attached to Singapore 
under whom Labuan is also placed 

Fiji was added m 1874, and Bntish New Guinea in 1884 
at the urgent request of the Australians in order to insure the 
defence of thatcontment. The Commonwealth itself took over*. 
Bntish New Guinea m igoi and renamed it Papua To these 
great areas a host of sm^ islands and island groups, forming 
an inner and outer ring of defence for Australasia, have 
been added between 1891 and 1901, such as the Ellice, 
Solomon, Tonga, and Gilbert groups of islands These 
places have now gained a new importance for defence 
with the coming of the submarine and for trade with the 


1 Wei-hei-wei and the island of Liu Kung was another hnk in the 
Pacific chain leased by China to England in 1898, but it was arranged 
at the Washington Conference of 1922 that these temtones should be 
given back to China. 

G 
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development of copra ^ for oils and rock phosphate for 
manures. 

Another and third group of coastal regions and island 
outposts was acquired off the coast of Afnca. 

With a view to establishing a colony for liberated slaves, 
Sierra Leone was acquired in 1787 Lagos continued to be 
the great depot for the slave trade, and was only taken in 
1861 to prevent the traffic from that port. In 1850 Great 
Britam bought up the Danish forts in West Afnca, and 
the nghts of the Dutch were surrendered in 1872. Cape 
Town, taken in 1795, was given back to the Dutch, was 
retaken in 1806, and finally kept in 1815. The English, 
quixotically, paid the Dutch six million pounds com- 
pensation for the port, although they already held it by 
nght of conquest 

In the same period Mauritius, then the He de France, 
a point from which the French had intngued against the 
Bntish in India, was taken m 1810, and retained at the peace. 
On the Eastern coast of Africa, Zanzibar and Bntish East 
Africa were acquired by a chartered company in 1884, 
known as the Imperii British East Afnca Company. 
Zanzibar in 1890 and Bntish East Africa in 1895 became 
Protectorates. The inevitable tendency to inland expansion 
from the coast was again made clear by the retention of 
Uganda, its elevation to the rank of Protectorate in 1893, 
and the building of a railway to connect up with the coast. 
Meanwhile, the African Lakes Company had been active 
in Central Africa, and part of the sphere of their operations 
became the Protectorate of Nyasaland in 1891,^ while the 
rest formed part of Northern Rhodesia in 1895, and was 
admimstered by the Chartered Company of South Afnca.® 
Thus another point of inland penetration was imtiated 

It is sometimes difficult to reahze how recent are these 
two lines of development m Afnca and the Pacific Africa 
instead of being merely an obstacle on the way to India, a 
coast which one passed by to get to another objective, 
became desirable in itself, but not till the days of railways 
and steamships. European governments then reahzed the 
value of its tropical products now made available by the new 
transport faahties, and began to scramble for Afnca in the 

^ Dried coco-nut. 

* Its name was changed to that of Bntish Central African Protectorate 
in 1893, but the old name, Nyasaland, was revived in 1907. 

* Basd Williams, Ce«i Rhodes, p. 66. 
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’eighties. Bntish chartered companies with their instmct 
for trading profits had already made treaties with chiefs 
and had obtained concessions in West, South, and East 
Africa, and enabled England to establish a claim to valuable 
inland regions 

In the same way the development of Australia and New 
Zealand gave an entirely new value to the South Pacific 
and its islands New shipping routes developed and from the 
Cape new lines struck south Steamships also came out by 
the Canal, called at Ceylon, and again turned south to the 
Antipodes. Another great line of trade and shipping began 
to go to the Far East. With Hong-Kong as a central point 
trade began to be increasingly developed with China and 
Japan after the opening of the treaty ports in 1842 and 1854 
Vancouver, which became a Crown Colony in 1858, and 
ivhich has excellent supphes of coal, proved an important 
Bntish outpost for trade in the North Pacific and thus the 
British Empire had its foothold m both the north and south 
of the Pacific ocean. This southern and northern trend of 
trade routes in the Paafic and the penetration of Africa 
from the North down through Egypt and the Sudan, up 
from the East through Bntish East Africa and Uganda, 
up from the South through Southern and then Northern 
Rhodesia, and m from the West from Lagos to Lake Chad, 
were all specially characteristic of the expansion of the last 
half century since 1870 

A second charactenstic of the nineteenth century Empire f 
IS the radical change m the nature of its trade Slaves are not * 
now an article of commerce for which European nations 
struggle.’- On the contrary', they combine to suppress the 
traffic.® The Spanish possessions are no longer the great 
source of bullion. Nor is British colonial trade so organized 
as to obtam a supply of buUion from Guinea, Spanish or 
Portuguese America, as in former days , the bulk of the 
gold and much of the silver of the world is now produced 
withm the Bntish Empire Spices no longer occupy the 
pre-eminent place, and most of the modem colonial staples 


1 The Board of Trade approved of the slave trade sufficiently to veto 
an Act passed in Jamaica m 1775 which proposed to put an extra tax on 
slaves, as “ it could not allow the colonies to check or discourage in any 
degree a traffic so beneficial to the nation ”, Egerton, British Colonial 
Policy, p. 273 

® There is still a certain amount of illicit slave trade in “Afnca and it is 
openly earned on m Abyssinia. Bntish gunboats are still employed in 
the Red Sea to put an end to the export of slaves 
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are, indeed, almost wholly new. Wheat, wool, mutton, beef, 
butter, and cheese were never transferred for long distances 
till the last two decades of the nineteenth century. The big 
export of wheat from the Canadian prairies, Australia, and 
India did not develop till the ’nineties. Not tiU the 'thirhes 
did large Australian supplies of wool become available and 
occupy a leading place m the colonial trade. Previously, 
merino wool was only obtainable from Spain, and then in 
insufi&cient quantity for machine production. Spices, sugar, 
and tobacco are still very important, but whereas tea 
used to be imported by the East India Company from China, 
the bulk of the tea for British consumption is now produced 
in Ceylon and in Assam, where it began to be developed after 
the monopoly of the East India Company’s trade with Chma 
was suppressed in 1833 and 'lu n were allowed to settle 

in India and acquire land. 

In 1834 the Indian Government caused tea plants to be 
brought from China. In 1835 the first tea garden was 
planted at Luckimpore, Assam. It was not till 1856 that 
the export became an important item in Indian trade. The 
present tea plant is a cross between the indigenous plant 
and the Chinese import. The increased demand in the 
nineteenth century may be seen from the following figures 
of tea consumed in England : — 

1800 20,358,827 lb 

1835 36,574.004 

1864 88,500,000 „ 

1885 182,408,830 „ 

Indian tea imported into England was : — 

1864 2,796,000 lb. 

1886 76,585,000 

For the first time in 1888 Indian tea surpassed the China 
imports. 

• Coffee was started m Ceylon in 1825 but suffered from a 
disease {Hermleia vastatnx) which rmned the mdustry after 
1876. In its place tea was gradually planted It is now 
grown and consumed in quantities previously undreamed of. 

The total imports of tea in 1920-21 from India were 292 
million lb. and from Ceylon 113 million lb From China 46 
million lb. were imported. 

Rubbe r became commercially important when Mackintosh 
developed the waterproofing of cloth in 1823, and when the 

^ From Reports on Colonial Sections of the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, 1887, pp. 147-8. 
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vulcanizing process of 1843 found new uses for the product. 
The Brazihan forests then furnished the chief source of 
supply, and rubber was also found in a wild state in British 
West Africa. Rubber seeds were successfully cultivated at 
Kew in 1876, and distributed to the tropical colonies. After 
a good deal of experimentation with different varieties, and 
after proper methods of tapping the tree for the milk had 
been devised, rubber entered upon the plantation stage 
towards the end of the ’eighties with a large and increasing 
production Even the seed became valuable as source of oil 
The production of plantation and wild rubber totalled 
370,000 tons m igzo. Of this Malaya produced 57-5 per cent, 
Ceylon 12-5, South India and Burma 2 0, Netherlands East 
Indies 25 5, other countnes 2-5 per cent.^ Cultivated 
rubber has almost ousted wild rubber. 

Durmg the mneteenth century there was an ever- 
increasmg demand for oilseeds They were required for 
providing the raw matenal for candles and lamp oil, for such 
industrial purposes as dressmg hides, for soaps, paints, and 
edible purposes 

Different kinds of oils were, however, required for different 
processes Colza oil, made from rape seed, was largely used 
for lamps till it was displaced by the mineral oil, petroleum, 
at the end of the ’sixties. This seed was obtained from India. 

For paints and varnishes a qmck-diying oil is needed, and 
this IS the nature of linseed oil which is obtained from flax 
seed.-* The rapid growth of houses owing to the increase of 
population needed an increased amount of paint and 
the demands of the railways, for painting their carriages, 
trucks, and locomotives, siU tended to mcrease the 
production of hnseed oil. Linseed oil also became the basis 
of the linoleum manufacture which developed m the 
’seventies,® and this further stimulated the demand. India, 
m 1910, produced about one-fifth of the world’s supply. 

Pahn-oil had been exported from the West Coast as earlyi 
as 1^87. It was cxtensivdj’- used during the nineteentl^ 
century for the same purposes as coco-nut oil, viz. for soaps| 
candles, lubncants, and in the twentieth century for 
margarine. 

1 Cmd. 1678 (1922). 

2 Flax when allowed to npen for seed is no use for fibre and the countries 
that produced the fibre, like Russia and Belgium, did not produce the 
seed. 

® Patents were taken out in 1863. 
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The illuminations for Queen Victoria’s wedding consisted 
largely of candles made from the coco-nut, and we may date 
the substitution of the vegetable oUs for tallow from about 
that date. In the ’sixties the tin-plate industry took a new 
lease of life with the demandfor tin cans for packing preserved 
meats and fruits which began with the supply of tinned foods 
to theNorthem Army during the Amencan Civil War. These 
iron plates coated with tm require a bath or baths of tallow or 
oil in the process of manufacture and a new demand for the 
latter arose. The increased use of leather goods, boots, and 
shoes, which gave rise to machinery in the boot and shoe 
trade in the ’sixties, mcreased the demand for oil for treating 
the leather. The growing need for lubneants for railways 
and machinery also contributed to the bunt for oils. 
Napoleon III, anxious to get a product for the French Army 
which should serve as a substitute for butter, set his chemists 
to work, and Mege Mouries evolved margarine m 1869, but 
it was Holland that developed the manufacture about 1870 ^ 
A factory was set up ii England in 1882. For this, animal 
fats were at first used. As cold storage developed in the 
’eighties the carcasses of the sheep were no longer boiled down 
for tallow but were exported, and supplies of animal fats 
became more difficult to obtain for either marganne or tin- 
plates ® This drove the soap, candle, margarine producers, 
and other fat-users to seek a substitute in liquid oils. The 
question was how could they be made sohd. Coco-nut oil 
solidifies at a much lower temperature than most oils, and 
was therefore the fiist to be used as coco-nut butter. Thus, 
the coco-nut began to supplement the cow. 

Cotton seed was also largely employed in the manufacture 
of marganne and soap. The enormous value of this oilseed 
alone may be seen from the fact that in 1910-11 India 
exported cotton seed to the value of ij milhon sterling and 
Egypt over 3 millions, some of which would be used for 
growing fresh cotton plants, but the bulk for oil purposes. 

A process known as “ hydrogenation ” was perfected in 
1903 which not only rendered most liquid oils firm but 
deodorized them at the same time The same process 
rendered solid and even deodorized the mal-odorous fish 

^ Report of Committee on Edible and Oil-produang Nuts and Seeds, 
ms, Cd. S247. 

* In 1881 the British imports of Australian tallow were 90,000 casks 
of 7 cwt. each. In 1885 it had dropped to 53,000. Report on Colonial 
Sections of 1887 Exhibition, p. 261. 
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oils Thus, all the liquid oils, especially palm-oil and palm- 
kemel oil, acquired a new value.^ 

A solid hard fat was also extracted from the cocoa bean 
and forms the basis of the “ cream ” m chocolates. 

Meanwhile ground nuts which yield a non-drying oil 
formed the basis of a trade in salad oil and cooking oils. The 
.chief supphes of these nuts came from India and Gambia, 
and were treated at Marseilles. India also exported the 
sesamum seed from which a semi-dr5nng oil was also 
expressed at Marsalles This is used for soap, margarine, and 
as a liquid oil for cooking In 1911 the value of the export 
from India of this seed alone was £2,135,839. 

The castor oil seed was another of the non-drying oils 
which formed a valuable lubricant It was also extensively 
used in medicine, for dressing leather belting, and for 
transparent soap. It is now used for lubricating aeroplanes. 
In 1911 the expoils of the seed from India was valued at 
£1,099,975. 

The residue of these oilseeds was made up into cake 
for cattle, and greatly increased the milk jnelds on the 
Continent where it was more extensively used for this 
purpose than in England. The husks are used for paper- 
making 

It will therefore be seen that the demand for oilseeds, 
constantly increasing as it did throughout the century and 
becoming more urgent in the ’seventies, reacted on the West 
Coast of Africa,^ helped to make oilseeds one of India's 


^ The palm-fniit consivta of an outer rind and a nvt, inside of which 
la the kernel The nna is boiled down locally by the uonien and the oil 
extracted. They crack the nuts and extract the kernels w'hich are sent 
to Europe to be crushed. Before the war they went chiefly to Germany 
and Plolland for crushing. During the war crushing works were established 
in England on a large sca,le 

- “ The magnitude of the export trade from West Africa of vegetable 
oils and oil-producing substances is proved by the fact that in 1913 its 
value amounted to nearly ten millions sterling Of that trade palm-oil 
and palm-kernels accounted for over eight million^ Analysed according 
to the countix’ of origin, the exports from British possessions amounted 
to ;J7,519,000, from French possessions (in 1912) to 782,000, and from, 
the former German possessions (m 1912) to ;£535,000. Nor is this all. 
Rapid expansion is proceeding Exports from British possessions m West 
Africa have trebled in value in the last decade. The trade in palm- 
kernels amounted in 1913 to over five millions sterling or over half the 
total exports from West Africa, Of this great total over ;^4,250,000 or 
four-fifths of the whole came from British possessions. Yet three-quarters 
of it went to Germany to be milled.” Cd, 8247, p. 5. 
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most important exports, and stimulated the growth of the 
coco-nut throughout the British Tropics.^ 

The bulk of the cocoa consumed in England was formerly 
produced in the West Indies where it was transplanted 
from Central America,^ and it is still a great staple crop in 
the islands. In 1822 the consumption of cocoa in England 
was only 500,000 lb. of which one-half was consumed by the 
Navy. The demand, however, rapidly increased. In 1848 
2| million lb. and in 1888 18 million lb. were consumed ® 
In other words, the rate of consumption had risen from 
half an ounce per head to half a pound in 1888. 
Some seeds were brought back from Fernando Po to the Gold 
Coast in 1879 and by 1891 cocoa was exported to the value 
of 1^4 sterling. In 1919 the value of the export was eight 
millions sterhng and the Gold Coast had become the premier 
cocoa-producing region of the world.* 

A new fibre, ]ute, began to be spun m Dundee about 1833. 
The demand for bags for grain after free trade was estabhshed 
in 1846 gave an enormous impetus to the manufacture of 
jute. By 1850 improved spinning machmery had been 
evolved, and the industry started on a prosperous career in 
I Scotland. The Cnmean War gave a great impetus to the 
, demand for bags and sacks. In 1857 ]ute mills were set up 
' near Calcutta The demand for gunny bags grew so rapidly 
with the wheat, flour, and other cereal exports after 1870 
that the value of the raw jute alone was estimated to be 
six millions sterhng in 1883.® Only fifty years after the start 
of the manufacture in Great Britain Scotland consumed 
73,600 cwt. per week, while large quantities were also 

^ On the whole question see Paper on “ Oil Resources of the Empire 
by Dr. Perkin, Jottrnal Royal Society of Ark, April, 17th, 1914, The 
annual production of oilseed m India is reckoned at ;£50,000,000 in value. 
India {Nations of To-day), p. 244 
2 Chocolate is a Mexican word. 

® W. H. Johnson, Cocoa, p 2. “During the years 1898-1908 the 
world’s consumption of cocoa has risen from 70,000 tons to 164,000 tons, 
an increase of more than 134% In the same period the world’s 
production has increased from 80,000 tons to 193,000 tons or more than 
240%. It IS estimated that the area under cocoa cultivation is more 
than 2 million acres ” Op. cit., p. 4. 

^ Dudgeon, The Agricultural Forest Products of British West Africa, 

® Watts’ Dictionary of Indian Products, “ Corchorus,” 

Cwt. 

1828 . . 364 sent to Europe. 

1832-33 . , 11,800 annual average export, 

1852-53 . 439,850 

1857-58 710,826 

1867-68 , . 2,628,110 

1882-83 . . 7,274,000 
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manufactured in the Indian factones, many of them under 
the management of Scotchmen from Dundee. When floor- 
cloth and Imoleum became common another impetus was 
given to]ute, which formed the back of the canvas on which 
the surface was spread. 

In 1913 India sent 347.000 tons to Great Britain, valued 
at approximately nine million pounds 

Rice, which was formerly obtained under the old colomal 
system from the Carohnas, was httle eaten by Englishmen 
till the shortage of cereals during the Napoleonic wars drove 
them to use it. Its introduction from India was due to the 
mvention of a machine in England for huskmg the rice. 
During the mneteenth century it became an article of 
export from India and Burma and hke tea is consumed in 
such enormous quantities as to form practically a new trade. 
As the plantations developed in Ceylon, Malaya, in the East 
and West Indies, and in Natal, to grow sugar, wattle tea, 
and rubber, nee was required in increasing quantities 
to feed the coohe labourers employed as well as for a 
new cereal for the white races.^ A large proportion of the 
export was sent to Germany and England and there polished 
and re-exported Rice, m fact, followed the coohe round 
the world. 

The demand for tropical produce is steadily mcreasing' 
m an age which travels on rubber tyres and walks on rubber 
heels, which keeps itself clean with soaps made from palm- 
oil, which tnes to beheve that margarine is as good as butter, 
and certainly eats it in large quantities and which fondly 
persuades itself that " pure salad oil ” or “ hmle de 
Provence ” is grown on ohve trees in Italy or France instead 
of being made of ground nuts from Gambia or India In an 
age which turns to cocoa as an alternative to claret, and m 
which tea and coffee are universal stimulants, which con- 
sumes sugar m quantities previouslj’’ undreamed of, m which 
chocolates are almost as popular as smoking, and in which 
oranges, pineapples, bananas, and grape-frmt are to be 
bought on costers’ barrows, and m which even German and 
Dutch cows hve on oil-cake made from palm kernels or 
coco-nuts, the Tropics are bound to assume an ever-growmg 
importance. 

^ The annual imports of nee m Tnnidad, Barbados, and Jamaica alone 
exceed 18,000 tons every year, and the four largest West Indian colonies- 
import at least four million bags. Dept of Overseas Trade, Com- 
missioners Report for West Indies, 1922, p. 16, 
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The woollen goods of England continued to find a 
great market in the colonies but iho\ were supplemented in 
the nineteenth century by cotton piece goods, a new manu- 
facture in England itself. Indeed, it has been stated that the 
demands of India alone kept Lancashire busy for three 
months of the year. An entirely new and vast market 
has been opened up for engineering products, locomotives, 
rails, iron bridges and harbour equipment Before the 
war of 1914 Australia was Great Britain’s largest 
customer for locomotives, India being second. The 
new sanitary knowledge also led to a considerable export 
of iron pipes and othe»' cquipmmt for water supply and 
sewerage purposes The thing'? rti; r kmgland both sells to and 
buys from her colonies are very largely new and the old 
commodities are dealt with on a scale hitherto unknown 
A third point of difference between the old and the new 
colomal expansion is to be found m the causes which made 
people leave their native land as emigrants There was still 
the same t3^e of person who went out for adventure, also 
the clerks and overseers sent out by mercantile houses or as 
managers of plantations, and the class who left England to 
■" better ” themselves in a new land Religious and political 
dissent were, however, no longer the great impelling motives 
to emigration after 1763. Unemplojunent and the fear of 
over-population took their place Canada was peopled, as 
we have seen, by loyalists from the United States. They 
supplemented the Scotch who had migrated to Nova 
Scotia from the Highlands after the pacification, and the 
soldiers of Wolfe’s regiment who had settled after the taking 
of Quebec, and these were reinforced by other bodies of 
ex-soldiers after the various wars in Europe and America. 
After 1815 there was not merely the further settlement of 
ex-soldiers and sailors, but the great depression in England 
led to efforts on the part of philanthropic societies and poor 
law authorities to relieve the over-population and under- 
emplomnent at home by assisting indigent persons to 
emigrate. Great land companies washed, like the old 
colonization companies of the seventeenth century, to make 
their lands valuable by taking out settlers The Canada 
Company, formed in 1825, and the North-West Land Com- 
pany, fonned m 1834, both set themselves to recruit 
population for their unoccupied tracts of land. The industrial 
revolution and the after-effects of the wars impoverished the 
■weavers, who were also affected adversely by the drop in 
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agricultural pnces when they happened to be, as they 
frequently were, small fanners as well. Their position, as 
well as that of the agricultural labourers, was often rendered 
more difficult by the enclosures which deprived these classes 
of the commons for fuel and pasture, ^^^^cn spinning became 
a factory industry, as it did between 1780 and 1820, 
an additional source of income was lost to the women and 
children of the family. These mdustrial and agricultural 
changes made the more enterpnsmg of the working classes 
willing to go to the colonies provided some one paid them 
passage as the land companies were wilhng to do. There 
was such over-population in Ireland that the best remedy 
appeared to be emigration. In the twentieth century 
Sir Horace Plunkett calculated that Ireland could not 
support on the land more than 3 milhon persons in a decent 
standard of comfort. There were over 8 million there in 
1846. Sheer famine from over-population started the great 
stream of Irishmen after 1846, and many of them went to 
the colonies, chiefly Canada. This colony being so much 
nearer than any other had a lower fare for the passage, and 
the great bulk of the emigrants either went there of their 
own accord, or were assisted there by relations and 
philanthropic soaeties. They often moved later on into the 
United States, where the openings were better for an 
industrial people Skilled mechanics and engmeers migrated 
aU through the century to work the mines, the gas, and water 
works, the nver steamers and the railways. A great deal of 
emigration was also subsidized by trade unions to relieve 
unemplojment and keep up ivages by preventing a scramble 
for work. 

A new feature was the Government assistance and 
encouragement given to emigration In the old colomal days 
the Government looked askance on any loss of population. 
In the nineteenth century Malthus and his theory of over- 
population thoroughly scared the ruling classes, and they 
were only too ready to sanction, supervise, and in some cases 
assist emigration so that unemployment should be relieved. 
Economic and not pohtical or religious reasons were the 
underlying causes of the nineteenth century raaal expansion. 

Another new motive came into play in the policy which 
led to the begmmngs of Australia There was a great 
humanitarian movement at the end of the eighteenth 
century which had sympathy not merely for slaves but for 
criminals. The founding of Australia was an attempt to 
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give gaolbirds another chance. It was the convicts and their 
guardians who made the beginnings in New South Wales 
and Tasmania. The Government m taking out convicts 
necessarily provided a food supply and communications, and 
it was not until many years after its foundation that the 
colonists were able to provide their own wheat and meat. 
Not till a quarter of a century after the foundation of New 
South Wales did wool open up possibihties of something 
valuable to exchange and provide an opening for normal 
trade and ordinary persons. In its beginnings Australia 
seemed to have no native product for either food or trade 
From Austraha, New Zealand was reached and its flax 
and whales exploited while such curios as the tattooed 
pickled headsof deceasedMaons werein considerable demand. 

Australia was so far off — a nine months’ voyage in the 
very early days. As the fares to the Antipodes were 
necessarily heavy, assisted passagc.s wnuld have to be 
provided if the non-convict population were to increase. 
Land companies with large areas to develop were again 
to the fore in promoting emigration. The Austrian 
Agricultural Land Company operated in New South Wales, 
the Tasmanian Company in the island after which it was 
named, the Swan River Company made in 1829 a beginning 
in Western Australia, and was followed up by the 
Australind Company. The settlement of South Australia 
and New Zealand was begun on model hues by two chartered 
companies After 1834 the proceeds of the land sales were 
devoted first by the Bntish and then by the New South 
Wales Governments to obtaining emigrants and paying their 
passage. It takes two or three years for a man to feel his 
feet and become self-supporting, and he needs the backing 
of some organization or government at the start if he has 
no friends or a definite job in the colony. Thus, colomzing 
companies were important agencies in racial expansion in 
the new Empire as in the old 

In South Afnca with the presence of the Kaffirs there was 
not the same scope for white labourers Military governors 
and regiments were, however, sent out to see that Cape 
Town was kept safe as a port of call on the way to India. 
Many of the time-expired soldiers settled in South Africa. 
The distress at home was so great that the English Govern- 
ment promoted a settlement of 5,000 emigrants from 
England near Albany m 1819, thereby creatmg a nucleus 
of the English race further up the East Coast. 
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A fourth point of contrast hes m the fact that at no 
previous period did the Government of the Umted Kmgdom 
do so much as it did between 1763 and 1914 to assist its 
colonial possessions m spite of the fact that colonies were 
very unpopular and the avowed pohcy of the government 
was Imssez fairs in general. Under the old colonial 
system, as we have seen, the Crown took no active part in 
founding colonies, but the Bntish Parhament of the 
eighteenth century was wilhng to pay for their defence. 
Their commercial development was, however, subordinated 
to the ideas inherent m the mercantile system. They were 
expected to supplement and not nval the mother country 
that spent so much on their behalf.^ Tariffs and shipping 
laws were devised accordmgly. 

Two features stand out in the Government policy of the 
past century : the first is the generous way in which England 
hnancocl her colonies, especially when we take into con- 
sideration her own finanaal difficulties dunng and after the 
French wars ; the second is the reversal of the old policy 
of commercial restriction, the substitution of commercial 
freedom The whole period is one of anomalies. If England 
had been consistent she would have refused to give any 
financial help when she adopted latssez fairs as her colonii 
attitude and free trade as her commercial pohcy. Another 
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1 State of the Expenses of our American Colonies from the Accession of 
the Bouse of Brunswick to Michaelmas, 1788. 

1. For settling and securing and for defraying the expenses 

of the civil governments of the American colonies . 

2. For compensation rewards to the said colonies for 

exertions in xlieir own defence, or for assisting in 
warlike operations calculated for their own 
immediate advantage ...... 

For bounties granted on the importation of American 
commodities . . . . 

To the proprietors of Caiohna for purchasing their title 
to that province ... 

To the sufferers by the fire at Charlestown, 1740 * 

Expense of American surveys 

From 1714-75 the money voted by Parliament for 
the forces employed in defence of the colonies 
amounts to ... 

From 1775 to 1788 (both inclusive) at the rate of £100,000 
per ann , . ..... 

Extraordmary expenses for forts, garrisons, ordnance 
stores, presents to Indians .... 

Expenses of fleets and naval stations established for the 

defence of America 

Compensation and relief to American loyahsts 


582 


1,372,518 

1,609,345 

22,500 

20,00b 

34,296 

8,779,925 

1.400.000 
10,500,000 

12,000,000 

3.500.000 


Sir J. Sinclair, n, 86-7. 
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anomaly occurs in the fact that although she determined 
not to acquire any new territoryj yet she never ceased 
to add to her pos=os5ion=: throughout the century -with ever- 
increasmg lo^pon-ibjlnic^ Latssez faire was never com- 
pletely carried, and in the end was given up for the new 
constructive impenahsm. 

Financial assistance had to be given from, the very 
beginning of the new penod and three new colonies were 
directly founded by the Government : New Brunswick, 
Ontano, and New South Wales, which in those early days 
included what is now Victoria, Queensland, and Tasmania 
as well This was a new departure. Previously the Govern- 
ment had permitted colonies to be founded but had not 
been itself the direct instrument of colony foundmg. In 
Ontano, Government agents surveyed the land and planned 
the townships, and the Government assisted the settlers with 
a grant of £3,000,000, a very large sum in the days when the 
annual revenue of England was round about £12,000,000 ^ 
The Loyalists had to be clothed and rations provided, and the 
Government erected no less than four flour miUs in Ontario 


1 The income of — 

£ 

James II was 2,001,855 

King William 3,895,205 

At the Union 5,691,803 

George I 6,762,643 

George II 8,522,540 

Sir J Sinclair, History of the Ptibhc p, 33. 

The figures for the seventeen-eighties are as follows : — 

£ 

1780 12,255,000 

1781 12,454,000 

1782 12,593,297 

1783 11,962,718 

1784 12,905,519 

1786 14,871,520 

1787 15,360,857 

1788 15,572,971 

Of the grant to the United Empire Loyalists, Sir J Smclair says 

Perhaps the most splendid mstance of public generosity which the 
world has as yet eidiibited is to be found in the conduct of the British 
legislature at the conclusion of the American war, who, undismayed 
by the loss of thirteen provinces and ail the enonnous debts> and taxes of 
which the war was necessarily productive, did not hesitate to hold forth 
hopes of compensation to those who suffered by their attachment to the 
mother country in the course of the contest. 

“ It must yield no small satisfaction to every citizen of this country to 
be able to produce so unparalleled an instance of national liberality and 
spirit^ and the business being now m some measure concluded the most 
penurious can hardly wish it undone, notwithstanding the expensive 
consequences of which xt has been productive.” Ib., pp, 84-5. 
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to grind their com.^ The pubhc works, such as the canals 
undertaken by the Government to avoid the St. Lawrence 
rapids, provided at a later date much-needed emplojuiient 
for emigrants. Up to 1835 the Rideau Canal cost Great 
Britain £^<^ 0 , 000 . It had been offered to the Government of 
Upper Canada, which had dechned to take it as a gift® 
The frequent deficits m the Canadian Civil List were, 
perforce, made up by Great Bntain and she guaranteed 
another £3,000,000 towards the Inter-Colomal Railway to 
make confederation workable in 1867. 

Cape Colony was acqmred m 1815, and £6,000,000 com- 
pensation paid to Holland In 1820 the Government 
advanced £50,000 to take out 5,000 British settlers to Albany 
in South Africa. The Kaffir wars continued to be a great 
source of expense for the first three-quarters of the 
nineteenth century. The convict settlements were also a 
source of annual outlay in Australia, amounting to about 
£300,000 a year® as the revenue did not balance the 
expenditure up to 1833. Another £215,000 was found in 
1830 to surmount the first unfortunate beginmngs of South 
Australia, 4 and a further £250,000 was necessary in 1842 
to extneate the settlers in New Zealand, who had been 
taken out by the New Zealand Company, from their 
difficulties “ 

Grants in aid of emigration were made by Parliament m 
1819 (£50,000), 1821 (£68,760), 1823 (£15,000), 1825 
(£30,000), and 1827 (£20,480) From 1834 to 1878 sums 
varying in amount up to £25,000 were voted annually by 
Parhament for the removal of indigent people from this 
country.® These grants were m addition to the assistance 
given by guardians and other local bodies. Though the 
motive was one of relieving poverty at home rather 
than helpmg the colonies, it did help to provide them with 
a nucleus of labour 

It must be remembered that the population of the United 
Kingdom was only 24 milhon in 1831, ie. 13,896,797 in 
England and Wales, 2,364,386 m Scotland, and 7,767,401 
in Ireland, and that the revenue m 1831 was approximately 

^ Shortt and Doughty, Canada and %is Provinces, vol. xvin, p, 553, 

® Parliamentary Debates, Ser. iii, xxix, p 459. 

® Porter, Progress of ike Nation, 2nd ed., p, 768. 

^ Mills, The Colonization of Australia, p. 256, 

® Reeves, The Long White Cloud, p. 231. 

* Johnson, Emigration from the United Kingdom to North America^ 
p. 19. 
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fifty millions, a sum which was not kept up as in 1841 it 
had dropped to forty-seven and a half millions sterling. 
From 1816-33 there had been eleven years of deficit out of 
the seventeen with fresh borrowing to make both ends meet 
and more interest to be found somehow by taxation. Every 
class was clamounng against what they considered to be 
the excessive weight of an intolerable financial burden, and 
it was not mere factitious meptitude which made the 
majority of people in these islands regard the colonies as 
anything but “ the bnghtest jewels in the British Crown ”. 
On the contrary, Disraeli expressed a fairly general sentiment 
when he said in a letter that “ the wretched colonies " 
were “ millstones round our necks ”. It was considered to 
be an argument for free trade that it would tend to separate 
us from the burdensome colonies. 

In 1837 MacCuUoch in his Statistical Account of the Briksh 
Empire, pointed out that the colonies cost Great Britain 
no less than ^2,364,309 in the years 1833-4 He continued : 
" Nothing, in fact, can be a greater mistake than to suppose, 
as many have done, that we are mainly indebted for our 
wealth and the high place we occupy among the nations of 
the earth, to our colomal possessions. We owe these dis- 
tinctions to the favourable situation and physical capacities 
of our native country, the intelligence and enterprise of 
our people, and the emulation inspired by our free 
institutions and by the inequality of fortune that subsists 
amongst us. The truth is that we have derived ten times 
more advantage from our intercourse with the United States 
since they achieved their independence than wc derived from 
them while we had a governor m every state, or than we 
have derived from all our colonies put together And this 
advantage has not been accompanied by any drawbacks. 
W’'e have not been obliged to purchase the timber and other 
commodities of the United States when we might supply 
ourselves better elsewhere, and we have not been obliged 
to keep up armaments for their protection or to encumber 
ourselves with the government of extensive countries on the 
other side of the Atiantic.” ^ 

The £20,000,000 spent in 1833 in compensating the slave 
owners did not end the expenditure on this account. 

In spite of the cries of “ peace, retrenchment, refonn ”, 
the Impenal Government was spending m 1865 a sum which 


I p. 597. 
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could not be less than £320,000 per annum on the West 
Afncan settlements, winch at that date was nearly one-half 
per cent of the total revenue of the Umted Kingdom^ 
Consul O’Neill, formerly an officer 6f H M.S London, the 
gunboat delegated to suppress the slave trade, considered 
that no less than 5 milhons sterhng had been spent 
in fifty years by England m attempting to suppress the 
slave trade, and the crews had suffered between 1880 and 
1890 no less than 282 casualties besides mvalidings ® 

The vacant colonial Crown lands were given over to the 
Australian colomes in 1855, and their sales formed an 
important source of revenue for New South Wales, i e. 
England surrendered these assets when she might easily 
have retamed them to offset her losses in the past on the 
colony. 

Year after year we come across official statements as to 
the heavy cost of the various Kaffir wars in South Africa, all 
designed to strengthen England’s abhorrence of any forward 
movement m the colony. 

In 1867 Lowe declared in the House of Commons that “ In 
the time of the Amencan Revolution the colonies separated 
from England because she insisted on taxing them ; what 
I now apprehend as hkely to happen is that England will 
separate from her colonies because they will insist on taxing 
her ”.8 

A return to the House of Commons,^ August, 1880, put the 
expenditure for Civil and other services in the colonies 
between 1869-70 and 1879-80 at £2,285,310, while the 
expenditure for Military Services was £26,406,189. Among 
these items was £100,000 to the Transvaal m 1877-8, “ to 
meet immediate necessities,” £33,000 to Sierra Leone 
“ to assist in financial difficulties £25,206 to Natal for the 
construction of telegraph Imes, £105,000 was given to Fiji 
between 1875-8 The salaries of the Governors and their 
pensions were also defrayed by England. This remarkable 
sum of £28,691,499 spent in ten years was given at a time 
when a great depression had set in in England after 1873. 

The financmg of colonies took on rather a different 
complexion after 1890. As the self-governing colonies 

^ Lugard, Article on “ West Africa ” in The Empire and the Century, 
1905, p 839. 

2 Lngard, Dual Mandate, p. 358, n 1. 

3 Quoted Bruce, Broadstone of Empire, i, 143. 

* Abstract of the cost of the several colonies of the British. Empire 
at the expense of the Bntish Exchequer for the years 1869-70 to 1879-80. 

H 
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reached that status they no longer required financial 
assistance from the government m the shape of grants- 
in-aid, but they received it from the British public in the 
form of loans on which they paid interest. 

Perhaps the most striking instance of the new willmgness 
to help the colonies was the money given to the two Boer 
republics for reconstruction after the war in 1902. So far 
from the victor receivmg an indemnity, she paid one of 
£ 6 , goo, 000 for compensation and repatnation to enemy 
Boers and loyal Bntish subjects and giiaranlced a loan 
of ^35,000 000 at 3 per cent, with winch radways were 
rajndlv buili This is m stnkmg contrast wiili the earher 
attitude towards Cape Colony. But at this period England 
was so much richer that the amounts spared were not felt 
to the same extent. 

Instead of the money being grudged it was now freely 
and even generously bestowed upon the development of 
the Tropics. The nghts of the Bntish East Afnca Company, 
which had got into financial difficulties, were acquired for 
^^250,000 in 1894 and the Uganda railway was bmlt at a 
cost of 5| millions to the British Treasury on which no 
interest has ever been paid or demanded The Royal Niger 
Company was bought out m 1899 for £865,000, and the 
raising of the West Afncan Frontier Force for the protection 
of the colonj’’ was authonzed and paid for out of Bntish 
funds. The total grants made to Nigeria between 1901 and 
1919 were £4,261,000 ^ , to Uganda, £2,648,000, and East 
Afnca £2,843,383, until they became self-supporting in 
1912 Taking possession of Papua cost England £52,000 ^ 

The West Indies after the development of bounty-fed 
sugar in 1866, needed almost annual assistance until the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture and other factors 
combmed to revive their prosperity. 

While the sums found for Bntish colonial development 
were large in comparison with the national revenue of the 
days when they were granted, and therefore testify to a 
not ungenerous spirit, the most sigmficant change is to be 

1 “On the other hand, a great part of the grants was transmitted to 
Nigeria in silver com on which the Treasury admitted a profit of 58%. 
Since Nigeria has already incurred an expenditure approximating a million, 
and proposes to accept a further six millions on behalf of the Imperial 
War Debt, it will be seen that this vast country, which affords an increasing 
market for British Industry and Commerce, has been acquired at no cost 
whatever to the British tax-payer.** Sir F, Lugard, in Report on the 
Amalgamation of Northern and Southern Ntgena, Cmd, 468, 1920, p, 48. 

® Colonial Office List, 1916, p. 89* 
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found in the triumph of free trade principles in the penod 
1840 to i860. The new impenal pohcy was that of the open 
door. Navigation Acts were finally abolished in 1849, which 
meant that foreigners were free to buy and sell, and carry 
on the shipping of the colonies, and that the colonists 
were able to trade where and with whom they hked. The 
colonies w'ere “ enabled ” ^ to abohsh their tariff preferences 
on English goods after 1846, when the bulk of the colonial 
preferences in England were sw'ept away m the modifications 
of the tariff necessary to carry out free trade So great was 
the " change of heart ” from the days when the trade of the 
colonies was largely regulated for the benefit of the mother 
country that we find that the protectionist tariff of Canada 
in 1859 was not vetoed, and thus the colonies were even 
allowed to put on tariff-barners against the mother country 
itself No restnctions were placed on the trade of foreigners 
with any British colonies and they were treated in the same 
way as Bntish nationals ^ 

It was charactenstic of the open door policy that no 
trading monopoly was permitted to any of the great 
chanered companies of the ’eighties, though, as a matter of 
fact, the Royal Niger Company saw to it that they had a 
virtual monopoly up to 1899, when the Crown assumed 
control. 

England still had the power to enforce her theones in 
India and the Crown colonies, and they were kept on the 
straight and narrow path that was held to lead to economic 
salvation. The abolition of internal tanffs, and preferences, 
the setting up of free trade and a low revenue tariff were 
finally triumphant for India in 1882. Export duties were 
held to be radically unsound and were abolished where 
possible, though for revenue reasons it was necessary to 
retam some of them Though the long list of Indian export 


^ The Enabling Act, 9 Vict , c. 14. 

® “ Suppose we had not had the nch fields of South and West Africa, 
Australia, India, and the Far East, Canada, where the Anglo-Saxons had 
done the preliminary work, but had had to begin at the very beginning 
in the acquisition of our raw matenals, should we have climbed so quickly 
to the position of a great industrial and commercial power ^ Our use 
depended essentially on the English pohcy of the Open Door, The secret 
of our success lies, apart from the organization and training of our working 
classes, in the fact that England and the countries which are the great 
producers of raw matenals granted us an Open Door, allowed us to draw on 
their vast reservoir of raw matenals,*’ “We chmbed by means of 
England’s pohcy of the Open Door.” — ^E. Zimmermann, The German 
Empire of Central Africa, 1917 {translated Bevan), p 2. 
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duties was cut down to rice in 1882, the export duty on 
tin has been a constant and most important item in the 
revenue of the Malay States. 

From 1833, when slavery was abolished, to 1870 the 
atmosphere became less and less favourable to colonies under 
the domination of the free tr'ade movement. England, 
now organized for world trade, had no use for the narrower 
limits of colomal trade and colonial preferences. The British 
possessions were regarded as excessively burdensome. With 
Kaffir wars and Maori w'ars and an Indian mutiny m 1857 
there seemed to be no end to the expense in which England 
was involved on their behalf 

England not merely considered her colonies to be a great 
drain on her resources but she looked forward to the time 
when they would be independent nations who could support 
themselves. Self-government to Canada was welcomed as 
tending to relieve this country of the burden of colonial 
maintenance^ Even annexation of that country and the 
West Indies by the United States was contemplated with 
equanimity. Meanwhile, English statesmen determined in 
vain not to acquire another yard of territory in Afnca. 

In 1850 the Privy Council besought the Queen that 
the Orange River Colony should be the last British acqmsi- 
tion m Africa, and recommended, “ that all officers who 
represent, or who may hereafter represent. Your Majesty 
in Southern Africa should be interdicted in teims as exphcit 
as can be employed and under sanctions as grave as can be 
devised from making any additions, whether permanent 
or provisional, of any territory, however small, to the 
existmg dominions of Your Majesty in the African 
continent.” 

England was so anxious to divest herself of colonies 
that she gave away the Ionian Islands in 1863. A Royal 
Commission recommended in 1865 that the British should 
leave West Africa ; it was proposed that the West Indies 
should either be given away to the United States or should 
be encouraged to become independent. Gladstone was 
prepared to surrender Uganda in 1892. And yet there was 

1 “ We shall simply be saved the trouble and expense of the GoverU'- 
ment of Canada and these have been of no tnfling nature. We believe 
our colonies have cost this country an amount of money which it is 
impossible to estimate in wars, in protective duties, and in expenses of 
government. We shall not regret to see more of them follow the example 
of Canada and be at the trouble and expense of maintaining themselves." 

Advertiser, quoted Pomtt^ Fiscal and Diplomatic Freedom, p, 283. 
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always a cross-current causing this country to assume 
fresh colonial responsibilities 

After the reorganization of the Colonial Office in 1830 
the term “ Crown Colony ” was for the first time applied 
to the tropical possessions under the direct control of the 
home government, and the change of classification implies 
a new recognition of responsibility for those areas specifically 
recognized as under the Crown.^ 

India was one of the most powerful factors making for 
the abandonment of the latssez faire attitude. The mutiny 
of 1857 inaugurated a new era of pubhc works undertaken 
by the Central or provincial governments in India. How- 
ever much the English people disbelieved in Government 
action of any kind for themselves or for their overseas 
possessions, the succession of famines made it impos'^ible 
to acquiesce in a policy of non-inten'ention when confronted 
by starvmg millions unable to help themselves. The very 
abolition of the company and the assumption by the Queen 
of the title Empress of India in 1877 imphed a recognition 
of a new responsibility for India. Therefore, even at 
the height of the Imssez faire period the influence of the 
responsibihty of India was working in the opposite direction. 

In the same way, although England did not believe 
that a Government was able to do anything properly, she 
became involved in a policy of land settlement for Australia. 
She had taken out convicts, she therefore became responsible 
for the mtroduction of a corrective element Wakefield 
had started an agitation in favour of systematic emigra- 
tion by his Letter from Syd<tey m 1829. He claimed that 
land ought to be sold and not given away, and that 
the proceeds should be devoted to paying the passages 
of emigrants. This was done in 1831, and the Government 
instituted a neiv department to sell the land and send 
out emigrants. These Land and Emigration Commissioners 
had also the duty of supervising the passages of the coolies 
who were brought to the West Indies and Mauritius to 
fill the gap created by the emancipated slaves who could 
no longer be forced to work. 

One point is quite clear, that Great Britain did not 

1 “ Fifty years ago he wrote m a detailed memoranduni prepared la 
or about the year 1885, the colonies were divided in general into two 
classes — Crown colonies in which the Crown was almost absolute and 
colonies havmg representative institutions. . . . The executive wats in 
all cases alike composed of permanent officers appointed by the Crown 
Marindin, Letters of Lord Blaichford^ p. 296 
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attempt to influence the economic development of the 
colonies in any way that she conceived would have been 
contrary to their interests. She honestly believed that 
laissez faire and free trade were nght for all mankind, 
and she tried to apply those pnnciples. The outcome was 
the policy of self-government and economic self-determina- 
tion for the regions of racial expansion \Vhere she reahzed 
the necessity for financial help she provided the money, 
where she found patent abuses she tried to remedy them 
m spite of the general theory 
The idea of economic alhance with the self-governing 
dominions and the definitely expressed assumption of the 
trusteeship for native races both emerge as new features 
of Bntish colonial policy after iSqfi. There is nothing 
resembling either of them under the old colonial system 
Whether the British Parliament viewed colonies without 
enthusiasm but did its duty, as in the period before 1895, 
or whether it became more and more inclmed to the imperial 
connexion, as it did after 1895, the general result was that 
whatever party was in power all through the nineteenth 
and twentieth centunes the British possessions never 
ceased to expand in territory, population, and wealth.^ 
A further contrast between the old and new Empires 
lies in the motives for expansion. 

The predominant motive of British expansion which 
actuated both individuals and the Government in every 
century was the desire to obtain markets, food products, 
and raw materials. But in the nineteenth century new 
factors came into play and accentuated the urgencj’ for both. 
These were the demands of the industiial revolution, 
the competition of new nations like Germany and the 
United States, and the enormous growth of population 
in England and elsewhere, which needed new food supplies 
and new markets. The coming of machinery created 
a demand for hitherto unheard-of quantities of raw materials, 
coal, and minerals. The desire to obtain raw cotton in 
increasing quantities led to the development of Central 

^ The British Empire 

Sq. PopulaUon Trade, 

mtU$^ mtlhons, milhons, 

£ 

1800 1,500,000 20 $0 

1850 4,500,000 160 244 

1900 11,300.000 390 1,467 

Quoted in Histoncal Atlas of the British Empire^ Grant Robertson, 
p. IL 
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India and Central Afnca. Industrial chemistry gave 
a value to all sorts of new products hke rubber which reacted 
on Ceylon and Malaya. New uses were found for metals 
like tungsten, lead, tin, copper, nickel, and asbestos, 
which affected mineral development in Australia, Nigeria, 
Malaya, Burma, Ontario, and Tasmania. The railways 
enabled those commodities to be moved at prices that 
allowed them to be profitably utilized, and the demand of 
the new town populations for food gave a stimulus to all 
pcricu!t’’“l countries such as Canada, Australia, New 
Zp; la’u'., aii'i India They in their turn proved to be good 
markets for the huge production of the new machines. 
Capital was made rapi^y by the captains of industry, 
bankers, and others, and was invested in colonial under- 
takings and caused an accelerated pace of colonial 
development. 

In England the practice of primogeniture has always 
tended to send the younger sons to the Colonies. In the 
nineteenth century the mcrease in the numbers of the 
middle classes made it more and more difficult for their 
sons to find their mche in England They therefore went 
“ abroad ” in large numbers to find employment and new 
spheres of usefulness. 

In his desire to foster trade the Englishman has gone 
to new Tropics, has exploited new islands, penetrated 
the interior of Afnca, and has developed the resources 
of the world in consequence 

“Who were the first to turn the alfa grass of North 
Africa to the practical use of making paper ? Englishmen. 
Who first created palm oil as a trade product, now being 
sold annually for milhons of pounds ? Englishmen — 
the sneered at ‘ palm oil ruffians ’ of the first half of this 
century who did more than anyone else to unconsciously 
abohsh the slave trade by providing a commerce 
more lucrative and infinitely more honourable. It was 
Englishmen hke Sir John Reid, Sir Alfred Moloney, and 
others, who started or developed the trade m rubber 
and gums on the East and West coasts of Africa Enghsh- 
men first of all have developed the cultivation of cotton 
in the Zambesi countnes and in Egypt. Who first 
discovered diamonds and gold ? Enghshmen. And the 
nitrates which it is hoped may yet add to the exports 
of Egypt ? An Englishman, Mr. Floyer. Who first 
stimrdated the cultivation of ground nuts in the Gambia 
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which now produces nearly all our finest olive oil 
generally manufactured at Marseilles ? Enghshmen. Who 
introduced the tea plant into Natal and created 
what is likely to be a most flounshmg trade in tea in that 
gallant httle colony ? Englishmen. And last on this 
list of agricultural products, who were the first coffee 
planters m Central Africa ^ A dogged little band of 
Scotchmen Who constructed the first railways in Afnca 
which brought prospenty to Egypt and turned Cape Colony 
from a little red patch on the southern extremity of Africa 
into a vast Empire ? Who encircled the whole continent 
with telegraph cables and conceived the carr3dng out of 
the bold project of traversing Africa from South to North 
by telegraph wires ? Who put the first steamers on the 
Niger, on the Zambesi, on the Congo, on the Nile, on the 
Gambia, on almost every navigable river ? Englislmien ” ^ 

As the industrial revolution developed in Germany, 
France, and the Umted States after 1870, there was a 
general trend towards higher tariffs, with a consequent 
exclusion of British goods, which found expression m 
the German tariffs of 1878 and 1903, in the French tariff 
of 1892, and in the MacKinley tariff of 1890 and the Dingley 
tariff of 1897 in the United States of Amenca 

As France, Germany, and the United States developed 
their " great industry " there was a growing competition 
for raw materials and minerals and an intensified struggle 
for tropical and other markets. 

The colonies had taken about a third of the whole British 
export trade after 1850, and there seemed no reason why 
they should not prove themselves still better customers 
in the future 

The export to the colonies helped to relieve the depres.sion 
of Engksh industries between 1873 and 1886, and this 
awakened a growmg interest in the possibihties of extending 
trade between England and her colonies Great Bntain 
could not stand still, either she must extend her markets 
or her increasing population would no longer find employ- 
ment, she must try to sell mcreasing quantities or her town 
population could not buy their food. Thus British attention 
was increasingly focused on new outlets for manufactures. 

“ It has been said that in Africa two-thirds of the natives 
are unclothed and one-third half-clothed, and that it is 

^ Sir H. Johnson, “ England’s Work m Central Afnca ” ■ Proceedings 
RovcA Col. InsMute, 1896-7, p. 65. 
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England’s mission to clothe the half-clothed and half- 
clothe the unclothed. Even a rough statistical estimate 
of the number of yards of grey shirtings and other mysterious 
cloths of commerce needed for such a purpose would far 
and away outrun the capacities of all the miUs of Lancashire 
and India combmed. It has also been asserted that if these 
many millions or even any large proportion of them could 
be prevailed upon to wear flannel next the skin'Australian 
squatters no less than Bradford manufacturers would have 
unprecedented cause for rejoicing.”^ 

Speaking m 1915 of “ the fifteen milhon people in British 
East Africa, Uganda, the Eastern Congo, and the German 
Lake districts, for all of whom the port of Mombasa is their 
shortest route to the outside world”, Major Leggett said 
that these 15 million took about eightpence worth of 
clothing per annum per head In the more forward 
regions of Africa the figure per head is three to four shiUings’ 
worth per annum 

" Reckoning nothing for the further advances of civihza- 
tion there is thus within assured view a jump m the trade 
of those countries from the five millions of last year to 
something like twenty millions sterling. . . . Ten million 
pounds’ worth of food and raw materials to come each 
year to the people of Europe and ten miUion pounds’ worth 
of home manufactures to go out in exchange.” ^ 

The possibihties of expanding markets in Africa and Asia 
seemed to give a new v^ue to their colonization 

An attitude of latssez fairs was no longer possible after 
1880 in view of the foreign nvalry, the need for wider 
markets and for increasing quantities* of raw matenals 
which might be developed m the colonies The new Empire, 
hke the old, is based on commerce. While the colonies 
must sell agncultural or mineral products, them population 
being too small to use a large output, the enormous require- 
ments of the mother country and her world-trading activities 
made her able to absorb or dispose of colomal goods 
of all kinds. 

One has only to gaze in the wmdows of the Agencies of 
the Dominion governments in and round the Strand to 
see not merely an advertisement of their possibilities, but 
to realize that colonial governments are commercial firms 

1 Baden-Powell, ** The Development of Tropical Africa ” * Proceedings^ 
1895-6, vol. xxvii, p. 223. 
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on the grand scale. The Dominion governments organize 
the marketing of their products and even subsidize the 
export of certain types of goods. The British Government, 
too, IS a great trader when it is a question of the Crown 
colonies. Since 1833 a group of men with a fixed salary 
have been attached to the Colonial Office, they are known 
as the Crown Agents Previous to that date each colony 
had its own agent. ^ The colonial Governments are com- 
pelled to obtain all their requirements, whether they be 
materials costing millions for railway or harbour construction 
or small articles costing only a few pounds, through the 
Crown Agents. In this way is transacted the business 
of no less than 44 colonies,® and the greater part of the capital 
expenditure of colonial revenues is spent in the United 
Kmgdom unless she cannot supply the goods. The Crown 
Agents also conduct the issue of loans. The enormous 
size of the busmess they do is best realized from the annual 
accounts issued by the Crown Agents’ Office. In the year 
ending December, 1914, the cost of the stores purchased 
was (4 790 f)c.x miscellaneous business was £21,650,077, 
and iJM lo.f I Ivisiness was £33,124,247. The payments for 
work done by the Crown Agents’ Office amounted to 
£140,224.® The revenue was provided from a charge by 
the Colonial Office of one per cent commission on all stores 
obtained through the Crown Agents. 

“ One view then which may be taken of the British 
Empire is that it is a gigantic wholesale business under 
Bntish management, conspicuous for the number of its 
departments The Enghsh have not specialized in any 
particular climate* or in any particular product. The 
busmess is co-operative and profit-sharing, and some of 
the managers are permanently in residence beyond the seas.” * 

Spealemg before the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
in 1897 Mr Chamberlain emphasized the preoccupation 
of the British Government with trade expansion “ All 
the great offices of state are occupied "with commercial 
affairs. The Foreign Office and the Colonial Office are 
chieflj^ engaged in finding new markets and in defending 
old ones. The War Office and Admiralty are mostly 
occupied in preparation for the defence of these markets 


^ Colomat Office L%st 

® C. 3075/188 and Cd, 1944/1904 are reports on their work. 
« Cd. 7973 (1915), 

* Sir C. P, Lucas, The Bnhsh Empire, p. 165. 
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and for the protection of our commerce. The Boards 
of Agnculture and of Trade are entirely concerned with 
these two great branches of industry. It is not too 
much to say that commerce is the greatest of aH pohtical 
interests, and that that Government deserves most the 
popular approval which does most to increase our trade 
and to settle it on a firm foundation ” ^ 

This iindcihing commerciahsm of the British Empire, 
“ a nation of shop-keepers,” is in sharp contrast with the 
French impulse to “ glory ” and the desire to spread French 
civilization as being the best for mankind, white or black, 
wliich has been the basis of the expansion of French dominion 
in century. 

of expansion which was a new one iii 
the nineteenth century was the feehng of responsibility 
for native races, coupled with a desire to suppress the slave 
trade wnthin the continent of Afnca This caused the British 
penetration into Nyasaland and into Northern Nigeria,^ 
and it is this ’—“'■'isib-bty for pnmitive peoples that is 
a new feature o' P. . » .spansion. Pnor to the nineteenth 

century, when England was only concerned with forts 
on a coast either m West Afnca or India, she did not affect 
the social structure of native hfe at all In the nineteenth 
century she became responsible as never before for the lives 
and well-being of the coloured races when she penetrated 
the intenor In the Paafic the lawlessness and anarchy 
which had followed the contact of white traders and 
adventurers with native races, necessitated interference 
foi the sake of preventing the shameless treatment of 
natives This was one of the reasons which led to the 
annexation of Fiji and New Gumea In India much 
of the expansion in the North was undertaken to protect 
the cultivator of the plains from the inroads of the hillmen 


^ Quoted, Woolf, L',upue and Commerce zn Afrzea^ p. 7. 

2 “That (the taking of Northern Nigena) was mainly prompted by 
a desire for fresh markets and a field for commercial enterprise may at 
once be conceded But it would be unfair and unjust not to recognize 
as well that it was prompted also bv a real and genuine desire for 
the welfare of the inhabitants, by substituting an era of law and order 
for the pitiful condition of insecurity and mter-tnbal warfare in 
which they lived. It is quite impossible for anyone who has not lived 
and travelled in the regions of Equatorial Afnca to realize what this 
condition was. Perpetual slave raids and internecine wars, with their 
concomitant miseries, were the estabhshed order of things the strong 
preyed upon the weak, whole towns were blotted oift m mter-tnbal war- 
fare, the inhabitants being either killed or earned ofiE into slavery." Orr, 
The Making of Northern Nigeria^ p. 48, 
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and the spread of English influence generally was due to 
the desire to promote law and order. Whereas in the early 
Empire the motive of fighting the Catholic power of Spam 
had been an idealist motive at the back of much of the 
British activity m the New World, so the ideal of giving 
personal freedom, law, order, and justice was at the back 
of much of the nineteenth century Afncan expansion. 
To this must be added the wish to convert the heathen 
to Christianity, and missionaries proved to be great pioneers 
of the British Empire. But even this philanthropic and 
missionary work had an economic value. The converted 
native has to be taught a trade, he makes thmgs for 
exchange, he develops new wants, and becomes a better 
customer for British goods. 

“ There is one agency which has done more perhaps 
than any other for the development of the Bntish possessions. 
That is the pioneer work of the missionanes — of such men 
as Livingstone and Moflatt. I put aside the spiritual 
aspect of such work, and am looking merely at its economic 
advantages to a State. Missionaries are usually active 
agents in teaching industrial work amongst the natives 
and creating within them new habits and desires, all of 
which tend to the increase of commerce. In the missionary 
enterprises of to-day the necessity of teaching the native 
some industry whereby he can obtain his livelihood after 
conversion is more and more recognized. ... I feel convinced 
that that Government is wise that will foster and encourage 
missionary effort for the sake not only of the spiritual 
advantages but also the temporal. Mr. Rhodes gave free 
access to missionanes of all denominations into Mashonaland 
when that country was first taken over by the chartered 
company, and thereby I consider he showed his wisdom 
and statesmanship ” ^ 

Another powerful motive of expansion has been the 
rivalry of France Great Britain emerged from the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815 the undisputed great power in Africa, 
Asia, and Amenca The rivalry of the French was 
temporarily over The interestmg thing in the nineteenth 
century is to see France recover her lost ground and build 
up the second greatest colonial Empire in the world, chiefly 
after 1870. Having lost her main possessions in India, 
she developed a second Indian Empire m Indo-China 

^ “ The Extension of British Influence and Trade in Africa,’’ Lugard, 
ProeeBdtngs, 1895-6, p. 33. 
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next door to the new expansion m Malaya which England 
was going to initiate from Penang and Singapore. Having 
lost the region of French settlement, Quebec, she became 
the great Mediterranean colonial power with a new racial 
expansion in Algena and m her protectorates of Tunis 
and Morocco. TasTrama and Western Australia were 
partly settled bj* iho English for fear the French might 
try to found in Australasia new points of racial expansion, 
and the English Government acquired New Zealand in 
1840, although they did not want it, to keep it from the 
French, who did want it and had dispatched a shipload 
of emigrants to settle there. The nvalrj’- of France and 
England in West Afnca has led to the expansion of both 
countries in that region, and no impulse has been more 
potent m causmg the railways to be built into the interior 
than the fact that the French were creating a railway 
net in their West African possessions which would, unless 
countered by British railway development, tap and absorb 
the trade of the Bntish possessions. The forward policy 
in India was begun by Wellesley in consequence of 
Napoleon’s occupation of Eg37pt and" bis avowed mtention 
of recovenng the French position in India. The troops 
of the trvo most important Indian rulers, Scindia and Upoo, 
were already being trained by French officers. The British 
expansion in Burma was undertaken to prevent the French 
extending beyond the Mekong valley, and the Eastern side 
of the Malay Penmsula was acquired partly to anticipate 
a possible growth of French power m that region. The 
chief motive of the acquisition of the Sudan was to prevent 
it falhng into French hands with the consequent control 
of the Nile, the waters of which spelt prosperity or failure 
to all Eg3q)t. Northern Nigena was only acquired five 
days ahead of the French. A new rival, Germany, appeared 
on the scene after 1884, and still further stimulated the 
growing interest in Europe in colonial expansion and 
development. The result as far as England was concerned 
was that the great wedge of Rhodesia was driven by Rhodes 
and his chartered company in between the two sides of 
German Afnca which, if they had coalesced, would have 
prevented the spread of the Bntish to the North of the 
Transvaal. To the appearance of Germany in the Pacific 
the expansion of English rule in the Pacific islands in the 
’nineties may be partly ascribed. 

The English acquisition of fresh territories was not due 
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to the dog-in-the-manger policy of sheer desire to keep 
France out. Up to 1866 France pursued the policy of 
excluding foreigners and foreign goods from her colonies, 
then there ensued a penod of freedom which was succeeded 
after 1884 by a reaction Since that date France has 
concentrated her colonial trade as far as possible on France 
by arranging that in the " assimilated colonies ” French goods 
should enter free of customs just as they would go from 
Pans to Marseilles ; foreign goods, however, paid customs 
duties at the rate of the French home tariff. This system 
of exclusion in earher times and discnmination in later 
times made it difficult for the Bntish to acquiesce in the 
commercial domination of new regions by the French. 
To preserve the open door for all-comers was after the 
’fifties the aim of pohcy of Great Britain, and one great 
motive of her expansion was to prevent her own comnieicial 
exclusion “ We develop new territory as Trustees for 
Civilization for the Commerce of the World,” said the great 
imperial statesman Joseph Chamberlain. 

England, unhke France, does not, therefore, aim at 
“ assimilation She does not expect or try to make 
an Englishman out of a native There is accordingly 
no conscnption in the English colonies M. Jules Cambon 
once said apropos of English colonization . “ Les Anglais 
ont de la methode mars pas de systeme ” It is exactly this 
application of " system ” that has laid the French colomal 
administration open to much criticism from Frenchmen.^ 
It IS true that the English have no “ system It would 
be absurd to have one in an empire cU'i'tnng so widely. 
But they have been actuated by two great ideas, the desire 
to respect the independence of the racial dommions and 
the desire to alter as little as possible consistently with 
the welfare of the native inhabitants in the Tropics. Their 
methods are bound up with their great engineering skill, 
and their business in life is to overcome matenal obstacles. 
Thus great pubhc works, railways, docks, wharves, water- 
works, and irrigation have been their hall-mark in both 
the white and the coloured colonies 

The primary method of Bntish colomzation is road- 
making, whether it be an ordinary metalled road or a 
railroad. 

It has been said that the first thing a German builds 
in a colony is a barracks, a Frenchman a cafd, and an. 

1 Giraiilt* Vignon, Baudnllard. 
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Englishman a road. For instance, in the Malay Peninsula, 
“ all the money which residents could borrow from the 
Colony and ail the surplus revenue at their disposal after 
meeting the absolutely necessary charges of administration 
was expended in the construction of roads . . It is not 

an easy task to construct really good well-graded roads 
through an unexplored country, covered with virgin forest 
and the dense undergrowth fii a moist tropical climate, 
with hiU 'and swamp alternating, and a rainfall of from 
8o to i6o mches annually.” ^ In Selangor, " Six-foot 
bridle roads were constructed with a good gradient, no 
metalling, and very simple and cheap badges. This was 
done at about £150 per mile, and as soon as the traffic 
justified the expense, the bndle road was made wide enough 
for cart trafiic and eventually the earth road was converted 
into a first-class metalled road with permanent bridges ” ® 
This system of road-making was soon adopted in other states 
of the peninsula A mere bridle road had these advantages : 
It was rapidly and cheaply constructed and cost little 
to keep in repair It opened up the country, and people 
soon settled and took up land by the side of the track. 
“ A bndle road was no sooner completed than small houses, 
plantations, and fruit and vegetables sprang up along 
its whole length. When funds were available and the 
traffic showed that the road was proving its use, it was 
widened and metalled ” The modem visitor can hardly 
reahze the trouble taken “ to coax Malays and Chinese 
and Indians to settle in the country, to build a better 
class of house than the flimsy shanties . . hitherto regarded 
as the height of all reasonable ambition It is this 
practical empincal method of proceeding that is essentially 
Bntish. 

In a chapter characteristically labelled “ Fruits of 
Victory”, it is recorded of Jameson, when administrator 
of Southern Rhodesia imder the Chartered Company, that 
although the English did not go to Mashonaland till 1890, 
“by the end of 1894 he had 1,000 miles of made roads 
in the country , the Beira railway was ' through the fly ’ 
to Chimoio, and the 230 miles of road from Chimoio to 


1 Swettenham, Malaya^ p. 237. 
a Ib., p, 238. 

® Op. cit., p. 239 See also Monenefif, The Roads of the ‘North-West 
JFroniter of India, Blacirwood, June, 1924, Also any annual report of 
the continental areas compnsmg the British Tropics. 
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Salisbury was covered by a coach service of less than two 
days." 1 

The Englishman has insisted upon establishing secunty 
in his tropical and racial expansion. Easy communications 
are a necessity both for peace and order and for trade. 
Like the old Romans, the English are essentially road- 
makers and for much the same reasons, namely. Law and 
Order. After all, the whole of the old Roman Empire 
at its greatest extent would fit into either Canada or 
Australia, and the Romans never tackled the Tropics 
except in Egypt. It is the size of the Bntish Empire 
and the variety of its economic problems that have been 
unparalleled by any other of the great Empires of the past. 

^ Cohtn, 1 , p. 305. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PART ONE 

The History of the Modern Economic Problems 
OF THE British Tropics and Subtropics 

Three external factors in tropical development — ^the 
demands of trade, the development of mechanical transport 
by land and sea, and the pohcy of the Government. 

A. The effect of new cultures and new demands on the British 
Tropical Colonies. 

(1) Staple products in tropical areas. 

Decline of the West Indies. 

Ceylon : Coffee planting, 1824 ; transition to quinine, 
cocoa, tea, rubber, and coco-nuts. 

The importance of Indian products 

Federated Malay States and tm-mmmg, rubber 
production. 

Nyasaland : Cotton, coffee, tobacco, tea. 

East Africa : Sisal hemp, cloves, coco-nuts. 

West Africa : Cocoa, palm oil and kernels, ground 
nuts. 

Revival of the West Indies, 1897 ; the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture, Jamaica, and the banana 
trade. 

Minerals : Rhodesia, Upper Burma, Malaya 

Timber. 

(2) The importance of cotton growing in Empire 
development 

Cotton responsible for the development of new areas, 
transport facihties and peasant farmmg 

The shortage of raw cotton in the 'forties; the 
stimulus to India and Egypt. 
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The shortage in the twentieth century ; cotton 
growing within the Empire ; the Bntish Cotton 
Growing Association and its activities 

Cotton growing m Uganda, Nigeria, and the Sudan. 

B. The unlocking of the Tropics by mechanical transport. 

The human being as a earner ; animal transport ; 
river transport 

(1) The importance of milu a\'s 

The alternative to the slave earner. 

The development of a “ public works ” policy. 

The creation of a free labour market 

The stimulus to unity. 

The stimulus to exports and imports. 

Famine relief made possible. 

The improvement of health conditions. 

The paafication of disturbed countries. 

The equalization of prices by reduction in transport 
costs ; interiors obtam new markets. 

The training ground of native peoples 

The increase of wealth and of taxable capacity. 

Port facilities and shipping 

(2) Government construction and operation of rail- 
ways in the Tropics. 

C. The Protection and Development of Native Peoples, 

Comparison of the French, Dutch, German, and 
English attitude towards natives. 

The optimistic and the scientific periods. 

The protection and development of native peoples 
involved {a) the abohtion of slaverj' and the slave 
trade, ( 6 ) agncultural development, (c) education, 
[d) health measures 

(i) The Suppression of Slavery. 

This meant the reconstruefeon of primitive 
societies along new hnes and involved (1) freeing 
the slave, (ii) civihzing the native, (m) supply 
of free labour. 

Slavery occurred (i) by capture, (ii) sale, (iii) 
birth, (iv) debt. 
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(a) The Emancipation 

Britain agreed with, other nations to suppress 
the trade on the high seas, 1815. 

Britain emancipated the slaves in Cape Colony, 
Mauritius, and the West Indies, 1833. 

Tried to put down the trade in the interior 
of Africa as she acquired new lands 

(J) The Effects of the Emancipation, 

Di-organi/atlon of sugar production in West 
Indies, 

In South Africa led to Boer trek and to the 
question of the future relations of black and 
white 

Abolition of the legal status of slavery : the later 
method of freeing slaves. 

(2) Reasons for the Persistence of Slavery in Africa, 

Tsetse fly and transport , Sturdy character of 
the Afncan negro ; Currency ; The devastating 
effect of slavery in Africa ; 1889 Agreement of 
nations to suppress trade in the interior , Legal 
status abohshed. 

The legal status of slavery abolished in India 
and Ceylon, 1843 ; in Malaya from 1884. 

(3) The difficulties of the supply of free labourers. 

The importance of work as an educative factor. 

Natives obliged to work to get money for 
taxation. 

Compulsory labour for public works and for 
settlers ; the East Afncan question. 

Contract labour 

(4) Indian and Chinese coolie labour, 

[a) Indian labourers. 

Indentured coolies brought to Mauntius, the 
West Indies, Ceylon, Assam, Natal, Fiji, and 
Malaya 

Indian coolies recruited through headmen, 
through governments, free migration. 
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Three regions with different problems : — 

Ceylon and Malaya . Nature of temporary 
migration with easy return ; coolies welcomed. 

West Indies: Emigration for a considerable 
period , settlement ; coohes welcomed. 

Africa, East Coast . Racial friction. 

Safeguards : Possibility of desertion, protectors 
of emigrants and immigrants, inspection by Indian 
Government of coohes in the colonies. 

The question in South Africa : The nght of 
Indians to enter. The rights of those already 
domiciled 

Natal • Indians brought m as indentured 
coohes, followed by free immigration of traders , 
large Indian population m Natal and the 
Transvaal 

The objection to Indians in South Africa and 
their exclusion ; the difficulty of the settled 
Indian 

The question m the Crowm Colony of Kenya : 
its Impenal significance. 

Exclusion of Indians m Australia and Canada. 

(&) The migration of Chinese. 

The resultant development in Malaya, British 
Columbia, and Hong-Kong ; Chinese also found in 
British Guiana, in British North Borneo, and 
Samoa ; Exclusion on " White Australia ” pohey 
and in Bntish Columbia. 
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THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF BRITISH 
TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL REGIONS ^ 

^HREE factors have been responsible for the economic 

* changes in the British Tropics during the past century. 
They were the demand of the world for tropical products, 
the development of mechanical transport, and the policy 
of the British Government acting through the Secretary 
for the Colonies or India and the authorities on the spot. 
^The demands of trade led to the search for increased 
supplies and new commodities, planters began to grow 
such products as tea and coffee in ever larger quantities, 
while traders organized the collection of wild produce such 
as coco-nuts and rubber, and assisted the production of 
native staples like rice, oil seeds, raw cotton, and hides 
for a world market. Thus, as the century developed, the 
British Tropics became increasingly important as the 
source of raw materials and foodstuffs 

This growing importance of the Tropics was due mainly 
to the railway and the steamship, which enabled these 
staples to reach markets in every part of the globe The 
spread of mechanical transport combined with port facilities 
amounted to nothing less than the unlocking of the Tropics. 

The third factor was the attitude of the Government 
of England, and for the first three-quarters of the nineteenth 
century this was on the whole latssez faire Thus the 
economic development of the Tropics was at first left to 
the traders This gradually changed The abolition of 
the East India Company and the assumption of the direct 
responsibility for India by Great Britain, in 1858, with 
the accompanying promise of future development in the 
Queen’s Proclamation, made it impossible for the Govem- 

^ Apart from India, the Colonies, Protectorates, and Mandated 
Territories comprise an area of about two million square miles and contain 
a population of over 50 millions Of these approximately 40 millions 
are of African race. Nigenawith its 20 millions ranks third in population 
of all the countries of the Empire, India being first and Great Bfitain 
second. — Ormsby Gore, Econom%c Conjefence Report, Cmd. 2009, p. 55. 
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ment of India to continue an attitude of laissez faire The 
years after 1858, therefore, witnessed the era of the great 
Pubhc Works, which changed the economic structure of 
India. In the ’nineties, and especially after the advent 
of Chamberlain to the Colonial Office m 1895, a new pohcy 
was outlined for the “ undeveloped estates " of the British 
Tropics, which involved a considerable extension of Govern- 
ment activities, so that the economic prospenty of these 
regions has come to rest, to a large extent, on the Govern- 
ment. The colonial Governors became in fact the imtiators, 
inspectors, and driving force of nearly aU colonial schemes 
for the economic progress of their colonies 
■/ This is due to the fact that in the Tropics the British 
Government is an autocrat. Lord Harcourt, when Colonial 
Secretary, descnbed himself in Parhament as “ a despot 
under democracy”. The House of Commons concerns 
Itself very little with either India or the tropical colonies, 
and therefore " the position of the Colonial Secretary 
on the Crown Colony side of his Department carries with 
It the powers, duties, responsibihties, and anxieties of 
a practical and laborious despot controlled only by the 
forces of nature, by his own discretion, and by the sporadic 
curiosity at question time of friends or opponents, inspired 
either by imagination or information The result is 
that when the Colonial Governments say that such and 
such a thing shall be done, there is no arguing or Parlia- 
mentary obstruction to be faced ; the thmg is done for 
good or evil The State in the Tropics is the supreme 
landowner and the final arbiter of aU things economic, 
and has the opportunity of carrying out whatever policy 
it may choose to adopt as long as it can get the money to 
pay for it Its only check is the Colomal or India Office 
at home.® 

•j The first duty of the State in the Bntish Tropics was to 
keep peace and order, and for this transport facihties were 

1 Speech by Mr Harcourt on Colonial Estimates, Hansard, 12th June, 
1912. 

® The following comment made in 1S96 by Sir F, Swcttenham 
(/ E Col InstiinU, vol xxvii, p 297) la of interest “It is a curious fact 
that, so far as I know, Crowm Colonies hardly e\ er produce rich colonists, 
while the constiiuiionally go\emed Colonies can tell them by hundreds 
and thousands I beheve the reason is that m Crown Colonies there is 
a narrovmess and want of liberality in the treatment of bona fide 
commercial undertakings, that make it impossible to obtain much 
sucoess, and in consequence the capital, the energy, and the brains go 
elsewhere 
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essential as soon as inland penetration took place Prior 
to that the coastal districts could be policed by a navy. 
Therefore the Government very soon became a road maker, 
a railway builder, and a constructor of ports “ Public 
Works ” began in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
to occupy a promment place m all Colonial Government 
policy and finance, espeaally in the continental areas. 
These developments meant new openings for trade. England 
supplied railway matenal, drain pipes, and harbour 
equipment. The penetration of the railway created new 
cm'' 1 r>-'-’rr''t 5 and brought new goods into the market. 
I'l. i" i’ll ( ovemment pohcy, railway development, and 
the growth of trade reacted on one another. 

After the maintenance of order, the next big task which 
the Bntish Government had to face was the protection 
of the native. To free the slave meant the reconstruction 
of the whole of the economic bases of tropical societies, 
all of which rested on some form of slavery or serfdom. 

(But no effective freeing of slaves could be earned out 
unless there were alternative modes of transport to the 
slave carrier, or a free labour market where employers 
could hire workers instead of slaves. This could only 
be provided by railways which created personal mobihty 
and a certain fluidity of labour and provided in the railway 
train a cheaper and better method of land carriage than 
the human being.) Thus railways and t he abohtio n of 
slavery w ere inp.vtrir.a'hly intprmivpfl ) 

V The improvements of the methods of sea transport 
led to the migration of Indians and Chinese to fill the gap 
left by the abohtion of slavery, and here again the Govern- 
ment had to step m and regulate the passage and terms 
of hiring. 

Having freed the slave, it had to face the problem of 
training native free peoples, and as their prospenty rested 
on agnculture, the Government had to concern itself not 
merely with land tenures, irrigation, and famine relief, 
but with rent-fixing, money-lending, and agricultural 
co-operation Its functions were enlarged towards the end 
of the century by the new possibilities of scientific agnculture 
and the appheation of the new knowledge as regards health. 
As the growing functions of the Government rest ultimately 
on the abihty of the country to pay for the services rendered, 
finance began to assume an ever increasing importance. 
The tendency has been for the trader to pioneer economic 
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development either in the form of a joint stock or other 
company and for the Colonial Government to assume more 

and more responsibility for the economic ■-'-t 

of the British Tropics Starting from the basis ot keeping 
law and order while the planter and trader organized the 
production and distnbution, the Governments have them- 
selves become to an mcreasmg extent interested in both 
functions 

Some idea of the enormously wide functions of the 
Government in British tropical areas may be gathered 
from the following account of the functions of the Govern- 
ment of India, given to the Decentralization on : — 

'' The Government claims a share m the o/ the 

land, and save where, as in Bengal, it has commuted this 
into a fixed land tax, it exercises the right of periodical 
re-assessment of the cash value of its share In connexion 
with its revenue assessments it has instituted a detailed 
cadastral survey and a record of rights in the land. Where 
its assessments are made upon large landholders, it 
intervenes to prevent their levying excessive rents from 
their tenants , and in the Central Provinces it even takes 
an active shar6 in the original assessment of landlords' 
rents In the Punjab and some other tracts it has restricted 
the alienation of land by agriculturists to non-agnculturists. 
It undertakes the management of landed estates when 
the proprietor is disqualified from attending to them by 
age, sex, or infirmitj’, or occasionally by pecuniary 
embarrassment In times of famine it undertakes relief 
works and other remedial measures upon an extensive 
scale. 

'' It manages a vast forest property, and is a large 
manufacturer of salt and opium It owns the bulk of the 
railw^ays in the country and directly manages a considerable 
portion of them and it has constructed and maintains 
most of the important irrigation works It owns and 
manages the postal and telegraph systems It has the 
monopoly of note issue, and it alone can set the mints 
in motion. It acts for the most part as its own banker, 
and it occasionally makes temporary loans to presidency 
banks in times of financial stringency With the 
co-operation of the Secretary of State it regulates the dis- 
charge of the balance of trade as between India and the 
outside woild through the action of the India Council's 
1 Cd 4360 ot 1909, pp 12-13 
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drawings It lends money to municipalities, rural boards, 
and agriculturists, and occasionally to the owners of historic 
estates 

It exercises strict control over the sale of liquor and 
intoxicating drugs, not merely the prevention of unlicensed 
sale, but by grantmg licenses for short periods only and 
subject to special fees which are usually determined by 
auction. In India, moreover, the direct responsibilities of 
the Government in respect of police, education, medical 
and sanitary operations, and ordinary public works are 
of much wider scope than m the United Kingdom.'" 

The demand for commodities, the provision of transport, 
and the abolition of slavery, with the subsequent develop- 
ment of a native policy, have transformed the British Tropics 
in the past century and a half. 

The EiBfect o£ New Cultures and New Demands on the Tropical 

Colomes 

Of the British possessions in the East and West Indies 
in the eighteenth century, the latter had been the more 
important from the trade pomt of view.^ In the nineteenth 
century, while the Indian outposts steadily developed into 
continental areas and assumed an ever-growing commercial 
importance, the West Indies declined until the revenues 
ceased to meet the expenditure and grants in aid were of 
almost annual occurrence ^ In 1897 their position seemed 
almost hopeless 

Other tropical possessions, however, rose in importance. 
In the first half of last century Ceylon became the favourite 
tropical region, outside India, for British investors. 
The staple product of this island had been cinnamon, 
but the economic character of the island was changed when 

^ The list of values of exports and imports from the colonies and foreign 
countries and to Great Britain between 1689 and 1772 is given by 
Sir Charles Whitworth in The State of Great Britain m its Imports and 
Exports, 1776. Taking two typical peace >earb — 

Imports into Exports from 
Great Britain Great Britain 

from to Total 

III 

1750-^1 W. Indies 1,446,072 631,036 2,077,108 

E India 1,096,837 798,077 1,894,914 

1770-1 W. Indies 2,716,565 1,141,353 3,857,918 

E. India 1,882,139 1,184,824 3,066,963 

^ For causes, see pp. 79-80. 
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the first British plantation in the East was begun by the 
Governor at Perademya in Ceylon in 1824^ A great 
boom took place in the island at the end of the 'thirties. 
Labour was easily obtained from Southern India, and coffee 
offered good prospects of profit as the duty had been reduced 
in England in consequence of the free trade movement. 
In one year alone, 1838, the Crown lands sold to planters 
amounted to 10,401 acres In the year 1841 no less than 
78,685 acres were ahenated ^ 

The Governor and the Council, the military, the judges, 
the clergy, and one-half the Ceylon civil servants penetrated 
the hills and became purchasers of Crown lands . . 

CapitrJist^ from England arrived by every packet."® So 
(la//:ljng was the prospect that the rush for land was 
equivalent to that of a gold-mining boom In 1869, two years 
after the opening of the railway from Colombo to Kandy, 
the area under coffee reached 176,000 acres, and the value 
of the crop was estimated at £4 millions sterhng. During 
the next ten years another 100,000 acres were added. 

After the boom had subsided, coffee planting developed 
steadily, and up to 1882 was the staple export industry. 
In 1869 the coffee plant was attacked by a fungus, and by 
1880 coffee planting was doomed. The coffee area sunk to 
5,000 acres The planters then turned their attention to 
quinine This culture was profitable until the canker 
disease and the increasing production of quinine in Java 
and India brought down the price to unremunerative 
levels,^ i e it dropped from 12s. an ounce to is. The planters 
then took up tea,^ and in the twentieth century added rubber, 
the plants having been sent out from Kew in 1876 Cocoa 
was grown after 1878 with increasing success Cardamon 
seeds, cinnamon, and other spices are also planted. The 
largest area of land in the island is now devoted to coco-nut 
growing, which is mainly a native and not a foreign planter's 
culture, though much of it is carried on on large plantations 

1 Willis, Ceylon, p 83 

2 Willis, Tropical Agricidturet p. 181. 

® Ib., quoting Tennent. 

* The export of the bark shows the rems,rkable vicissitudes : — 

1872 11,547 lb. 

1887 15,892,078 „ 

1892 500,000 „ Bruce, ii, p. 135. 

® In 1875 barely 1,000 acres were planted with tea By 1893, 305,000. 
The export in 1910-11 was 183,905,153 lb of which 108,356,360 went to 
the United Kingdom — Wilhs, p. 60. 
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The first cargo of coco-nut oil was shipped from Ceylon to 
Europe m 1818, but the real development started m the 
’5ixtic= whrr pir.nt'ne took place and mills on a large scale 
> 'i- ' . '.f ■ ec! . ' olombo for expressing the oil. The coco- 
nut industry not merely supplies copra, but also oil, fibre, 
desiccated coco-nut for confectionery, and crushed cake for 
stock feeding. Coco-nut growing in its various forms provided 
work as well as food for a large number of natives, the 
Sinhalese in particular. In this way the demand for fats 
and oils m England created a new marketable product in 
Ceylon ^ 

India began to develop a considerable export of new 
tropical products after 1833. As early as 1812 the English, 
cut off from the cotton supplies of the United States by the 
war, began to look to India for raw cotton. After 1833 new 
products gave India a new economic value. Tea was started, 
and the first shipment from Assam reached England in 
1838, though it was not an important export tiU the decade 
1850-60. The problem of the successful spinning of jute 
was solved in Dundee in 1833, after many tnaJs, and jute 
obtained a new value and its export increased rapidly. 
Then the demand for oil seeds, rape, sesamum, castor oil, 
ground nut, and cotton seed all increased the exports of 
India. Indigo was required in ever larger amounts for dyeing 
the growing output of cotton and woollen cloth in the world. 
In the latter case it was in great demand for umfomis for the 
Navy, the East India Company’s servants, and for the new 
pohee in England. Coffee was grown in Mysore and m 
1861-5 the Civil War in the United States and the consequent 
Lancashire cotton famine created a ventable cotton boom 
in India. The quality of the cotton produced was not good 
because the seed got so mixed and the cotton was short 
stapled, but, bad as it was, it commanded record prices. 
Hides, too, were increasingly furnished in re.sponse to the 
ever-growing demand for leather for boots, shoes, furniture, 
leatfigr beltmg, harness, and similar purposes. 

Indeed, between 1833 and 1890 the bulk of the impoitant 
tropical products which were produced within the Empire 
were furnished by India. 

After 1870 wheat was exported from India in the years 
of good monsoons, while Lower Burma and Bengal had 
developed a considerable export trade m paddy, i.e. 


1 “Ceylon," Fei^son, J. R. Soc. Arts, vol. Ivh, 1909, p. 449. 
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unhusked nee, by the ’thirties, according to the Committee 
of Inquiry of 1831. 

The Federated Malay States were the next tropical regions 
in point of time to attam to economic importance, and their 
prosperity reacted upon and stimulated the older Straits 
Settlements, Tin had been worked by the Chinese in the 
Malay States throughout the centuiy, but the mining 
industry expanded enormously after the British assumed 
control in 1874 and began to provide increased facilities for 
transport.^ In 1882 a French company started tin mining 
and was followed by English companies with English 
engineers. The growing demand for tin for the tin-plate 
industry, which rap)idly developed m the 'seventies with the 
growth of canned foods, also operated to develop these neV 
sources of supply m Malaya So greatly did the roads 
and railways assist the tin mining industry, that while 
the price of tin fell from £go to £63 per ton in two years, 
the miners could still work profitably and turn over ground 
in 1908 that ten or fifteen years before would have been 
regarded as unpayable.^ Singapore possessed in consequence 
the largest tin smelting works in the world. 

Plantations of sugar, coffee, and coco-nuts began to develop, 
but they were all ousted by rubber when the great demand 
for tyres was created by the bicycle and the motor-car. 
Rubber was successfully grown in the Government Gardens 
of Perak and Singapore in the 'eighties,® and began to fonn 
the basis of a new planting industry at the end of the 
'nmeties. In 1905 one ton of rubber was exported from 
Bntish Malaya, in 1907 the figure had nsen to 885 tons, in 
1917 to 79,831 tons * By 1921 over half the rubber of the 
world came from ilalaya,^ and there was an overproduction 
which prevented remunerative prices 

Coco-nuts also became a second great agricultural staple in 


1 Aii the States depended for their revenue upon the tin mines, and it 
of the first importance to provide regulations to govern the minmg 
industry and to supply the miners with means of transport in the shape 
of roads or navigable rivers 

Many otherwise navigable streams were rendered impassable by great 
forest trees falling across them, and by the bed of the stream being blocked 
by the accumulated timber of ages. Such rivers were cleared at con- 
siderable expense and kept free of timber by workmg parties until other 
and better means of transport were provided — Swettenham, Malaya, p. 228. 

® Swettenham, op. cit , p, 295. 

® Sir F. Swettenham, Malaya, p 262. 

* Willis, Tropical Agriculture, p. 124. 

^ For note 5 see next page 
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this region, again showing how the demand for edible oils 
and fats was reacting on the British Tropics. 

Then Tropical Africa began to come into its own. 
Livmgstone was sent into Zambesia, including the country 
now Nyasaland, in 1865, to see if cotton could be grown there 
in order that the British might not have to rely so largely 
on slave-grown cotton from the United States. Transport 
proved to be an insuperable dilhculty at the time, but the 
African Lakes Company was formed, the object of which was 
to put down the slave trade and develop alternative com- 
modities to slaves.^ Coffee was started in Nyasaland in 1883, 
and was reinforced later by tobacco, tea, and cotton. The 
British East African Association obtained concessions in 
x 887‘-8 from the Sultan of Zanzibar, and formed the Imperial 
British East Africa Company. They explored inland and 
reached Uganda. The cloves of Zanzibar and the coco-nut 
laid the foundation of the economic importance of the 
East coast of Africa. This has now been increased by the 
production of coffee, flax, and sisal hemp, a plant only 
introduced into Bntish East Africa in 3907, the fibre of 
which is used for cordage. Sisal was also extensively grown 
in German East Africa, where it was brought from Mexico 
in 1893.^ Thus the sisal hemp resources of the Empire have 
been mcreased by the mandate for Tanganyika. 

West Africa, too, developed rapidly in economic im- 
portance in tlie "nineties when cocoa from the Gold Coast, 
ground nuts from Gambia, paJm oil and palm kernels from 
Sierra Leone and Nigeria became of increasing importance 
and railways and steamships were able to carry the produce 
cheaply. As the West Coast is difficult of access owing to 
the surf, the building and deepenmg of harbours was also 
necessary to bring this region into economic relationship 
with its markets 

After 1897 the West Indies began a new era of prosperity. 

^ See p. 85 The actual production of crude rubber in 1920 and 1921 
was as follows . 

Plantation Wild* Total, 

' tons tons. tons. 

1920 335,000 35.000 370,000 

1921 260,000 22,000 282,000 

Cmd, 1678 (1922), Rubber situation m Bntish Colonies and Protectorates. 

^ Sir H. Johnson, /.i?. Soc Arts, 17th Dec., 1909, p. 97, The Agricultural 
Development of Nyasaland, Simpson 

® Handbook of Kenya Colony and Protectorate, prepared by the Naval 
Intelligence Department of the Admiralty, 1920, p, 415 
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A Royal Commission was sent out to see if anj'thing could 
save the islands As a result of its recommendation, a new 
departure was made m Imperial policy. An Imperial 
Department of Agriculture, subsidized by Great Britain, 
was set up in the islands to see what could be effected by 
scientific methods Meanwhile, England abandoned pure 
free trade in that she stopped the continental sugar bounties 
by prohibiting the import of sugar from bounty-giving 
countries in 1903. She also departed from her laissez fmre 
policy when she agreed to contribute half towards an annual 
subsidy of ;f40,ooo to a steamship line to develop the fruit 
industry of the islands by providing regular, rapid, and cheap 
transport for fruit Thus the rescue of the West Indies 
proved to be a turning-point in British commercial history. The 
colonial factor began to count and modify British free trade 

After 1897 Canada embarked on a tariff war with Germany 
who had resented the preferences given by the Dominion to 
Great Britain m 1897. This resulted m penalizing German 
beet sugar and gave a chance to West Indian sugar to gain 
the Canadian market. 

The abolition of the European bounties, coinciding with 
the opening of the new Canadian market, gave the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture in the West Indies a favourable 
atmosphere in which to work Planters eagerly consulted the 
agricultural officers, and took ad^T'"tn::o of the expenments. 
There was an output of energy and mental alertness in 
agricultural matters ; a desire to develop new hnes and to 
exploit new fields replaced the former indifference The 
sugar cultivation was improved from new varieties of cane 
which yielded 10-25 per cent more sugar, new cultures such 
as cotton were introduced, cocoa growing was enormously 
extended, the lime industry increased m Domenica, and nee 
was produced in considerable quantities and even exported 
from British Guiana The fruit trade also developed with 
the United States.^ The islands no longer had aU their 
eggs in one basket.^ 

^ The export of Jamaican fruit increased from 140 ,000 in value in 
1880 to /1, 142,765 in 1910. 

® 1899 1911 

Million Pounds Sterling. 

Exports . 5 6 7'1 

of which . 

Sugar . .32 30 

Other . . 1'3 4*1 

■Quoted by Sir D Morris in his paper on “ The Imperial Department 
read before the Royal Colonial Institute, Umted Empire, 1911. 
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The Department undertook experiments in plant breeding, 
the combating of insect and fungoid pests, agricultural 
education" irorn elementary schools upwards, the encourage- 
ment of co-operation, land settlement and marketing. An 
annual expenditure by the Bntish Government of ;^I7,400 
helped to rescue the West Indies from bankruptcy, and by 
1911 the islands enjoyed surplus revenues and no longer 
needed support from the United Kingdom ^ So successful 
was this new departure that agncultural departments 
working on much the same hues were set up in India, the 
Federated Malay States, Nigena, Gold Coast, British East 
Afnca, and Egypt. All British tropical agriculture was 
stimulated. A new college to train men for tropical 
agnculturc throughout the Empire was started in Trinidad 
m 1923 The growing value of the West Indies was fully 
realized by the United States. ^ 

The resuscitation of Jamaica w'as, however, due to the 
banana, and that trade was largely developed by the Boston 
Fruit Company after 1895, known later as the United Fruit 
Company.® The older economy of Jamaica, like that of most 
of the West Indian islands, had rested on sugar which was 
grown in the alluvial plains, the mountainous limestone 
mtenor being kept as a sort of annex for the horse and 
cattle-breeding activities of the plantations of the plains. It 
was in the mountamous regions that the ex-slaves settled, 
and they, supplemented with the imported coolies, con- 
stituted the labour supply of the sugar plantations With the 
slump m the sugar estates between 1870-80, when beet 


^ The profit on one estate in Demerara from using the new seedhng 
canes more than covered the whole cost of the experiments in Barbados 
over 26 years. 

® “ Many persons do not realize fully the importance of the West Indies 
as a market for American goods. The position of the Archipelago in 
the foreign trade of the United States of Amciica may be best illustrated 
by comparisons with other fields. In the fiscal year 1916 this country 
sold to the West Indies, including Porto Rico, more goods than to the 
entire continent of South America . China is rightly regarded as 
one of the prmcipal fields fnr commcicial efioru by American exporters, 
yet in the fiscal year 1916 the great Oriental repubhe with its foui hundred 
million people purchased from the United States of America less than, 
one-seventh as much as was taken by the islands of the Antilles , . . 
They took about four and one-half times as much as the entire continent 
of Africa/’ — ” The West Indies as an Export Field ” ; JDepL of Commerce 
U,S A. Special Agents" Senes, No. 141, 1917, p. 9 

® This account is taken from a paper read to the Society of Arts, 
17th December, 1915, by Sir S. Olivier, Recent Developments in Jamaica, 
vol. ixiY. p, 79. 
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sugar dominated the market, many of these labourers 
emigrated to build the Panama Canal, about 40,000-50,000 
being employed there. When the United Fruit Company 
extended its operations to Costa Rica, the Jamaican labour, 
released from canal bmlding, migrated there and developed 
the banana industry Many of these negroes who afterwards 
returned to Jamaica had money and took up banana planting 
in the hills. There has thus emerged in Jamaica a class of well- 
to-do small planters, negro and white, working largely for the 
American market under the great fruit company and 
cultivatmg bananas in both the plains and the interior. The 
importance of the development of the Costa Rican trade was 
that the produce of both Jamaica and Costa Rica together 
supply sufficient cargo to enable a regular shippmg fleet 
to be instituted. The difficulties the Elder Demn^lci line 
encountered in getting full cargoes of bananas from Jamaica 
were so insuperable that it had to ]om hands with the 
United Fruit Company. The fruit trade with the United 
States was so well organized that the British- Jamaica subsidy 
to shipping did not avail to break the monopoly of tlie 
American Company, and although bananas were mtroduced 
into England and became a common article of consumption, 
the carrymg of them in Enghsh ships did not pay.^ After ten 
years the subsidy was accordingly dropped With the spread 
of the banana the horse and cattle-breeding of the interior 
has been given up, and the prosperity of the island has come 
to rest on this main staple and the American market.® 
Although the economic position of Honduras has in the past 
rested mainl}’ on mahogany, sucn cultivation as exists 
consists of bananas, and is carried on for the Umted Frmt 
Company 

^ Oliv icr op cit The development of banana cultivation round the 
coasts of Central America with Amencan capital and Jamaican labour is 
really a very remarkable feature more espociahy when i«, is understood 
that the Tnitcd Fauii Company which has created the development 
practically controls the whole trade and shipiJing tacilitic'^ of all that sea 
and its coasts and in the districts where it cultivates is to all intents and 
purposes the Government of the country’ " 

* Olivier, op. cit , pp. 85-6 

In 1885, no land was returned as under bananas 
1895, 18,528 acres. 

1905.44,325 „ 

„ 1915,85,854 „ 

The banana suffered a good deal from hurricanes, especially that of 
1903 The area under coco-nuts also doubled, rising from 10,395 acres 
in 1895 to 29,731 in 1915 Cocoa mcreased from 4,628 acres (1895) to 
11,088 (1915), while sugar dechned from the 40,425 acres of 1885 to 
23,871 acres in 1905, revivmg m 1915 to 31,727 acres 
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The possibiht}' of a shortage of raw cotton led in both 
the nineteenth and twentieth centunes to attempts to 
develop cotton-growing withm the Empire and no single 
factor has been of greater importance in the development 
of India and the native colonies 

A nse in the pnce of raw cotton took place in 1846-7. The 
export duty on Indian raw cotton was repealed m 1847, and 
a committee was held in 1848, under the chairmanship of 
John Bright, to see if the anticipated shortage of cotton from 
the United States could be met by fresh extensions in 
cotton-growing in India Inqmnes were also addressed to the 
Governors of the West Indies and British Guiana, Natal, 
and Australia as to the possibihties of cotton production in 
those regions. Petitions were even sent to Parliament from 
Glasgow and Manchester asking that the unemployed should 
be sent to Austraha and Natal to grow raw cotton, as it was 
so much needed by the mdustrj'^ at home We have already 
seen how the shortage directed attention to Central Afnca. 

In 1848 the difficulty of all agricultural development in 
India was the lack of communications The cost of transport 
from Central India, the great cotton area, was practically 
prohibitive of a large export although it was said that at 
that date India produced more cotton than the United 
States. But the possibihty of development of a raw cotton 
supply in India was never lost sight of. The question 
became urgent with the Lancashire cotton famine caused by 
the American Civil War, and strenuous efforts were made 
to develop supphes in India By this time. 1861-5, th® 
railway net was being extended, and furnished the necessary 
cheap transport, with the result that the cotton export 
expanded rapidly. Indian cotton is, however, short 
stapled, and is not suitable for the finer t3q)e of cotton 
goods, which is Lancashire’s speciality ^ 

Cotton w’-as introduced into Egsqit by Mehemet Ali 
in the first quarter of last century.® Egyptian cotton- 
growing received an enormous impetus from the cotton 
famine of the ’sixties. It became of stiU greater importance 


^ The early interest in cotton-growing m India may be judged from 
the following committees and reports 1848 vol ix, 1852-3 Ixix, 1857 
XXXI, 1863 xliv. Durmg the Lancashire cotton famine prayer meetings 
were held to brmg the urgency of fresh cotton supplies to the special 
notice of the Almighty, In the middle of a fervent prayer for raw cotton 
a voice was heard groaning “Yea, Lord, Yea, I^rd, but please not 
Surats **. 

* Todd, Wofld*s Cotton Cfops, 
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in the 'nineties, when the Lancashire cotton industry began 
to spin finer yams and produced new varieties of cotton 
goods, as Egyptian cotton is long stapled and is for many 
purposes as good as American cotton. For some purposes 
it was even better, as it was for a time the only cotton that 
could be mercerized, i e that v/ould take the satm-like sheen 
that made mercerized goods so popular. Thus Egypt, which 
had become a central highway of the British Empire when the 
Suez Canal was opened m 1869, acquired a new value as the 
most important source of good quality raw cotton under 
British control 

In the twentieth century British industry seemed to be 
threatened with another cotton famine. The ravages of the 
boll weevil and the boll worm destroyed a large part of the 
crop at the same time that there w^as an enormously increased 
demand for cotton fabrics owing to more artistic methods of 
printing the fabncs and the lighter varieties produced. 
Motor tyres were also made with the finest counts of cotton 
and increased the demand for long-stapled lint There seemed 
to be every prospect that the United States would in- 
creasingly use up her own raw cotton supplies and therefore 
fresh efforts were made to develop cotton-growing within 
the Empire ^ The Bntish Cotton-Growing Association was 
formed in 1903 and disbursed £500,000 without receiving 
any monetary return for their outlay.^ Their first idea was 
to grow cotton on large plantations, but it was soon given 
up in favour of cotton-growing by natives on small holdings. 
This necessitated a supply of good seed, the estabhshment of 
buying stations, ginning and baling factories, and the 
advance of funds for financing and handling the crop. The 
Association also undertook to sell the cotton raised and 
to insure it. They brought pressure to bear m order to get 
railways built. They also made experiments. They proved 
that cotton-growing in Gambia was a failure because the 
natives preferred to grow ground nuts In vSierra Leone 
the rainfall was too heavy, in the Gold Coast cocoa was so 

^ “There is no doubt about the shortage of cotton , . . Since July, 
1917, the Situation has become decidedly worse Owing in part to the 
necessity for growing more foodstuffs to meet the needs of the 'war, 
the cotton crops m the United States, in Egypt, and in India have been 
curtailed The advent of peace has m no way improved the situation 
. . . and there is no prospect whatever of there being a full supply of 
cotton for some years to come Prices of cotton are already at levels 
far m excess of anything recorded since the cotton famine of the 'sixties '' 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, Cmd. 523. 

2 Ib„ pp 53-4. 
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popular that again cotton had no chance.^ In 1910 the 
Imperial Government gave -[xo.ooo a year for three years 
towards experimental cotton -growing within the Empire.^ 
The Colomal Governments also contnbuted. Efforts were 
made after 1905 to stimulate a better type and better 
methods of cultivation of cotton in India, the yield being 
only 75 lb of cotton to the acre while in the United States 
the average was about 195 lb , while the value of Indian 
cotton was less by 20.per cent per lb. A special coin-miitce 
was appointed in 1917 to investigate the reasons and 
suggest remedies India has an exportation surplus of 
miUion bales, of which about two-thirds to three-quarters is 
at present taken by Japan. 

The attempt to obtain further supplies within the Empire 
led to ii r^vn.il of sea-island cotton in the West Indies in 
1903. This is a long-stapled vanety invaluable for the finest 
fabrics. 

Although cotton was unknown in Uganda tUl the twentieth 
century — only fifty-four bales were exported in 1904— it then 
developed rapidly, 4,000 bales being the figure for 1908, and 
20,000 for 1911. By 1923 the total of 90,000 bales was 
reached, and the crop for 1924 is estimated at 120,000 bales. 
It is a good quality cotton. Nigeria, especially the northern 
parts, offer one of the best fields for cotton production 
on a large scale outside India, and the country gained an 
added importance with the possibilities of a cultivated crop 
instead of relying on forest produce like palm fruit, which 
may be rendered unprofitable by the cultivation of tte palm 
oil tree on large plantations ® The eleven bales marketed 
from Northern Nigeria in 1914 had become 7,000 bales by 
1921, and from both provinces 31,500 bales were exported.* 

The Sudan promises to become the great cotton-growing 
area of the Empire ; the 12,000 bales produced in 1918 ® 
had become 35,000 bales of superior SakeEarides cotton and 
7,500 of long-stapled Amencan by 1924, i.e. 42,500 bales.® 

The difficulties of a shortage of labour owing to the 

^ “ Effects of the War on Cotton Growing Journal Society of 
28th Jan., 1916. p 206 

^ Cd 5215 (1910), Government action in Cotton Growing Colonies 

® 15,000 bales of long-stapled cotton were expected from N. Nigeria 
alone m 1924. Tropical Agriculture, Feb. 1924, p. 23. 

* United Empire, 1923, Sir J. Currie, Cotton Growing within the Empire, 
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reduction of population under Dervish rule and the shortage 
of water are bcih bi,]ng overcome, the former by the natural 
increase of population, which has doubled under peace 
conditions, and the latter by irngation. A company was 
formed to grow cotton, the Sudan Plantations, Ltd., the 
Government provided the irrigation works, and arranged 
to take 35 per cent of the profit. The company takes 25 per 
cent and the cultivator gets 40 per cent.^ This is an 
mteresting example of three factors combining — Enghsh 
capital, peasant cultivators, and Government through public 
works Nyasaland and Tanganyika are already cotton- 
countries, Zululand is said to have great 
^ • : ' in this direction and a railway is under con- 

struction to develop this region. Although by far the larger 
part of the cotton required by Lancashire is still produced 
outside the Empire, yet cotton has been a most important 
agency in Imperial development 

The Cotton Committee appointed to inquire into the 
development of cotton-growing withm the Empire became a 
permanent body, entitled " The Empire Cotton-Growing 
Corporation”, and was empowered in 1923 to levy 6 d. 
■ on each bale of cotton purchased by spinners in this country 
to be devoted to cotton-growing within the Empire. Thus 
the supply of raw cotton has become to some extent an 
affair of the British Government 

A further problem is likely to anse, now that Lancashire 
cotton spinners are being thus taxed to further Empire 
cotton-production and that is whether the cotton shall be 
allowed to go elsewhere, i e is Uganda cotton to go freely 
to India to create there a competition for Lancashire, 
already suffering from a cotton shortage ? Is the British 
Government to guarantee money to be spent in the Sudan 

^ Sir Lee Stack, the Governor of the Sudan, speaking in Manchester 
in October, 1923, outlined vast schemes for cotton -growing in the 
Sudan. Over three million acres, he said, would soon be maae 
available with irrigation (i c an area equal to all the Midland counties of 
England) A y.cld of a million bales was expected in fifteen years. The 
Sudan Government was takmg up the question of cotton-growing on 
experimental farms Times, 3rd Oct , 1923 Some idea of the difficulties 
to be overcome were given m a icport of the Ka'^sala Cotton Company. 
“ The work this season has been sub]cct to many handicaps , drinking 
water for all the labour on canal digging has had to be carried on camels 
for increasing distances as the season advanced Local labour suitable 
for the heavy work of canal digging is scarce, so it has been 
necessary to brmg up from Egypt 500 Eg^-ptian labourers, and they, as 
well as all cement, tools, etc , have had to be transported by camel for 
more than 200 miles from the railway. Our staff are still livmg m grass 
huts." Times, Bth May, 1924. 
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to increase the supplies of the United States of Amenca or 
Japan ? 

The importance of cotton frouing lies in the fact that it 
involves tran'port facilities. ‘ 'Ihe history of the develop- 
ment in Nigeria of cotton-growing for export is practically 
the history of the development of transport.” ^ Cotton also 
means a certain amount of mdustrial development in that 
gins and presses have to be provided, the staff of scientific 
departments are increased to deal with the cotton problem, 
natives who grow cotton must sell it to buy food, and 
therefore trade increases. 

The interesting factor is that whereas cotton was formerly 
grown m the United States in large plantations before the 
Civil War, the new Empire cotton-growing is a peasants’ 
crop, except m Nyasaland, where it is grown on large 
plantations, but even here there is also a native industry 
of cotton-growing. The production of a new peasant crop 
needs, as a rule, considerable supervision by the Govern- 
ment ® At Tokar in the Sudan, “ the seed supply is entirely 
in the hands of the Government, which also insists that all 
infenor cottons are weeded out of the growing crop. The 
harvesting of the crop is subject to Government inspection 
to secure clean pickmg, and the crop passes through Govern- 
ment markets, where the Government classifier grades it into 
four classes.” ® 

In every tropical colony under British rule where cotton is 
grown it has proved to be a great factor in stimulating 
transport and exchange. The Assistant Bishop of Uganda 
gave the following impression of the ’mnorta-ice of cotton- 
growing to the Sudan and Uganda . ‘ 1 nave myself 


^ Cwd , op. cit., p 39 “ The limiting factor, however in the develop- 

ment of cotton -growing in North Charterland, as in so mar.^ parts of Africa, 
IS the provision of transport (p. 35) “ The main dif'-culty of the Tokar 

district IS the cost of transport. Ax present the whole crop miiSt be 
earned about 20 miles by camel to the port of Tnnkitat, rlio icc b/ small 
native sailing Ixjats to Suakin or Port Sudan " (p 26) 

* '‘The cotton-growmg districts of the Umred States are entirely 
subtropical. The cotton plant there is an annual which is killed by the 
frosts of winter. The death of the cotton plant destroys insect andl 
fungoid pests or at least limits their survival. In the Tropics, however, 
wrhere there are practically no frosts, it is essential, according to our 
present knowledge, to fix arbitrarily a period during which the cotton 
plant shall not be m existence, m other words it is necessary to secure 
the destruction of the old plants. This, of course, can only be done by 
regulations made and enforced under Government authority." Repori 
of the Empire Coiton-Growing Committee, 1920, Cmd. 523, p, 10, 

« Cmd, p, 26. 
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motored mile after mile through growing cotton in Uganda, 
to see the jungle transformed, to see the desert (literally) 
blossoming as the rose, for the pink and pnmrose flower 
on the cotton shrub gives strangely the effect of a rose- 
garden. And last time I came through Teso it was to be 
actually held up by the crowds bearing the white cotton- 
lint on their glossy black shoulders to the nearest ginnery 
or store . . . From the Imperial point of view, the outlook is 
stimulating From the native point of view, I must confess, 
it is even more so . . . Instead of l5nng idle, the rich soil 
IS to be under his culture a field for enterpnse, peculiarly 
suited to his habits, growing produce for which there is 
always a market, and drawing out of him just those qualities 
of diligence and intelligence which will conduce most to the 
development of his moral character ... It is a new world 
of sclf-respcct, of hope, of co-operation with the forces of 
progress. The chief swings past on his bicycle or even in his 
car, his cotton rupees pay for his son's schooling at a good 
school ; even the peasant protected and encouraged has 
his share in the new agriculture.'' ^ 

Thus new tropical areas have successively come into 
prominence during the nineteenth century, raising in their 
turn in each region the modem questions of the economic 
organization and development of the Tropics. 

L'liliko the regions of European expansion, the develop- 
ment of the Bntish Tropics has owed little to the 
exploitation of their mineral resources. Gold was the effective 
starting-point of Australia, South Africa, British Columbia, 
and New Zealand It attracted miners, the mining camps had 
to be fed, agricuhure developed, and railways were laid down 

^ United Empire, 1924 pp 295-6 ‘ There can be no doubt that the 

growing of cotton is bcnc^cial to those countries for which it is 
suitable, In Egypt cotton and cotton seed form 90% of the exports 
of the count^>^ In the Sudan cotton is already more than 10% of the 
exports and in Uganda nearly 70% In the West Indian islands 
cotton forms over 30% ol the total cxpoits of S V ' Montserrat, 
and the Virgin inlands, and is an important factor ^ \ Nevis, and 

Barbados. In a memorandum sent to the Colonial Office by the Bntish 
Cotton -Growing Association on 15th December, 1915, it was stated that 
the Government Revenues of the Colonies and Protectorates where the 
Association was operating were benefiting to the extent of over £130,000 
per annum in diiect consequence of the cultivation of cotton Cmd, 
p 53. The steamships benefited to the extent of £100,000 a year in new 
freight and the insurance companies and bankers also gained. “ We are 
creating an absolutely new trade and enabling the natives to produce 
an article fox export in those districts where an export trade was 
previously impossible/' “ Effect of the War on Cotton-growing " /. Soc. 
Arts, 1916, p. 219. 
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The tropical colonies, on the contrary, have been built up 
on the wonderful resources of nch tropical vegetation. 
The great exceptions were Malaya, Rhodesia, and Upper 
Burma. Before it reached the plantation stage in the 
’nineties Malaya had depended on its tm as its mainstay. 
The economic development of Rhodesia was largely due to 
its mineral wealth. Gold was found, people were also found 
who were willing to subscnbe milhons towards the develop- 
ment of a “ second Rand ”, mining camps grew up, they 
furnished an excellent market to agncultural settlers, and 
the demands of the mines for the carnage of the machinery 
and the ore produced railways. 

The discovery of the large copper fields of Katanga on the 
Congo borders of Rhodesia had much the same effect as 
if the deposits had actually been found in Rhodesia. They 
stimulated the northward trend of the railway, gave a 
much needed market to Rhodesia, and were one of the mam 
causes of the development of the Wankie coalfields in 
Rhodesia itself. Coal not merely provided fuel for the 
railway, but its carriage mcreased the prospenty of the 
Rhodesian railway systems 

Mineral oil had important effects in stimulating the trade 
of Upper Burma. The development of the oilfields began 
on a big scale in 1891, through the agency of the Burma 
Oil Company, and new oilfields were successively opened 
up. The annual production of crude oil rose from a little 
under 100,000 metnc tons in 1898 to a little over 900,000 in 
1908.^ 

Timber, which has played so large a part in the economic 
history of Canada, is almost negligible as a developing 
factor in the Tropics as yet, because the demand of the w orld 
is for soft wood from the coniferous variety of tree, and the 
Tropics produce the broad-leaved hardwoods. Mahogany 
from Honduras and teak from Burma have been the only 
two important commencal timbers from the Tropics. The 
timber resources of British Guiana, ilalaya, and Southern 
Nigeria, to say nothing of India, are very great, and with the 
growing exhaustion of the pme, resort wiU no doubt be had 
to the hardwood varieties and to bamboos for cheaper 
paper pulp. In the past, however, timber has played but 
a small part in the commencal development of the Tropics ® 

^ Sir T. Holland, “ Trend of ilmeral Development m India J iE.5- 
Arts, 1911, p. 642. 

® ‘‘Forestry Report, Imperial Conference,” Cmd. 2009, p 545. 
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The Unlocking of the Tropics by Mechanical Transport 

Historically speaking, the maintenance of order and the 
abolition of slavery were the first tasks confronting Great 
Britain in the Tropics But the proclamation of personal 
freedom would have had very little effect unless there was 
something for the ex-slaves to do when they were free As 
slaves they w^ere at least fed and clothed. Free they were apt 
to become thieves or starve unless they could obtain land. 
Employers w^ho were deprived of slave labour were apt to 
get their men into their hands again by some form of credit 
advance which rendered their actual position very much the 
same as when they were slaves Some alternative employ- 
ment and the creation of a free labour market were the two 
necessities if personal freedom was to become a reality. Thus 
until the railways developed and provided an alternative 
employment and created a supply of labour which could 
be hired for oth^** slavery was likely to continue, 

as it actually die *' • . \ ica and India, although officially 

unrecognized. Moreover, as slaves were so valuable as 
carriers, slave-raiding to provide more carriers had a definite 
economic value until a supenor form of transport was 
provided Eventually slavery and mechanica'* tran«iport 
were ultimately intertwined So, too, the agiicnltural 
possibilities of the Tropics hinged on transport. It was no 
use producing large quantities for inland consumption or for 
export if they could not be transferred at prices that would 
tempt the consumer and pay the grower. The economic 
history of India in the first half of the nineteenth century 
bnngs this out clearly The various commissions that sat 
to devise methods of developing Indian resources, especially 
cotton, all reported that the possibilities were there, but the 
transport was deficient, and that without transport there 
could be no development It was tlie same tale in 1858, 
when a commission sat to investigate the possibility of 
English settlement in India Security could not be promised 
without the railroads on which to move troops, and a market 
could not be obtained without transport 

Roads and railways imply docks and wharves, and once 
the railways start, the great era of '' pubhc works which 
transforms a colony, begins Its railways are the develop- 
ment point m any tropical colony that is not an island 
of small dimensions. In the history of the Tropics, transport 
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questions take precedence of all others, since all other 
economic questions ultimately revolve round transport 

Cheap and easy transport is, of all necessities, perhaps the 
most vital for the purposes of keeping order, for disposing of 
the produce, for sparing the labour supply from porterage, 
for productive purposes, and for relieving famine. In the 
first stages of development goods are usually carried by 
human beings Then draught animals succeed, and this 
necessitates a wider path than that used by man. In this 
stage there are the makings of a road, which may often be 
only a bridle-path but which is larger than the forest paths. 
As the surface becomes hard, carts may be used, the track 
is enlarged, and there follows in course of time the metalled 
road. Boats of sorts are, of course, used on nvers and water- 
ways when practicable Animals vary enormously in the 
loads they can be induced to carry and in their tractability 
for porterage, but they are superior to man for transport 
purposes. Of the transport mule much has been written 
and much more has been said — most of it unprintable. 
As for the East African carrier, the late Sir Gerald Portal 
said the last word about him a full quarter of a century ago. 
** As an animal of burden,** he wrote, '' man is out and out 
the worst He eats more, cames less, is more liable to sick- 
ness, gets over less ground, is more expensive, more trouble- 
some, and m every way less satisfactory than the meanest 
four-footed creature that can be trained, induced, or forced 
to carry a load.** ^ In a large part of Africa, w'here tsetse 
fly and other pests kill draught animals, to get goods moved 
it is, however, man or nothing. ^ Donkeys, which do not 
respond to the trypanosome introduced by the tsetse fly, 
are especially palatable to lions. 

River transport is peculiarly difficult in Africa, because 
of the rapids, which bar the way into the interior, and many 

^ Sir H Clifford, Gold Coast Regiment, p 151. 

® The absence of any transport except man in the fly belt of tropical 
Africa may be seen from the fact that when General Smuts went 
into East Africa some of the natives had never seen a hor«!e. They were 
dumbfounded by the mounted men E\cn bodies of wcil-tiamcd armed 
Askari, or native soldiers, were ^^een to throw a'w ay their rifles and run for 
dear life mto the bush at the first sight of mounted men. Royal 
Geographical Society, 1918. 

The wide range of the fly may be seen from the fact that one variety of 
the tsetse fly {Glossina palpahs) ranges in suitable localities all over tropical 
West Africa, thence eastwards to the Bahr-el-Gazal and soutii to the 
southern end of Lake Tanganyika, Another variety, Glossina morsitans, 
IS found from Senegambia to Southern Kordofan and Abyssinia in the 
east and southwards as far as Lake Ngami and Zululand. 
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of the rivers are only navigable for part of the year; the 
Niger, for instance, is only useful for four months for 
steamers of any size Nor were matters any better in the 
Malay Peninsula. Sir F Swettenham describes the difficulty 
of travelhng there before the English made roads and built 
railways 

" The commerce of the country was by the nvers ; they 
were the highways and the people would not leave them 
unless they were compelled to do so. The country folk 
moved about but httle, for they knew the difficulties too 
weU. A boat journey of a htmdred miles down nver would 
take a week, and back agam a month or more When people 
of consideration had to journey by land, they travelled on 
elephants, if they could get them, and cut their way through 
the jungle. Pedestnans had to foot it as best they might : 
over the roots, through tlie thorns, wadmg or swimming 
rivers and streams, ploughing through miles of bog and mud 
in the heat and rain, stung by everything that stings (their 
name is legion), and usually spending two or three nights in 
the jungle with any kind of shelter that the forest could 
supply. As for food, the traveller or his people carried it, and 
even in villages it was practically impossible to buy anything 
except an old hen ” ^ 

The effect of the railway was to remove the shackles of 
centuries, and to alter all men’s conceptions of space and 
time. Goods could now be moved that previously were 
non-transportable, human beings became increasingly 
mobile, new areas were opened up, physical obstacles were 
overcome, and mechanical transport became the first factor 
in the development of new countries. 

A steamer is useful to go up a nver against the current 
where navigable nvers exist, but a railu ay is more important 
as it will penetrate forests and go over mountains m 
directions where no nvers exist or where ranges and deserts 
were previously insuperable burners to transport Railways 
take goods and people past rapids or through dense tropical 
jungle and take both cheaply. 

The effect of railways is best told m the words of those 
tropical administrators who knew the countnes both before 
and after the building of railways 

Sir John Strachey, wnting m 1882, emphasized the great 
importance of railways to the trade of India and the 
efficiency of its administration. 


^ Malaya, p. 119. 
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“ When I went from Calcutta to my first station m the 
North-Western Provinces, I was earned about a thousand 
miles in a box — for a palanquin is nothing better — on men’s 
shoulders, and it took some three weeks to toil through a 
joumey which is now accomphshed in two days ; there were 
no other means of travelling through the ncher and most 
civihzed parts of India. Speaking generally, roads and 
bridges had only begun to appear. 

“ The railways not only directly developed the resources 
of the countr5% increased the wealth of the people, and 
profoundly altered the conditions of hfe, but they stimulated 
the vitahty of every branch of the administration, they 
brought the various provinces of the Empire closer together, 
and England closer to India ; English influence became 
stronger and stronger, and all classes set before themselves 
new and higher standards as they were more frequently 
and immediately brought mto contact with European 
habits and civilization . . . Demands for improvements 
cropped up in every city and in every distnct of tlie 
country.” 

The effect of the railways in stimulating both exports and 
imports is also stressed by the same wnter 

“ Taliing cotton manufactured goods as an illustration, 
we shall find that the value of i lb. of cotton manufactures 
may be roughly taken on the average at about half a rupee ; 
I maund, or, say, 82 lb., wUl be worth Rs. 40, on which the 
duty at 5 per cent wiU be Rs 2, or annas 32. Further, the 
transport of the same quantity by rail for 500 miles will be 
about 10 annas, or one-third of the duty. Also, the cost of 
cart transpoit bemg about four times that of transport by 
rail, the saving due to the introduction of railways is three 
tunes the actual cost by rail for 500 miles, or about annas 30. 
Hence it appears that the virtual effect of substituting 
500 miles of railway transport for cart transport is equivalent 
to takmg off a duty of 5 per cent.” 

" But imports are paid with exports. For every ton 
imported of cotton about ten tons is needed to pay for it. 
Taking present value of cotton goods imported at £25 million, 
^d their weight as 250,000 tons, the export produce equal 
in value might weigh about 2^ mflhon tons, on which the 
railway receipts will be about £2 million. The saving in the 
cost of transport of this produce by rail over the old method 
by cart would be about three times the actual cost by rail. 
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or, say, £6 million. Thus a most important stimulus is given 
by the railways to the import trade by bringing a largely 
increased quantity of produce within the range of the export 
market, while the cost of the imported goods is at the same 
time reduced and they are consequently brought within the 
means of an increased number of purchasers." ^ 

The effect of the railways in reheving famines was very 
sinking. Bullocks can only carry a small amount Part of 
that amount has to be eaten by the animal and its attendant 
on the way, and a surplus has to be left for the attendant and 
the bullock to eat on the way back. The result is that the 
amount left for famine relief under these circumstances is 
very small indeed. 

“ It is an unquestionable fact that the railways, and the 
railways alone, were the salvation of the situation in North 
Behar during the famme in 1874, and that they have again 
been the salvation of the situation m Madras dunng the 
present year (1878). The sea no doubt would have thrown 
nee into the town of Madras, but with the cattle dying of 
drought it would have been impossible to move the gram 
up country . . nor w'ould canals have helped, for the broken 
upland country of Bellary and Kumort and the Mysore 
plateau are physically impracticable for big canals, and had 
there been no railway within reach of these distncts the 
people where they have now died by hundreds must assuredly 
have succumbed by thousands ” ^ 

Sir Harry Johnson has borne witness to the effect of 
railway transport upon health . — 

“ I cannot lay too great stress on the importance of this 
railway communication with the coast Much of the Bntish 
Central Afnca Protectorate is healthy for European settlers, 
but is separated from the Indian Ocean by excessively 
unhealthy tracts of low-hing country which have to be 
traversed at present on foot and on nver steamers, the 
traveller being compelled to remain for days or weeks in 
districts reeking with malaria The result is that he gets the 
fever. On the other hand, if he could get into the tram 
at the coast port and in a few hours be whirled up to the 
dehghtful hill country of the Shire highlands, and in like 
measure return thence to Europe by railway and ocean 


1 F%ncmces and Public Works of India, pp. 318-19. 

® " Speech of ILord Lyfcton,” 1878, quoted Strachey, op, cit., 
174. 
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steamer, this beautiful country . . would be as little 
dangerous to settlers as Ceylon.'' ^ 

Speaking of Sierra Leone in 1908, Mr Allndge said : — 
'' It w ould be quite impossible for me to descnbe the really 
extraordinary changes produced by this up-to-date Govern- 
ment railway , even now, although I have travelled by it 
several times, I cannot yet realize that I am being cheaply 
and safely carried over the very ground that it formerly 
took me three or more weeks of discomfort, peril, and expense 
to cover — a distance of 320 miles, that I can now do in a 
couple of days. 

The railway has completed the pacification of the 
Hinterland It has penetrated the remote fastnesses of the 
chiefs who used to be constantly at war in regions they con- 
sidered inaccessible to the white man It has brought these 
regions with their illimitable natural wealth into touch with 
tlie Eurojiean markets, and it has afforded new fields for 
trading operations to numbers of Sierra Leoneans. 

Around the stations along the line branch trading 
factories have been opened by the large European firms, 
and consequently the revenue of the colony has increased 
at a remarkable rate. Some idea of what the Government 
railway has already accomplished in the way of improving 
the exportations of the two pnncipal articles of produce — 
palm kernels and palm oil — may be gathered from the fact 
that whereas in 1903, only five years ago, theexports of kernels 
from Freetown are scheduled as being 8,199 tons, they had 
risen last year to 20,431 tons, while palm oil had risen in the 
same period from 35,104 to 157,823 gals , this marvellous 
increase being mainly attributable to the advantages of 
railway communication." ^ 

The same authoiity, taking part in a discussion on " The 
Extension of British Influence and Trade in Africa",^ brought 
out the difficulty of transferring palm kernels by carriers. 
'' One great barrier, and one alone, prevents the utilization 
for commerical purposes of the vast natural resources of 
the Sherbro hinterland ; that barrier is the difficulty of 
transport. At present it takes at least 30 men to carry down 
a ton of palm kernels to the nearest trading centre. The value 

^ Proceedings R. Col, Institute' “British in Central Africa,” 1896-7, 
vol. xxvui, p. 56 

® AUridge, “ Sierra Leone Up to Date ” : Proceedings R C,I,, vol. xl, 
p, 48. 

® Proceedings, 1895-6, xxvii, p. 38. 
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of this ton of kernels is £8 in barter . It is therefore evident 
that the produce can only be worked within a hmited area, 
leaving the more distant parts of the hinterland, as I have 
myself frequently seen, absolutely untouched.” 

The effect of the railway m raising prices of produce in 
Nigena to the cultivator is seen from the fact that when the 
railway reached Kano ground nuts which had been sold at 
los. a ton later fetched £40 to £45 ^ 

Dunng the war the French Government bought the whole 
of certain crops in West Africa They had to organize the 
transport of 4,200 tons of cereals furnished by eight distncts, 
involving the fvul'-’v-vv'r'’^ of 123,000 carriers, who gave 
altogether 2,500,000 days’ work. 

” On the basis of the work done on the Ivory Coast to 
transport 4,200 tons of produce, the 20,000 tons of palm 
oil annually exported from the French colonies will involve 
the emplojment of about 600,000 carriers giving twelve 
milhon days work ” And this m a country where labour is 
urgently needed for cultivation or public works ^ 

Xor was this a cheap method of carnage. Sir Fredenck'' 
Lugard calculates that at a wage rate of gd a day it comes 
out at about 3s per ton nule. " It follows that £30 a ton 
at the port of shipment wiU have cost its full value to trans- 
port over a distance of less than 200 miles, leaving nothing 
■for onginal cost of production and profit to the producer ” 
The result was that regions further than 200 miles inland 
could not be developed unless there was a navigable 
waterway. 

Apart from the withdrawal of able-bodied men from 
productive labour, “ head carriage mvolves the packing of 
merchandize or produce in parcels of 60 to 63 lb. weight 
(which, of course, adds to the cost) as well as much breakage, 
damage from weather and rough handling and occasional 
theft in transit Heavy or bulk}' articles (such as indivisible 
parts of machmery, girders, etc ), which must be stiung on 
poles and earned by many men, can only be transported at 
more than double the ordinary cost, and by very slow stages 
. . . Carriers are at all times difficult to get, and in parts of the 
Southern provmces of Nigena are practically unobtamable.”® 
While the value of the railway for the carriage of goods 


1 Lugard, op cit , p 298, note. 

* *‘The Toll of Human Transport” in West Afnca, 30th Oct., 1920, 
•quoting Les Colonies et Marine, 

® Report on the Amalgamation of N, and S. Nigeria, Cmd^ 468, p. 83. 
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cannot be overestimated, the indirect and permanent 
results on the native inhabitants are hardly less important. 
In India so great was the demand for coolies to build the 
railways that it had the effect of abolishing slavery. People 
remained slaves because there was nothing else for them to 
do if they were free. When the alternative of railway work 
came to the front, after 1857, “iLe coolie claimed his freedom, 
the British Government enforced it, and the prospect of 
losing their slave and serf cultivators raised the condition 
and payments of those that remained behind. The effect of 
building the Western Railway inNigena up to the Udi coalfield 
was that a particularly turbulent tribe has been taught to 
seek labour for wages, and has earned not less than £34,000 
in cash with which to purchase imports and improve its 
standard of living ... a new outlet has been afforded for 
native skilled labour with a new means of training it, and a 
coin currency has been promoted through a large and densely 
populated district.'’ ^ 

'' AU who have experience of new undeveloped countries 
in the Tropics have witnessed the galvanic effects which 
improved communications produce on even the most 
somnolent localities and upon the productive energies 
of the most indolent and backward peoples," said Sir Hugh 
Clifford to the Nigerian Council in 1923 when advocating 
the building of the Eastern Railway, which was not likely 
to “ pay " except in indirect results.^ 

" For the development of the African continent is 
impossible without railways, and has awaited their advent 
A railway reduces administrative expenses in the transport 
of stores and in the time of officials in reaching their work * 
it saves the lives and health of officers * it reduces the 
number and cost of troops required for policing the country 
by increasing their mobihty. it renders direct taxation 
possible by affording a market for produce and increasing 
the wealth of the people : it has opened up new markets 
for British trade it has killed the r-lave trade : it liberates 
labour engaged on transport for productive work : and 
by proper methods of construction it forms the most valuable 
of educational agencies for a free labour supply. It has 
been calculated that one railway tram of average capacity 
and engine power will do the work of 13,000 carriers at 
one-twentieth the cost." ® 

^ Cmd 468, op. cit., p 54. * Address, 1923, p. 113. 

^ Lugard, op. cit , p. 463. 
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A new mobility of persons and goods, peace and security, 
the great technical school for natives, the promotion of 
trade, the creation of new values and new wealth especially 
in interiors, all these things are the outcome of railways in 
the Tropics. 

Roads are, however, assuming a new importance 
with the possibihties opened by motor-cars and lorries. 
Nothing is more striking than to follow up in the annual 
reports the increased number of automatically propelled 
vehicles which are imported into the vanous colonies 
year by year since 1918 ^ The problem of allotting the 
land facing roads, previously almost valueless and now 
valuable, is not one of the least of the problems of tropical 
administrators 

But roads are more valuable in certain parts than in 
others. For mstance, over large areas of Africa where 
the tsetse fly destroys the draught animals, a road is no 
more use to the native than a forest path, and smce he 
is himself the carria: a forest path is preferable, as it has 
more shade. If he is rich enough to afford a motor-car 
it IS another thing altogether, but this would not apply 
to the great bulk of African natives. A railway is free 
to everyone at a moderate rate. Moreover, railway 
transport is the cheapest form of transport at present 
available. Except for short distances motor traffic seems 
at present to be more expensive than even carriers.^ Hence 
where there is no railway the earner is still the great 
transport agency of Africa. 

After railways and roads the next most important 
transport Imks are the port facihties and port accom- 
modation It is no good brmging material down to the 
coast if the cost of getting it on to the steamers is almost 
prohibitive or if it has to lie for weeks deteriorating because 
it cannot be loaded owmg to heavy seas runnmg. A 
boat-load of cocoa beans may easily be rumed by waves 


1 In Uganda m 1920 of 15,876 tons of cargo carried by the transport 
department 7,885 were carried by motor vans, 4,500 by carts and 1,783 
by porters and 1,708 by contract. There are over 1,200 miles of roads 
opened for traffic and more than half are suitable for motor traffic in all 
weathers. About 1,000 miles of good native tracks are available m the 
dry season. Report on Uganda^ 1921. 

* Sir F. Lugard calculated in his report on Nigeria in 1920 that it cost 
Is. ScZ. per ton mile to move goods by earners and 2s. by motor for 
distances of 320 miles. For short distances of 40 miles earners cost 
Is. 8d. per ton mile and motor lomes Is. Cmd, 468, p. 86, 
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breaking into the boats, which have to shoot through the 
surf The whole export trade of a country may be hung 
up if It has to be squeezed through a neck too narrow to 
accommodate more than a small amount at a time, and 
what is true of the export trade is true to a more hmited 
extent of the import trade, which as a rule is not so bulky 
as the export trade, as it mostly consists of manufactured 
matenal, while the export trade is mainly raw material. 
But where the imports consist of machinery or locomotives 
the task of landing these m surf boats is one of great difficulty 
as it adds to the cost and limits trade. The constant 
dredging of harbours, as in Calcutta, to take big ships 
alongside, the buildmg of sea walls to protect the port 
from the monsoon, as in Madras, the building of wharves 
and jetties, as in Kilmdim Lagos, and Singapore, all this 
is as necessary, if a large foreign trade is to be carried on, 
as the calling of a regular hne of steamers. 

While in the Tropics the railways are either state owned 
and worked or state assisted, shipping has been a matter 
of private enterprise. Enghsh shipping companies were 
not merely well estabhshed by the ’eighties but were eagerly 
seeking for cargo all over the world. Given the dock and 
harbour accommodation, sea transport presented no 
difficulty.’- The road, the sea, is already there, and costs 
nothing to make It was the entrances and exits 
that were the problem, and those shipping does not itself 
provide. Therefore, its fixed commitments are less and 
its mobihty so much the greater. 

With the exception of the railways of India, Nyasaland 
and Rhodesia, the railways in the British Tropics have not 
only been built by the Government but have been worked 
by the Government. 

In India no railway lines have been constructed without 
grants of free land, and very few without considerable 
Government assistance in the shape of a State guarantee 
of interest. A large portion of the hnes have been actually 
built by the Government, and are worked either by the 
Government itself or by private companies under Govern- 
ment control. In Nyasaland, where pnvate capitalists 
built the Shir6 Highland Railway with some toancial 
assistance and free land grants from the British Government, 
the motive was not commercial but philanthropic and the 
railway was chiefly due to the desire to put down the slave 

^ For the factors making for cheap sea transport after 1870, see p. 17. 
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trade. In Rhodesia the mining development seemed 
to promise a fair return on the capital invested in railways, 
but even here the Chartered Company guaranteed the 
interest on many of the lines, and was itself responsible 
for finding much of the capital. 

The shortest way to the coast lay through the fly belt to 
Beira Till the railway was made this route was impossible 
for goods as the transport animals died. No railway 
connected Rhodesia with the south and the new colony was 
in consequence a sort of island on which the settlers were 
marooned till nnlv\a\b linked them up with the East coast 
or South Africa Railways were the first essential and the 
company was bound to find money for them if it were to 
make a beginning 

The chief reason why the other railways in the British T ropics 
are not merely Government owned but Government built 
and Government operated was the fact that private capital 
would not undertake the risks. Not even India, with her 
great potentialities, could secure capital for her railway$_ 
without a Government guarantee of the interest, but in 
Africa, where the population was small and scattered for 
the size of the country, and where traffic for the railway 
was problematical, it was Government or nothing. 

The construction has often been undertaken by Govern- 
ment engineers simply because no contractor would tender, 
not being able to calculate what the cost would be. The 
country to be penetrated was too unexplored, the absence 
of a detailed survey, the difficulties of a labour supply, 
of the health of the staff, of the landing of the equipment, 
the nature of the subsoil, the destruction by floods, all 
these were too uncertain for any reliable forecast of the 
outlay to be made beforehand 

Another reason which led the Government to undertake 
railway building itself lay in the importance of railways 
for strategic purposes, and their value in keeping order 
owing to the ease of moving Lrooj'ka The necessity of 
holding a country in many cases left the Government 
no choice, since the disturbed condition hindered the 
investment of pnvate capital in railways. The famines 
which helped to force the Government into railway 
building in India were not such an important factor 
in less populated regions. Where considerations of famine 
relief and defence are prominent the cost is secondary. 
fChe Uganda railway was built primarily as a strategic 
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railway, and the Government expected to face an annual 
deficit. 

The revenue producing capacity of the railways has 
also made colonial governments unwilling to let the function 
of railway oppi-Pting pass mto other hands The Govern- 
ment of tlo I\d. !,.!•, (i Malay States would be unhkely 
to hand over its very profitable railways to companies. 
They have been built out of surplus revenue, and yield 
3 to 6 per cent on the capital which their Governments 
have invested in them. The general attitude of looking 
to Governments in the Tropics as a sort of Providence 
and expecting it to inaugurate “ Pubhc Works ” also 
created an attitude of mind that expected the Government 
to take the imtiative. In the same way private capital, 
expecting that the Government would perform the work, 
was shy in coming forward. 

All these factors combined to make tropical railways 
and Government railways interchangeable terms 

Thus the vanous Governments undertook the making 
of the lines m both East and West Africa, as they had 
previously done in Malaya, Ceylon, Jamaica, and parts 
of India such as the Punjab. 

The early railways m both East and West Africa were 
costly to build. " These railways have been constructed,” 
said the official report on the West African railways in 
1905, “ through dense tropical forest, in a deadly climate 
which, in spite of every precaution in accordance with 
improved principle of malaria prevention, caused constant 
changes m the staff of every grade ; amid difficulties 
arismg from heavy rainfall, from scarcity and inferiority 
of labour, from conditions under which cargo had to be 
landed as on the Gold Coast by surf boats and lighters 
on an open roadstead, while native revolts and military 
operations have interrupted and delayed the work." ^ 

The construction of Government railways has passed 
through two phases. 

The early Government railways in Africa were made 
by a consulting engmeer m London, who appointed his 
own resident engmeer in the colony Bits of the Ime 
were given out to native contractors, and they bid 
against one another for the scanty amount of labour 
available. Not merely did this run up the wage bill 
but it produced bad work on the part of the 

1 Cd. 2325 . 
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native. He knew if he did not please one man he could 
walk over to another, who would be glad to get him. There- 
fore the labour was mefficient as weU as extravagant. 
Nor had the Colonial Government any power over the 
engineer or the work It merely had to pay the biU. " The 
consulting engineers were in the position of contractors 
with no time limit, no penalty clauses, and no check on 
work.” ^ 

In Northern Nigena a new system was evolved by 
Sir Percy Girouard when buildmg the Baro Kano Ime. 
The Colonial Government made the survey, used its own 
of&cials to recruit and tram the labour, and employed 
its own technical engineering staff. It obtained the labour 
through the chiefs, the labourers obeyed the ofi&ciaJs they 
knew who could thereby enforce discipline and make railway 
work into a technical traimng-ground for ex-slaves. There 
was no counter bidding for labour with the consequent 
demorahzation. This method of departmental building, as 
distinct from the central construction of the early penod, 
proved to be much cheaper,- and is now generally followed^ 

^ Cmd, 2016, 1924, “Private Enterprise in British Tropical Africa, “ 

p. 6. 

* The case for Government construction had been stated as follows 
{Cmd. 2016, 1924, pp. 8-9) “The advantages of construction by the 
Government are found at their maximum in the case of a country like 
Nigeria, where a programme of construction extending over a number of 
years makes it possible for the Colony to create and maintain m constant 
employment a thoroughly efficient construction staff under a first-class 
railway engineer ithoux this condition the recruitment and maintenance 
of such a staff would be impracticable When, ho\\ever, this condition 
IS fulfilled there are claimed as advantages of the State system that con- 
tractors* profits (enhanced possibly in the case of undeveloped countries 
by inflated estimates to cover unknown risks) are saved , that the 
cost of the expert staff required for measuring up quantities and checking 
materials in order to see that they are in accordance with contract 
specifications are saved , that plans can more easily be modified durmg the 
progress of the work as new infonnation renders changes advisable, and 
new sections of the line can be brought into use as completed and so earn 
receipts without mcurring contractors’ claims , that an immediate start 
can be made as soon as the location survey of the first section is complete ; 
that Government can make full use of its existmg railways and steamers 
to assist in construction -work , that its political staff is in a far better 
position to handle indigenous labour with a minimum disturbance of 
the labour market than the contractor, who necessarily enters as a com- 
petitor against other employers, including the State itself , that railway 
construction under such conditions can be made a potent educative 
influence among a pnmitive people unused to, and timid of, service under 
Europeans , that the staff employed becomes as well trained to team work 
as a, contractor’s and has greater knowledge and experience of local 
conditions ; that so long as the railways are constructed and operated by 
the State all special plant required, mstead of becoming derelict on the 
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The railways when made have usually been operated by 
the Government, though in India some of the Government- 
built hnes have been operated by pnvate compames under 
Government control. 

Both the operation and financial management of Govern- 
ment railways m East and West Africa have been severely 
criticized. The rates have been deemed too high and the 
faculties inadequate. The tendency to appropriate the 
revenue and neglect renewals has been marked in the 
management of the Uganda line, and was also a feature 
of the Indian railways dunng the War, for which the whole 
transport system of India is now suffermg In some 
cases, such as Sierra Leone, the railways seem to have 
been extravagantly worked.^ 

The Committee appointed by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies to consider transport questions in East and 
West Tropical Afnca reported m favour of the separation 
of the state and raUway budget,® a system already in 
operation in the Union of South Africa Any profits 
earned by the railways were not to go to general revenue 
but were to be devoted to improving the Ime, providing 
for renewals, and reducing rates The tropical raUways 
would therefore be under a separate administration, which it 
is hoped wiU prove less bureaucratic and more open to the 
influence of the public and traders, whose pomt of view 
was to be represented by a local advisory board, which 
should be in constant touch with the railway administra- 
tion, which would m this way be commercialized. 

The Committee also recommended that there should be a 
railway mspectorate at the Colonial Office, which should 


completion of one project, is in continuous use, either on new con- 
struction or heavy works on existing lines. 

“The advantages claimed for the contract system are, m the mam, 
that It introduces the element of competition from which, under a system 
of State construction, the party undertaking the work, i e the Govern- 
ment, IS immune , that when a work has been put up to tender, and 
a tender has been accepted, the Colony knows the extent of its liability, 
whereas there is no guarantee against any excess over the estimate when 
the work is undertaken by the State , that firms of wide experience and 
reputation, whose life business is work of this kind, can carry through 
such projects more efficiently, more rapidly and more economically than 
any Government , that with such firms ready to undertake the work the 
recruitment and entertainment by Government of a constructional stafi 
of its own IS neither necessary nor economically sound/' 

^ Report by Col. Hammond. 

* The same recommendation as to the separation of State and Railway 
budgets was made by another Commission with regard to India 
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deal with aU railways in the tropical Crown Colonies, and 
would be able to supply the technical expert knowledge 
nr ce>'^arjh lacking m the administrator.^ This was m reality 
a recommendation m favour of an Impenal Railway Depart- 
ment, which IS an interesting comment, not merely on the 
growing importance of railways in the Tropics but on the 
way in which railway questions, like shippmg questions, 
operate in the direction of an impenal mechanism to deal 
with the fundamental questions of transport. 


The Protection and Devdopment of Native Peoples 

A greater contrast can scarcely be imagmed than 
that between the native pohcy of France and England 
in their respective tropical spheres. While the attitude 
of Germany and HoEand towards natives was somewhat 
similar, the methods of these Teutonic nations differed 
radically from those of the two former colonizmg powers. 
France ha\’ing lost her regions of racial expansion, has 
concentrated on the Tropics, and to her colonization means 
tropical rule The French peasant does not emigrate, 
and even Algiena is peopled mainly by immigrants from 
Spam, Italy, and Malta, and the children are converted 
into Frenchmen by education The underl3dng idea of 
France in her treatment of native races was a fine one. 
Personal freedom, the nght to vote, and no distinction 
of colour were the r.o'^''''quences of the behef that 

liberty, equality, ard Laicrniiy are unassailable truths, 
and that therefore the sooner everyone, tniigene, black 
or white, is recast in the French mould by the process 
of “ assimilation the better France has proceeded 
to mtroduce the vote and individual land holding and the 
French tariff for foreign countnes mto many of her great 
overseas possessions such as Algena, Indo-China, the French 
West Indies, and Madagascar. All French goods go in 
free. The idea is that Indo-Chma and Bnttany are equally 
part of France under the pohcy of assimilation, and that 
a Frenchman and an Annamite have both the same nghts 
and privileges as Frenchmen and as human bemgs Once 
assimilated in this way it is thought that no French colony 
will wish to sever its connexion with France. Tunis, French 

1 Sir E. Stockton dissented from this and from any proposal that the 
Government should in future either construct or operate tropical railways 
in the regions in question. 
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West Africa, and Morocco are Protectorates, and the altera- 
tions there have been less drastic as certain treaties with 
other Powers stand in the way of assimilating the tariff 
system to that of France. Of course, being Frenchmen, 
the natives are liable to conscription for the army. 

The French idea of “ assimilation ” took no account 
of the ethnological or other histoncal antecedents of the 
natives French ideas of pnvate property in land 
were applied to the communal or clan system they found 
in Algieria with disastrous consequences to the native. 
The results were considered to be so unsatisfactory that 
immediately pnor to the war there was m France a 
great demand for a study of the various institutions 
of the natives themselves, especially as the Protectorates 
m which the French had not interfered with native habits 
and customs seemed so much more prosperous and 
contented than the assimilated colonies.^ 

While on the one hand the Frenchman believed not 
merely that French ideas were the best for mankind, but also 
that the mdigenes could eventually be made into good 
Frenchmen, the Dutch took quite another Ime They went 
to the Tropics to make money — for Holland — and their 
colonies were sources from which Holland was to draw 
a substantial revenue If the native would not work 
he must be made to work to develop the Dutch plantations 
" Smce the end of the seventeenth century the Dutch system 
of colomal administration has undergone considerable 
improvements, but it is still distmguished by three speaal 
features. These are firstly that the colonies are primanly 
admimstered for the benefit of Dutchmen; secondly, that 
the revenues which they produce go to swell those of the 
mother country, instead of being exclusively used for the 
development of the land which provides them ; and thirdly, 
that equahty between white men and the natives is regarded 
as an inadmissible proposition ” ® “ They have abstained 
from interference with the rehgions and customs of their 
colonial subjects, but they have looked upon native 
institutions mainly as convement instruments for the 
extortion of labour and taxes ” ® Holland has always 
regarded her colonies as direct sources of revenue, and their 
maintenance and administration as matters which are 

^ Giraiilt, Colonial Tariff Policy of Prance, p. 226. 

® Sir H Clifford, German Colonies, 1918, p. 25. 

® Ib , op, cit,, p, 57. 
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pnmarily to be conducted in the interests not of the native 
populations but of Dutchmen Germany made some 
small efforts at colomzing in the reign of the Great Elector 
m the seventeenth century, but failed completely. She 
had no past interests to protect when she began m Africa 
“ to co-operate in the work of civihzation She was 
simply ambitious to count as a world state. " In a degree 
unparalleled in the history of European imperialism, the 
German colonial empire was the result of force and of 
design, not of a gradual evolution ” She therefore almost 
unconscious^ took the Dutch system for her model, but 
proceeded far beyond the origmal model. The Dutch 
“ may not make the natives contented, they do make them 
dihgent They may not grant them any large measure 
of freedom, but they do secure to them a certain degree of 
prospenty They rule their colomes pnmarily for the 
benefit of Holland and of Dutchmen, but incidentally they 
confer upon the people the inestimable blessings of peace. 
The Germans, by an oppressive and iniquitous system 
of forced labour, also succeeded in making their native 
subjects accept the curse of Adam”,‘ bui they did it by 
a system of severe flogging, twenty-five lashes being the 
mimmum Territory was expropnated for the sake of 
Gennan planters and, as no native would work on the lands 
thus taken away from him, compulsion was resorted to 
for the benefit of private companies and individuals The 
natives were paid a fair wage and “ were given the alternative 
of working on these properties or of bemg flogged until 
they consented to do so " ® " When Lome, the capital 
of Togoland, was captured by the British m the first week 
of August, 1914, whips were found forming an apparently 
essential part of the furniture of all bungalows inhabited 
by German officials and of certam of their officers. In the 
stores of the local Pubhc Works Department they were 
kept ready for issue in neatly trussed bundles of ten to the 
packet — fairly convincing evidence that a perennial supply 
was needed and that the whips disappeared m use.” ® 
Herr Demberg, the German Colonial Secretary, confirms 
this, for he told the Budget Committee on the Colomes 
on i8th February, 1908, “ On the coast (of German East 
Afnca) it makes a very unfavourable impression ori one to 
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see so many white men go about with negro whips. I even 
found one on the table of the principal pay office of Dar 
es Salaam.” He added that in East Afnca “labourers 
were obtained under circumstances which could not be 
distinguished from slave hunts ”. "It has even happened 
that settlers have seated themselves at the wells with 
revolvers, and have prevented the natives from watering 
their cattle m order to compel them to leave the latter 
behind.” 1 

The German colonial system was in form and character 
a military despotism, merciless exploitation supported by 
overwhelming force constituting in German eyes the sole 
means whereby primitive peoples were to be governed.^ 

Great Britain, however, developed during the eighteenth 
century a great S3mipathy for and a feelmg of re.sponsibility 
towards the subject races. She impeached Wan cn I listings 

^ Quoted Bawson, Evolution of Modern Germany, p 375. Throughout 
the Dark Coutment “white men” and “Germans” are regarded and 
spoken of by the natives as two utterly distmct species of mankind. 
Sir H Clifford, op. cit , p. 106, 

* Professor Bonn thus described the German system in Africa m a 
lecture to the Royal Colonial Institute on German Colonial Policy 
{United Empire, Feb. 1914) — 

“The question of German colonial policy is a question of native 
policy. It IS not merely a question of how we are going to rule them, 
it is what we are going to do with them when we have the power to shape 
their fate. In Cameroons and Togo we arc ruling native states and 
native tribes by a bureaucracy somewhat on the Imes of the Indian 
bureaucracy. In East Africa we are creating a mixed colony, planting 
fragments of a white society amongst dense African masses. In South- 
West Africa w-e have created a kind of manorial system with a European 
lord of the manor and an African serf ” The Foreign Office Handbook 
No, 113, p, 40, Tanganyika, thus describes the German system — 

“ Nearly all tribes in German South-West Africa are capable of mam- 
taming themselves without working for wages and object to doing so.” 
The German view, as stated by Hassert {DevtscHands Kolonien, 
p. 616), IS that colonization consists of the utilization of the soil, its 
products and its men for the economic profit of the colonizing nation or 
in G A. Fisher's phrase that “ colonizing Africa is making the negroes 
work 

It seems clear that although the rapid development of the colony as a 
farm devoted to the cultivation of tropical products required by Germany 
(which ^ems to have been the aim of the Government) might be promoted 
by the German system, the permanent improvement and civilization of 
the people was incompatible with it as it led to violence and cruelty 
on the part of the rulers and revolt or sullen depression among the 
natives. An interesting experiment was also tried in one district of 
common co-operation of native and planter. In the Lindi district the 
planter prepared the ground by machinery, supervised the manuring, 
^wed the crop, and bought it at a fixed price from the natives. (Ib„p. 69.) 
rais, again, is much like the Dutch system in Java before 1815. Sir S. 
Rames, Java. 
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for his alleged exploitation of Indians, she spent large 
sums in suppressing the slave trade. She not merely 
bribed Spain with £400,000 in 1820 and Portugal with 
£300,000 in 1830 to come into hne, but she devoted her navy 
to running down slave traders on the high seas, a task 
which cost her on the average £200,000 a year,^ and she 
paid £20,000,000 compensation to her own slave owners 
at the emancipation 

The policy of the British Government under the stimulus 
of this awakened social conscience has been to regard the 
revenues of each colony as funds to be devoted to local 
services and the development of the territory in which 
they were raised She demands from the tropical colonies 
no contribution for naval defence or any other form of 
tnbute. Until recently she threw their trade open to 
all the world without seelang to secure any advantages 
for British sub] ects over either natives or foreigners . During 
the war Great Bntain did no more than institute some 
preferences on the export of raw materials For instance, 
before the war the bulk of the palm oil went to Holland 
to be converted into margarine. This left England without 
an essential food product and with an inadequate supply 
of glycerine for munitions when war broke out. Pdm 
oil for use in England was exported between 1919 and 1922 
duty fre " to LngL.r c* bu^ n charge of £2 per ton was imposed 
if it Vi ct" I f u L-uh 1 r r.r ipiT i ^ The preference was originally 
intended to last for five years, but it was abolished in 1922, 
as the West African trade was in such a depressed condition 
that It was considered that there should be the freest 
possible market. 

England has insisted upon complete equality before 
the law without distinction of race or creed, and she has 
interfered as little as possible with the religions, customs 
and institutions of the native populations ^ Her endeavour 
has been that the natives should be protected from unfair 
exploitation, and that the lands should be governed 
primarily for the benefit of the native populations and that 
there should be the largest measure of personal freedom, 
peace, order, security, and equality of opportunity The 
oath of office which is administered to the Governors of 

^ An estimate gives £575,466 as the cost of snppressmg the slave trade 
in 1842 jReport, 1843, Iviii. 

® For other examples see Gregory, Tariff p. 287, 
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British colonies is that they shall “ do nght by all manner 
of people according to law, without fear or favour, affection 
or ill-will 

Stages in the Development of a Native Policv 

The Bntish had onginally gone to the Tropics as traders, 
and had become planters in the West and rulers in India. 

The planting industry rested on a basis of slave labour, 
but under the influence of the humanitanan movement 
and the ideas of hberty prevaihng at the end of the eighteenth 
century the British people deaded that the mstitution of 
slavery was wrong and slave trading abommable. 

The British Parhament was really confronted by two 
problems at the beginning of the nmeteenth century, the 
problem of keeping order for the natives and for its traders 
in India and the problem of freeing the slaves m the other 
great tropical region of British influence, the West Indies 
But the problem of keeping order in India also meant 
the deliverance of the Indian peasants from Afghan and 
Mahratta marauders, from organized bands of robbers 
and murderers, i.e. from thugs and from daciots, and 
rescuing them from the oppressions of local potentates.' 
In the West Indies and Afnca the protection of the native 
not merely meant the freeing of the slaves, but the policmg 
of the seas to stop the trafflc. Later, it meant the poliang 
of the intenor of Africa. It meant the abohtion of human 
sacrifices. 

In the first half of the nmeteenth century England 
considered that if she freed the slave and stopped the 
slave trade on the high seas she had done her duty towards 
the coloured population With personal freedom she 
believed the slave could be trusted to look after himself 
Given law and order the Indian peasant, so it was thought, 
was bound to flourish As time went on it was found 
that this attitude was impossible to maintam. Merely to 
free slaves was to produce idleness and economic chaos 
as m the West Indies. The freed negro did not want 
steady work , he detenorated and the jflanter lost control 
of his labour supply. The Umted States had freed the 
negro and had given him a vote with disastrous consequences 
as regards racial friction The Indian peasant, delivered 
from the heel of the conqueror, merely multiplied and 
became a helot to the money-lender. Great Britam began 
to recognize that she had a ctvihzing mission and not 
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merely a freeing mission to all indigenous peoples under 
her control ^ 

Two distinct stages can be traced in the treatment of 
native races There is an optimistic stage, where the 
general opinion both in England and France seemed to 
agree that the coloured races were fundamentally the same 
as the white, only a little darker, and that once slavery 
was removed there would be marvellous progress attained 
under a regime of freedom and order. The French held 
that men had been made bad by bad laws, give them 
freedom and good laws they would attain to a perfect 
civilization Then the scientific stage was reached. 
Anthropology and Ethnology developed, and after 1870 
men began to realize that human beings were fundamentally 
different, not merely m the shape of their heads, their colour 
and hair, but in their institutions, religious beliefs, likes, 
dislikes, economic and social structure. While the scientists 
were giving expression to the diversity of standards among 
human beings, the practical administrators were beginning 
to work out the problem on the spot. India had come under 
Bntish influence in the optimistic era. The aim theiQ^ 
had been to establish law and order so that a man should 
realize himself and hi^ potentialities Thus bad native 
chiefs were removed and the English governed direct, 
but were guided by the principle of laissez faire. In 
Malaya, however, which came under British influence 
in 1874, the plan was adopted of giving the native rajahs 

^ The attitude of great tropical administrators towards the native 
question is interesting. Lord Milner, speaking at the Royal Colonial 
Institute after a paper on German Colonial Policy, said, “ That nation 
will in the long run be most successful which exhibits the greatest wisdom 
in its efforts to promote the welfare and progress and contentment of 
its subject peoples.” (Umted Empire, Feb 1914 ) 

Lord Cromer wrote in 1913 (Political and Literary Essays), “ In dealing 
with Indians, Egyptians, Shilluks or Zulus, the first question is to con- 
sider what course is most conducive to Indian, Egyptian, Shilluk, or Zulu 
interests We need not always inquire too closely what these people, 
who are all nationally speakmg in statu pupillari themselves, thmk is 
best to their own interests, although this is a point which deserves serious 
consideration But it is essential that each special issue should be 
decided mainly with reference to what by the light of western knowledge 
and experience, tempered by local considerations, we conscientiously 
think IS best for the subject races, without reference to any real or 
supposed advantage which may accrue to England as a nation.” 

Another famous tropical administrator. Sir Frederick Lugard, has 
entitled his book on the African Tropics The Dual Mandate, on the ground 
that while there is a mandate to open up these regions for the benefit of 
the world, there is also a mandate to safeguard and develop the indigenous 
inhabitants. 
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a Resident as Adviser, and the idea was to develop the 
people through bnngmg pressure to bear on their own 
chiefs In this way it was thought that native civilization 
would not merely be left intact, but would be given room 
to grow and develop along its own hues. Sir Frederick 
Lugard gave a staking example of the success of " indirect 
rule " in his reorganization of Northern Nigena, and it is 
now the generally accepted principle of British native 
administration. If people are to be guided through their 
chiefs it IS the Government who must do the guiding, and 
not the trader. This has made for the ehmmation of the 
Chartered Company and for the gradual assumption 
by the Government of ever-growing economic functions. 

“ Our object in brief is to leave administration as far as 
possible in the hands of native authorities, wherever they 
exist, under the supervision of the Government, starting 
from things as it finds them, putting its veto on what is 
dangerous and imjust and supporting what is fair and 
eqmtable in the us£^e of the natives. Much obviously 
depends on the existence and efficacy of any local or trib^ 
organization. When such does exist the aim of the Govern- 
ment is to foster and guide it along right channels ; where 
it has ceased to exist it may still be possible to recreate 
it. In pursuance of this policy the Government encourages 
native chiefs to administer their own tribes in accordance 
with native customs in so far as those customs are not 
entirely repugnant to ideas of justice and humanity, and 
aims at non-interference except where necessary.” ^ 

Four stages have been involved m the treatment of the 
less developed peoples. The first stage consisted of the 
transition from subjection to personal freedom and the 
prevention of slavery under other names In other words, 
the task has not merely been one of freemg the slave, 
it has mvolved the creation of a free labour market and 
a change from status to contract. 

The second stage formed part of the new constructive 
policy with regard to natives, and belongs to the sciaitific 
stage. It was bound up with agnculture 

As agriculture is the basis of economic life in the Tropics, 
the settlement of land tenures, the improvement of agri- 
cultural methods, and the introduction of new agricultural 
staples have been and are fundamental problems Since 


* “ Report on Sudan, 1923," Cmd. 1837, p. 7. 
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there is practically no industrial development except 
in certain parts of India, and even that sub-continent 
IS as a whole overwhelmingly agncultural, it means that 
the Bntish Government is ultimately responsible in its 
agricultural pohcy for the economic prosperity of the 
Tropics 

The third stage has involved the provision of such 
technical mstruction as wiU furnish mechanics and artisans. 
Some type of hterary education which wiU provide for the 
recruitment of a locsd civd service, and the filhng of clencal 
posts on railways, has also been attempted. Fourthly, 
the task has now ansen of improving the health of tropical 
peoples and white persons working in the Tropics The 
great discovery that blo''"’ --ii-ots can convey 

diseases to both man and , • on the heels of 

the reahzation of the possibihties of mass sanitation and 
preventive medicine, and came at the same time as scientific 
agriculture and plant-breeding were transforming agri- 
cultural practice. The hstlessness and want of initiative of 
tropical peoples were discovered to be not merely due to the 
chmate or the perversity of man but to vanous tropical 
diseases more or less preventable and curable The same 
knowledge combined to make the Tropics healthier for the 
white man either as a trader, contractor, admmistrator, 
or planter This meant that the directmg power and 
the working power of the Tropics were both released to 
new effort. 


The Suppression of Slavery 

The abolition of the slave trade in the nmeteenth century 
has been one of the most epoch-making events of that era 
and has done more than anything else to open up the great 
continent of Afnca Slavery, however, existed in all 
primitive countries, not merely m Africa The Enghsh 
found it in India, Ceylon, Malaya, and North Borneo. 
If the slave trade and slave-owmng were to be abolished 
effectively, some other form of transport had to be provided, 
since man was the great earner. Some other article of 
commerce had to be found and other wants created, since 
the slave was one of the prmcipal articles of desire and 
therefore one of the pnndpal articles of exchange. More- 
over, some other form of taxation had to be invented to 
replace the annual tnbute of slaves and some form of free 
labour had to be provided to replace slave labour on the 
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land. The abolition of slavery meant an entire reconstruc- 
tion of primitive society And m that reconstruction 
England has plaved the leading part. 

The A:ijc:-n trade was by far the most important, 
the negro being both stronger and more docile thrai Indian 
coohes Hence Africa has throughout the centunes 
been the great reservoir for slaves for the East as well 
as the West. The Afncan trade consisted first of all in 
the export of human bemgs, and secondly in the trade in 
the interior of Africa The export of negroes for the planta- 
tions in the New World was begun when they were required 
for the silver mines of Spam They were afterwards 
used for plantation work m the Enghsh and French 
colomes in the West Indies and on the mainland of North 
America There was also a considerable export of slaves 
from North Afnca for Turkey and from the East coast 
of Africa for Arabia, India, and Persia. This continued 
throughout the nmeteenth century, and Madagascar was 
the cluef slave trading dep6t for the East till it was acquired 
by the French. When the slave was sold the chief evil 
ceased. Slave owning is quite a different thmg from slave 
catching and slave trading. A domestic or agricultural 
slave was at the least a valuable animal, and was therefore 
looked after ; at the best he became a faithful and valued 
part of his master’s household. 

Slave -trading and slave -ownmg continued in Africa 
nght mto the twentieth century, and even now are not 
extinct 

A man might become a slave in a great many different 
wa 3 ?s. He could be caught and sold, or he could become 
a slave by being taken for a debt and kept in bondage 
till he paid it off Or could sell himself or be sold by his 
parents, or he might be bom of slave parents and was a slave 
from birth on the pnnciple " Mme is the calf that is bom 
of my cow 

Great Britain realized the iniquity of the traffic at the end 
of the eighteenth century. She helped first of all to suppress 
the slave trade on the high seas, she next went on to free 
the slaves in her own colonies, and then all through the 
nineteenth century she has been active in extmguishing 
slavery in Africa, India, and Malaya, where it was 
mdigenous, but ^e was powerless to do much except 
in her own territories As she acquired more and more 
territory in Afnca, she contmued to suppress the internal 
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slave trade. In this work she was joined by France and 
other powers 

As far as England was concerned, the slave trafi&c on the 
high seas employed no less than 155 vessels m 1802, of 
which 122 went to the Bntish West Indies. Liverpool 
actually possessed six-sevenths of the whole trade.^ In 
1807 England prohibited the traffic to her own people in 
spite of the sacnfice involved in the destruction of so large 
a trade, and the possible mjury to the West Indies. Other 
countnes continued to carry on the traffic,® although it was 
agreed to suppress it at the Congress of Vienna in 1815. 

After the trade on the high seas the status of slavery 
was next prohibited in the Bntish tropical colonies in 1833, 
to take effect in 1834. This affected the West Indies, 
Cape Colony, and Mauntius 

Although £ 20 , 000,000 was paid to the slave owners 
it did not compensate, as the value of the West Indian 
slaves alone was said to be £43,000,000. The paj-ments 
varied from a quarter to a half of the sworn value of the 
slave.* No compensation could, however, have made 
up to the planters for losing control of their hands In 
Bntish Guiana the freed slaves formed themselves into 
village commumties, and they refused to work except 
occasionally, and then m a desultory manner. There was 
plenty of waste land, they had few wants, and preferred 
the pleasures of pure idleness to a high wage. As slavery 
was not abolished in Cuba or Brazil, the unfortunate planters 
had great difficulty m competing with slave-grown sugar. 
In Cape Colony again, its whole development was affected 
by the freeing of the slaves Not merely was the com- 
pensation inadequate, but the colonists could not get the 
money due to them. Qaims had to be sent in to London, 
illiterate Boers were in the hands of middlemen, who took 
toll of the money, and many never got any compensation 
at all. As at the same time the British conscience felt 
tenderly towards aU negro peoples, the Boers were restricted 
in their deahngs with the free Kaffirs. Things seemed very 
different to the Enghshman at home, safely ensconced m 
a six-roomed villa or in Exeter Hah, from what they appeared 
to the colomal whose isolated farm was hable to be plundered 

^ Aspinall, Bnhsh West Indies, p. 262 

® Denmark prohibited slavery m 1808, Holland 1814, Spam 1820, 
France 1838, Portngal 1858-78, but as late as 1888 slaves were deported 
from one Portuguese possession to another, Lugard, op cit., p. 357. 

^ Acts and Papers, 1837-8, xlviii, 690. 
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or his family massacred by savages What one regarded 
as justice for human beings, the other regarded as robbery 
by the conqueror on the ground of sickly sentimentalism. 
This was the chief cause underlying the great Trek by which 
the Boers tried to move away from British influence, 
and the feelings engendered led to the alienation of the 
two races all through the nineteenth century. 

The freemg of the slaves in Cape Colony made it necessary 
to consider the future relations of black and white as free 
labourer and employer, and the question of the amount 
of land to be allotted for the use of either race became 
the most important question in the South Afncan colonies. 
As Great Britain extended her rule over the territones 
now known as Natal, the Free State, and the Transvaal, 
and included the great blocks of natives in South-East 
Africa, Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Swaziland, the 
question of the treatment of negro tnbes who could not now 
be enslaved, and were increasing, became more and more 
pressing. 

When the Bantus came pushmg down into the South 
they occupied the best watered areas on the East Coast. 
They were and still are owners of herds which, pasture 
on communal lands ; they were organized under tnbal 
rule, and the land was held communally. After a series 
of wars with the Enghsh, their reserves, ample at the time, 
were dehminated Some natives, however, squatted on 
the farms and gave a certam amount of labour to the farmers 
in return for the land. In this way they provided the 
agricultural labour supply of the whites. Under the 
Enghsh peace their numbers have increased, and they are 
outgrowing the reserves. The question has now arisen 
as to whether they shall be allowed to acquire land by 
purchase outside the reserves in the white areas. Communal 
cultivation is admittedly wasteful, and to permit the 
extension of landholding by coloured peoples with their 
present methods would be to encourage a backward system 
in a country which is doing its best to introduce scientific 
methods. Legislation has been passed to restrict the 
purchase of land by coloured people in white areas and of 
white people in coloured areas. As it is impossible to keep 
out the Atlantic with a mop, an attempt is being made 
to take some of the Kafi&r tnbes over to mdividual cultivation 
and to tram them to local government. In individual 
cultivation more produce is got out of the land, and there- 
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lore it can support a much larger population. An attempt 
was made by Cecil Rhodes, in the Glen Grey Act, to introduce 
individual holdings and pnvate property, and it has been 
deemed to work so successfully that it is bemg extended. 
In Europe when the land for ex-serfs became msufficient, 
they compulsorily appropnated noble and church land 
in the Revolution in France in the eighteenth century, and 
m Russia in the twentieth, and an attempt was made in 
the same direction in Roumania after the war Germany 
was, however, successful in breaking up communal cultiva- 
tion and taking her people over to intensive cultivation 
between 1815 and 1850. Those German agncultunsts 
who failed had an outlet m the United States or in the 
mines and factories. It will be mteresting to see whether 
the Union, which is inherently as autocratic and as scientific 
as Germany, can take its negro tribes over to individual 
cultivation or whether the whites will be “ snowed under ” 
in the irresistible push for more land. The outlet for the 
surplus black population may be found, as in Germany, 
either in the great mming industry or in a gradual mdustnal 
development, but here they would compete with the poor 
whites and there would be racial fnction. It may be 
solved by migration and colonization of sparsely populated 
or irrigated areas in Africa, the very successful Punjab CanM 
Colonies in India being an example of what can be achieved 
in this way. 

So disastrous were the results of a sudden emancipation 
in the West Indies and Cape Colony that the process has 
been earned out far more gradually in the British colonies 
which have become part of the Empire after 1833. The 
usual plan has been to prohibit the bu3nng and seUmg of 
slaves and to abolish the legal status of slavery. That did 
not mean freemg all slaves at once. It did mean that a 
slave could claim his freedom whenever he hked, and that 
masters would have to treat their slaves well to keep them. 
It also meant that even if people had been bought or bom 
as slaves they could at any time assert their freedom, while 
legislation usually provided that no one could become a- 
slave m the future by mere accident of birth. This pro- 
cedure meant too that slaves who were happy and comfort- 
able could go on being slaves for their hfetime, protected 
and fed m sickness and old age, that they could not be 
sold or separated from their families, and that they could 
claim the rights of a freeman when it smted them. 
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This abolition of the legal status of slavery so as to 
prepare for gradual abolition of slavery was approved of 
by two such great authorities as Sir John Kirk and Sir F. 
Lugard. The latter stated that the sudden emancipation 
of the slaves in West Africa would, in his opmion, result 
in " complete anarchy and chaos involving no less misery 
to the slaves than to their masters. The former would be 
deprived of occupation, and the great cities would be filled 
with vagrants, crimmals, and prostitutes ; while the 
latter would be reduced to beggary and detestation of 
British rule that had robbed them of property . . . which 
had in most cases been paid for in hard cash . . . Slavery 
is at present the only form of labour contract and a very real 
— though perhaps m our view an inadequate — ^return is 
made by the master for his slave’s work. He is supported 
in sickness as well as in health ; his master is responsible 
for any crime committed by him , he is usually given one 
or more days in the week to work on a piece of land of his 
own, and his proceeds are his personal property with which 
he can redeem himself. . . . The gener^ effect of the 
institution is to estabhsh a form of contract (m a country 
where the idea of a written contract is unknown) not 
unsuited to a primitive race. . . Under this regime, when 

well administered, cases of desertion by slaves are few 
and the people are for the most part happy 

It takes time to educate people in freedom and to provide 
the guarantees for it in the shape of a coin currency, 
mechanical transport, and taxation. The gradual abolition 
of slavery provides time to substitute another and entirely 
different social system. 

It has been more diffi cult to eradicate slavery m Africa 
than in any other part of the Empire, and Bntish ad- 
ministrators have been strugghng with the question all 
through the nineteenth and twentieth centuries The 
Civil War m the United States put an end to slavery 
there, and cut off one big market, but there was plenty of 
demand elsewhere, especially in Asia. In the mterior of 
Africa slavery was an essential part of the social system. 

" It is true that a large number of Africans, possibly 
a majonty, rejoice at the abohtion of slavery, but this is 
because they lived as slaves or were afraid of entering 
that condition. But this does not mean that they abhor 

^ Sir F. Lugard, “West African Possessions” in The Empire and the 
Century f p. 852. 
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slavery as an institution, only that they dishke being slaves ; 
should there appear any chance of owning slaves it would 
be a very different matter.” Mr. Temple descnbes the 
indignation of “ a fiery old pagan chief belongmg to a 
primitive tribe of cannibals which had been raided for 
slaves from time immemonal ”, when he was told that 
British law did not recognize slavery. Another complained 
that the white man had rendered hfe unbearable in his 
village by puttmg down the- slave trade. “ Before your 
arrival,” he safid, “ we had no lazy, immoral young men 
amongst us, as we always sold anybody who misbehaved 
more than once. Now we cannot do so, and each is a law 
unto himself.” ” To trade in slaves is at the bottom of 
his heart the one ideal of the Afncan. It is a curious sight 
to observe the face of a better-class native, say, a Kano 
merchant who formerly traded in slaves, watching a number 
of native pagans working, as they do for us in thousands, 
on the railway. His eyes glitter as he seems to be gaugmg 
the pomts of each and calculating what the lot would 
fetch.” 1 

Throughout the length and breadth of Africa inter- 
tribal war was an ever-present condition of native hfe 
all through the nineteenth century, and extermmation 
and slavery were practised by Afncan tribes upon each 
other 2 Slavery persisted in Africa, primarily because 
of the dif&culty of transport in regions where the tsetse 
fly killed the draught animals, leaving only man who had 
become immune to carry goods on his head. Slaves were 
also the great article of currency. Being valuable for 
transport and as working units they were the standard 
thmg that could be exchanged for trade goods. Taxes 
were also paid m slaves. 

Miss Mary Kingsley descnbes a fine paid by a local 
chieftain to a Bntish commissioner for the faUing and eating 
of several converts. It consisted of " one hundred balls 
of rubber, six ivory teeth, four bundles of fibres, three 
cheeses, a canoe, two chma basins, and five ladies in rather 
bad repair.” The commissioner being a newcomer, was 
rather horrified, especially at the last ifem, but Miss Kingsley 
assured him that it was perfectly correct, and could be traded 
off for ivory and rubber. 

Slave raidmg, too, gave the men an occupation of an 

1 Temple, Native Races and their Riders, 1918, pp. 224-6. 

* Lugard, Dual Mandate, p. 5. 



interesting nature. The women do most of the agricultural 
work with a hoe, and there was very little interest m life left 
for the dominant male if he could not hunt men. '' Tell 
the Governor, when I die they will still find a slave held 
between my teeth/’ was the reply of one doughty chief 
to the Governor of Nigeria who had prohibited the great 
slave market in Kano.^ “ Can a cat give up mousing ? ” 
was another comment. It was regarded as an unwarrantable 
interference with a man’s liberty and living to prohibit 
slave trading. 

Slaves were also wanted for agricultural and domestic 
purposes, and, apart from the incidents attending the 
preliminary capture, domestic slaves were apparently 
quite comfortable. The Law of Islam laid down the rule 
that the slave should be provided with food and lodging and 
should be tended and maintained in sickness. A slave 
was also allowed to work for himself on certain days, and 
could thus acquire a little capital with which he could, 
and often did, buy other slaves Moreover, a slave who 
was ill-treated might upon complaint be set free by the 
Mohammedan Courts. The domestic slaves lived in their 
masters’ houses, acquired property, and even rose to be 
kings, as did two on the Oil nvers ^ Agricultural slaves 
tended to become serfs paying in produce and labour 
dues for the land they held They were attached to the 
land as had been the serfs m Europe, but they too tended 
to evolve into free peasants in course of time. Slaves 
were also required in addition as sacrifices to fetishes. 
Slavery, moreover, had certain social conveniences. Criminals 
and suspected wizards could be got rid of at a profit. Debt 
recovery was easy when the debtor or his family could 
simply be sold, and the pa3nnent recovered from the 
purchaser. 

Slavery was the basis of economic life in Mohammedan 
lands, ie in Northern Nigeria, Morocco, Tunis, Tripoli, 

^ Yet the Emir who uttered that challenge lives and reigns to-day 
and has accepted loyally if with little gUdneS'> the abolition of his best- 
loved pastime He has survived to see the '-ources of the wealth which 
the cessation of slave trading dried up replaced in good measure pressed 
down and shaken together and running over, by vast crops of ground 
nuts and of cotton and an inter-tnbal trade m rice and salt and long 
caravans of camels and pack asses trailing peacefully through the once 
war-worn country and vastly exceedmg m numbers the slow train of 
yoked and tortured men, women, and children, whose places they have 
taken/' Sir H. Clifiord, Address to Ntgenan Council, 1920, p. 25. 

® Reinsch, Colonial Administration, p. 68. 



and Egypt, in the Zanzibar coastal territory, in Uganda, 
Benin, Ashanti, and Dahomey. It was in Africa itself 
and not outside that the great demand arose. Indeed, 
one chief said to Sir F. Lugard that " slave labour is to 
Africa what steam power is to your country It was not 
merely the Arabs who did the slave raiding, but every 
African tribe, though itself accustomed to bemg raided, 
would set out to capture slaves from a weaker neighbour 
It was formerly asserted in Nyasaland that you could 
not send three men on a mission or two would combine 
to enslave the third ^ * 

The Arab traders would start from some town on the 
Nile and buy a few slaves to carry, let us say, cotton print 
goods into the interior. As they collected ivory and rubber 
m payment they wanted more slaves to transport the goods 
and would buy earners as they went on. The chieftains 
whose rubber or ivory were msufficient to buy cotton 
goods or gin would sell slaves and to get them would 
make military excursions into the interior. This, of course, 
kept Africa in a ferment. The curse of slavery was the 
constant slave raids and kidnappinginvolved with consequent 
depopulation of the country, decrease of productivity and 
stagnation or retrogression. Speaking of a gang of fifty- 
two women tied together m lots of seventeen or eighteen 
Cameron said in 1877 ® : “To obtain these fifty-two women 
at least ten villages had been destroyed, each having a 
population of from one to two hundred or about 1,500 in 
all.” Speaking of Leowa, the chief village of Western 
Ugasa, he says ; “ Passing through the ruins of so many 
deserted villages, once the homes of happy and contented 
people, was indescribably saddening. Where now were 
those who built them and cultivated the surroundmg 
fields ? Where ? Driven off as slaves. . . . Afnca is bleedmg 
out her life-blood at every pore. A rich country, requinng 
labour only to render it one of the greatest producers m 
the world, is having its population — already far too scanty 
for its needs — daily depleted by the slave trade and inter- 
necine war. Should the present state of affairs be allowed 
to continue, the country will gradually relapse into jungles 
and wilds, and will become more and more impenetrable 
to the merchant and trader.” * 

^ Quoted Sir P. Lugard, Dual Mandate, p. 365. 

2 Lugard, op cit., p. 366. 

® Across Africa, li, 136-8. 

* Cf. 1, 209. 
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The loss of slaves on the march from the interior to the 
coast was enormous. Never more than one-third, sometimes 
only one-tenth of the original number, reached their 
destination ^ 

" No one who has travelled in the Northern Province 
of Nigeria can fail to be impressed with the devastation 
to which slavery has given rise. In some districts round 
the fringes of some of the greatest Emirates between them 
and the independent pagan centres, are to be found zones 
extendmg for miles, sometimes a hundred miles in width 
and more in length, where the nuns of large walled towns 
and the traces of long-abandoned cultivation are eloquent 
of the damage which has been done, of whole populations 
wiped out, not once, but time after time, all to provide 
the Afncan currency, slaves . . . The institution of slavery 
has been the pnncipal cause that Afnca is not more densely 
populated than it is to-day ” ® 

Even domestic slavery often led to an arrested develop- 
ment of the slave, as the slave was too frequently an 
irresponsible being on much the same footing as his master’s 
cattle. In other cases, however, they became their masters’ 
stewards, and rose to positions of considerable im- 
portance. 

In 1889 sixteen of the pnncipal nations of the world 
agreed at Brussels to suppress the internal slave trade. 
Meanwhile, the extension of European rule in Afnca gave 
effective means for carrying this out The Imperial British 
East Africa Company, formed in 1888, helped to bar the 
great slave route to Zanzibar on the east coast. France 
annexed between 1883 and 1896 Madagascar, which had 
been the great receiving depot for slaves, and thus 
put a serious obstacle in the way of the sea trafhc in 
slaves. When the British took over Uganda and estabhshed 
a Protectorate in Nyasaland, they cut off two great sources 
of the supply of slaves Kitchener conquered the Sudan 
in 1896, and put an end to the slave trade there, i.e. 
the southward and northward routes were both closed. The 
eventual extinction of slavery in the Bntish Empire became 
possible m West Africa after the establishment of the 
Royal Niger Company in 1886 and the conquest of the 


^ Cardinal Lavigene and the Afncan Slave Trade, K. F. Clark, 1887, 

p. 260. 

^ C. L. Temple, op. cit„ p. 226. 
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Emirates in Northern Nigeria m 1902-3 ^ Legislation to 
provide for the abohtion of the legal status of slavery was 
necessary in the temtory acquired from the Germans — 
T'" — and was being drafted in 1921 

I it was estimated that of the 400,000 persons 

composing the population of Zanzibar and Pemba two- 
thirds were slaves. Their number had dwmdled to 100,000 
by 1897. When the legal status of slavery was abohshed in 
Zanzibar m 1901 there were still 50,000 persons who had 
not claimed their freedom. By 1909 in order to end slavery 
compensation for the deprivation of his master’s protection 
was actually paid to any former slave unable to support 
himself Thus, an inducement was held out to slaves to 
claim their freedom before 1911, after which date no com- 
pensation was payable.^ This unwilhngness to claim freedom 
shows that domestic slavery was not m itself a hardship. 
It was obvious that the abohtion of slavery and slave dealing 
would alter the whole economy of a state and of Africa in 
particular. It was qmte clear that some other form of 
occupation had to be provided and some other currency 
introduced in the place of slaves. The efforts of missionaries 
and merchants have been devoted to developing alternative 
commodities such as coffee or palm-oil, and to trainmg the 
native to appreciate agricultural work. Moreover, as the 
stuff had to be got to market when grown, and in the absence 
of slaves and draught animals there was no way of doing this 
at any distance from the coast, it was obvious that other 
means of transport must be found A little band of Scotch 
merchants interested in missionarj- work formed the Afncan 
Lakes Company in 1878 to put a steamer on Lake Nyasa to 
stop the slave trade and provide legitimate commerce by 
developing the alternative commodities of coffee and tobacco 
They did it so successfully that they added a new region to 
the Bntish Empire and Nyasaland became a Protectorate 
in i8gi.® The reason why it has been possible to abohsh 

1 Cases of slave dealing are still to be found amongst the tribes to the 
east of the Niger and the status of slavery is yet recognized and bears a 
stigma. Even' etiort has been taken to stamp out the traffic in slaves 
which breaks out sporadically between Nigeria and the Cameroons. 
Rep. Nigeria, 1921, 1924. “ It is satisfactory to report that only twenty 

reported cases of slave trading were investigated during the past year. 
Slave trading may be said to be practically extinct Report Sudan, 
1923, p. 50 

® Handbook on Kenya Colony and Protectorate, p, 580. 

® Placing a steamer on Lake Nyasa is not the easy matter it sounds 
on paper. The first steamer of thin steel corroded, as something in the 
water apparently ate into the iron. It was then sheathed in wood, which 
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the slave trade recently in Nigeria and the Gold Coast has 
been the development of the trade in palm-oil, palm kernels, 
and cocoa combined with the railw'ays and the motors 
to transport the produce. It was not until there was an 
alternative mode of transport and some other article of 
value to exchange that there could be real hope of effectually 
abolishmg slavery Slaves wiU walk, commodities will not, 
and commodities need slaves to carry them. Missionaries 
in their anxiety to stop the slave trade have done a great 
deal towards making Africa and its possibihties known and 
have aroused interest in the development of these alternative 
commodities and the provision of mechamcal transport 
Africa has been the great field of Protestant missionary 
effort, ]ust as Central and South Amenca have been the 
great fields of the Catholic missions. 

“ The value of missionaries as pioneers of the civilization, 
which this country seems impelled to extend in some 
instinctive race movement over the waste uncultivated 
tracts of the earth, cannot be over-estimated. These pioneers 
do not stop to ask whether it will pay to venture their 
lives and their funds in these remote countnes. They start 
on their self-imposed mission without arrihre pensee ; here 
they fad, there they succeed ; if they die nobody takes 
much notice and two men are always ready to supply one 
man’s place They make all the experiments and others 
reap the profit. On the results of their researches commerce 
is able to decide its timid steps and eventually we possess 
sufficient data on which to determine whether it is right and 
necessary for the Government to seal with its intervention 
the work which these missionaries began.” ^ 

Slavery had been part of the social system in India for 
centuries, and a considerable slave trade had been carried 
on both for export and in the interior. Slaves were also 
imported from East Afnca, the Abyssinians being specially 
prized on account of their faithfulness ^ The Dutch and the 
French had both exported considerable numbers of slaves 

swelled up, burst and sank the steamer. Then when she was refloated 
worms ate into the wood Finally, galvanized steel solved the difficulty. 
In 1896-7 an extensive fleet of steamers and barges was working on the 
Upper Shire and Lake Nyasa and one steamer on Lake Tanganyika, 
Ewmg m the discussion on Sir H Johnson's paper, p 67. Proceedings 
of Royal Colonial Institute, 1896-7, " England's Work in Central Africa," 

p. 68. 

^ Sir H. Johnson, “ England's Work in Central Africa " : Proceedings, 
1S96-7, p. 95. 

* Report on Slavery in India, 1841, xvi. 
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from India in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the former ■•cquhiiig ihori for their plantations in Amboyna 
and other spice islands and the French for Mauntius. Indian 
slaves were not costly in the seventeenth century — only 
20-40 rupees — ^while a good horse cost 1,000 rupees ^ As 
the Enghsh acquired more and more territonal power in 
India they did their best to put down the traffic. The^export 
of slaves was stopped by Warren Hastings in 1774, for the 
territory then under British control In 1790 the export 
of slaves from Madras was also prohibited. This was 
extended to the new acqmsitions in 1811, and the traffic 
m human beings by land or sea was prohibited. In 1831 the 
sea trade was placed under naval surveillance. Slavery in 
the interior was, however, very prevalent, as parents sold 
their children in numbers in famme years and adults also 
sold themselves. The system of debt slavery was common, 
and there was a good deal of kidnapping The slavery report 
of 1841 stated that in Bengal a wealthy Zemindar would 
have as many as 2,000 slaves, and that between 200 and 
250 Zemindars held this number each.® In Sylhet the 
respect in which both Hindus and Mohammedans were 
held was usually measured by the number of their 
slaves. The population was said to be one-third daves 
in this district. Some of the unfree came from famUies 
that had been hereditary slaves for a century past. 
A long list of prices of slaves is given in the report, 
40 rupees still seems to have been an “ outside ” price, and 
the cost of slaves ranged from 5-30 rupees for males and 
from 12-20 rupees for females.® Slaves were required for 
domestic service, as owing to the imiversal prevalence of 
marriage it was difficult to get servants in any other way. 
They were also in demand for the retinue and state of pnvate 
persons, and as cultivators of the land. The British held 
inquiries into slavery in India in 1828, 1835, and finally 
in 1841. The evidence seemed to bring out that domestic 
slaves were kindly treated, bemg well fed and clothed, and 
that instances of cruelty were rare.* The “ agrestic slaves ”, 
as the cultivating slaves were Ccdled, had virtually become 
serfs, i e. they cultivated the land, givmg part of the produce 
to their masters, but they could not leave the land, and 


1 Moreland, Akbar to Aurungzebf pp, 77-9. 
® p. 287. 
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were sold -with it in some parts. The Commissioners con- 
sidered that the system was much milder than that m Afnca, 
as the slaves were not purchased for purposes of gain, hut 
partly for purposes of display or domestic use, and much of 
the slavery was voluntary. There was no trace of slave hunts 
and inter-tribal struggles to obtam slaves that devastated 
Africa. With the tsetse fly and the much greater obstacles 
in the way of transport m Afnca, slaves had a value for 
porterage that they did not have in India The late develop- 
ment of railways in Africa also tended to prolong slavery 
there. After 1843 the legal status of slavery was abohshed 
in Bntish India, but the slaves remamed in much the same 
position as before, and did not claim their freedom as there 
were no better prospects for them if they became free. Then 
after 1857 the era of railway building began and created 
such a demand for workmen as had never previously been 
known. On the borders of the Santa! temtories in Bengal 
no less than 100,000 men were required. Contractors sent 
recruiters to every fair, and capital set out to search for 
labour. Those who enlisted for railway work came back 
with girdles full of coin and their women covered with 
jewellery. Every man, woman, and child could get work, 
even boys of ten earned higher wages than grown men in 
the villages. In these circumstances the advantages to the 
slave of being free became obvious. The railways gave him 
a chance of rising in the world The result was that he 
claimed his freedom and the Bntish Government supported 
the claim accordmg to the legislation of 1843 

“ The demand for workmen on the railways completely 
changed the relation of labour to capital. Not many years 
before it had been a good thmg for a Santal to be the serf 
of a powerful master, but now he could earn a competence 
as a free man The natural reason for slavery — to wit the 
absence of a wage fund for free workmen — ^was no longer 
felt and slavery itself disappeared. To a person on the spot 
it seems that the railways’ chief mission in India has been 
not so much to aggrandize our own race as to restore the 
balance between labour and capital among the native 
population and to root out slavery from the land.” ^ 

The railways opened alternative employment not merely 
in making them but in working them, they enabled people 
to move to other parts or to towns. The imgation works. 


^ Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 280. 
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the building of docks, barracks, and other public works, the 
new sanitary measures for the towns, all these opened up new 
chances Those who remained behind would not stay on the 
old terms. In other words, the railways started the ball 
rolhng and slavery died out in a generation in British India ; 
the slave either became a cultivator of the soil whom his 
ex-master desired to keep by offering better terms, or he 
migrated as a coolie to the British colonies, or became a 
labourer on the great constructional works or in the coal 
mines. 

In Ceylon the legal abolition of slavery was accomplished 
m quite a simple manner. In i8i8 all slaves m Ceylon had to 
be registered, and this constituted a title to the slave. 
In 1837 ordinance was issued saying that all slaves were 
to be re-registered, and that a charge was to be made for 
the registration which had to be done again every three 
years. Unless the slave were registered he was a free man. 
No one took the trouble to register, and slavery 
automatically ceased.^ There is no doubt that the slaves 
did not know at the time that they could claim thexr free- 
dom, and that the institution went on, but as the plantations 
developed, and the railways and docks afforded a chance of 
new employment, the slave would get to hear of his rights 
from recruiters of labour. Then he would know that he could 
assert his freedom if he chose. ^ 

In Malaya the system of debt slavery pro\dded the chief 
labour force. No one ever had a hired servant or ever paid 
wages. When a river had to be cleared, or boats manned, 
forced labour was recruited through the village headman 


^ Bespatclies about slaven- in Ceylon contained in JRepoft, 1843, iviii. 

- A missionary, Dr Spence Hardy, -who worked in Ceylon between 1825 
and 1847, and who returned to the island, wrote in 1863 of the enormous 
cha-nge he obser\ed He ima.gines a. Sinhalese returning after fifty years, 
and said that he wcmld scaredy believe his c\ e^, and would have some 
diiticulty about his car-, ” He would see youth'* formerly bareheaded and 
b?rctootcd covered wnh cap**, stockings, and shoe*?. He would wonder 
where all the tiles came from for so mant houses and would think that 
the high caste famihcs lu.U'st nave multiplied ai-^azingly for them to 
require so many s.ately matision-* In the bazaar ho -*“*'* "'cl -faro at the 
policemen, the'] 70 latocs and the loaves of bread, anc r lu-^arcd other 
things no bazaar ever saw in his day He would listen incredulously 
when told that there is no forced labour and no fish tax, and that you can 
cut down a cinnamon tree in your own garden without having to pay a 
fine,” “ One Hundred Years of British Rule in Ceylon ” . J.R, CoL 
Insktuie Proceedings, 1895-6, pp 341-2. This extract seems to show 
that slavery and forced labour had disappeared by 1860, and that there 
was a general increase in prosperity. The slaves in the service of the 
Kandian chiefs were probably not affected at this time. 
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No payment was made, though the labourers were 
supposed to be fed, but this was not always done. 

In the case of the persons forcibly detained as slave 
debtors there was very often no real debt ; a person in 
power either invented an obligation or inflicted a fine 
for an imaginary offence, and then compelled the 
debtor with his wife and family to enter the supposed 
creditor's service and treated them all as slaves The 
debt slaves were inherited, and the debt was never 
extinguished, the labour of the debtor not being 
counted towards the reduction of the debt. Everyone of 
any position had debt slaves, sometimes Africans were 
bought as well. If a free man or woman married a debt 
slave, the free person became bond and the children also. 
The debt slaves could be sold or even killed at the master's 
pleasure In 1884 the practice was abolished in Perak, and 
it is curious to read that a certain number of manumitted 
received the news of their freedom with regret and hardly 
knew what to do with their new-found liberty 

As the Bntish influence has extended to other states, the 
system of debt slavery has been abolished. This was done 
in Pahang m 1906 ^ and in Perils in 1909,*^ and for the rest 
of the protected Malay States m 1920.^ In this case the 
immigration of the Chinese filled the gap as the Malay, once 
free, would not exert himself as a hired labourer. 

The same thing was noticeable in Assam. The effect of 
the abolition of the legal status of slavery was to cut off 
the supply of labour and almost to destroy the province. 
So great had been the stigma of slavery that work 
was considered derogatorj’' The roads were no longer 
maintained, and were washed away in the rains or became 
overgro\TO with jungle. The river embankments fell into 
decay, and the surrounding lands were swamps. When the 
tea plantations were started, coolies had to be imported from 
other parts of India, as native labour could not be obtained.^ 

Compulsory Labour and Contract Labour 

The British having freed the slave or provided for the 
gradual extinction of slavery, have also been very successful 
m putting an end to inter-tnbal wars. This has often meant 

^ Swettenham, Malaya, pp. 141-3, 195-6. 

2 Cd, 3741, p. S3. 

® Report of the Adviser to the Perhs Government, Cd^ 5389, p. 62. 

* Cmd 470, 1920, 

® Sir C. Lyall, “ Assam " J,R, Sac, Arts, 1903, p, 623, 
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that the native, without compulsion or incentive to work 
and deprived of the exhilarating but uneconomical pursuit 
of fighting, has taken to drinking or quarreUing. In the 
case of Melanesia it even seems that he is apt to die from 
sheer boredom Work is necessary for human well-being, 
and the English rule is sometimes criticized as not applying 
sufficient compulsion to induce the freed slave to earn his 
livmg by some exertion on his part It is certam that the 
Javanese are incrca‘;ing in number under Dutch methods 
So much has the habit of work been inculcated by the Dutch 
that the peasants are emigrating from Sumatra to take up 
land and cultivate rubber in Malaya, and that the Javanese 
supply some of the labour required on the plantations of 
Mdaya. The Bntish Malay, however, is not found either 
in the tin mines or on the plantations. 

Opinions differ as to whether the negro is or is not 
naturally industrious. Sir Frederick Lugard with his unique 
knowledge seems to regard him as unusually hard-working. 
“ It is the tradition of Africa that the men tend the cattie 
and fight while the women work in the fields, but throughout 
the greater part of the continent the men share the field 
work with the women and m many distncts do by far the 
larger part of it. The cattle-owning tnbes had to be ready 
at any moment to fight for their herds and thus it was the 
task of the men to tend them.” ^ The labour expended m 
collecting and preparing for export some ^^4,000,000 worth 
of palm-oil for export and £1,500,000 of ground nuts must 
be prodigious. It seems to be aU a matter of mcentive ® 
The real difficulty is that the bulk of the negroes have no 
need to work. ” Whereas the European labourer is faced 
with the struggle for existence, the Afncan native is 
protected by economic conditions. Each tnbesman is entitled 
to a share of the communal land, forest, and grazing, and 
obtains ^%•ithout difficulty sustenance for himself and his 
family. "Work is regarded pnmanly as a means of purchasmg 
the luxuries which acquaintance with civilization makes 
desirable, and not as a means of actual livelihood. The 
native labourer works for only a portion of the year, if at all, 
and can and does move from employment where conditions 
do not suit him, whether for climatic or disciplinary reasons, 
to a more congenial occupation.” ® It was not a question of 

^ DuaX Mandate, p. 401. 

* Orr, The Making of Nigeria, p. 216, agrees with Sir F. Lugard. 
:speaks of the AfnesLo. native as “ suiprismgly mdustnous 

® " Keport on Tanganyika Temtorv,’* 1921, p, 11. Cmd, 1762. 
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pay, for when he was given higher wages it often meant that 
he worked less,^ having gamed all he required in a shorter 
period. 

With the increase of male population owing to the 
cessation of war the native in Afnca now to work 
longer to be able to buy a wife before he can take life easy. 
It is possible that great changes may be effected by 
the gradual spread of the plough in Africa. Ploughing is 
a man's job, as he habitually looks after the cattle Indeed, 
in South Africa, so greatly is this fact appreciated that a man 
with a plough is much sought after and has his pick among 
the ladies, many of whom absolutely refuse to marry a man 
without a plough m the absence of which she does the hoeing. 

It may, however, be necessary or desirable for the native 
to have to learn to work through compulsion, so as to train 
him in habits of industry as Europeans were trained by 
centuries of serfdom. Work is part of the discipline of life. 
It may also be desirable in the interests of the community 
that men should take their part in repairing the roads or 
clearing the sudd out of the creeks, or helping to remove the 
village rubbish lest it become offensive to health. 

To make the native work, taxation is resorted to in some 
colonies, so that he must earn to pay his taxes. The Glen 
Grey Act in Cape Colony provided for the taking of a tax 
of los. a year from all adult natives not being landholders, 
unless they could show that they had spent three months 
outside their reservation in regular employment. The hut 
tax of Rhodesia, Natal, and the Transvaal is intended to 
operate in the same way, 1 e. to force the native to earn 
money In other parts there is a system of covvh or forced 
labour, i e. of a tax in kind, and this was justified, as regards 
Matabeleland, by 'Mr Chamberlain as a necessary pre- 
liminary training for a v’arlike people in the arts of peace 
to which they would not submit without compulsion 

“ The corvee existing m Matabeleland was of this nature, 
that the natives against their will were practically compelled 
to give a certain time of the year to ordinary industrial labour. 
It was not the whole of their time but I think it was for 
three months m the year that the native chiefs had to furnish 
a certain proportion of labour for the mines . . . When you 
say to a savage people who have hitherto found their chief 
emplo 37 ment, occupation and profit in war, ‘ You shall no 
longer go to war, tribal war is forbidden,’ you have to bring 
^ Cf. India, p. 263. 
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about some means by which they may earn their living in 
place of it, and you have to induce them, sooner or later, to 
adopt the ordmary methods of earning a hvelihood by the 
sweat of their brow. But with a race of this kind I doubt 
very much if you can do it merely by preaching I tbink 
that something in the nature of inducement, stimulus, or 
pressure is absolutely necessary if you are to secure a result 
which IS desirable in the interests of humanity and 
civihzation. It is the expenence of our own colonies all over 
Afnca, and has been the expenence of every other European 
nation which has had an3d;hing to do with African 
possessions ^ 

Compulsory labour is in force in certain British possessions 
for road-making, road-repair, for cleanng of creeks, and 
sanitary work. The labour is supphed by, and usually works 
under, the direction of the chiefs, and is only used in the 
distnct from which the labourers are drawn.® This work is 
no more regarded as a hardship than the annual six days’ 
labour on the roads to which the mhabitants of many 
Enghsh parishes were liable till 1835, and the Scotch till 
1883® In the German African colonies the' natives were 
compulsorily recruited for work out of their districts, and 
this was regarded as a great hardship, as they could not sleep 
or take meals at home.* 

1 Chamberlam in House of Commons, 6th May, 1898, p. 597, 

2 According to a return to the House of Commons. Reports^ 1908, 
vol Ixx, compulsion of this nature was to be found in Gambia, Ceylon, 
Leeward Islands, Gold Coast, Nigeria, Uganda, Fiji, British Honduras, 
Natal, Cyprus 

® An interesting example of the difficulty of abolishing compulsory 
labour was supplied by Egypt The people of Egypt could not live unless 
they were supplied with water to in igate their fields The water could 
not be placed on the fields unless the mud which the rise of the Nile 
leaves at the bottom of the canals i\a,s annually removed For centuries 
the practice had been to call uptm them to remov e the mud and flog them 
till they did it. The Bri-ish abolished the coivh and the floggmg 
with the result that the Egyptians would not icmove the mud. It 
seemed as if it were necessary to flog the Egyptian people to prevent 
them from starving. Free labour liaa to be paid and that in the then 
state of Eg37ptian finances was to ri‘,k bankruptcy as it took ;£400,000 
a year to pay the labour Only ;£250,000 could be obtained and it was 
eight years before the svstem of forced labour scooping up Nile mud 
With its fingers could be abohshed. Even now the people are called out 
in times of special need to avoid inundation. Cromer, Modern Egypt, 
chap. 50. 

* The system of forced labour was also adopted in certain French 
colonies and attains considerable proportions in the Dutch East Indies 
where ” the natives are obliged to assist without pay m the buildmg and 
mamtenance of roads, dams, waterworks, bridges, and dykes, m doing 
duty as watchmen and m constructmg irrigation works In Surinam 
the natives were forbidden to cultivate bananas and existing banana 
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The scarcity of labour has given rise in some districts to 
a demand that compulsion should be applied, not for public 
works but for the sake of the settlers who cannot otherwise 
get sufficient labour to cultivate their estates in the absence 
of which it is claimed, the whole development of the colony 
is retarded. 

The difficulties which arise with regard to the labour 
supply on big estates are brought out in the following official 
report of the East African Protectorate for 1904 ^ 

The natives of the Protectorate are, however, as a rule 
very erratic in their desire for work , for months together 
labour is as plentiful as one can desire, and then suddenly 
there is a great scarcity. To a planting community of settlers 
native labour is a most important factor of success, and it 
is unfortunate that all our native labour comes from the 
agricultural tribes, for the reason that the planting and 
reaping seasons when labour is more required on the natives" 
own farms, coincide, of course, with the seasons m which 
the settler requires most labour 

'' Until the wants of the natives increase enormously it 
is difficult to see a remedy for this It must be clearly 
understood that at present the natives do not work for 
subsistence except in periods of famine, but merely to amass 
enough savings to purchase livestock with which to buy 
wives The latter once accomphshed there is little incentive 
to work further until it occurs to them that they would like 
to purchase an additional wife There is no doubt that no 
native is very anxious to perform manual labour outside 
what IS necessary on his o^vn farm, and if he has enough 
wives he will do very little then ; in no part of the 
Protectorate do natives flock into settlements to apply for 
labour "" The report speaks of the demand being greater than 
the available supply. The expression ' available supply ' 
is used advisedly, the native population being undoubtedly 
sufficiently large to provide adequately for the needs of the 
Protectorate for many years to come, the proportion willing 
to work for hire being, however, at present extremely 

trees were destroyed. In German East Africa carriers were taxed so 
as to force the ii'je of pack animals and drive the earners mto agncnltnral 
work. Other forms of forcing the native to work are to be found m some 
of the French colomes. The natives who could not show some visible 
means of subsistence were run in as “ vagrants In Algeria natives 
■who had their lands confiscated were thus forced into the labour market. 

Remsch, op. cit., p. 378. Also Cd, 9146, Report on the Natives of 
South-West Africa and their treatment by Germany* 

^ p. 21. 
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small. There is no doubt at present that the native labour 
of the country is very erratic and unreliable, a fact likely 
to hamper rapid agricultural development for some years to 
come 

The qucsLion arose in an acute form after the war. White 
settlers had been attracted largely by Government induce- 
ments to the newly named Kenya old British 

East Africa — and found the labour supply insufficient. 
Compulsion had been apphed to obtain earners during the 
war, and it was suggested that a certain amount of pressure 
should be brought to bear on those natives who had no visible 
occupation to induce them to take up paid work for 
ill CiO\L.iiment on railways and other public works. 
Accordingly a circular was issued, urging Government officials 
in native areas to exercise every possible lawful influence 
to induce able-bodied male natives to go into the labour field. 
Native chiefs and elders must at all times render aU possible 
lawful assistance on the foregoing lines They should be 
repeatedly reminded that it is part of their duty to advise 
and encourage all unemployed young men m the areas under 
their jurisdiction to go out and work on plantations Those 
chiefs who were not helpful '' were to be reported ^ 

In the debate in the House of Lords on this circular the 
official view towards compulsion was stated. Lord Milner 
quoted Sir E Northey, the governor, on the necessity of 
training the native through some system of supervised 
compulsion ^ His work under good European supervision 
and with proper trainmg is many times more productive 
than it is when left to his own methods, and he improves 
physically and mentally more quickly with regular work 
and healthy exercise Left to his own resources he does little 
work. He makes his women and children do it for him. Left 
alone the majority of the adult men in the native reserves 
live a miserable life of idleness, drunkenness and vice. 
Encouraged and taught to work, he soon sees the advantage 
of earning money, lives better, becomes more intelligent, 
and dresses himself more decently. For the good of the 
Empire which requires our raw materials, for the good of the 
Protectorate which must advance along progressive lines, 
and for the good of the native whom we must protect, I am 
convinced that we must do all that is justly and legally 


1 Quoted in Debate in House of Lords, 14th July, 1920, Uansavd, p. 125, 
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possible to encourage and induce the native to come out 
and work.” 

The Bishops of Mombasa, Uganda, and the chief of the 
Scottish Church also advocated compulsory labour under 
(\ir( •' 'J13- restricted conditions, preferably for public 
services. 

The native was to be employed on public works, was 
only to be forced to work for 60 days and not then if he were 
fully employed on his own farm, or could show that in the 
previous year he had had three months’ employment. 
Inspectors of labour were appomted to examine the contracts 
and the conditions under which the labourers lived, and 
themselves were to take up any case on behalf of the native.^ 
In addition medical officers were appointed to inspect the 
health, food, and housing of the recruited man, and they 
could discharge a man or send him back. 

Lord Milner said : “ There is absolutely no difference of 
opinion between administrators, those who have hved long 
in the country, and above all the missionaries” as to the vital 
importance to the natives themselves of encouraging them 
to more steady and continuous industry 

In the Union of South Afnca another plan was resorted to, 
namely, that of the labour contract. Labourers were recruited 
for a term of six months or a year for the gold or diamond 
mines. They were generally confined to a special compound, 
and penalties were enforced by the Government for breach 
of the contract The labourers were recruited not merely 
from Cape Colony and Natal, but from districts as far off 
as Portuguese East Afnca and Nyasaland. As the natives 
from this latter place could not stand the change from the 
Equator to the high veld, where they developed pneumonia, 
recniitmg m this region was prohibited From a third to a 
half of the labour for the Rand mines, in 1920, 92,451 out of 
284,169® persons, has come smee 1905 under contract 
from Portuguese East Africa, the rest from the Union and 
British Native States. In return for allowing Portuguese 
negroes to migrate in such numbers the Union had to send 
a large proportion of its traffic over the Portuguese Hues to 
Deiagoa Bay. This shows the strangle-hold a region possesses 
which has a surplus labour supply over a region which is 
deficient in that respect. 

* Ib., p. 159. For farther particulars and limitations see section on 
Kenya 

® Official Year Book, 1921, p. 453. 
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Indian and Chinese Coolie Labour 

Where there was a lacJc of labour either because the tribes 
were too few or because the native could live on his holding 
and did not want to work for other people, labour was 
imported m many British tropical colonies. The question of 
forcmg or inducing the available labour to come on to the 
market, or of importing it, has occupied all the European 
governments that have mterests in Afnca 

“ It seems to be an undeniable fact that in tropical climates 
where the needs of the mdigenous population are few and 
simple, and where there is an abundance of fertile land open 
to the use of that population for the satisfaction of those 
needs, it is impossible to obtain from local sources except 
by compulsion a sufficient supply of labour for the develop- 
ment of mdustnes dependent on steady and continuous 
work. Wherever these chmatic and economical conditions 
prevail, recourse must be had for the prosecution of such 
mdustnes, to the introduction of some alien race whose 
previous traditions and methods of life have mculcated 
habits of steady and regular work ” ^ 

Indian coolies have been brought during the nineteenth 
century to the Bntish West Indies, mcluding British 
Guiana and Honduras, to Natal, East Africa, MMaya, and 
Fi]i. They went of their own accord to Australia 
and Kenya. The Chmese also migrated to Malaya, 
North Borneo, Australia, and British Columbia, and were 
also imported to a limited extent for the Bnush \\ Indies 

Under European supervision Indian imported labourers 
developed the coffee, tea, wattle, and fruit growing of Natal, 
they have been largely responsible for the continued pro- 
duction of sugar, as well as for the cocoa, sugar, and fruit 
growing of many of the W’'est Indian islands and for the 
development of nee in British Guiana. The sugar production 
of Fi]i and Mauntius rested on Indian labour, as did also 
the coffee and tea of Ceylon As the tea plantations of 
Assam were carved out of waste land, the population was 
insufficient to supply the labour required, and it was recruited 
from other parts of India. The great tea industry of India 
was therefore the outcome of indentured coohe labour and 
European capital. While the Chmese created a new and 
prosperous Malaya with their tin-mining, and were also 
interested in rubber, the Indians have furnished the bulk of 

‘ “Report on Emigration ftom India " ; Cd. 5192, p. 21, § 85 
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the labour required by the plantations in the Federated 
Malay States. Racially, the Indian is more suited to 
plantation work than the Chinaman, as he takes his family 
with him and they are available' m the busy time for fruit 
picking or strippmg the leaves of the tea plant. The Chinese 
being the sturdier labourer is of great value in the mining 
industry, but he is more difficult to control than the Indian, 
being under the orders of his guild or secret society. The 
Chinese woman is left at home to continue the ancestral 
worship It is often not sufficiently recognized that there 
have been two great colonizing movements in the nineteenth 
century The movement of the Europeans to fill up the 
manless lands of the New World has been largely 
advertised. But the importance of this migration of Chinese 
and Indian emigrants who have created new colonial values, 
made whole regions of the Bntish Tropics into papng assets, 
and created within the Bntish Empire a new Indian Empire 
in the British West Indies and a new Chinese Empire in the 
British Straits Settlements, has scarcely yet been recognized. 

The importation of Indian coolies began almost 
immediately after the freeing of slaves. They were brought 
first of all to Mauntius m 1834. The Bntish people, havmg 
paid 20 millions sterling to free the slaves, were not gomg to 
have slavery crop up under another name, and so the 
emigration of indentured labourers was stopped in 1837 
imtil a thorough inquiry had been held and proper 
safeguards devised. It recommenced in 1842 and gave 
rise to an elaborate code designed to protect the 
emigrant from improper recruiting and to secure his 
comfort and welfare on arrival ^ Usually, coolies 
were indentured for five years and served another 
five as free labourers. After that they got in most colonies 
either a free return passage or were allowed facilities for 
settling on the land. AVhile the necessity for imported labour 
arose out of the freeing of the slaves, the immigration move- 

^ The dates at which coolie emigration from India to the various 
colonies was permitted are as follows • 1844, Jamaica, British Gxiiana, 
and Trmidad , 1847, Ceylon ; 1858, St Lucia , 1860, St. Vincent, Natal, 
and St. Kitts ; 1867, Grenada. After the freeing of her slaves in 1848 
France began to recruit coolies m India for her colonies, but thi Indian 
Government was not satisfied with the conditions and stopped the emigra- 
tion. Surinam, where emigration was permitted m 1872, was the 
only foreign colony to which Indian emigrants were allowed to go prior 
to 1921. Emigration to Natal was prohibited m 1911. Commissions of 
inquiry were held into the conditions prevaihng m British Guiana, Natal, 
and Mauntius m 1872, and on other occasions smee that date 
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ment soon extended to other colonies, where labour was 
insufficient either because the population was not dense 
enough or because it felt no economic pressure to work. 

The Indian labourers were recruited by headmen or 
Kangams for the plantation? of Ceylon, Assam, and the 
Straits Settlements Ass-ociatious such as the "Coast Labour 
Agency” existed which advanced these headmen the 
necessary money to extingmsh the debts of the would-be 
labourers, to pay their passage and feed and clothe them till 
they arrived on the plantations. 

In other cases the distance was too great for successful 
recruiting through a pnvate agency or headmen. It was then 
the practice for the governments of the colonies that required 
this labour, themselves to act as recruiting agents It was 
in this way that British Guiana, Tnnidad, and Jamaica 
obtained their coohes m the past 

It is necessary to distmguish between three t3^es of 
regions as far as Asiatic immigration is concerned. In Ceylon 
and Malaya the emigrants were relatively speaking near 
home. It partook more of a migration withm a country than 
an emigr’ation which meant temporary exile This latter 
was the t\*pe of emigration to the West Indies. But in both 
these regions the coolie was eagerly welcomed. In the third 
region of migration, viz to the self-govemmg dominions 
and to East Africa, parts of which were suitable for 
colonization by the white man, the presence of the Indian 
was, and is, fiercely resented. Strenuous efforts to obtain 
Indians and strenuous efforts to keep them out are both 
found m different parts of the Empire 

In the near-by region of Cej’lon the Government con- 
tributed towards the expense of recruiting this labour, paid 
for quarantine camps and carried the labour on the railways 
for half the third-class fare.^ In Ceylon the labourers, who 
amounted to about 600,000 in 1917, when an inqmry was 
undertaken, were said to be rarely out of debt, but the 
Kangams made money.® In Malaya three systems existed 
side by side, indentured labour, Kangam-i&cT\xit€.d and 
free immigrant labour. This latter was often assisted in 
various ways The Kangams provided the bulk of the labour 
required but the coohes did not remain permanently in 
debt as m Ceylon, and their wages were higher. They also 

^ Report by Sir H. A. Blake on Ceylon, 1907. 

^ Report by N. E. Majoribanks and Mr. Marakaya for the Indian 
Government on conditions of Indian labour in Ceylon and Malaya 
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seem to have made savings. The number in Malaya was 
estimated to be 267,170, Indian labourers were not merely 
employed by the planters, but also by the Government on 
road, railway, and canal vrorks. They were recruited 
originally for the sugar and coffee estates, but came in far 
larger numbers when rubber displaced the first two They 
provided 60 per cent of the labour on plantations, 25 per cent 
being Chinese. The last indenture expired m 1913, and since 
that date the labour has been either Kangam-veormttdL or 
free labour.^ If a native did not like the conditions he could, 
and did, desert in both colonies No less than 40,028 deserted 
m 1915 m the Malay States, and this operated in favour of 
good conditions as it operated in Russia before 1865, where 
the serfs, if intolerably treated, simply bolted. In no case 
does it pay to recruit expensive labour and then have it 
disappear Thus, it was up to the planter to make the con- 
ditions attractive if he wished to keep his labour m colonies 
where it is easy to get back home. 

But this was not their only safeguard. Protectors of 
emigrants were appointed in India by the Government to 
supervise the conditions of embarkation, the seaworthiness 
of the ship, the space, decency, medical attention, and food 
supply of the indentured labourer. This was particularly 
necessary for the more distant colonies Protectors also 
existed in the colonies to see to the proper treatment of the 
labourers on the estates. The Government of India has 
refused on several occasions to allow coolies to proceed to 
colonies that did not conform with its requirements as to 
their w^elfare, and the practice grew up for colonial govern- 
ments to submit any ordinances about coolies to the Govern- 
ment of India for its approval. In addition the Indian 
Government has sent round from time to time its official 
representatives to inspect the conditions under which the 
coolies work ^ 

The general effect of this migration of Indians has been,, 
as we have already seen, beneficial to the cultures on which 


^ It was found on inquiry that the percentage of deaths was much 
higher among indentured labourers than among free Indian labourers 
even on the same plantations under the same conditions. This was 
ascribed to a certain psychological effect of indenture. The indentured 
man felt himself inferior to the free man, he was paid less and could not 
leave as the free man could, and he was apt to resent this and die from 
sheer dispintedness. 

® See Reports on Ceylon and Malaya already quoted, also Cd, 5192(1910) 
and Cd, 77A5 (1915). 
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the prosperity of these tropical colonies rest. It may also 
be gauged from the fact that the annual average of exports 
per head is much larger in those colonies which have a 
considerable number of indentured labourers, which seems 
to prove the greater eihciency of output under this system. 

Mr. Alle5me Ireland made a calculation for the years 
1882-91.^ In one class of colony, St. Lucia, St Vincent, 
Montserrat, and Dominica, where there was neither pressure 
of population nor imported contract labour, the exports per 
head worked out at an average of £2 15s 3^, per annum 
In a second group where there was considerable pressure of 
population and no spare land, le m JVjr"on<ln?, Antigua, 
St. Kitts, Nevis, and Grenada, the exports were about 
double, VIZ £$ ns In British Guiana, Trinidad, 

Mauritius, and Jamaica, for which imported labour had been 
obtained m large quantities, the exports were £y 15s. gd, 
per head. 

That the system has also benefited the emigrant is 
indisputable. '' The evidence before us leaves no room for 
doubt but that the large majority of the immigrants who 
stay on in the colonies succeed in life. Many of them acquire 
land, others engage in retail trading, and in miscellaneous 
occupations The contrast between their position in the 
colonies and that which would have been within their reach 
if they had remained at home is generally striking . It 
may confidently be stated that as a general rule the 
immigrants in all the colonics to which they go improve in 
health, strength, and independence of character . . and 

attain to a position far superior to that from which they have 
emerged.” ^ . 

^ Tropical Colonization, pp 161-3. 

^ Cd 5192, p. 14, § 51 See “ Report to the Govornnient of India on 
the Condition of Indian Immigrants m four Brinish Colonica and 
Surinam*', by J. McNeill and Chin-man T-al, 1915, Cd. 7745 

The Commissioners consider that the advantages to the Indian 
immigrant have far outweighed its disadvantages. ‘ The great majority 
of emigrants exchanged grinding poverty with practically no hope of 
betterment for a condition varying from simple but secure comfort to 
<!olid prosperity. Emigrants live under very much better conditions than 
their relatives in India and have had opportunities of prospering which 
exceeded their own wildest hopes. They became citizens of the country 
to which they emigrated and both they and their descendants have attained 
to positions commanding general respect and consideration ... If too 
many labourers were judicially punished all but the most worthless were 
gainers in skill, enterprise, and self-respect The savings or remittances 
of the industrious represent only the material gam to the emigrants . . . 
Following the example of the great majority of the emigrants themselves 
and their descendants we regard it rather as a system of colonization 
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In Trinidad Indians had bought land worth £72,000 in 
ten years, according to the report of 1915^^ the annual 
deposits by Indians m the Government savings banks were 
£80,000, and the annual remittances £3,000 Some acquired 
incomes of £500, £1,000, and even £2,000 a year. These 
were men recruited from the poorest classes in the congested 
districts of the United Provinces and Bihar with a daily 
wage of two annas a day. Once transplanted they were 
cured of hookworm and became more and more efficient with 
the discipline of steady work. Removed from the hampering 
factors of caste and family obhgations they learned a new 
standard of life and work 

While the introduction of coolie labourers into the tropical 
Crown colonies has been a success both for those colonies and 
the Indian emigrants, difficulties have arisen wi^h ivgprd to 
their migration to the self-governing colonies « v' 10 IkM’',*'. 
East Africa (Kenya), a Crown colony with a large white 
population. This has led to a clash between the white and 
the coloured portions of the Bntish Empire It has not 
merely been a question of excluding Asiatic immigrants, but 
an acute controversy has arisen over the status of Indians 
already domiciled in the colony, and this has specially 
affected South and East Africa, where there is a large 
Asiatic population bom in Afnca, and which regards Africa 
as its home It is fundamentally a clash of two civilizations 
The four mam questions are : Shall the Asiatics be allowed 
to vote ? Shall they be allowed to acquire land ? Shall they 
be allowed to trade ^ Shall they be segregated for purposes 
of the health of the community ? 

The articulate educated minority of India fiercely resents 
the exclusion of their compatnots and the slur implied when 
Indians domiciled in Afnca are treated as undesirables, 
unfit to vote, and herded off by themselves for sanitary 
reasons, restricted as to their trade, and hampered as to 
land holding when not actually forbidden to own land. 

It all comes down to the question as to whether certain 
races are inferior and mixtures undesirable. The exclusion 
of Indians implies this, and it raises a fury of protest on the 


under which poor but industrious Indians, whether landless labourers or 
the sons of poor cultivating landowners who are content to be trained 
and acclimatized under private employers in need of a steady supply of 
labour, are ofiered prospects much more favourable than they could hope 
to realize at home/' 

» Cd. 7745. 
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part of the educated Indian subjects of His Majesty who 
resent the assumption of infenority which underlies the 
legislation.^ 

A further complicating factor has arisen from the fact 
that m non-Bntish territories such as Mozambique and 
Tanganyika, when under the Germans, the Indians were 
admitted freely and traded freely. Only under the British 
flag, it is claimed, is there no place for them, and yet they 
are Bntish citizens 

'' The Indian's position within the Empire is, in fact, 
peculiar. Alone among its non-white races he possesses a 
civilization which is capable of inuhigv'iL enterprise and 
yet is not that civilization which rules the white Dominions. 
India IS no longer content with a subordinate position. 
Like other nations when they begin to be conscious of 
nationahty, she aspires to enterprise in foreign lands, and 
not unnaturally she resents any restriction on her freedom 
of action unless it is equally applied to other nationalities." ^ 
The real trouble is not the position of a few Indian 
immigrants in Africa — less than 200,000 in fact. It is the 
claim of the Indian Empire of 319 millions to equality of 
status and free migration, and this is denied them at present 
in all the self-governing colonies, and even in one Crown 
colony, Kenya In Mozambique and in Tanganyika, under 
the League of Nations, this status is recognized, but 
Tanganyika is not suitable for European racial colonization. 

Australia, chiefly out of opposition to Chinese labour, 
began to develop a pohey of “ White Australia ", and as 
such wished to exclude ^ non-European peoples whether 
Kanakas, Japanese, Chinese, or Indian subjects Their 
entrance was limited by heavy poll taxes and by restrictions 
imposed on the captains of ships, only one Asiatic being 
allowed to a certain proportion of tonnage. They were more 
effectively excluded by an education test adopted from 
Natal in 1897.® 

In Canada, apart from the climate, which does not invite 
settlement from India, the doctrine was evolved in 1910 
that a man could only come on a continuous voyage, and as 
ships from India did not go direct to British Columbia, this 

^ On the subject of race mixtures and racial inferiority see 
Stoddard, Rising Tide of Colour. 

® Round Table, “ Kenya,’* June, 1923, p. 518, 

® In 1911 there were 20,775 Chinese, 0 47 per cent of the population, 
and 6,644 Indians, *15 per cent m all Australia. Official Year Booh of 
Australia. 
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was a bar on immigration On the other hand, Japanese and 
Chinese were admitted in considerable numbers. ^ 

Natal, a tropical region, had, however, recruited Indian 
coohes under indenture from i860 and was at one 
time most anxious to have them for the sugar, tea, 
and wattle plantations The immigration, stopped in 
1866, was resumed in 1874, as so many labourers 
were drawn off to the diamond mines and after- 
wards to the gold mmes Indeed, between 1874 and 
1894 the Government contnbuted £xo,ooo a year towards 
bnnging m coohes They were allowed to settle and did so 
in large numbers. Natal got self-government m 1893, and 
the colonists began to be afraid of being submerged by 
Indians, and at Durban in 1896-7 the people refused to let 
them land The education test for exclusion was then 
evolved As the planters claimed that they could not do 
without coohe labour the coohes were stiU brought in under 
indenture, with repatriation after the expiry of the 
indenture, and this lasted till 1911 when emigration to 
Natal was stopped by the Government of India One stream 
of these coolies came from Upper India through Calcutta 
and the other from Madras The majonty settled in the 
country after their indentures had expired and were either 
employed as free labourers by the planters and farmers or 
became market gardeners. Few of these colonial-bom 
Indians have ever seen India, and Afnca has become 
their home. In 1919 in Natal more than half of the Indians 
had been bom there, and the Indian population exceeds the 
white at present. Licences to trade are granted to Indians 
in Natal, they are allowed to own land, and there is also a 
municipal, but not a parliamentary, franchise for Indians, 
but there is a considerable agitation at present (1923) to 
restrict these privileges ® 

In Cape Colony the Asiatics possess both parhamentary and 
municipal franchise, but in the Transvai and the Orange 
Free State they have neither. In Cape Colony as in Natal 

^ The total number of Hindu immigrants from 1901 to 1922 was only 
5,320 and only 137 have entered since the Immigration Law of 1910 
The colony only contains 1,100 Hindus altogether. In the period 
1910-22 38,727 Chmese were admitted and 8,469 Japanese. Canadian 
Year Book, 1921, p. 131. 

® An American, Stoddard, pomts to Natal and says that the colony 
tends to the type of Tnnidad or Cuba rather than to that of a white 
dommion. Wages are cut to the Asiatic level and the working-class 
European has to go. He also pomts to Mauritius and Hawaii for similar 
happenmgs. Op. cit., pp. 278-80. See also pp. 259-301 for race mixture. 
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they have been permitted to trade and own land, but in the 
Transvaal they are not allowed to own land, and their trading 
powers have been hampered by the refusal of licences to 
trade. In the Orange Free State they can neither own land 
nor trade, and they are practically debarred from entering 
or residing in that province. 

In the wake of the indentured labourer in Natal came the 
trader, who was generally a Mohammedan from the Bombay 
Presidency, chiefly Surat. With the opening of the Rand and 
the gold rush of 1886 they spread into the Transvaal and 
continued to trade successfully there. There were in 1921 
approximately 152,000 Indians in South Africa, of whom by 
far the larger part were in the Transvaal and Natal. The 
coolie class were in the fruit and vegetable business, or were 
hawkers, waiters, or servants, but the Bombay Mohammedan 
was an astute business man, who could hold his o^vn against 
European competitors Some of them became wealthy 
merchants in Johannesburg, with branch houses in coimtry 
districts They undertook aU kinds of business and were 
formidable competitors to the European trader.^ Thus, a 
widespread agitation grew up amongst the whites against 
the so-called Asiatic menace 

The white man in Afnca will not do manual labour, that 
IS nigger's work ", and therefore, in theory, the posts 
involving superintendence, tradmg, farming, planting, 
banking, contracting, engineering, accoimtmg, clerking, or 
professional work are white men's jobs And here especially 
in the matter of moneylending and trading stakes in the 
Mohammedan, He can hve on a few shilhngs a month, “ the 
smell of an oil-rag," as it has been termed, he can undersell, 
he is said to be not over-scrupulous in weight or quality, and 
he can clear out the white man by these means from the 
only middle-class employments that he is at hberty to engage 
m and dnve him out of Afnca as the brown rat drove out the 
black rat in Britain. He under-lives ”, that is his economic 
crime, and he now claims equality, that is his social crime. 
This seems to be the general trend of South African opinion. 

1 The number of Asiatics according to the Asiatic Inquiry Commission 
were , — 

Transvaal . . 11,072 (1,000 Chmese) 

Cape . . . 7,690 

Natal . . . 133,439 

Orange Free State 108 


152,309 
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Although the Transvaal, where the Boer was never very 
tolerant of colour in any sense, was averse to Asiatics, 
the laws were not strictly enforced against them before the 
Boer War, due, it was said, to pressure from the British 
Government. 

A large influx of Asiatics followed after the Boer War 
(1890-1902), and attempts were made to segregate them 
in locations for residence and tradmg. A decision of the 
Courts, however, declared in effect that the Indians verc 
as free to reside and trade as the British and Dntdi 
(Motan’s case). The next step, then, was to restrict their 
immigration, and it was proposed in 1906 to make this 
effective by compulsory registration of all Asiatics and 
their identification by finger-pnnts. But this was not 
carried out 

Responsible government bemg given to the Transvaal in 
1906, tlie colonists began to deal with the matter themselves 
by restricting the immigration and trade of the Indians. 
They were met by a passive resistance movement organized 
from India. It had become an Impenal question and the 
self-governing and tropical Empires clashed. Neverthe- 
less in the Transvaal an Act of 1908 insisted on the 
registration of all Asiatics, which meant that non-registered 
persons could be “ spotted ” and ejected or prevented from 
trading. It also limited their trading rights in the future 
by prohibiting the granting to Indians of stands to trade on 
the diggmgs. 

In 1913 under the General Immigrants Regulation Act 
of that year, ail further Asiatic immigration into the whole 
Union was stopped, and the position of Indians already 
residing withm the Union was supposed to be settled by an 
agreement m that year between Messrs. Smuts and Ghandi, 
the gist of which seemed to be that those Indians who had 
already acquired trading rights or land might keep their 
privileges, but that no further trading licences would 
be issued to Indians nor would land ownership on the part 
of Indians in the Transvaal be tolerated. 

About 1914, in order to evade the law of 1885, which 
prohibited Indians from holding land, they began to form 
limited habihty companies to acqmre land and this procedure 
was declared to be legal by the Courts.^ In 1919 a law was 


^ Three companies existed in 1913 with ;f7,500 capital, in 1918 one 
hundred and fourteen w’lth ;£1 13,000. Umon Year Book, 1920, p. 172, 
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passed prohibiting future companies formed by Indians 
5rom owning land, and declaring that no more land in the 
Transvaal should in future be acquired by the existing 
Indian companies, and that, while licences to Indians to 
trade were prohibited by the law of 1908, those 
Indians who already owned stands might continue to 
exercise the right of trading as long as they carried on 
business on the same stand or on a stand in the same 
township as m May, 1919. No future stands would, 
however, be legal under the Transvaal Act of 1908 

In 1920 it was claimed by many that the Indian population 
was increasing, that the immigration laws were evaded 
in a wholesale manner, and a new agitation arose demanding 
that aU Asiatics should be repatriated. The result was that 
a commission was appointed in 1921 to go into the whole 
question.^ While it was proved that there was a great deal 
of exaggeration, there was no doubt that the competition 
was keen and the Asiatic trading nvalry fonnidable In the 
Transvaal the total Asiatic population was only 2 ^ per cent 
‘Of the European, but it was mostly engaged in trade. 

On the whole their scale of remuneration vras proved to 
be undoubtedly lower than that prevailing m European 
businesses, and that they do undersell European traders to 
a considerable extent cannot be refuted In doing so they 
are regarded by some Europeans as of great benefit to the 
pubhc, especially to the poorer class of whites and to natives.” 
As bankers and pedlars they travel into outlying parts of 
the country and supply the wants of isolated farmers who 
are far removed from access to the centres of trade Appeals 
were made, in fact, to the Commission by members of the 
farming community not to interfere with the trading rights 
of Asiatics in country districts, as the farmers would be left 
at the mercy of ahen European traders who were said to be 
far worse ^ 

The report of the Commission was to the effect that there 
should be no compulsory repatriation , this was impossible 
when so many Indians were colonial-bom Voluntary 
repatriation was, however, to be encouraged, and 5,400 have 
been repatriated in three years No compulsory segrega- 
tion was recommended, but voluntary segregation was 
to be encouraged with residential areas laid out in 
attractive spots. It was also recommended that certain 

’ ^ Asiatic Inqmry Commission, 1921, U.G. 4*21. 

® Report,. 1921, op. cit., p 31. 
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portions of the town should be set apart for Asiatic traders. 
A special official to enforce the law was recommended, and 
a further recommendation was added that Indians should 
only be allowed to own land withm twenty to thirty miles of 
the coast of Natal. That meant, of course, that the rest of 
the land should be reserved for Europeans and negroes. 
These recommendations have not yet been carried mto effect. 

While the question was a burning one in South Africa, the 
agitation spread to India, where great capital was made out 
of it. The question came up at the war conference of 1918, 
and it was then agreed that each self-governing colony, 
including India, should determine the character of its own 
population and could restrict immigration if it chose. But 
concessions were made in that tourists, for pleasure or 
commerce, were allowed free access, and that Indian settlers 
in Bntish colonies were to be allowed to bring in one lawful 
wife and minor children. 

At the Imperial conference of 1921 the question arose not 
over immigration but over the domiciled Indians, and while 
the other colomes were willmg to grant them the franchise 
South Africa dissented. 

The controversy became acute over another part of East 
Africa — Kenya.^ The highlands are suitable for Europeans, 
who were deliberately encouraged to settle in 1902, and this 
area was reserved for them m 1908. The ownership of lands 
in the highlands, between 4,000 and 9,000 feet, was hmited 
to Europeans. These amount to 50,000 square miles or one- 
tenth of the colony and Protectorate, a white island, m fact. 
After the war, soldier settlers were actually attracted there 
by the Government to the number of 1,000, and altogether 
the European population in 1923 was 9,651. The Indians, 
however, amounted to 22,822, and the natives to between 
two and a half to three miUions. Kenya was not an 
independent dominion but a colony tmder the 
Bntish Crown, only just beginmng to pay its way. The 
Indians claimed the franchise, in which case they would 
have outvoted the English, and have been m command 
of the natives -who had dehberately placed themselves 
under the British and not under an oriental race. A 
medical authority. Professor Simpson, recommended 
segregation on sanitary grounds, and outbreaks of plague 
had occurred, in the Indian quarters which gave point 
to this Residential segregation of a voluntary character 
^ Indians in Kenya Memorandum, 1923, Cmd 1922 
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had actually been practised for many years but immigration 
was unrestricted. It was, however, proposed to restrict 
immigration in the future. One reason alleged was that 
the Indian would fill the posts that ought to be occupied 
by the native when he develops and is more educated, 
otherwise there will be no chance for him to rise in the 
world. Indians helped to build the Uganda railway, 
they now man it and the workshops, fill the minor 
clerical posts, and own many of the shops They also 
engaged m money-lending, but were not found in agriculture, 
'I hey liavc, therefore, done a good deal to develop the 
colony to its present state as far as semi-skilled labour 
of a non-agricultural character is concerned. 

While the British Indian claims as a British subject 
the right to acquire land anywhere m any Crown colony 
with no segregation, common franchise, and no racial 
discrimination, on the other hand there is in Kenya the 
question of converting a British colony with a considerable 
portion of white men and a large negro population into an 
Indian dependency. The Bntish discovered the country, the 
British exchequer bore the financial burden, and it is 
chiefly by the initiative, technical knowledge, and capital 
of the British that the colony has been developed. It is 
true that Indian traders came for centuries to the Zanzibar 
coast but they did not penetrate inland The Indian 
builder and contractor found fresh opportunities when 
the English Government started the railway, and they 
penetrated inland only with the English Xor could the 
Indians alone control the natives While again it is very 
difficult to create a difference of status based on colour 
when Great Britain has 319 millions of Indian subjects, on the 
other hand Great Britain is equally a trustee for the African 
races, and all the non-co-operation, passive resistance, and 
civil disobedience movements which the Indians developed in 
the TransvaaHvould be highly undesirable in a colony where 
the native races preponderate as they do in Kenya, to say 
nothing of the probable extension of these methods mto 
Uganda. Nor is it by any means certain that the morals of the 
Indian are good in other respects for the African Sir R. 
Coryndon, Governor of Uganda, said that the great majority 
of Indians are petty traders who consider moral scruples 
in trade to be futile. They are demoralizing to the 
Baganda Moreover, there is also the question of 

^ Umted EmpiyBi June, 1920. 
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Indians acquiring land in what should be the native reserves. 
It IS not mere!}' a question of non-encroachment on the 
white man’s highlands The Indian does not want to 
emigrate in large numbers at present but he may wish 
to do so in the future. Is he then to be permitted to occupy 
lands into which the Afncan tribes may also wish to expand 

The English settler felt that he was the real pioneer 
and determined to maintain his position of ascendancy 
as the dominant race. The eventual aim of the white 
settlers was to make Kenya a self-governing colony like 
Rhodesia On the other hand, educated Indian opinion 
had become extraordinarily sensitive to any sign of racial 
inferiority Their amou r-propr e was injured by the fact 
that it was not proposed" to "give Indians an equal electoral 
franchise with the British, that it was proposed to segregate 
them and possibly to limit their immigration High-caste 
Indians, who m India would have considered that the mere 
shadow of many of the coolies in Kenya would have 
polluted them, waxed eloquent on the injury to the Indian 
peoples. 

The decision given in 1923 by the Colonial Office was 
to the effect that the interests of the native Africans were 
to come first and the trusteeship for them would not be 
delegated by the Impenal Government. The following 
official statement marks a stage in the definite recognition 
of responsibihty towards the African “ Pnmanly Kenya 
is an Afncan terntory, and His Majesty’s Government 
think it necessary definitely to record their considered 
opinion that the interests of the African natives must be 
paramount, and that if and when their interests and the 
interests of the immigrant races should conflict the 
former should prevail But in the administration of 
Kenya His Maj'esty's Government regard themselves as 
exercising a trust on behalf of the Afncan population, 
and they are unable to share or delegate this trust the 
object of which may be defined as the protection and 
advancement of the native races. It is not necessary to 
attempt to elaborate this position ; the lines of develop- 
ment are as yet in certain directions undetermined. . . . But 
there can be no room for doubt that it is the mission of 
Great Britain to work continuously for the training and 
education of the Africans towards a higher intellectual 
moral and economic level than that which they had reached 
when the Crown assumed the responsibflity for the 
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administration of this territory/' ^ This paramount duty 
of trusteeship will continue, as in the past, to be carried out 
under the Secretary of State for the Colonies by the Agents 
of the Imperial Government, and by them alone/’ Self- 
government was declared to be out of the question 
within any period of time which need now be taken into 
consideration 

The policy of -egreqation was abandoned as between 
Europeans and Asiatics The highlands were reserved 
for Europeans, but an area of land in the lowlands is to be 
reserved for a limited period in case Indians wish to settle 
and develop the land themselves. 

While the Imperial Government said that it would not 
countenance the introduction of any legislation to exclude 
from a British colony immigrants from any other part 
of the British Empire, it admitted that some control 
of immigration was desirable in the interests^ of 
the natives in order that there should be some place 
for the African of both Kenya and Uganda in mechanical 
and subordinate clerical work and in small trade. The 
economic position of those Indians who had already 
settled in the colony would not be affected. It 
suggested the formation of a board on which the vanous 
interests should be represented and which should scrutmize 
the applications for admission in the economic interests 
of the natives of both dependencies. Such a board has been 
appointed and immigration regulations are being drawn up.® 
The Government of India, incensed at the treatment 
of its subjects, refused in 1921 to allow them to emigrate 
to any colony except Cejion and Malaya, and these excep- 
tions were removed in 1923 On the other hand the 
Governor in Council might, after the matter had been laid 
before the legislative council, allow migration m certain 
cases. At present the colonies such as British Guiana 
which really desire these immigrants, are preparing attractive 
schemes of settlement and are offering favourable terms to 
get from India the labour which they require, and deputa- 
tions on behalf of India have visited Fiji and Bntish Guiana 

1 Cmd. 1922 (1923), p 10. 

® A committee was appomted in July, 1924, by the Secretary for the 
Colonies to recommend the steps necessary to ameliorate the social 
condition of the natives of East Africa, including economic development 
, and the improvement of health, and also the economic relation between 
natives and non-natives and the taxation of natives, 

® Indians tn Kenya^ pp. 17-18 
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at the request of the colonial govemnaents to ascertain 
what conditions would be acceptable to the Indian legis- 
lature. In 1923 draft rules were being framed 

The Government of India, on the whole, tends to 
put more and more obstacles m the way of its labourers 
emigrating Labour for the factories in India is scarce, 
and as it is the ideal of most agncultural countries to 
become industrial, the tendency is for an Indian nationalist 
government to desire to direct its people into Indian 
industrial development Moreover, as land is bemg taken 
up in such small islands as Fiji and Trimdad there is not 
the same chance of the Indian emigrant becoming a land- 
owner in the near future. In British Guiana there is, 
however, still ample space 

The problem of Indian migration and of the domiciled 
Indian in Africa is not a mere local squabble between a few 
handful of whites and Indians, but it concerns the whole 
world, the status of India, its position within the Empire, 
the question of the trusteeship of Britain for the Africans, 
and the future of the Tropics. It directly affects the 
development of one continent, the aspirations of another, 
and the cohesion of the Empire. 

The emigration of another class of Asiatics has done 
a great deal to develop the British Empire, viz. the Chinese.^ 
They have gone in large numbers to Bntish Malaya, have 
been the making of Hong-Eong, and have contributed 
considerably to the development of Bntish Columbia. 
They were also transferred to the West Indies, were 
introduced for a short time into the Transvaal, and migrated 
in considerable numbers to Austraha. Here again the 
same features are observable, that is to say m some regions 
they were eagerly welcomed, m others they were jealously 
excluded, ^^ere there was a clash of two civilizations, 
as in Australia or in British Columbia, however valuable 
their economic services might be, the Chinese, like the 
Indians, were resented.^ Southern China was over- 
populated, and suffered, like India, from famines. There 
was already a considerable number of Chmese in Malaya 
in the days of Sir Stamford Raffles, who tried to regulate 
the coolie traffic in 1823, and it continued throughout 
the century In 1874, w'hen the British started the develop- 

1 On the whole subject, Persia Campbell, Chinese Coohe Emigration 
wtihtn Bntisk Empire, 
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ment of the peninsula, Chinese emigration became the subject 
of an inquiry, and in 1876 it was brought out that although 
the bulk of the Chinese arrived as free emigrants, the rest 
came on a ‘‘ credit ticket system, by which recruiters 
in China advanced the money for the passage, and the 
coolies, after being allotted to an employer on arrival, 
had to work off the expenses of their tickets and those of 
the broker who recruited them and disposed of their services. 
This system was put an end to between 1914 and 1916, 
as it had given rise to many abuses The value of the 
Chinese immigration may be seen from the ^ollnwnir.o- rjccour.t 
by Sir F Swettenham — 

'' It was the Chinese who began the work (tin-mining) — 
the taxes on which provide the bulk of the revenue — ^who 
have continued it ever since and whose efforts have succeeded 
in producing more than half the world's tin supply. Their 
energy and enterprise have made the Malay States what 
they are to-day, and it would be impossible to overstate 
the obligation which the Malay Government and people 
are under to these hard-working, capable, and law-abiding 
aliens ... In all the early days it was Chinese energy and 
industry which supplied the funds to begin the construction 
of roads and other public works and to pay for all the other 
costs of administration Then they w^ere and still they 
are the pioneers of mining They have driven their way 
into remote jungles, cleared the forest, run all risks, and 
often made great gams They have also paid the penalty 
imposed by an often deadly climate. But the Chinese 
were not only miners, they were charcoal burners in the days 
when they had to do their own smelting , they were wood- 
cutters, carpenters, and brick-makers , as contractors they 
constructed nearly all the Government buildings, most 
of the roads and bridges, railways and waterworks They 
brought all the capital mto the country when Europeans 
feared to take the risk , they were the traders and shop- 
keepers, and it was their steamers which first opened 
regular communication between the ports of the colony 
and the ports of the Malay States. They introduced 
tens of thousands of their countrymen when the one great 
need was labour to develop the hidden riches of an almost 
unknown and jungle-covered country, and it is their work, 
the taxation of the luxuries they consume and of the 
pleasures they enjoy, which has provided something like 
nine-tenths of the revenue. . . . The part played by the 
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Malay has already been told : it was mainly negative." ^ 
In another passage ^ Sir Frank Swettenham says : “ But 
without the British ofEicers to secure order and justice 
the Chinese would never have entered the country in tens 
of thousands ; without British control of the revenues 
there never would have been any money to spend on the 
construction of roads and railways and all other works 
of development.” Much has also been due to European 
skill, capital, and supervision. European miners introduced 
hydraulic sluicing and other scientific methods of dealing 
with the tin deposits, and they extended the use of 
machinery. It was European planters who introduced 
the lubber plantations, many of which are now owned by 
Chinese \’^ere Europeans did not develop great minerd 
and industrial undertakings, as in British Guiana, the 
Chinese did not settle but left the country. 

Chinese were also recruited for the British West Indies, 
especially for Bntish Guiana after 1859. Here they were 
transferred under an indenture system, contracting to work 
for a term of years, generally five. Curiously enough, 
while the Chinese have made such an enormous impression 
on the history of Malaya, their influence on British Guiana 
has been almost negligible. 14,002 Chinese were introduced 
iuto the colony between 1853 and 1879 and 1,718 after that 
date, but in 1911 there were only 2,622 left. The others 
had re-emigrated. The reason given was that the number 
of males adjusted themselves to the number of females, 
i.e. there were 1,481 males and 1,141 females.® Possibly 
the reason is to be sought in the fact that the econormc 
development of British Guiana was not sufficiently advanced 
for the Chinese to show their special talents ; there was 
no great mimng enterpnse like tin, no great trading openings 
or industrial occupations like salmon caiming or railway 
buildmg, and on plantations the Indian is preferred as being 
a more dog lg labourer. 

Chinese were also introduced successfully in 1903 into 
South Africa to restart the gold mining after the Boer ' 
War, though they were not allowed to settle permanently 
and were repatriated in 1907. Better accommodation 
had to be provided for them than for the Kaffirs, and they 


1 British Malaya^ Swettenham, p. 233. 

2 Ib., p. 301. 

® Clementi, The Chinese %n British Guiana^ 
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raised the whole standard of the treatment of native 
labourers on the Rand 

In British Columbia the Chinese have been a big economic 
factor for the last sixty years In 1858 gold was discovered, 
population flocked m from California, and the Pacific province 
became a Crown Colony. As it was impossible to get 
Europeans as labourers in so remote a spot, Chinese coolies 
were imported for ordinary field and domestic work. When 
salmon canning developed after 1878 there was an mcreased 
attraction to the Chinese who manned the factories Then 
the Canadian Pacific Railway was projected, and in 1882 
some 5,000 to 6,000 coohes were shipped to Victoria to 
make the Bntish Columbia end of the hne. After this 
the numbers of Chinese rapidly increased. They have 
successively been attracted to domestic service, laundry 
work, market gardening, the canning of fruit, vegetables, 
and salmon and the industries connected with the manu- 
facture of wood. Large numbers of them became coal- 
miners and shop-keepers^ A great anti-Chinese agitation 
developed because it w^as thought that the Orientals lowered 
wages and had a different standard of living from Europeans 
The Asiatic immigrants had come to own a considerable 
amount of land, and there seemed to be a fear that British 
Columbia might become an Oriental type of colony. 
26,918 acres in Bntish Columbia were said to be 
owned or leased by 1,080 Asiatics.^ Poll taxes of 
increasing seventy were imposed to limit their numbers 
In 1885 it was $50, in 1901 $100, and in 1904 $500. The 
head tax has amounted to the large sum of $21,011,793 
between 1886 and 1921. From 1901 to 1922 no less 
than 59,910 Chinese emigrated to Canada^ 

The Asiatic menace '' was held to be increased by the 
large number of Japanese who began to come in after 1900. 
They, too, became active in lumbering, canning, mining, 
fishing, and agnculture. 20,889 entered Canada between 
1901 and 1922 ^ Restrictions were imposed by Treaty 
in 1908 on the immigration of Japanese into Canada and 
the annual number was limited to 400 immigrants In^ 
1913 an Order m Council, repeated in 1919, prohibited: 

^ Round, Table, March, 1S23, “Asiatic Immigration into Canada.” 

* Annals of the American Academy ^ May, 1923, p. 51. Professor Boggs, 
“ Oriental Immigration.” 

® Canadian Year Booh^ 1921, pp. 130-1. 

* Ib., p, 131. 
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the entry into Canada through British Columbian ports of 
skilled and unskilled labourers, a rule which is supposed 
to be rigidly applied against Asiatics although some 1,700 
Chinese were admitted in 1921-2 A further limitation 
was imposed in 1922 when any immigrant of Asiatic race 
was required to possess $250 in his own right on entering. 
This does not apply, however, where there is a special treaty, 
The Indian colony only amounted to 1,100 in 1922.^ The 
settlers, able to get Chinese and Japanese, i^ave not troubled 
to organize an import of Indian labojror? There was no 
direct steamer communication between British Columbia 
and India prior to 1914, and that prevented an independent 
Indian immigration as the law requires that the immigrant 
shall come on a direct voyage. Much political capital 
has, however, been made in India out of the superior 
position of the Japanese in a Bntish colony to that enjoyed 
by British Indians. 

In Australia the feeling aroused by Asiatic immigration 
reached such a pomt that it not meroh’ gave ri^o 10 exclusion 
laws of various kinds ranging from the limitruion^ on ship- 
owners to impossible educational tests,, but actually caused 
the federation of the six Australian states into a 
Commonwealth, so that Australia should be a sufficiently 
large unit to resist the possible pressure of Asiatic 
governments.^ 

It is interesting to see how the vacuum created by the 
abohtion of slavery and the demand for labour to supplement 
native peoples led to the migration of Asiatics so jthat the 
King of England rules over a new and miniature Indian 
Empire m the West Indies and a little Chinese Empire m 
iVIalaya. 

The ease of migration m the days of railways and steam- 
ships has led to the clash of the two parts of the British 
Empire and to a divergence of interest between the self- 
governing dominions and Britain's two allies in the Pacific, 
Japan, and China. 


1 Round Table, op, cit,, p. 403, 
® See \.ol. 11 . 
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Agricultural Development, Education, and Health 
SYNOPSIS 

Tropical Agriculture and its Problems 
(a) Land tenures 

The application of English ideas to India, the 
growing respect for native forms of tenure The 
reserves The waste lands and their alienation or 
lease. 

(&) Methods of agriculture 

(i) The planter and the peasant. 

Peasant agrtcuUure — Self sufficiency, the coUec- 
tion of forest produce shifting cultivation, the 
mixed garden, the production of an annual crop, 
the growth of exchange cultures 

The production of exchange staples on a large 
scale, 

[a] by making natives cultivate certain 
staple products as tribute or rent ; 

(5) by cultivation on large plantations with 
wage paid or slave labour The abolition of 
slavery m the West turned men's attention 
to the East as a planting region. 

Advantages of the plantation system — the 
opening up of the country, scientific principles of 
agriculture, efficiency of production, fall in price, 
benefit to the European consumer, ease of 
marketing. Disadvantages — the importation of 
labour, the possibility of a collapse of the market 
for the staple by production elsewhere or by 
disease attacking plants, ousting of the wild product 
by plantations, e.g. rubber, coco-nuts. Control of 
prices. Peasant cultivation more stable but 
inefficient Involves Government assistance, 
education in school gardens, co-operation, 
marketing, seed selection and distribution, 
demonstration farms. The guarantee of price. 

[c) Communal plantations. 
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{d) The creation of peasant holdings in the 
West Indies. 

(e) The problem of subdivision of land in 
countries of dense population The necessity 
for intensive cultivation. 

(2) Scientific Agriculture. 

(a) Distribution of new plants, e.g. quinine, 
rubber. 

(&) Breeding new strains of plants to withstand 
disease or to produce certain qualities. Sugar, 
wheat, rice. 

(c) The fighting of pests. 

(i:^) The plant doctors ; cocoa canker, quinine 
canker. 

(e) Agricultural chemists and engmeers. Central 
factories. 


Education and Finance. 

(a) Technical education has hinged on factories 
and railway development. Literary education has 
made slow progress. Reasons : Cost ; Parents' ob- 
jection to losing the services of boys m agnculture ; 
the excess of clerks over posts in India. Distance 
to schools ; Language and caste difficulties. 

(b) Direct V indirect taxation. 

The land tax ; Export duties , Excise duties 
on liquor, opium, salt. Licences. 

(c) The introduction, of a metallic currency. 

Tropical Medicine and Sanitation. 

(a) Effect of malaria in India, Africa, and 
Malaya. 

Sir Ronald Ross’ discovery, 1897. 

The Schools of Tropical Medicine in London 
and Liverpool, 1899 

Xb) Sleeping sickness and the tsetse fly, 

(c) The hook worm. 

(d) Sanitation. 
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Tropical Agriculture and its Problems 

Agriculture in the Tropics is fundamental since it is by 
agriculture that the native lives. A colony may flourish 
for a time on mineral production, like the Federated Malay 
States, but sooner or later its permanent prosperity must 
be based on agriculture, i e. not on robbing the soil but on 
cultivating it. It is to obtain agricultural products or 
minerals that Europeans have impinged upon the Tropics, 
and it is by exchanging these products for manufactured 
goods that Europeans find their markets. On the develop- 
ment of agriculture the improvement in the position of the 
peasant ultimately rests. 

Two mam types of ?gncultural exploitation are to be 
found throughout the Tjopics— ilie large capitalist planta- 
tion and the small peasant holding. Thus the European 
problem of the large and the small farm is encountered 
again in the Tropics, and the same problem of peasant 
rescue '' and raising the standard of the small cultivator 
is common to both East and West. 

The chief problems that confront the administrator 
in the Tropics are bound up with Agriculture. It is an 
agricultural and technical training that the free peasant 
needs and not a hterary one. If he can be trained to grow 
enough food for the family requirements, and to produce 
a surplus for exchange, he has been led a long way towards 
a more secure and civilized life. Bu5ung, selling, and more 
intelligent cultivation sharpen the faculties If he has 
a surplus he has a partial insurance against famine because 
he can purchase food with the proceeds of the surplus m 
other years 

But the question of better agricultural methods which 
lies at the basis of all education in the Tropics involves 
many considerations. It is intimately bound up with 
yrater supply, irrigation, transport facilities, and taxation. 
It hinges on the questions of land tenures as well 
as on the introduction and adoption of more varied 
methods of cultivation. The native has not merely to be 
protected from the encroachments of the large plantation, 
but space has to be left for his expansion as his numbers 
increase so that lands even if unoccupied caimot lightly 
be granted away to concessionaires. 

In every country, but especially in India, where there 
is a vast mass of ignorant and poverty-stricken peasant 
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cultivators, the task before the admimstrator has been to 
try and save them from the clutches of the moneylender 
and from rack-renting by landlords and from exploitation 
by Europeans 

The lands in the Tropics were regarded, as they were 
regarded in feudal times in Europe, as belonging to some 
paramount Chief or King, or to some abstraction representing 
the community, such as “ the Stool ” m West Africa 

When England as the r power, took the place 

of the Emperor, King o'-, • became the ultmiate 

landowner, and it has rested with her to determine the 
type of settlement of unoccupied lands and the manner 
oi their development. In her are vested under one legal 
formula or another, all the waste or public lands to give 
away, lease, sell, or withhold. On her attitude towards 
peasant land tenures their hvelihood and fortunes depend. 
She may turn them into freeholders as she did in Ireland 
and in certain parts of India She may turn revenue 
collectors into landlords as she did in Bengal, or she may 
carefully continue the ownership by communities that 
she found in Nigeria and the Punjab. Nevertheless, there 
were great areas of vacant lands in all her tropical 
possessions. There have really been three problems to 
be solved Firstly, the Government had to evolve a policy 
with regard to the vacant lands. Should they be disposed 
of m large quantities to great companies or should they 
be given away or sold in small areas to encourage peasant 
cultivation.^ The overlordship of vacant lands also involved 
the preservation or replanting of forests and this often meant 
an mterference with the pasture rights of native peoples. The 
disposal of vacant lands also raised the question of providing 
adequate reserves for African natives in places where the 
white man could settle Even in cases where a chartered 
Gsmpany went ahead of the Government and acquired 
land from chiefs on its own account, the question arose 
as to the extent to which the Company’s nght to the vacant 
land should be acknowledged when the Government assumed 
control.® Then the further question of making desert 
lands available by irrigation came up as population increased 

^ How large some of the alienated areas were may be seen from the 
fact that the British Central African Company owned 350,000 acres, the 
African Lakes Company and the Blantyre and East African Company 

150.000 acres each. In East Africa the East African Syndicate obtained 

320.000 acres, Lngard, p. 329, n. 3S0n. 

® Cf. Southern Khodesia. 
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and in this case the Government itself would determine 
the form of settlement when placing out its colonists as in 
the Canal colonies of the Punjab ^ 

A second question arose with regard to occupied areas. 
To what extent would the Government permit communal 
ownership of land and to what extent would it encourage 
the change to individual cultivation and freehold tenure ? 
Being faced by an already existing tenure in the nature of 
individual ownership, to what extent would Britain allow 
the peasants to alienate their holding to a moneylender 
or capitalist. Must not ignorant peasants be protected 
from themselves? But if the Bntish Government was 
prepared to protect the peasant owner, why not include the 
tenant also and protect him from his landlord ’ Thus the 
functions of the governing power with regard to land 
grew and extended. 

Thirdly, havmg evolved some policy on the question 
of tenures, it then became part of the functions of the 
Government to try and improve the methods of cultivation, 
and this came to mclude provision for the spread of saentific 
knowledge, the provision of seed, the supervision of the 
products marketed, transport and credit facilities. 

Thus on every side the functions of government with 
regard to land have involved an elaborate amount of 
patemahsm and statesmanship, as account had to be taken 
not merely of the present but of the future. Forest 
Conservancy, for instance, necessitates thinking in terms 
of lifetimes and centunes 

At first England was influenced in all her dealings with 
oversea lands by the ideas prevalent m England itself 
at the begmnmg of the nineteenth century. At that 
time it was held that the large farm m which capital was 
invested was the best form of cultivation, and that mdividual 
enterprise should in all cases be encouraged. In England 
itself the desire to increase the 3nelds had led to the break-up 
of communal ploughing and reaping and to enclosures. 
Enghsh admimstrators could not conceive of anything 
but ownership, whether that of small freeholders, or a 
landlord and tenant system. Therefore they dealt with 
the people they encountered m India and elsewhere as 
large or small freeholders liable only to pay the land revenue 
to the Government. The govemmg classes highly approved 
of granting large areas of land in freehold to individuals 

1 «!«• -o. 376. 
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or companies who would start plantations, just as they 
approved of the large farmer at home. No one could have 
foreseen the great growth of population in India or among 
the Bantus of South Africa, which as the century went on 
caused more and more of the vacant lands to be taken 
into cultivation. Therefore it never occurred to the 
early mneteenth century administrators either that there 
might be a possible exhaustion of the waste lands or that 
the State might reserve to itself the nght to share in the 
growing value of the waste lands in future 

As British influence extended in India, it came into 
contact with something that was quite different from the 
individual ownership of land known in England, viz. the 
joint village The authorities concerned looked in vain 
for a land owner who could be made responsible for the 
payment of the land revenue, but found instead a group 
of persons equally responsible. A minute by Holt Mackenzie 
in 1819 set out the matter at length, and no attempt was 
made alter this form of land-holding, although the 
Zemindars, or tax collectors, had been turned into land- 
lords and the peasants into tenants in Bengal in 1793, 
following the English model. 

From 1819 English ideas of land tenure were not imposed 
upon India, but the native tenures were accepted once 
they were understood. Thus the mistake made in Ireland 
m the sixteenth century was avoided The great example 
of an attempt made to understand native tenures and avoid 
undue interference with them occurred in West Africa where 
commissions were held in 1908 and 1912 for the Gold Coast 
and for Nigeria respectively to investigate the meaning and 
scope of the existing land tenures and advise on the course 
to be pursued. 

Another attempt to settle the land question so as to 
preserve native rights came up quite early in the nineteenth 
century with regard to the rescr\^e3 m "South Africa. In 
West Africa the white man cannot permanently settle and 
rear a family, and so the struggle of the two races for land 
is avoided'there, but m the Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, 
and the highlands of Kenya the white race can found 
homes, and there is a clash of interests, both peoples wanting 
the best watered areas in healthy districts and both resenting 
the encroachment of the other. 

England was very much concerned about the Afncan 
peoples in the 'thirties, partly owing to the interest aroused 
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by the missionaries and partly owing to the anxiety to 
suppress slavery and prevent its recrudescence. Thus the 
British Government (not the Colonial Government) 
dehmmated the areas for reserves in Cape Colony and Xatal 
on what was at the time considered to be a liberal allowance 
for a pastoral people like the Kaffirs No one foresaw 
the present pressure on the reserves of the Union, and the 
tendency to overflow them and settle on white man's land. 
Even when a Company ruled in Rhodesia, the Imperial 
Government insisted as early as 1894 that sufficient land 
for their requirements should be assigned to the Matabele. 
Rebellions interfered with the accomplishment of this, 
and the matter was taken up again in 1898 and 1917, when 
it was reported that the natives hving on reserves occupied 
50-55 acres per head and if the whole of the native 
population were settled on the reserves it would still amount 
to 28 acres per head.^ Even though this seems ample, 
the natives have been buying land outside. 

A further question arose during the century as to whether 
permanent alienation of land to planters, white settlers, 
or companies was desirable, and the general tendency 
has been to lease land only, and that with a periodical 
revision of rents ; the trend is also to prevent the absorption 
of enormous quantities of land in a few hands.^ This has 
involved supervision of the way in which the native alienates 
his land, and he now in most cases has to sell land 
to companies or Europeans through the Government, 
which may, or may not, permit the transfer In India 
the right of alienation by one native to another is also being 
restricted 

Whatever the origin of the tenures may have been, the 
“ inevitable tendency has been towards the recognition 
•of individual proprietary rights in land pari passu with 
social evolution " ^ 

1 Cd. 8674, 1917, p 17, 

* “It IS clear lootoaxg to the experience of other Colonies that steps 
■mnst be taken to prevent the accumulation of enormous quantities of 
land in the hands of individuals through the operation of free transfer 
and also that the conditions of tenure may be such that the Gk)vemment 
may be able from tune to time to obtain its share of the unearned 
increment m the value of land — that is, the portion of its value which is 
due to the growth around it of an organized economic and political system,” 
“ Despatch by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Governor of 
JEast Africa, 1908/* quoted Cd, 4117, 1908. 

^ Lugard, op, cit,, p. 281, n. 1, 
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In India, where the conditions vary enormously, the 
tenures are t37pically of an individual proprietary nature ; 
the cultivator is, however, a peasant. There are the large 
estates of the Zemindars or talukdars who sublet to smaU 
tenants, and it has been the policy of the Bntish Government 
to render the tenure of these secure and to safeguard them 
against eviction and unfair rents. In the ryotwan districts 
the peasants are owners and do not pay rent They remit 
part of the yield of the land as a revenue payment to the 
Government, as do the Zemindars or big landowners, 
according to immemorial custom. It is not caUed a tax — it is 
theGovernment righttoashare Sometimes thisispenodicaUy 
re-assessed, in other cases it is a permanent fxed amount. 
Out of the waste and unoccupied lughlauds of Assam 
and other parts of India have been carved large plantations 
held in freehold by Enghsh planters and companies to grow 
tea, coffee, sugar, and quinine. In the occupied districts 
of Bengal where indigo “ planters ” took up land they 
occupied the position of the Zemindar and sublet to peasants 
on the condition that they grew indigo. In the wastes 
of the Punjab, now turned into fertile regions by irrigation, 
the plan of State colonization with peasants has been pursued. 

The subdivision of the holding at death among the males 
of the family is part of both Hindu and Mohammedan 
law. This produces in India the imeconomic holding and 
scattered scraps of land which make it so difficult to intro- 
duce improved methods The land is sometimes held not by 
individuals but by a joint village which divides the proceeds 
of common ownership There was at one time a large 
amount of common land iri connexion with most villages 
for grazmg or wood cutting, but the tendency is for this 
to become hmited under the pressure of population, while 
vacant lands, present in considerable quantities at the 
beginmng of the nineteenth century, scarcely existed 
in India in the twentieth except as deserts, which are being 
more and more brought into cultivation by irrigation, or as 
forest areas controlled to conserve the rainfall and modify 
the chmate 

In Ceylon the tenure is freehold, and at death the lands 
of the natives, as in India, are divided equally between 
the males of the family. This has in both regions much 
the same effect as in France, in that it renders the population 
immobile and a man possessing even a tiny plot is unwilling 
to leave it and move elsewhere. Here too his holding tends 
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to become uneconomic after several subdivisions, and when 
the land is worked jointly to counteract this it is difficult 
to introduce new crops as all the owners must consent 
to the change, and unanimity is as difficult to obtain as it 
was in the case of voluntary enclosure in England or 
Germany The Sinhalese were, however, settled on the 
plains and coast, and the inland mountainous district 
was forest and waste It is out of these great HI 

regions that the plantations of Ceylon have been carved, 
the planter or planting company buying the land outright 
from the Government. There has been hitherto no question 
of the great plantation encroaching on native reserves 
and limiting the forest rights or grazing grounds of the 
indigenous people. 

In the Federated Malay States, where the population 
is sparse for the size of the country, the land is the 
property of the Government, which leases it for long periods, 
such as 999 years, but reser\^es the right to revise the 
quit rent every thirty years. If the land is not cultivated 
for three years, the Government resumes it. The advantage 
of this system is that the planter does not require so much 
capital for his initial outlay on land, and can devote it to 
planting instead, and the Stale gets the benefit of some 
of the increased value at the rwnu>ion period 

In Northern Nigeria a committee was set up to advise 
on the best method of dealing with the land,^ The result 
is that the whole of the land of the Northern Province 
is declared to belong to the natives, but it is controlled and 
administered by the Government The land taken over by 
the British Government from the Royal Niger Company 
included the sole and absolute title to land a mile on either 
side of the Niger from the frontier of Southern Nigeria 
to Lokoja. Proprietary rights in land have never been 
recognized by native law,^ and the British power provides 
for the maintenance of native customs in this respect. 
Building and agricultural leases are granted by the 
Government with conditions as to improvements and 
revision of rents. The whole idea was that land should 
not be permanently alienated to planters and mining 

^ Keport of ISTorthem Nigenan Lands Committee,” CA. 5102, 1910. 

® “ Unless I am greatly mistaken the cardinal feature of native enstom 
with regard to the tenure of land is that under no possible conditions can 
«« private estate exist.'’ ’f' Northern Nigeria Lands Committee/’ Temple, 

p X 
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concessionaires, but that it should be possible to resume 
it for native occupation if the population increased in Nigena 
in the future as it has done in India dunng the past century. 
England did not attempt to turn the native in Northern 
Nigeria into a freehold*. r,'*- as she did in the early days in 
India. 

In the Southern Provinces native lands are not at the 
disposal and under the control of the Governor in the same 
way, but land may not be leased to a non-native except 
with the consent of the Governor. 

In Uganda the cultivated land in 1921 was 1,031,077 
acres and the uncultivated 36,810,043 acres. Of this 
9,620 square males are freehold to the natives. Leases 
are granted by the Crovn up to 99 years in portions not 
exceeding 1,000 acres, with the usual proviso as to cultiva- 
tion and revisions of rents in the thirty-fourth and sixty- 
seventh year. The natives were formerly permitted to 
sell to the Crown for alienation to non-natives with the 
conseht of the Government, and 55,551 acres were so 
transferred. This is now prohibited, and lands may only 
be leased, not sold. Europeans in 1920 held 188 square 
miles, of which 109 were freehold ® 

In Bntish East Africa certain lands were allocated as 
Native Reserves, which are held according to tribal custom 
The land is here divided amongst the tnbes and held in 
common. Outside the reserves the land is Crown land, 
and the earlier grants from these lands were in freehold, 
but leasehold is now the rule Prior to 1915 the term for 
leases was 99 years, it was then extended to 999 years, 
with the system of revised rental periods. Town lands 
are, however, leased for 99 years only. The land tenures 
are complicated in the coastal strip by the fact that the 
land held originally under the Zanzibar Sultanate was 
subject to Mohammedan law.* 

^ “ The first effect of the adoption of the principles (1) that the whole 
of the land, whether occupied or unoccupied, is subject to the control 
of the Government, (2) that that control is to be exercised as far as possible 
m accordance with native customs, seems to be to exclude the English 
conception of private ownership of land, or of any fixity of annual payment 
on account of the occupation of land/' “ It seems to be clearly proved 
that by the customs prevailing throughout Nortliern Nigena, grants of 
user and enjoyment of land are merely re\ocable licenses to cultivate 
the land, though in fact such licences are subject to variable payments 
and are in practice not revoked except for good cause,” Cd, 5102, pp, ix 
(§ 20) and x. 

* Annual Report, 1920. This did not mclude mission lands, 

* Admiralty Handbook, Kenya Colony, p. 477. 
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In the West Indies the land is alienated in freehold, but 
there are still large areas of unoccupied and unsettled Crown 
lands in Honduras and Bntish Giuana. 

As some of the sugar estates became derelict m the penod 
of depression, interesting experiments were made by the 
island Governments in St Vincent, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
and Carnacou, with regard to creating a class of small 
proprietors m these derelict estates The land was sold 
to the negro peasant cultivator, but he paid in instalments 
extending over 20 years Thus there is in the West Indies, 
as in Australia, the attempt at “ closer settlement 

The methods of agriculture throughout the Tropics are 
represented by the relatively advanced capitalistic 
cultivation of the planter on the one hand and the primitive 
agriculture of the peasant on the other, and these two are 
virtually centunes apart in their outlook and practice.® 

The most pnmitive form of agncultural subsistence is 
encountered in the dependence on self-sown forest produce, 
such as nuts or roots ® 

Later this may be supplemented by a t3rpe of cultivation 
known by different names m different countries, but the form 
is general, and consists of burning the forest and taking a 
crop and then letting the ground lapse back into scrub 
until, m twenty to fifty years, it is re-bumt and another 
crop taken. It is, in fact, a system of shifting cultivation, 
and can only exist v?here there is a large amount of vacant 
land 

" Among the jungle tribes the practice was common of 
burning the forests to secure a few years' temporary 
cultivation ... On a hot day in Apnl I have seen the woods 
blazing near the top of Amarkantah to make a clearance for 
cultivation, wlule over the forest below, away to the East, 
blue smoke wreaths showed that the same process was going 
on in all directions as far as the eye could reach. In Chota 
Nagpur, still further east, the destruction of the jungle has 
been so senous that the Government of Bengal appointed 
a Commttee to suggest remedial measures, and attention 
has been drawn to the increasing violence and frequency 
of floods in Onssa owing to the destruction of forest m the 


^ West India BuUekn, 1914, ** Peasant Agriculture m the West Indies,*' 
® On the whole subject, J C. Wilhs, AgncuUure %% ihe Tropics, 

® Where locusts ravage the country a dependence on roots is a necessity, 
and the natives acquire the habit of seeking their food underground. 
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catchment area of the rivers.” ^ The destruction of the 
forests in India means the absence of fuel and the sub- 
stitution of dung-cakes, with the result that the soil is 
defrauded of manure. In the Kikuyu country in the last 
fifty years or so the natives have destroyed over 1,000 
square miles of forest by burning Here, too, the humus is 
often removed in the season of the rains and the country 
ruined for many years to come.® 

A less primitive form of agnculture tends to emerge as 
time goes on, which has been styled the “ mixed garden ”,® 
i.e. a rough patch has some trees of vanous kinds planted and 
perhaps a portion is cleared to supply grazing for cattle, and 
this, although primitive, means the beginnings of permanent 
cultivation. When the pressure of population is acutely 
felt there is no longer the possibihty of bunnng large areas 
and changing the ground, and an annual crop must be grown. 
The surplus of this food-crop, such as rice or of a rotation 
crop like oil-seeds, is often sold. The most developed form 
occurs when a commercial crop is produced, like fruit, coco- 
nuts, jute, or cotton, and is exchanged for food, clothing, 
and utensils This means specialization and exchange. The 
tj’pical production of the Tropics is, however, one where the 
peasant " grows what he wants and consumes what he 
grows”. Throughout immemorial ages he has had little or 
no surplus, and could not exchange it if he had. Owmg to 
the absence of roads, dealers could not seek him out except 
at accessible spots along the coast or on nvers, so that the 
native of the mtenor was for the most part left alone to 
continue his cultivation by backward and primitive methods. 
If his crops failed, there was no possibility of relief ; transport 
was undeveloped, surpluses that could be transferred even 
by a river were practically non-existent in a scaraty year, 
and, after all, what had he to offer in exchange. So he 


* Sir J. Miller, “ Central Provinces of India . JRS Arts, May, 1912, 
pp. 618-19. It also exists to-day m Honduras, see Report by Dunlop on 
“ The Economic and Natural Features of British Honduras ”, To 
understand the economic situation of British Honduras the reader must 
know that most of the accessible and fertile lands are m the hands of 
relatively few private owners Most of these lands are merely exploited 
for forest products, chiefly mahogany and chicle, while agriculture, except 
for the cultivation of coco -nuts and sugar cane, is of a shifting character and 
extremely pnmiti\e,” pp. 1-2, 

® Journal of the African Society^ “Native Problems in East Africa," 
Apnl, 1923, p 194 

* Willis, op. cit. 
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simply died out m a famine, and whole districts became 

li’i..' il'--) primitive, backward, unenterprising world of 
peasant agnculturists came the capitahst, bringing new 
cultures and imtiating production on such a scale that 
It j should provide large surpluses to feed or clothe the 
Western peoples The Arabs began to orgamze the collec- 
tion of spices, which from the fourteenth century were 
brought by the Red Sea and Persian Gulf to the fringe of 
the Mediterranean or the Black Sea, and were fetched 
from thence by the Venetians and Genoese and distnbuted 
throughout Western Europe Here the diet was extremely 
monotonous, and consisted of a quantity of salt meat, as 
the cattle were killed off at Martinmas, when they were 
fat, because, till the eighteenth century, there was no winter 
fodder which enabled them to be kept over the winter. 
The result was that these pungent flavourings were a 
physical necessity, and the trade was extremely lucrative. 
Then the Portuguese, a great crusading nation, being anxious 
to cut at the source of infidel wealth, came to the East m 
1498 in search of " Christians and spices ”. The Dutch had 
assisted in distributing the spices brought back to Lisbon, 
but after 1580, when Lisbon fell to Spain and the Spaniards 
cut off the trade of the heretics who had rebelled against them, 
the people of Holland went out to the East themselves m 
1595 - They settled in Ceylon, and in the spice islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago, where they carefully organized and 
controlled the production of cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, 
mace, and pepper In the eighteenth century they introduced 
coffee. The natives were made to grow and bnng in a tribute 
of these commodities, and the proceeds of spice and coffee 
cultivation or collection of forest-grown spices became a 
monopoly of the Dutch East India Company, and after its 
decline of the Dutch Government The British Government 
inherited the Dutch monopoly of ciimamon when it took 
over Ceylon. But even then the interiors seem to have been 
but little affected. It was the coastal and nvenne regions 
that began to have an orgamzed surplus under the stimulus 
of the European demand. Planting in the East vaned from 
that in the West in that in many parts a native population 
was available The Dutch m this case instituted a forced 
and supervised levy of the product or msisted on a certain 
crop such as coffee bemg grown. This was the case in 
^ In 1770 one-third of the population of Bengal are said to have died. 
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Java.^ In other islands, such as Amboyna and Banda, where 
the natives cither could not or would not grow what was 
required, the Dutch cleared them out and an elaborate 
‘!5-stcin of planting by slave labour was instituted, which 
was obtained from Southern China and India. The Dutch 
families who supervised the plantmg did so as agents of the 
Dutch East India Company. The notion of a man growing 
a specialized product with wage-paid labour and selhng 
where and when he liked was foreign to the East until the 
nineteenth century. British plantations of this nature did 
not begin till after 1833, as Englishmen were not allowed 
by the East India Company to acqmre land and settle in 
those parts of India under its control Indigo had, how- 
ever, been grovra under the supervision of the company 
m the eighteenth century, but this again was chiefly a 
system of making advances to the natives to grow mdigo 
and bnng the crop to the factory. Indigo planting in the 
mneteenth century still retained this characteristic and 
actual “ planting ” by a planter was the exception. 

Whesa the East India Company ceased in 1833 to have 
any connexion with commerce its restrictions on settle- 
ment lapsed, and Bntish settlers had a chance to plant and 
sell Indian produce on their own account. In the same way 
the abohtion of the Dutch monopoly in Ceylon had, 
at an earlier date, cleared the way for individual planters in 
that island. The openmgs in Ceylon and India comaded with 
the shattenng blow to the British planting industry in the 
West when slavery was abohshed, and men’s attention was 
then turned from West to East. 

Bntish colonization even in the Tropics had been an 
expansion of the English landed interest, and from the very 
earliest begmnmgs in the sixteenth century colonization 
and plantation were synonymous terms.® Tobacco was 
started on large estates in Virginia, and sugar in the West 
Indies, two centuries before the British transplanted this 
system to the East, where they had previously been traders 

^ In the Sunda district of Java under Dutch rule each family had to 
take 1,(K)0 coffee plants, in the Eastern districts 500, When the coffee 
was grown it was delivered at collecting depots by the peasants The 
coffee was examined by European officers on arrival and they were 
supposed to superintend the method of cultivation Sir Stamford Kaffles, 
History of Java, i, p, 138. \\nhien the Bntish held Java they began 
to abolish this system, but it was resumed when they gave back the 
island, and the system of forced cultures was extended by ^ an den Bosch 
between 1830 and 1870. 

* See Bacon's essay " On Plantations 
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and not planters Coffee plantations, as we have seen, were 
started in the Thirties m Ceylon. 

The plantation system implied the possession of capital. 
The planter had to vvait till his cane or tobacco was grown, 
he had to w^ait till it was sold, perhaps in Europe, and the 
money remitted for the crop, he depended on the sale of his 
product for buying all he required in the way of food, 
clothing, plant, and labour. The keynote of the plantation 
was specialized culture for sale, reliance on purchased or 
hired workers, and a considerable command of capital, in 
contradistinction to peasant which is 

characterized by self-sufficiency, cu tivation, the 

absence of money or capital, and a low standard of wants. 

Primitive tropical agriculture had thus engrafted on to 
it a highly developed system working for a market, and 
producing by far more efficient methods the great tropical 
staples for world consumption Thus two divergent systems 
continued to exist side bv side, the one imported from 
outside and constantly changing, the other fixed by custom 
and needing transport, education, seed, knowledge, advice, 
supervision and facilities for marketing before any 
impression could be made on the immemorial conservatism 
of peasants' methods The break-up of the isolation and self- 
sufficiency of peasant agriculture and its increasing 
specialization, wbich began in India after the coming of the 
railways ^ and on the Gold Coast in the 'nineties, is one of the 
most striking of tropical economic developments of our own 
time On the other hand, peasant agnculture in the West 
Indies, being a development of the plantation system, has 
consistently grown tropical produce for a market and the 
peasant has bought his food, which is mamh’’ imported, from 
the proceeds of the sale of his topical culture 

The advantages and disadvantages of the two systems of 
peasant and planter cultivation have given rise to much 
discussion 

In many respects the large plantation is almost essential 
if a colony is to develop and pay its way Two or three 
large planting enterprises will do more to open up and enrich 
the country than thousands of villagers can do " ^ The 
planter or planting company has m the past brought money 
into the country and from his exports or other resources 

^ Indian Industrial Commission. Cmd 51, 1919, p, 8. 

2 Willis, op, cit., p, 203. 
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a large proportion of the taxes have been obtained from 
which sanitation, education, and hospitals have been 
provided, which also benefited the native The large planter 
must have communications , he has caused roads to be built 
and railways have followed, and from this development of 
communication the peasant has also gained 

The planter farms on more scientific principles, and is 
generally more efficient than the peasant His whole object 
IS to produce as great a quantity of the product as possible^ 
and the growing wants of the world for tropical staples have 
been satisfied by this large scale production under free 
conditions, 

'' Even in the industry wffiich of all others should be best 
understood and practised by the races of tropical mankind, 
that of rice growing, the white man is able to produce a 
larger crop at less cost. While his labour is ten times as 
costly he produces, man for man, about 20-100 times the 
crop. The Ceylon tea planters by good methods and by 
the use of machinery have been able almost completely 
to undersell on the markets the produce of China made by 
the most cheap and industrious labour in the world/' ^ 
The fall in the price of tea dunng the nineteenth century 
has been the effect of the widespread plantmg of tea, 
combined with efficient and machine methods of drying 
the leaf. 

The planter is, hovrever, dependent on obtaining labour. 
Local labour is rarely available m sufficient quantities, 
and m any case it is neither regular nor eager to work for 
W’^ages. There is, then, either a demand for compulsion to be 
brought to bear on the native or the import of foreign labour 
IS organized, for which also a food supply such as rice has 
to be provided. The introduction of foreign peoples such 
as Tamils, Javanese, or Chinese may, or may not, be a good 
thing for the colony. The coolies, if encouraged to take up 
land, as in Trinidad and British Guiana, create another alien 
element which differs m religion and race from the original 
inhabitants. Intermarriages take place in Malaya betw^een 
Javanese and Malays, and no one can 3^et foresee the result 
of the racial mixture It may improve or deteriorate the 
native stock. In some ways the new race may prove a 
stimulus to the old, and create that pressure of population 
which alone seems to ensure efficiency in a tropical 


1 W^illis, Report on the Agnculiure of the Federated, Malay States^ p, 31 . 
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agncultural peasant popiilation. If some disaster overtakes 
the planting industry, then the coolies are thrown out 
of work, as happened in the West Indies, and a fresh problem 
is created. 

^ AU kinds of subsidiary trades flourish in the wake of a 
great planting industry, and after a time natives begin to 
take up the industry and it ceases to be an alien excrescence. 
In any case, the imported coolies spend large sums of money 
in the country The planter is superior to the peasant in his 
method of treating the staple after it is harvested If it be 
cocoa he has ways of fermenting which are scientific, and 
better cocoa is the result. Plantation cotton is ginned and 
baled by machinery, and"' i ‘ ‘ Sugar or coco- 
nuts are more efficiently treated on the plantation Under 
native methods no less than 40 per cent of the palm oil 
goes to waste at present, that means that last year 
80,000 tons of oil went to waste.’’ ^ Better grading for quality 
IS also a result of the plantation production. There is, 
however, nothing to prevent a ginnery or crushing factory 
or tea drying house being erected to which the peasants 
shall bring their product. The erection of ginneries became 
the custom in India during the American Civil War and the 
consequent cotton famine. Europeans owned the presses 
at first, but they have now passed into Indian hands ^ 
Over 100 gmneries exist in Uganda, and a Government 
inspector grades the product ^ The plantation itself offers 
a good market to the small cultivator who is growing the 
plantation product In Ceylon the tea gardens, only 
compnsmg 1-40 acres, sold their leaf to the nearest big 
factory for cash, and it was then turned into good, finished 
material On the other hand, in India there was a constant 
friction between the indigo planters and the small cultivators 
as to the price the latter received when they brought their 
raw material to the planter With his belter education, the 
planter can take advantage of the scientific experiments of 
the agricultural departments, and having learnt by bitter 
experience, he is willing to seek expert advice on the 
extermination of fungoid and insect pests The peasant 
regards them as an inevitable visitation of God, and does 
nothing. 

^ Sir H. Clifford on “Nigeria and the Gold Coast reported 
Afnm^ lOth May, 1924, p. 440 

^ Indian Industrial Commission, p. 23. 

® Reijort 1921, 
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The great disadvantage of a colony resting on the planting 
interest is the element of impermanence involved. The 
planter is there to make money and get out. He does not 
intend to make his home in the Tropics ; to him a tropical 
colony IS exile. If the plantation does not pay it ceases to 
exist and there has been in the past the experience of such 
over-production in the great staples of sugar and quinine 
and recently m rubber that on several occasions plantation 
colonies have been in serious danger of collapse. Not merely 
over-production, but such diseases as those which attacked 
the coffee or cocoa plants in Ceylon have threatened to 
wipe out the industncs altogether A colony rehung on these 
trading cultures is fundamentally in-.. cure', bin the 
adaptability of the planter or the planting company and 
their ability to secure more capital and start new cultures 
has been striking, and has mimmized the nsk m the past. 
But at times the very foundations of the tropical colonies 
have been threatened by these failures of the staple, and an 
economic collapse of the plantations would mean that the 
sources of taxation failed, the labour supply and especially 
the imported labourers would become a problem, the trans- 
port system would also collapse since railways would have 
nothing to carry and roads would revert to jungle A colony 
based on native peasant cultivation is far less artificial 
and is fundamentally sounder, although the development is 
less rapid Itisclaimed that the big plantation has been a use- 
ful ob] ect lesson to the native grower But the planter has not 
been particularly anxious to have peasants m his immediate 
vicimty, because being an object lesson so often resulted in 
mere depredation Under the cover of a tree or two of his 
own, the enterprising native has systematically robbed the 
plantation and disposed of its produce for his own benefit. 
" Prasdial larceny ” is still a common feature all through the 
Tropics. 

The planting industry is so efficient that its cultures have 
tended in the past to oust the onginal wild product, although 
that costs nothmg to grow Plantations can furnish large 
quantities with great regulanty, and can grade and treat 
their products scientifically. They can also prevent cross 
fertilization of the plants In all these respects they score 
over the uncertam supplies and var3dng qualities furnished 
by forest collectors. Plantation rubber has almost eclipsed 
the collection of wild rubber, and the cultivation of quinme 
has ousted the collection of the bark from the wild chincona 
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tree It would seem as if plantations of oil palm might in 
time oust the wild forest tree.^ Meanwhile the agncultural 
departments of West Afnca are trpng to produce a fruit 
with a softer kernel and a rind with a larger oil content. 
Coco-nuts, the most widely cultivated plant in the Tropics, 
" the consols of the East,” are also being increasingly 
grown on very large plantations under European and in 
some cases under native management * Thus the wild forest 
products of Brazil, West Afnca, and the Congo were adversely 
affected by the culture of rubber and quimne in other 
regions of the world over which they had no control. 

Chemistry also tends to find substitutes for plantation 
produce The indigo planter was ruined by the ssmthetic 
dye of Germany, and the possibility of synthetic rubber on 
a commercial scale is the nightmare of rubber producers 

It takes three years before tea will yield a return and 
five or six years for rubber, and therefore considerable 
capital IS necessary to develop plantations The bulk of 
them are in the hands of joint stock companies run by 
European managers. As the industry is so highly capitahstic 
and so well organized it can accomphsh its marketing ivith 
ease Planters’ associations of various kinds can also bnng 
considerable pressure to bear on Governments. The industry 
can even work together and agree to restrict production 
The quinine producers fix the price by marketing through a 
central selhng agency. The planting interest is so important 
that they can often rcty on Government assistance. 
The rubber producers m 1922 were acting with the Govern- 
ment when arrangmg their restriction on output. The tea 
planters have been able to restrict production by agreement 
as to close-picking Recently in the West Indies the Govern- 
ment has made advances to the sugar planters and has 
marketed the crop to tide over the depression.* The 
planting interests can also agree to levy a tax or cess on 
the industry to develop new markets The Assam tea 

^ In Sumatra there are 60,000 acres under oil palms and the planters 
are said to obtain a much larger yield of oil of better quality than West 
Africa. It IS claimed that in ten ^ear^ time they will produce as much 
oil as all West Africa at present 

2 In Ceylon some of the Smhalese have large plantations of coco -nuts. 

3 D 0,7, Report, 1923. The Government of a colony that encourages 
the plantation system should aim at diversifying the cultures and should 
not grant land say for a tea plantation next to another tea plantation. 
This would dimmish the risk of disease spreading and overwhelming a 
whole area and it would probably obviate the difficulty of all planters 
requiring labour for one crop at the same time. 
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producers do this to push the sale of tea in France and the 
United States. The rubber producers also subsidize the 
search for new uses for rubber On the other hand it is 
possible for the users to levy a cess on themselves to help 
peasant growers. Both the Lancashire and the Indian 
cotton spinners do this, the former to develop Empire 
cotton growing, the later to improve the Indian staples 

The effect of the plantation system, hardly a century old 
in the East Indies and hardly half a centurj?- old in East and 
Central Africa, has been little short of revolutionary. It 
has led to the penetration and exploitation of interiors and 
the utilization of waste lands as in Nyasaland, Ceylon, the 
Federated Malay States, and Assam, it has brought m capital 
and developed communications and has been one of the great 
instruments making for the scientific development of tropical 
agriculture The experimental stations were developed 
pninoj jIv lo help the planter, but their purview has extended 
l)()th in the West and East Indies to include the peasant 
cultivator 

The following account of the plantation system in Geimian 
East Africa was given by General Smuts m a lecture to the 
Royal Geographical Society in 1918 : — 

" It IS clear from their practice m East Africa that the 
Germans had decided to develop the country not as an 
ordinary colony, but as a tropical possession for the 
cultivation of tropical raw matcnals They systematically 
discouraged white settlement ; the white colonists with 
their small farms gradually building up a European system 
on a small scale, who are so marked a feature of British 
colonies, w^ere conspicuously absent from German East 
Africa Instead, tracts of country were granted to companies, 
syndicates, or individuals with large capital on condition 
that plantations of tropical products w^ere cultivated 
Before the war much capital had been sunk in the country in 
this way, and everywhere one came across very extensive 
sisal, coffee, rubber, cotton and cocoa plantations. The 
planters were supplied with native labour under a Govern- 
ment system which compelled the natives to work for the 
planters for a certain very small w’age during part of every 
year, and as native labour was thus very plentiful and cheap 
in this country, with its seven and a half millions of natives, 
the future for the capitalist S3mdicates seemed rosy enough 
No wonder that under this corvee system East Afnca 
and Cameroons were rapidly developing into very valuable 
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tropical assets, from which in time the German Empire 
would have derived much of the tropical raw material for 
its industries The Germans realized better than most people 
that the value of tropical Africa lay not in any openings for 
white colonization, such as are being developed next door 
to their colonies in British East Africa, but in the plantation 
system where white capital and black labour collaborate to 
estabhsh an entirely different order of things. Harsh as 
the German system undoubtedly is, I am not prepared to 
deny that it is perhaps the more scientific one, and that in the 
long run it is the more proGlablc form of exploiting the 
tremendous natural resources of the Tropics 

While this is the view of one great South African 
administrator, another authonty who came from Malaya 
to the Gold Coast and became Governor of Nigeria, 
Sir Hugh Clifford, considered that agricultural interests 
in tropical countries which are mainly or exclusively in the 
hands of the native peasantry, have firstly a firmer root than 
similar enterpnses when owned and managed by Europeans, 
because they are natural growths and not artificial creations 
and are self-supporting as regards labour, while European 
plantations can only be maintained by some system of 
org<iTii/-cd immigration or by some form of compulsory 
labour; secondly, they are incomparably the cheapest 
instrument for the production of agricultural produce 
on a large scale that has yet been devised, and, thirdly, 
are capable of a rapidity of expansion and a progressive 
increase of output that beggar every record of the past 
and are altogether unparalleled in all the long history of 
European agricultural enterpnse in the Tropics.'' ^ 

Certainly the rapid development of cocoa producing in 
West Africa seems to bear out the possibility of the native 
being trained to do tropical production for a market, and it 
is interesting to notice that under the stimulus of cocoa 
production he has forsaken the communal methods He 
prefers to keep his own cocoa plot, and is rapidly advancing 
towards individual cultivation and ownership. Cotton 
cultivation is almost entirely in the hands of natives in 
Uganda. 

On the other hand, so great an authority as Dr. Willis 
considers that the principles of the East Indian native 
cultivator are ‘‘ To do no ’work that can possibly be avoided. 


^ Addf&ss to the Nigerian Council, 1920. 
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never to do to-day what can be put off till to-morrow, and 
to do as their great-grandfather did, and because he did it 
He continues * ** It can be readily seen that to induce them 
to progress in agriculture or m anything else is a work of 
extraordinary difficulty ” He gives a remarkable instance 
of the psychological obstacles to introducing new methods 
among peasants. In the East of Java many of the 
natives grow sugar for the large factories in their 
neighbourhood and very often, so I was told, a man will 
rent half his land to the factory and work upon it himself, 
pk.-.tmg and cultivating the sugar cane according to the 
rulc-^ laid down for him. On the rest of the land he grows 
cane for sale and though he knows from his own expenence 
that the native method is inferior to the European, yet he 
employs it ” ^ 

Thus if the native is to be induced to grow commercial 
product‘s on a paying scale which will not merely satisfy 
his wants but raise his standard of comfort, the Govern- 
ment has to begin with the education of the child. The 
method of training m school gardens has been found to be 
most successful both m Ceylon and the West Indies, but the 
difficulty IS to get the teachers 

Already in Ceylon quite a number of useful plants have 
been introduced into village horticulture by means of school 
gardens, and all over the country one sees httle gardens being 
started upon more modern lines, and on inquiry usually 
finds that they are the property of some fanaily in which 
there is a boy attending a school with a school garden Taken 
as a whole, there is perhaps no agency which has yet been 
tried that has made so great a diference in native horticul- 
tural practice as the school garden ” ^ 

In the West Indies, in order to bring the mass of the 
people into sympathy with agriculture and trained to regard 
the successful treatment of crops as the basis on which to 
build not onl}^ their own welfare, but the general prosperity 
of the country,'' a prominent position was given to teaching 
the principles of elementary science and agriculture in the 
primary and secondary schools.^ In Bntish Guiana there 
were m 1911 over fifty schools with small gardens, and in 
Trinidad no less than 203 were examined in practical 


^ Harvavd Lectures on Agriculture in Tropics^ p 12 
® Lecture on Tropical Agriculture at Harvard University, p. 28. 

* Sir B. Moms m West India Bulletin, 1911 
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agriculture. In this way the prejudice against anything 
that smacks of novelty may be gradual!}’ overcome. 

All agricultural progress depends upon experiment. Some 
one must try and succeed with any new method, new crop 
or new tool before it can be taken up, and the willingness to 
experiment is best stimulated by education 

In addition to education, the small holder who is to be 
induced to grow better or more produce needs Government 
assistance at every turn to provide credit, seed, instruction 
and help in marketing 

If the small agriculturist is to take up any commercial 
crop he must be provided with capital, either to wait until 
the crop grows or to buy the new tool or manure. If he goes 
to the moneylender and is successful in obtaining a loan, 
he probably borrows at the rate of 50 per cent. He is there- 
fore hampered at the outset Some system of co-operative 
credit on the lines of Raiffeisen banks is absolutely necessary 
if the cultivator is to emancipate himself from the usurer. 
Such banks are being successfully promoted in the West 
Indies and in India. ^ 

But if a new culture is to succeed, how is it to be 
marketed > Marketing implies, of course, transport facilities 
for the peasant to take the goods to the place of sale or for a 
dealer to visit the district and to collect the produce. Where 
the peasant relies entirely on a commercial crop and purchases 
his food, as m the West Indies, there is a considerable surplus 
which makes it worth while to organize the marketing This 
can, however, only take place where transport us sufficiently 
developed to make exchange certain Otherwise the peasant 
must grow food of all In many instances a market is 
provided hy the heighbounng plantation which buys the 
sugar cane grown by the small cultivator in the West Indies 
or the tea leaves in Ceylon. In other cases where the peasant 
grows his own food, and only has a very small scrap of 
ground available for a commercial surplus, it is often 
scarcely worth while for the grower to take it to market or 
for several dealers to seek him out, and he becomes dependent 
upon one man, who fixes the price and a horde of inter- 
mediaries who take their toll 

In any case, when the surplus has become large enough to 
be sold to a dealer either at a local market or to a peripatetic 
collector, the peasant is apt to depend upon the deier for 


^ Dunlop, “ Agricultural Credit,” West India Bulletin^ 1914. 
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monetary advances, and is practically m his power as to 
price It seems essential that some form of Government 
assistance in market organization should take place. In 
Lord Kitchener started the Government halaquas 
or cotton markets to which the raw cotton could be brought 
and where the pnce of cotton from all over the world was 
received by telegraph and pubhshed daily In some cases 
these markets were great successes, in others complete 
failures In isolated instances co-operative marketing has 
proved to be feasible in Ceylon and the endeavour of the 
Government agricultural dnprt-v.y- is to promote this 
form as far as possible. The state of affairs in India was 
descnbed as follows by the Indian Industrial Commission : — 
" The export trade from country districts generally suffers 
from the existence of an undue number of middlemen, who 
intercept a large share of the profits The reasons for this 
are various In the first place it must be remembered that 
a great number of Indian cultivators are indebted to a 
class of traders who not only lend money, but lend, purchase, 
and sell gram and sell such articles as cloth, salt, and oil 
to small consumers. The position of a peasant farmer with 
^ain, seeds, or cotton to sell, and at the same time heavily 
indebted to his only possible purchaser, effectually prevents 
him from obtaining a fair market price for his crop Even 
where the farmer is not burdened by debt his business witli 
the dealer is still very often on a per contra basis, his 
purch^es and sales being ahke reckoned m cash in the 
dealer s books at a rate which is not always known to the 
customer at the time The fanner, owing partly to poverty 
and partly to the extreme subdivision of land, is very often 
a producer on so small a scale that it is practically impossible 
for him to take his crop to the larger markets, where he can 
sell at current market rates to the agents of the bigger 
firms . . . There are almost always one or more inter- 
mediaries between the purchaser who moves the grain to 
the point of consumption or export and the producer or 
other person who actually brings the crop into the market. 
The market rules and organization do not usually provide 
mems for preventmg 01 punishing fraudulent trade methods, 
wrme the multiphcity of the local weights and measures, 
3 ^ 3 ^y cases, it must be added, the natural desire 
I the only person defrauded, contribute 

still further to an undesirable state of affairs. Complaints 
are frequent, but all parties accept what appears to them the 
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inevitable But where a better organization has been 
established the ryots thoroughly appreciate the benefit 
A better market system, co-operative selling and education 
are the most promising remedies ^ 

In Uganda, where it has been deemed desirable to induce 
the natives to take up coffee, the year’s crop was purchased 
by the Government. It is proposed to establish central 
pulping stations there to ensure the proper preparation of 
coffee for the market. In 1918 licensed buying posts were 
created for cotton and proper storage had to be provided or 
the license was not granted ^ In Nigeria the cotton is 
inspected by Government examiners to prevent the export 
of mixed or inferior parcels.^ 

The necessity for the supervision of marketing conditions 
is also seen in the condition of things in Northern Nigena, as 
described by Sir Frederick Lugard in his Report of 1920 ^ 
With the advent of the ground nut season Kano is 
flooded with an undesirable influx of aliens from the south, 
who set up their weighing machines on every avenue of 
approach and seize the produce from the peasant, forcing 
their own pnce upon him, and making exorbitant profits 
by resale to the merchants The latter complain that the 
ground nuts are adulterated with sand, that cotton is 
mixed with stones and sand and is watered — ^bales being 
purposely left in the ram and bags thus rotted — ^though 
before the advent of these parasites the produce was clean. 
Yet the merchants in their eager rivalry with each other, lend 
weighing machines free of cost, supply empty bags and 
advance them large sums of money without security (for 
they are without capital) with which they occasionally 
abscond. 

** It is said that the profit made by these middlemen 
often amounts to £1 per ton, and the result of this trade 
rivalry has helped to put up the price from £5 to £6 which is 
remunerative to the producer to £io-£i2 per ton. Hides 
and skins are similarly affected, and are now adulterated 
with blood and sand. In the interest of the peasantry, 
Government has been forced to intervene and restrict all 
dealings withm a certain radius of Kano to an authorized 
market where some degree of control is possible.” 

1 Indian Indminal Commission, Cmd, 51, 1919, p. 10, 

® Reports, 1921. 

® Reports, 1922, p. 13. 

* Cmd. 468, p. 42. 
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Sir Frederick goes on to say that as a result of the full 
investigation of the subject, he was convinced that the 
only remedy for the improvement of the quality of produce 
and for the prevention of reckless exploitation of the soil 
by native owners whose only object is to make rapid profits 
is that merchants should employ expert buyers and pay 
according to quality, and that Government should inspect 
before shipment and refuse to allow shipment of inferior 
produce/' 

It is interesting to see how the Government is being obliged 
more and more to assist in preparing the staple crops for 
the market when it is a question of peasant production. 
In Nigeria the Government is setting up co-operative 
^ fermentenes " for the cocoa-bean, as so much of it is 
spoilt by improper methods of native fermentation,^ In 
India it takes active steps in the matter of grading and 
marketing the cotton. 

The planter can grade, market, organize and advertise, 
the smiil man cannot, and the Government has to perform 
some or all of these functions. 

Then there is the further need of the provision of seed or 
plants. Left to himself the peasant will never select his seed 
or plants. As there are in the Tropics no seed merchants 
or nurseries, as in England, from which a change of seed or 
renewals of trees may be obtained, the Government, in 
the shape of its agricultural stations, has had to act as the 
universal provider and one of its great functions is the 
distribution of seeds and fresh stocks of plants. In Gambia 
the whole of the ground nut trade on which the prosperity 
of the colony depended, was improved by the distribution 
of better seed by the Government, and it now buys the 
best seed every year from the traders and distributes it to 
the peasants on credit. 

In Uganda 1,212 tons of cotton seed were distributed free 
in 1920, 600 tons were distnbuted in 1923 in Tanganyika, 
and pure cotton seed is also distributed in Nigeria. In India 
seed distribution has recently been done on a large scale by 
post, but an endeavour is being made to utilize the co- 
operative societies as media of distnbution. 

It IS not enough to distribute seed, however. The peasant 
must have an object lesson how to plant and grow it. 
Hence demonstration farms distnbuted throughout the 

1 Davies, J,R, Soc, Arts^ “Cultivation of Cocoa in British Tropical 
Colonies,” Nov., 1923. 
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dependency have been the next step. There were 374 of such 
farms in India in 1915 ^ 

The peasant does not, however, understand price 
fluctuations and if he is to grow a regular crop there must be 
a Government guarantee of a minimum price, especially in 
the prehminary stages of taking over a pnmitive savage 
people to cultivation for exchange. The cultivator has been 
urged to grow cotton. He understands that it will bnng him 
the few luxuries he needs. He grows the crop, the pnce 
drops, he cannot get what he thinks he was promised, and 
he grows no more. There must be certainty at the 
outset with a new type of crop. The British Cotton Growmg 
Association has, in fact, paid .1 ,2i'< ro’itcci price to producers 
in Nigeria, although the p ic- fell below the 

guaranteed price ® 

In dealing with a country like West Africa, where the 
planting element is small and where it is desirable to get the 
people to take up some settled cultivation mstead of relying 
on self-sown forest produce which may become more and 
more difiicult to obtain, the Government has started 
experimental farms in the middle of the peasant population 
to serve as object lessons. This is now being done on the 
Gold Coast. These farms differ, however, from the Indian 
demonstration farms in that they are communal plantations. 
The land is lent by the Government representing the 
" Stools ”, i.e. the community as represented by the stools, 
for a period of fifteen years. The Government is to receive 
the produce till all expenses are paid, when it will be handed 
back with the machinerj’ to the community. A sisal hemp 
plantation of 1,100 acres was started near Accra, and, between 
the rows of sisal, food-stuffs were planted. It is hoped that 
these plantations will form a nucleus for the native growers 
in the neighbourhood where the raw material can be treated 
by machinery The chiefs are said to be keen on the project.* 

A very interesting experiment is being tried in Papua of 
a ” native plantation ”. It is m effect a plantation carried 
on by the natives in partnership with the Government ; 
the villagers work out their tax by clearing, planting, etc., 
while the Government superintends and provides seed and 
tools. Coco-nuts and rice are the cultures which have been 

1 Hackenna, AgncuUms in India, 

® United Empire^ 1923, p. 163. 

® West Africa^ 27th November, 1920, p. 1502. Also Report on Gold 
Coasts 1921. 
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attempted so far.^ The communal rubber plantations in 
Southern Nigeria were, however, a failure as everyone 
expected his neighbour to do the work, and the result was 
that forced labour was the only alternative if the plantation 
was to be worked successfully. The general supervision fell 
to the Forestry or Agricultural Department.^ 

Thus where the small cultivator is to be encouraged to 
grow a commercial product Government intervention is 
needed at every hand's turn. Seed, demonstration, credit, 
local marketing and inspection for export all become part 
of Government functions. 

Many obstacles, unforeseen at first, have been found to 
stand in the way of improvement Animal manure, for 
instance, in India is used as fuel and is therefore not avail- 
able for agriculture ; a considerable difference will be made 
in Indian agricultural methods if coke becomes cheap enough 
to use instead Again, if the system of travelling instructors 
or inspectors is mstituted and a native be appointed, he 
must, m the East Indies, be of a superior caste to those 
whom he is to instruct. Now a high caste man is not likely 
to take up the work of travelling instructor, and the 
peasant will not pay heed to a low caste man. 

A very interesting Government experiment with small 
cultivators has been undertaken in the West Indies. The 
Royal Commission of 1897 on the West Indies reported 
a deplorable state of affairs m St Vincent ; low wages, a 
want of continuous employment, decreasing population and 
general discontent Part of the grant-m-aid given by the 
British Government was used to carry out a scheme of 
breaking up the large derehct sugar estates and settling a 
population of negro proprietors under tlie supervision of the 
officers of the Agricultural Department, whose business it 
was to introduce new cultures. By 1899 land settlement 
had been earned out on 5,060 acres, and in 1910 the Govern- 
ment of St. Vincent settled 2,067 acres in its dependency of 
Union Island, a region of squalid villages The result has been 
the creation of a class of small holders which is a valuable 
asset to the colony. The condition of the native population 
has improved, housing is better, and land which was formerly 
ill-cultivated or not cultivated at all is now yielding a rich 
return. Nevertheless, it was necessary for the Government to 

^ Paper by the Governor, Judge Murray, read before the Royal Colonial 
Institute, United Empire, June, 1923. 

2 Lugard, op. cit., p. 316. 
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maintain a benevolent hold over the negroes until they 
acquired settled agricultural habits They had to be guarded 
against disposing of the holding or pledging it for debt. 
They were only allowed to retain the land on condition that 
they worked fairly intelhgently and followed the advice of 
the agricultural officers. 

In order to provide security for marketing the cotton 
crop a Government ginnery has been established since 1910. 
The cotton is purchased from the peasant, baled and sold. 
Of the ensuing profits, one-fifth is retained by the ginnery 
and four-fifths given back to the peasant. The peasants thus 
get immediate pa3rment and a bonus later, and the Govern- 
ment IS able to grade the produce and get the benefit of 
marketing in parcels of considerable size. Other schemes of 
land settlement have been made m St. Lucia, where a lime 
factory is run on a similar basis, and in Antigua the sugar 
factories entered into an agreement to purchase cane at a 
minimum of js. 6 d, per ton from the small grower. In 
Carriacou, an island that was becoming rapidly depopulated 
and given over to fever-breeding mosquitoes, a new popula- 
tion has sprung up, crime is lessened, the labour supply is 
improved, the young people ceased to emigrate and better 
agricultural methods are generally adopted. Land Settle- 
ment schemes have also been successful in Grenada.^ 

It is interesting to notice that in the islands where the 
system of land settlement has been tried, there is more 
labour available for the planters or for public works. The 
standard of comfort of the peasant has risen to such an 
extent that he is willing to work more in order to earn more. 
Previously on a low wage he was shiftless, unreliable, and 
disinclined to work The labour generally has improved in 
quality and quantity in consequence of land settlement. 

A certain animosity seems to prevail against the big 
plantation It is accused of exploitation of the best soils 
and of taking up the forest reserves which are necessary 
for the subsistence of the small man. It must be 
remembered, however, that the native is not the original 
owner of the country. He is usually descended from 
migrants who have driven out someone else The native 
of a thinly populated country is a worse exploiter if given 
the chance than any other with his shifting cultivation 

^ On the whole subject, see West India BidUhn (Journal of the Imperial 
Agricultural Department), 1914, “Peasant Agriculture m the West 
Indies.” 
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and his tapioca fields. The investor from abroad in making 
or losing his fortune makes prosperity and wealth for many 
of the natives of the country, and for those who have 
worked for him ^ With the openmg up of the country by the 
planter the villager learns new wants and needs money to 
satisfy them, and at the same time he is furnished with new 
markets, which, originally developed to deal with the planta- 
tion output, wiU also absorb peasant produce Incidentally, 
the world has profited by fresh supplies of tropical staples. 
The progress of agriculture in the Tropics has been 
intimately bound up with the agricultural pohcy of the 
Government. The Government has decided whether it 
will or will not try to attract the planter, and whether 
it will assist him to get his labour supply, to what extent 
it will tax his exports and under wLat conditions it will 
allow him to obtain land It has also decided whether 
and in what manner it will assist the native peasant, and 
whether it will try to attract and settle a new peasant 
population. It has also decided whether it will encourage 
the peasant at the expense of the larger holding, or whether 
it will try to develop a mixed type of agricultural tenures.^ 
The Government is faced with a difficult problem in 
countries that have a large and increasing population 
living on the margin of poverty, which is intensified by 
the subdivision of land and the uneconomic nature of the 
holding This is a burning problem m both India and 
Egypt, In both countries the question of more land is 
urgent Much is being done by irrigation to provide it in 
India, while the Sudan may afford an outlet to the peoples 
of Egypt, especially as large irrigated areas are being brought 
into cultivation for cotton 

Failing the provision of more land, intensive cultivation 
has become increasingly urgent, and an agricultural depart- 
ment IS absolutely essential at that stage to try and introduce 
better and scientific methods Of all the new factors brought 
to bear in the Tropics in the past century none is more 
important than the development of scientific agriculture, 
supplemented by entomology. "While on the one hand the 

^ Wiihs, AgncuUure in the Tropics. 

® History proves that as so much of the agricultural prosperity of the 
peasant depends on the Government agricultural policv, that policy 
should be consistently pursued. There is nothing more fatal than 
constant chopping and changmg or periods of slackness alternating with 
periods of energy. 
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doctors have begun to eliminate the effects of the insects 
which destroy man's body, the scientists have begun to 
work at the msects and fungoid pests which destroy the 
plant life by which man lives or from which he gains much 
of his livelihood. 

Botanical gardens existed in the nineteenth century in order 
to acclimatize new plants. There was the famous Dutch 
garden at Buitenzog in Java and the garden at Peradeniya 
in Ceylon The Indian Government broucht the tea- 
plant from China and started the tea industry 

of Assam For the British Tropics, Kev ci(‘u\l j.- a central 
distributing station, and it was through its instrumentahty 
that the chmcona tree was obtained from Peru and the 
rubber plant distributed throughout the East. Sir Joseph 
Hooker, Director of Kew Gardens, sent an emissary to 
Brazil to endeavour to secure seeds of the Para rubber tree. 
Of the seeds brought back only about a dozen plants were 
raised They were sent out to Calcutta and all died. 
In 1876 Mr. Wickham, a British resident in Brazil, was 
commissioned to secure more seeds, and 70,000 arrived 
in 1876, and within a short time after their arrival some 
2,800 Hevea plants started to grow in the greenhouses 
at Kew. These were the seeds from which the great 
plantation industry sprang From Kew 1,919 plants from 
the Hevea seeds were sent to Ceylon. Fifty plants were 
sent from there to Singapore, but they all died. More plants 
were sent in 1877, seven of which were planted in the garden 
of the Residency of Perak Twenty-two plants were also sent 
to Singapore The trees flourished, and from these stocks 
Malaya was planted with rubber “ Within a comparatively 
short penod no fewer than nine millions of seeds and plants 
were dispatched to Liberia, Nigena, Uganda, Bunna, 
Assam, Southern India, Sumatra, Borneo, Java, Christmas 
Island, New Guinea, Australia, Fiji, Samoa, China and 
Cochin China, Japan, Siam, British Guiana, Honduras, 
and the West Indies Ceylon was also extensively indented 
upon, and did its part m distributing the indispensable 
seeds and plants ” ^ This was the start of the plantation 
industiy?-, which has virtually ousted wild rubber. 

^ The Malay Peninsula, Arnold Wright and T. H. Reid, p 291. In 

Rubber Cultivation m Perak published in Perak Museitm Notes, vol. ii, 
pt. 11 , it was stated that applications for 70,000 seeds had been received 
in 1898 and 25,000 supplied, and applications were filed for 100,000 in 
1899. This shows the importance of botanical gardens as seed distnbutmg 
agencies. 
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In India the agncuitural departments, though confining 
themselves mainly to the collection of statistics in the 
nineteenth centurj^ introduced the ground nut into Burma 
and Amencan cotton into the United Provmces In the 
West Indies the Imperial Department successfully reintro- 
duced the cotton plant in the islands 

The work of importing new cultures began to give 
way towards the end of the nineteenth century to research 
and the botanical stations ceased to be only acclimatizing 
centres and became instead great scientific centres including 
chemists, entomologists, mycologists, veterinary surgeons, 
and agncuitural engineers, as weU as botanists 

Some of the greatest successes were obtamed by working 
upon indigenous plants, picking out the best strains, 
crossing them, and breeding new plants along Mendelian 
hnes. 

In the West Indies it was not realized that sugar canes 
bore seed, but seedling sugar canes were discovered by the 
Department of Agriculture ; better varieties of cane were 
evolved and distributed, and the yield of sugar was increased 
by something like 10 to 25 per cent by substitutmg the 
new vaneties of cane. A new department of agricultural 
research w'as started in 1905 at Pusa in India, and important 
results have been obtained by evolving new w'heats from 
native grains in order to combme the properties of 
“ strength ” wdth a straw able to resist rain and wmd. 
An ear had also to be evolved of such a nature that 
it did not shed the grain easily These Pusa wheats are 
winning prizes in foreign countnes and estabhshing them- 
selves abroad, while they promise to revolutionize the 
pelds of India itself^ 

By this means, when the seed has been distributed 
and grown on a large scale, not merely will the wheat 
yield be improved, but the danger of famme will be lessened. 
The triumph of these Pusa wheats is comparable to that 
of the Marqms Wheat, the seeds of which a few years 
ago were contained in an envelope, but are now staple wheat 
crops all over Canada and the United States of America. 

’'Alien the officers of the Agncuitural Department amved 
in India they found m nearly every crop they studied an 
extraordinary number of mixtures. It is the object of 

^ In the Punjab a yield of nearly 57 bushels per acre was obtained 
from one of these strains. On the whole subject, see Annual Revtew of 
Agncuitural Operations in India, 
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modem scientific agriculture to eliminate these variations 
in quality and promote the growth of good strains.^ Rice 
is the most important crop in India. In Bengal the introduc- 
tion of several heavy-yielding pure races of paddy has been 
successfully accomplished, and in Madras excellent results 
have been obtained by the isolation of h'gh -yielding 
strains. The output in 1919-20 was 33,551,000 ions of 
cleaned rice, as compared with 24,201,000 tons in 1918-19. 
The estimated yield was 2561b per acre more than the 
previous year, and 42 lb above the last decennial average.^ 
The demand for seed greatly outruns the supply It is 
obvious that in India and other peasant lands these pure 
strains, which yield so much better, will have to be evolved 
in Government agricultural laboratories and distributed 
from Government seed farms and the results brought home 
to the people on the demonstration farms. 

It was found with regard to sugar cane in India that the 
good varieties of cane introduced through the Samalkota 
farm disappeared in eight years. Thus every eighth year 
the department has to be prepared to distribute new canes 
to make good the wastage as there are no nurserymen or 
seedsmen from whom renewals can be obtained It 
is not merely a question of evolving a type once and for all, 
but it needs constant effort to keep up the standard already 
reached It has also been found in Egypt that the cotton 
seed deteriorates after a time and new types must be bred. 

It is not enough to evolve new varieties of plants from 
strains suitable to the climate and country, but insect pests, 
noxious weeds, and fungi have to be combated Insect pests 
may be fought in vanous ways — their eggs may be destroy'ed, 
the parasites which check them may be stimulated, or a 
plant may be evolved which will npen earlier or later, 
and so escape their ravages. One of the great successes 
of the entomological side of the Department of Agriculture 
in the West Indies was the discovery of the eggs of the moth 
borer which had destroyed much of the sugar cane for two 
hundred years previously The eggs where possible were 
collected and destroyed, and a parasite was also fostered 
which preyed on the eggs. On the other hand, the new 
varieties of cane, having a stouter bark, made it less easy 
for the insect to bore into the cane. 

The curse of the cotton planter is the cotton boll weevil 

1 On the development of scientific agriculture in India, Mackenna, 
AgrtcuUure %% India, 1915. 

* Report Dept Overseas Trade on India, 1921, p. 14. 
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and the pmk boll worm Egg destruction is compulsory 
m Egypt, attempts have been made to introduce the white 
quail, which is said to eat the eggs, and the agricultural 
departments are tr5nng to breed a cotton which will come 
to maturity before the pest is at its height. The worm 
especially attacks the sea-island cotton, which ripens late. 
The loss was stated in 1920 to be 41 millions sterhng in 
the United States and 17 millions in Egypt in one year. 

After the plant breeders come the plant doctors. The 
fungus which destroyed the whole of the coffee plantations 
of Ceylon has been referred to. No mycologists were 
called in to deal with the disease till it was too late. Very 
different was the story with regard to cocoa in the island. 
The plants were attacked by canker, and by 1902 no less 
than 98 per cent of the trees were diseased and only produced 
56 lb. to the acre. By 1907, when the disease had been 
scientificallv tackled, only 3 per cent of the trees were 
affected, the production was 440 lb. to the acre, i e. the 
3aeld was increased about eightfold.^ A victory has also 
been achieved over the quinine canker. In India the rescue 
of the palm industry, the Areca nut industry of Madras, 
and the protection of the potato crop at Patna, were all 
triumphs of tropical medicine as apphed to plants. But 
the great object is not so much to cure a disease as to breed 
a plant that will resist it, as m the case of rust m wheat. 
Otherwise the preventive of plant disease is to recognize 
it and treat it at once. There are no less than 60 known 
diseases of the tea plant alone. The planter used to keep 
the outbreak of disease a secret for fear it should lower 
the price of the shares of his company on the market. 
He now turns at once to the agricultural experts to find 
out how to combat it. “ A scientific campaign can no 
more be conducted by amateurs than a military one.” 
In the West Indies the planters hasten to the department, 
examine the experiments and their results, and plant 
accordingly. In fact the whole atmosphere is changed. 
The planters at Trinidad and Grenada voluntarily agreed 
to an mcrease of the export duties on their produce in order 
to provide larger funds for obtaming scientific advice and 
assistance m those colonies.* 

^ Report of the Gkjvemor, Sir H A. Blake, on the Colony of Ceylon, 
1907, p. 25. 

® Sir D. Moms, speaking on the Dept, of Agriculture, Untied Empire^ 
10th January, 1911, reprinted m West India Bulletin, 1911. Also as Cd. 
5515(1911). Mackenna, op. cit., p 103. For other successes m India, 
see India Section, “ Agricultural Methods.’* 
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We may at a conservative estimate claim that the 
increase and the value of the agricultural products of 
India, as a result of the labours of its agncultural depart- 
ments, is already about 3 crores of rupees annually, or over 
£2,300,000. This is the result of only ten years’ work. 
The cost of the department has nsen from £58,742 in 1904-5 
to £342,043 in 1913-14.^ There was thus something hke 
two millions sheer profit a year. 

In India a Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun was 
established in 1906, and considerable extensions were planned 
in 1920. One of its great features is the development of 
the commercial possibihties of forest produce such as 
utilizing bamboo and large grasses for paper pulp. New 
markets have also been sought for timber, turpentine, 
and rosin, and experiments have been made in seasoning 
timber.® 

Weeds grow as rapidly or more rapidly than useful plants. 
In Queensland the pnckly pear has already turned 20 
milhon acres to desert and is proceeding to add a million 
acres every year to the toll. Ibie agricultural department 
of Queensland is working at the problem of its extermination 
— ^at present without success. In other cases, the interaction 
of herbage and insects may make a great deal of difference 
to tropical existence.® 

Agncultural departments would be incomplete without 
the chemist, who can measure the soil contents and advise 
as to the proper manures which shall help the plant to 
grow better A chemist is also needed for expert advice 
on the preparation of the crop for the market. Veterinary 
officers are also necessary to study the diseases of animals 
which do the ploughing and the draught work, and to develop 
new animals as the botanists breed plants In addition 
the departments work at the improvement of local machines 
and the introduction of better implements. The agncultural 
department in India keeps a staff of agricultural engineers 


^ Mackenna^ AgricuUwe in India 
® Work of the Forest Dept %n India, 1920. 

® For instance, a new fodder plant, Efwatakala grass, was discovered 
in 1921. This is not merely palatable to animals, but it has an odour 
which IS said to keep away the tsetse fly, and if planted by the road it 
will, so it is thought, keep the fly ofl travellers and animals as the fly 
will not cross it. It is being cultivated at Kew, and seeds have been sent 
to Nigeria and Uganda for testing. Times, Jan,, 1923, quotmg Kew 
Bulletin, Ho. 10, 1922. 
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to bore weUs, erect machinery in local mills for sugar and 
oil crushing, and advise on the use of machinery in agri- 
culture In the West Indies the department has assisted 
the ftarling of central sugar factories. The central factory 
in Antigua was so successful in its crushing by better 
methods that out of 6,000 tons of crystals 2,500 represented 
the gain due to improved methods, 1 e. the new method 
of preparation increased the production by 40 per cent. 

It is the object of all Agricultural Departments not 
merely to improve the staple cnltiiro but to mtroduce 
a series of cultures which will provide an alternative to the 
agricultural staple and act as a sort of insurance so that if 
one fail the other should be left 

When it is realized that the British West Indies, including 
Honduras and Guiana, cover an area but little smaller 
than the British Isles, and that in this area the whole 
standard of agriculture has been raised, the effects of 
scientific agriculture may be appreciated. 

Sir Darnel Moms in 1911 quoted Dr. Watts as saying 
that the benefit to Antigua and St. Kitts alone would 
more than cover the expense of the Department If 
the export of sugar from these two islands were taken 
at 25,000 tons and the value at £ 200 , 000 , and if one assumes 
that the industry had only benefited 10 per cent by the 
new canes, the net gain was £ 20,000 a year.^ Thus saentific 
agriculture in Ceylon, the West Indies and India has been 
distinctly a paying proposition, and agricultural depart- 
ments with their team of scientists are now to be found 
throughout the Bntish Tropics 


Education, Industrial Devdopment, and Einaace 

Of the three stages in the Government policy with regard 
to natives — personal freedom, agricultural development, 
and a literary and technical education, the last was by far 
the slowest in making any headway. Facilities for a 
literary education were already provided in India before the 
Mutiny, but techmeal education in Government schools 
has scarcely begun even m India. The technical training 
of native peoples has hitherto been earned out by private 


^ Op. cit , United Empire^ 1911. 
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firms, or through the agency of Government pubhc works 
and research stations, and has already done something 
towards creating a race of skilled artisans for modem 
types of work Technical training has hitherto proceeded 
in the same ratio as railways, factories, and mines have 
been created. 

The history of the development of a Government educa- 
tional system in the Crown Colonies and India belongs 
more properly to a history of Admimstration than to that 
of Economic history But education and economics are 
intimately intertwined in that education is costly and the 
resources which provide for it are fundamentally economic, 
i.e. land taxes, customs, or other fours of rcioniie Apart 
from the moral benefits of a good system of education, 
the economic reactions are very staking. An educated 
native is a better customer, he has more wants, and to 
satisfy them he has to grow more things or work m other 
ways to satisfy his wants, the whole economic standard 
of a country rises when its people become educated, and 
from the mere material point of industry, trade and markets 
education of the right sort " pays ". A literary education, 
however, seems to create a distaste for agricultural and 
technical work. Mr. J. C. Jack, a Distnet Officer, who 
undertook an inquiry into the conditions prevaUing in 
Faridpur, Bengal, published in 1916, states that “ Only 
a few of the village lads go to school, and village schools 
are very primitive institutions. There is no prejudice 
against learning, but even the most careless observer must 
notice the tendency of lads who have gone to school to 
refuse to work m the field and to despise their unlettered 
fathers Elementary education may be a very blessed 
thing, but it would seem that in an agncultursd country 
it needs to be universal if it is not to prove a curse ”. 

AVhen a literary education has prevailed for a generation 
or two, as in India, there are not enough clerical posts 
for the applicants, and this provokes nots and discontent 
and gives rise to a demand that jobs shall be created.^ 


1 A Bntisli collector is quoted m Curtis, Dyarchy^ p 253, as follows * 
“ The view of those who have received a literary education is that 
Government has educated us so as to make us unfit for any occupation 
our fathers ever followed or any we can of ourselves follow, therefore it 
is the duty of the Government to provide an occupation for which its 
education has fitted us. A not unnatural Ime of argument, but inevitably 
a cause of discontent* Sir F Swettenham in a paper read before the 
Royal Colonial Institute m 1895 said that when an Eastern has been 
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The cultivator who pays a large part of the taxation in 
India, thus has to pay for schools which deprive him of the 
services of his sons, who may in the end not get a clerical 
post and are unfitted for anything else In the early 
stages, however, more native clerks are wanted than the 
country can supply, and this is the case in West and East 
Africa at present. 

A literary education such as is involved in the acquisition 
of the arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic has, however, 
scarcely touched the mass of people in the Tropics. 
Although a system of instruction was planned for India 
as early as 1854, it has hardly penetrated to the cultivator, 
and the percentage of illiteracy is very high.^ What is 
true of India after three quarters of a century is true of other 
tropical regions of the Cronm Few agriculturists all 
over the world appreciate education. In Afnca a man 
considers that he ought to be paid for sending his son to 
school, as he thereby loses the boy’s labour. Nor does 
he always appreciate the finished product. Early in 
1914 the Senior Native Member of the Legislative Council 
declared at a public meeting in Lagos that the indiscipline 
and vanity of the young men produced by the schools 
had become so intolerable that parents were discussing 
the withdrawal of their sons ® 

In writing the decennial survey of India published in 
1894, Mr. Baines stated that in the North-West provinces 
“ a decrease in the number of pupils is the outcome of a 
higher standard of living which led to the curtailment 
of superfluous luxunes ", of which education is, among 
the rural population, undoubtedly one of the most 
promment, “ and secondly to the experience of the deteriora- 
tion in physical vigour of an agncultunst boy who has 
prolonged his school years to the unwonted age of 14 or 
13 years " ® He pointed out the great social difficulties 
of mixing different castes in the same school. “ In some 

taught to read and wnte very indifferently he scorns to think from that 
moment that the Government is responsible for his future emplo 3 nnent 
and m consequence the market for that kind of labour is overstocked, 
vol. xxvii, p. 289 In The Journal of ike Royal African Society, 1923, 
p 2il, Sir L Wallace said of Northern Rhodesia, “Every native is 
anxious for education, but the great incentive is to become a clerk and a 
typist and a town dweller,” 

^ See p. 33. 

® Lugard*s Report, Cmd. 468, p. 60. 

® Moral and Material Progress of India, 1894, p, 382. 
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provinces and among certain classes the degraded castes 
are allowed to sit either on the verandah or on a lower 
section of the floor than the rest and to deposit their books 
and exercises on the floor instead of handing them to the 
master/' ^ 

Neither the parents nor the sons of the agricnllnral 
classes see any value in “ book learning ", and “ tlic liifiii 
devotion of the latter to the subjects of the IV. Vernacular 
Standard until they are wanted to weed or drive the plough 
cattle carries no conviction with it " ^ The absence of 
a technically educated class out of which skilled artisans 
and foremen can be made has placed the industrial 
organization of the factones in European hands The 
Indian Industrial Commission of 1918 is urgent on the 
necessity of an industrial and technical training, but how 
they are going to get a nomadic class of factory hands 
io undergo that training is quite a different matter Higher 
wages to be gained by a more competent man is no incentive 
The labourers do not as a rule increase their output 
when engaged on piece-work, they work fewer days in the 
week " ^ 

The difiBculty of a really efficient system of education 
and espcciplly of rural education is largely economic, and 
rests on the fpct that a modem system of education is costly. 
The teacher, if he is efficient, must be well paid or he wiU 
take up clerking or other forms of literary work School 
buildings and equipment cost money, inspection is expensive 
Teachers, moreover, must be adequate in numbers. In 
Southern Nigeria, Sir F. Lugard said that there wns one 
teacher to 148 pupils in the Government schools and 
one to eight hundred m the unassisted schools ^ It is 
not easy in a non-industrialized country to get a source 
of taxation that wiU be sufficient to pay for a good education. 
Missionary schools do a great work as far as they go but 
they are regarded as sectanan, and therefore Mohammedans 
and Hindus remain largely outside their scope A technical 
education is far more expensive than a literary one. Not 

1 Ib., p. 393. 

® Ib., p. 396 

® Industnal Cw , p. 15 

* Cmd. 1920, 468, p 59. Sir Hugh Clifford reported to the Nigenan 
Council m 1920 (p, 196} that after two decades there was not a single 
native m the Northern provinces who was sufficiently educated to enable 
him to fill the most mmor clerical post in the ofl&ce of any Government 
■department. 
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merely has the instructor to be well paid to leave his trade, 
but the matenals and specialized tools are such costly 
items in a technical traimng And then the technically 
trained man can very rarely teach his art. Technical 
schools are accf'i'dir.^lv often a great disappomtment. 
In Elizabetht i everyone had to have a seven 

years’ apprenticeship unless he w'ere “ a gentleman born 
or a scholar of the University but in England there 
were trades already in existence to which a boy could be 
apprenticed. The caste system also provided for an hereditary 
training within the caste. But in Bntish Afnca, except 
among the Baganda, there is no techmcal background to 
work on, and the trainmg has to be created ab ovo. In 
England a system of technical trainmg was not evolved to 
fill the gap left by the breakdown of apprenticeship tiU 
1901, and followed on a century of literary education. 

In addition to the cost of a good system of education, 
which IS almost prohibitive for an agricultural tropical 
country, there is the difficulty of the language in which 
instruction shall be given. In India thirty or forty distinct 
languages are enumerated by experts, but the number 
of dialects is much greater. In one province of Nigeria 
there are sixty languages. It would be so expensive as 
to be prohibitive to get teachers for all languages and all 
castes. The distances the country children have to come 
to a centralized school are also an obstacle, especially 
where there is a want of \vill A Commission is now sittmg 
at the Colonial Office to see how a better system of education 
can be devised for the tropical colonies. Apart from school 
traming a considerable education is gained by the sheer 
travel on railways, the meetings of co-operative societies, 
attendances at markets and agncultural shows. Work 
on the estates of the agricultural or forest departments, 
or in connexion with the animals in the veterinary depart- 
ment is also a training ground Litigation itself is an 
educational factor. A man is not necesbarily a fool because 
he cannot read or wnte. It merely means that he is less 
likely to get mto touch with the outside world and modem 
opportunities. But if he makes two or three pilgrimages 
by railway or goes as an indentured coolie to the West 
Indies or to Ceylon or is hired as a Kroo-boy on a cable 
ship he is likely to get an education from hfe itself. The 


^ 5 Ehz c. 4, Statute of Artificers, 
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railway is, however, the greatest of all educators in the 
Tropics, for one of the most important technical training 
grounds has been m the past the construction, operation, 
and repairs of railways and railway equipment 

Industrial trainmg in India was confined to certain 
castes, and as a man was bom into a caste those outside 
could not leam the trade. The industrial education of the 
Indian coolies began when they had to learn to make bricks, 
rivet railway bridges, and were trained to fire and drive 
locomotives The railways themselves started mechanical 
engmeering in India by estabhshmg locomotive and carnage 
building shops. There are over seventy such shops, and 
they are distnbuted all over India The East India Rail- 
way locomotive shops at Jamalpur has ii,ooo hands, the 
great Indian Penmsula shops in Bomba};’ employ 10,000, 
and the North-Western shops at Lahore a similar number 
These railway workshops have been the main training 
ground for engineering artisans of every class.^ 

In the same way the railways have begun the industrial 
training of the native in Nigeria. 

The technical traimng was continued in India by the 
ensnneering required for Public Works such as irrigation, 
sanitation and waterworks, and ordnance factories. 

The writer of a report on India durmg the thirty years 
from 1857-87 said, " If engineers and artificers of the 
present day in India are unable to rival the beautiful 
structures left by dynasties that have passed away, the 
field of emplojonent for masons, carpenters, and artificers in 
India is wider and larger than it ever was before ; and some 
of the great works of Indian railway and Indian hydraulic 
engineers, works put together by native Indian workmen, 
are worthy monuments of the first thirty years of the direct 
role of the Queen m India.” ^ 

When the factories developed they, too, proved to be 
new traimng grounds for an agricultural people In India, 
a great cotton industry has been developed in factories, 
by native capital around Bombay, large ]ute miUs have 
existed round Calcutta since 1858, in Burma there are many 
rice mills for the husking and polishing of rice, though 
much of it was exported to Germany for that purpose 
before the .war, and in all parts of India small factories 


^ Iniian Industrial Commission, p 26 
• C 5718, 1889, p. 25. 
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of different kinds are springing up. There are saw mills, 
flour mills , oil miUs, paper mills, woollen mills, and pottery 
works Coal is extensively mmed in Bengal and m two 
other provinces, huge iron and steel works have also been 
erected in Bengal, but at present the Indian factory hand 
is still partly a cultivator and does not wilhngly go into 
or stick to factory work, his average factory life being 
about 1 1 years.^ Like the Russian, the In^an worker 
was a landowner who only worked for others because his 
land was insufflcient to keep him, and having earned a little 
money he returned to the land. The factory population 
of India has been very migratory, and it has been 
difficult to keep a man long enough to turn out a really 
skilled hand, and this was especially felt among the engineers, 
and has made it almost impossible to get good Indian 
foremen. The imgratory character of Indian labour has 
been ascribed by some authorities to lack of housing accom- 
modation, which prevents a man from bnnging his family 
with him. There is in India an idea that industrial work 
is lowering as compared with agricultural or hterary work, 
and this militates against any but the lowest castes engaging 
in industnal work For them, however, it is the great 
chance of obtaining a technical training previously denied 
them by the caste system, and because they change so 
often the technical traimng penetrates among larger 
numbers than those employed at any one time 

Industrial development in the tropical areas outside 
India is almost non-existent. Tm smelting works at 
Singapore, cement works, ship repainng and ship building 
in Hong-Kong, exist under European supervision. The 
oil wells and asphalt works of Trinidad are of the nature 
of industnal undertakmgs. In certain colonies there are 
sugar crushing works on a large scale as in Antigua, m 
others fruit canning factories are to be found, as m Fiji 
or Singapore, for pmeapples. The export of canned pine- 
apples from Malaya in 1923 was valued at ^685,401. In 
Rhodesia there is a meat caiming factory, and there are 
flour mills in both Rhodesia and British East Africa. In 

1 “ I remember a crying need for unskilled labour at a factory under 
erection near a town devoid of any mdustnal population. Famine 
had been declared to exist in a neighbourmg distn?!tfVe^it was most 
difficult to obtain labour for the factory The famme district was purely 
agncuitural, and no man wcSnld move without his family or was inclined 
to leave his land at all, even temporarily.’' “ Labour m India/* H. A. 
Young, Edinburgh Rwew, April, 1921, p. 287. 
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all the tropical colonies there are ice factories But since 
it is possible to enumerate almost every industrial establish- 
ment, it IS obvious that anything in the nature of industrial 
development in the British Tropics outside India, has not 
gone far 

LiluccUion, as we have seen, has been closely bound up 
with finance, which is the crux of most of the questions of 
the Tropics. A paternal Government has so much that it 
wishes to do, and the capacity of a backward people to 
furnish the money for doing even the barest necessaries 
is so small. And yet taxation is in itself one of the great 
educative forces which the British are bringing to bear on 
the Tropics. The protection and training of native peoples 
is bound up with the system of taxation. The development 
of the resources of tropical countries depends, however, to 
a great extent upon the possibility of raising loans to start 
public works. On these loans interest has to be paid, and 
this means further taxation Thus the taxable capacity 
of a country sets a limit to its borrowing powers, which 
again limits its progress. 

In a country where civilization is being built up painfully 
any act of the Government in the direction of taxation 
has all sorts of reactions that would not be felt so vitally 
in more developed communities For instance, taxation 
may affect the labour suppty by driving native inhabitants 
out to earn the money to pay the taxes It therefore helps 
to promote technical training, as the native learns new 
methods when he has to work at other things than the 
tending of cattle Or native peoples may refuse to cultivate 
if taxed too highly If a man cannot reap he will not sow. 
They may equally decline to cultivate a surplus if not taxed 
at all or taxed at too low a rate, as then they need make 
no effort to raise more than they require for themselves ^ 

Taxation is a necessary corollary of the abolition of 
slavery. Tribute has often been paid in the form of slaves, 
concubines, food and unpaid labour, and the chief must be 
compensated for the loss of these. If there is to be peace 
he cannot be reduced to poverty, and revenue must be 
obtained from somewhere to give him a salary or allowance. 
To avoid the extortions practised by native rulers it was 

^ “ It was reported in Northern Nigeria that in districts where taxes 
had formerly been paid to the Pnlani but had lapsed, considerable areas 
had gone out of cultivation and the male population , . . had taken to 
drinking and quarreilmg,” Lugard, op, cit., p. 235. 
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essential in both Malaya and Nigeria that the revenue 
should be collected by Government officers and paid into 
a Government treasury, but the net result was that every 
chief m the country was immediately deprived of his income 
and the new Bntish Government had to provide for him 
instead.^ It is not easy to destroy one system and set 
another up in its place, as there is usually a deficit in the 
interval, especially when people who regard the English 
as dehverers do not see why they should pay them any 
taxes at all. 

In practice the bulk of taxation is levied indircctlv. 
There is less opposition from the natives and uidirect 
taxes are easier to collect as the greater part of them come 
from the customs in the shape of export and import duties. 

Direct taxation is, however, strongly advocated by many 
experts, and it has assumed various forms A levy on 
property equivalent to an income tax is taken in Nigeria.^ 
Hut taxes are raised in Sierra Leone, Gambia, Uganda, 
Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia, Bechuanaland, and a poll 
tax in Kenya and Burma. An mcome tax exists in India, 
but agriculture is excluded from its operation as the 
peasantry pay the land revenue.® The arguments in favour 
of direct taxation are that it gives the native a sense of 
personal responsibility, it necessitates close contact between 
officials and natives in tlie assessment and collection, 
and promotes mutual understanding. The reliance on 
the land revenue in India for so large a part of Government 
income makes the Government the partner in the prosperity 
of the land._ Another advantage is said to he m the fact 
that the native must sell produce to get money to pay taxes, 
and in that way he becomes habituated to the use of com, 
and this makes for personal freedom. It is held that direct 
taxation compels a man to work, whereas indirect taxation 
can be avoided by the mere abstention from consumption. 
Native peoples have usually been accustomed to some 

* “ The allowances of one very long list of Malay Rajas and officers 
and the pensions of another made the Residents’ early days a perpetual 
nightmare, a ceaseless struggle to make bricks without straw ” Swetten- 
ham, Bntish Malaya, p. 225 For the way in which the Emirs were dealt 
With m Nigeria see Lugard, Dual Mandate, p, 253 

* Cmd. 1600, 1922, “ Report of a Committee on Trade and Taxation 
for British West Africa,” p, 8. 

® A controversy arose in 1922 over the tea plantations, which claimed 
exemption from the income tax on the ground that tea growing was 
agnculture. A certam proportion of the mcome was, however, reckoned 
to be trade, and taxed as such. 
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form of taxation or extortion. The chief resided at the 
capital, the distnct was governed by one of his minions 
or favountes who dared not leave the court for long for 
fear there should be inlngues against him, and he would 
delegate the collection to tax-gatherers, whose chief aim 
was to satisfy their master by as large a jield as possible 
while feathering their nests at the same time. A forced 
levy was often paid in slaves, and this encouraged slave 
raiing Any prosperous individual attracted undue notice 
from his overlord, and pressure was applied to him to 
succour his ruler financially. This discouraged effort in 
India, Egypt, and Malaya, for mstance, and limited the 
efforts of iiidmduals and the accumulation of wealth, 
and thus produced stagnation. On the other hand, these 
levies, though often crushmg, were irregular and often 
evaded. An elaborate system of assessment is necessary 
to ensure perfect fairness in the collection of taxes, and this 
is difficult to accomplish in backward countries like East 
and West Africa and the Sudan, and, though fully worked 
out in India, still gives rise to acute controversy there. 
In spite of the fact that direct taxation is good for the 
soul,’- the best yield is from indirect taxation,® probably 
owing to the greater ease and cheapness of collection. 
Taxes are taken on both imports and exports, revenue is 
also obtained from the profits of railway working, licenses, 
and court fees, but customs duties have been by far the 
most important item. 

The interesting thmg is the large part the export duties 
have played m the revenues of tropical colonies. Exjxirt 
duties on mdigo, jute, lac, oil seeds, opium, and rice formed 
part of the revenue system of India up to 1882, when only 
the two latter were continued, hides being added in 1918. 
The export duty on tin has been the mamstay of the 


^ The High Commissioner of Uganda expressed the view that the direct 
tax “will prove to be the making of the country, not only because of 
the revenue it brmgs, but because of the habits of work it inculcates 
which are rapidly altering one of the natural characteristics of the people ”, 
Quoted Lugard, op. cit., p. 235. 

® The proportion m percentages of the colonial revenues m West Africa 
derived from Direct and Indirect Taxation between 1911-20 is given in 
Cmd. 1600, “ Report on Trade and Taxation British West Africa,’* 1922, 
p. 7. 

Ntgsna. Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, Gambia, 

In- In- In- In-- 

Average Direct direct. Direct, direct Direct, direct, Threct, dvrect, 
1911-21 10 4 89*6 — . 100 10*7 89'3 4-9 95-1 
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revenue of Malaya to which a rubber export duty was 
added. Export duties on cocoa, pahn-oil, kernels, nuts, 
hides, and skins, timber, and tin, form a large part 
of the revenue of the West African colonies ^ Raihi ay 
receipts also form an important part of the general revenue 
in West Africa.® In the West Indies export duties were 
also levied after 1895, in spite of the theoretical objection 
to them.® In West Africa before the war a large proportion 
of the revenue from imports came from trade spirits which 
were prohibited in 1919, and thus the colonips were deprived 
of from 50 to 669 per cent of ihcir Cu'iioms Revenue. 
When there is no prohibition, duties are imposed on such 
articles as liquor and opiimi for deterrent reasons, but they 
3ueld a good revenue. In the Straits Settlements a con- 
siderable sum has been raised from fanning out pawn- 
broking, opium establishments, and gambhng houses 
to the Chinese, the idea being tliat the Govirnmciii penali/.c’s 
these vices and at the same time supervises them. The 
salt tax IS the great revenue-yielding excise duty in India. 
Although very low the universality of the demand by a 
population of 319 millions makes the tax fairly profitable.* 

The difficulty about all taxation in these primitive 
countries is that there is so httle to tax. The mamtenance 
of peace, roads, railways, education, sanitation, scientific 
experimentation, hospitals, and dispensaries all mean 
money, and it is difficult to meet the needs of a modem state 
from the slender resources of tropical communities. They 

^ In West Africa the proportion in percentages which the Import Dutxes 
and Export Duties bore to the whole revenue of the several colonies 
in 1920 were as follows. Report, op. cit., p 10 

1920. 

Import duties Export, 

Nigeria . . 34 1 12*3 

Gold Coast . . 45’7 15 6 

Sierra Leone . 47 9 15 9 

Gambia . 64 10*4 

Export duties also obtain in French West Africa and the Belgian Congo, 
op cit , p. 71 

® In 1920 the railway percentages of the total revenue were 23 per cent in 
Nigeria, 19-8 m the Gold Coast, and 20 3 m Sierra Leone, op. cit., p 13. 

* For export duties on articles exported from the West Indies see p. 69 
of the same report. For an argument in favour of export duties see Bruce, 
Crown Colonies and Places, ii, 237-47. He says “ There cannot, I think, be 
any doubt that to the mass of the population m the West Indies the collection 
of direct taxes is not only directly hateful but has the effect of alienating 
the sympathies of the people from the Government and obscures their 
recognition of the advantages which as I have endeavoured to show the 
proceeds of taxation are devoted to conferring on them/' 

* For details of the revenue in India see p. 385 f. 
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especially resent high taxes imposed by an alien ruler 
To lead a people from a pnmitive to a more developed 
stage needs money at every hand’s turn. Yet unwise 
financial measures handicap a country, stultify effort and 
• encourage barbarism 

It IS to notice that Europe had to face much 

the sac . > : / * • when it freed the serfs A money 

economy had to be substituted for labour dues if serfs and 
peasants were to be really free In this France led the way 
after 1789, not merely m France but in the regions she 
occupied and conquered. One of her great gifts to Europe 
was a modernized system of taxes to replace the feudal levies. 
It is true that Napoleon organized a modem system in 
order to get money more effectively from the conquered 
districts, but nevertheless he took a large part of Europe 
over to a modem financial administration and orderly 
design in government. As in Europe under the French, 
so in India and the tropical colonies under the English 
in the past century. 

The right organizing of the revenue and its fair collection 
lay at the basis of all tropical development, and yet it 
often seemed a hopeless task to try to develop a modem 
system with the difficulty of raising an adequate revenue 
to pay for it It is the old tale of bncks without straw. 
A primitive people can pay so little and needs so much 
It is only when one studies the early history of India, 
Egypt, Nigeria, and Malaya before the British occupation, 
and sees the way in which extortionate tax-gathering 
can ruin a country and reduce people to slavery, virtual 
or actual, that the importance of proper financial methods 
can be realized 

If people do not pay in coin they must pay in kind, and 
axe restncted to one spot to raise the produce or give the 
labour required from them. Thus, a system of coinage 
and regular but not oppressive taxation means enterprise, 
trade expansion, and individual liberty. 

England wiU keep the external peace, she wiU g^ve 
a grant-in-aid for a few years or guarantee a loan, but she 
does not expect to go on finding grants-m-aid over a long 
period of time. Her theory is that a colony must pay for 
itself either by taxing its own people or by attracting m 
capitalists who will develop the country and be taxed 
themselves m mining royalties, or by providmg something 
out of which export duties can be taken, or similar methods. 



She has so far avoided the enormous outlay which France 
has made on her overseas possessions, although her con- 
tributions towards the colonies have been generous in 
the past ^ Mr. Joseph Chamberlain began the policy 
of advancing loans at a low rate of mterest to develop the 
tropical colonies, and in 1920 the British Government 
was prepared to advance loans up to 50 millions sterling 
to foreign countries and His Majesty’s Dominions outside 
the United Kingdom ^ 

A necessaiA’’ concomitant of an organized system of 
taxation is the introduction of a metalhc currency Taxes 
may be taken in kind by native rulers, as they were in India 
for centuries before Akbar (1560-1605), who demanded 
coin. Land rents are still taken in kind in many places 
by local rajahs. In India the ruler and the grower divided 
the village gram heap, according to immemorial custom. 
In good years the share was larger, in bad years there was 
an automatic reduction. But there were serious difficulties 
in this method ; grain had often to wait for the division 
till it was spoiled, and the peasant had to live on borrowed 
grain till the division took place.® There was so much 
chicanery in keeping back grain that an extra cess was 
levied to compensate for this. The tenant disliked the 
division of the gram because of the constant supervision 
to which he was subjected m order to see that he did not 
secrete the crop. Moreover, the transport of the grain was 
a great difficulty for the revenue collector. As a matter of 
fact, when the Enghsh took over undeveloped countnes, 
they were obliged in many cases to continue these coEections 
m kind, as m Northern Nigena, and found considerable 
difficulty in realizing these payments In other cases 
they had to accept the token money in vogue, and realize 
It as best they could, as m Assam * 

1 pp 93-8. 

* 11 & 12 G. V, c. 26, and 13 G V, c. 4 (1922) 

® Sir Theodore Monson {Economic Transition in India, p. 63) quotes 
a case where nee cut m October was still undivided and not even threshed 
or winnowed in Februaiy. It lay rotting while the wretched cultivators 
were almost starving on gram borroived at ruinous interest from the 
moneylender. 

* “ The introduction of a com currency into As^am took place in 1820. 
Prior to that the currency eonsi&ted of cowr.es oi small shells The revenue 
of the district was fixed at lakhs of rupees paid in cowries at the rate 
of 5,120 cowries to the rupee. Huge cellars were required to contain these 
cowries and their transport to Dacca required a large fleet of boats; 
the cost of transport amountmg to ten per cent of the takings exclusive 
of depredations. An enterprising collector, Lmdsay by name, spent 
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This is the stage which obtained in England itself in the 
twelfth and thirteenth 'centuries, when the King took his 
taxes in wool and the feudal lord the best beast or the best 
chattel 

The next stage is one where the central Government 
demands payment in coin and fixes the revenue or taxation 
not on the basis of an uncertain yield, but as a definite 
amount to be forthcoming at a definite time. To supply 
the com a local moneylender or trader arises, buys the 
produce the native has to sell, often at his own low rates, 
and funiishes the cash required for taxes. Thus trade 
develops as the purchaser or moneylender has to sell the 
goods against which he has advanced the com. This 
merchant-moneylender, while performing a valuable service, 
usually gets the peasant into his clutches, and a condition 
of rural helotry arises. England faced this problem by 
expelling the Jews in 1290, but even then, so necessary 
IS it to have an intermediary who will provide currency 
that the business was carried on by the Pope's merchants ", 
the Lombards, whose arms with the three golden balls 
adorn our pawnshops to-day. The Jews and the Germans 
performed the same service for the Russians m the nineteenth 
century, and the transition in India is one of the problc'ins 
confronting administrators to-day. ’ There is no more 
difficult stage in economic history than that involved in 
getting people over from a “ natural " to a money 
economy ", as it gives rise to so much extortion on the part 
of the person who provides the coin It is a great problem 
at present in most of the British tropical dependencies, 
as it was in the time of old Greece or Rome or in modem 
Germany, France, and Russia 

It is also possible for the Government to make a substantial 
profit over the introduction of a metalhc currency, as did 
the English kings from time to time from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth centuries. Even the great Eliza did not disdain 
to make a profit on the recoinage of 1563. The introduction 
of a Sliver currency into West Africa has recently been quite 
a paying transaction for the British Government.^ 

the cowries in getting out limestone which he realized for rupees, which 
he remitted. There was a handsome profit on this transaction, which 
he seems to have considered was his own perquisite, for he tells the story 
and says, * This was the foundation of my fortune.' " Quoted from 
Z.tves of fhe Lindsays, by Sir C. Lyall, “Assam,” /.i?. Arts, 1903, 
p. 631, 

^ ^Report on West African Currency, 1912. See p 98, n. 1. 
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Tropical Medicine and Sanitation. 

As we have already seen, three great events coincided 
which made the Tropics into new ev'i'i'O’ .If i; "'.hr’i' " ; 
they were the invention of mechanical i*’i n-p''! t i'’ . .'v '>< po 
of the railway and the steamship, the development of 
scientific agriculture, including plant-breeding and the 
combating of insect and fungoid pests, and the development 
of tropical medicine. It is difficult, however, to know 
which to place first in importance, although historically 
spealdng tropical medicine is scarcely a quarter of a century 
old, and therefore comes last in point of time. But it is 
obvious that the question of man power in the Tropics 
depends upon man being kept ahve, and man’s efficiency 
on his being kept reasonably " fit ”, either as a supervisor 
or worker. So much of the " slackness ” of the native in 
the Tropics is due to disease and parasites that their 
elimination may lead not merely to an increase of numbers 
but to a great increase in the working power of each 
individual ^ The epoch-making discovery by Sir Ronald 
Ross that the female mosqmto conveyed malana to 
human beings was one of the biggest factors in altering 
men's attitude towards the Tropics. It gave a new hope 
that work m the Tropics might mean life and health instead 
of the usual disablement or a rapid and unpleasant death ® 
English sanitary authorities had already worked out many 
of the principles of preventive medicine, and this too 
contributed towards a healthier life in the Tropics, especially 
in the towns. 

Writing of India, Sir Bamfylde Fuller says : — 

" Whatever may be the effect of the Indian climate 
there can be no doubt of the enervating and exhausting 
influence of the malaria by which the country is pervaded. 
It is not only that it causes great mortality; this might 

^ “ From what has been said it will be clear that the progress of health 
administration m India as a whole and the control and eradication of 
communicable disease are matters of vast cconomxc concern to the 
mdnstries of India. The writer is firmly convinced that an improvement 
m general health conditions is a necessary preliminary to industrial as 
well as to all other forms of development.” Major White, Samtary 
Commissioner with the Government of India m Indian Industrial Cn,, 
p. 460. 

® Writing of the West Coast of Afnca in 1867 Dr Horton said, “ Not 
only has the European on leaving home a melancholy foreboding of a 
speMy termination of his existence, but his friends and relatives also 
reckon him from the day of his embarkation as amongst the dead.” 
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perhaps be suffered by a dense population without much 
mdustnal injury. From the economic point of view, its 
most harmful effect is the demoralization of the people by 
ill-healih — a general loss of stamina showing itself in a 
listlessness of demeanour which an observant visitor will 
notice everywhere . . . Over many parts of the country the 
inhabitants are saturated with malaria, and its prevalence 
accounts no doubt for much of the apathy and hstlessness 
which deaden the spirit and the industry of the people. 
Fever denies India a chance of being industrious.” ^ 

Sir Ronald Ross stated m J■i^ Men c-'i ■> .1 i'r in India some- 
thmg hke 1,300,000 deaths were officially estimated to have 
been caused by malana in years when it was not 
exceptionally prevalent. Of 300,000 men in the army in 
India, 100,000 were admitted into hospital every year for 
malana ^ Malaria has kept Afnca in the dark ages by 
mfecting the children It affects their mental development 
and paralyses the material prospenty of a country. Over 
half the cMdren under five exammed in Afnca showed signs 
of the enlarged spleen due to malaria, and “ there are reasons 
for supposmg that most of the great infantile mortality 
among natives in tropical Afnca is due to it”. This was 
Sir R. Ross’ opinion m 1903-4 ® 

It is interesting to think of the difference it would make to 
the labour supply and the demand for goods in the world 
if these people lived, to say nothing of the increased 
happiness of being well WTiite men were also affected by 
mosqmto-bome diseases — the French w'ere estimated to 
have lost no less than 50,000 hves in Panama when 
attempting to build the canal. 

Mr Chamberlain at the dmner to celebrate the opening of 
the London School of Tropical Medicine in 1899, said : 
” The man who shall successfully grapple with this foe to 
humamty and find a cure for the fevers depleting our colonies 
and dependencies in many tropical countnes and shall make 
the Tropics hvable for white men, who shall reduce the nsk 
of disease to something hke the ordinary average, that man 
wall do more for the world, more for the British Empire, 

^ Sir Bamfylde Fuller, The Emptre of India, p. 323, See also p« 281* 

® Memoirs, p. 115 

3 Proceedings Royal Colonial InsUiuie, “ Malaria in India and the 
Colonies/* vol. xscxv, pp. 7-8 It was said in the discussion that two 
out of every five Englishmen who went to the Tropics were formerly 
expected to succumb to the climate and disease. 
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t>ian the man who adds a new province to the wide dominions 
of the Queen.” 

Malaria “ occurs most of aU in the nchest and most fertile 
tracts of the world, it is the enemy of the pioneer, the 
traveller, the planter, the rn?nr''('r and the soldier. It may 
safely be maintained not thai. many important under- 
takings and industries in the Tropics have been ruined by it, 
but that the progress of whole countnes, some of which 
possess the greatest natural resources, has been retarded in 
consequence of this pernicious malady.” ^ It is impossible 
for white men to live and direct tropical production if 
succcs=;ive relays are always being decimated by yellow fever 
or disabled by malaria Apart from the suffering to human 
beings it is economically difficult to exploit tropical 
plantations if the labour force is always being invalided or 
succumbs to malaria Tropical jungle grows rapidly. In 
Malaya the rubber estates needed weedmg every three 
weeks, in order that young rubber plants might not be 
smothered, and any mterruption to the work was 
economically wasteful. The money for recruiting the worker 
was wasted and so was his time on the plantation. 

A school devoted to the study of tropical medicine was 
opened in 1899, in consequence of a letter from Chamberlain 
addressed to the leading medical schools of the United 
Kingdom urging the importance of tropical medicine. This 
was subsidized by the Government and the Crown Colonies 
Another school was started in Liverpool m 1899 by the West 
African merchants. AU these schools were not merely 
training places for doctors, but were planned to carry out 
research into tropical diseases Permanent research 
laboratones were also started in the British Crown colomes 
The great thing, however, m addition to the knowledge was 
the effectiveness of the administration in carrying out that 
knowledge among people who had no wish to be cleaned up, 
and who were hampered by caste or rehgious taboos 

Sir Patrick Manson had discovered m 1877 that the terrible 
deforming malady known as elephantiasis was connected 
with mosquitoes Sir Ronald Ross, seekmg for the cause of 
“ the xmUion murdering death discovered the mosquito 
to be the earner of malaria in 1897. It was afterwards proved 
that yeUow fever and many other diseases were transmitted 
by mosquitoes and other blood-sucking insects. The 

^ Ross, Proceedings, op. cit , p. 8. 

® Ross, poem quoted Memoirs, p. 226. 
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Americans, who disoovered the connexion between yellow 
fever and the mosqmto, applied this knowledge on the grand 
scale when buildmg the Panama Canal making that region 
fever free. British anti-malana experiments had also been 
previously successful in Sierra Leone and Ismaila, but the 
Bnush Colonial Office did not take the matter up 
eneigctically till the Amencans demonstrated its feasibility. 
The methods of prevention adopted were all directed to 
stop the mosquito from breeding, either by draining 
swampy land, filhng up pools, or by pouring oil over stagnant 
water where drainage was not possible, which stifled the larvae, 
or by bringing a water supply into towns in pipes which did 
away with the necessity for rain barrels and other hkely 
breeding-places Europeans also learned the necessity of 
sleeping imder mosquito nets. It is fairly easy to take 
precautions in towns but in the country it is quite another 
matter It would not be easy, for instance, to exterminate 
midges in Comwall.t This problem is bemg tackled m 
Malaya.® One difficulty lies in the fact that there is one 
kind of malarial mosqmto which breeds m running water, 
and therefore infects the hilly country. \ ging 

done by the introduction of minnows of so- - ■ di ” — 

to eat the eggs, which are apparently not very palatable. 
Eels, which are voracious and not over particular, have also 
been suggested as larvse consumers. But one caimot abolish 
streams and nvers as one can dram a marsh The result of 
the war on the mosquito up to the present is that life has 
become much safer for the European, the mvaliding rate in 
West Afnca dropped from 6o 3 to 25-2 per thousand of 
non-native offiaals and the death-rate from 20 6 to 13 9 
between 1903 and 1911 ® In the Federated Malay States, as 
many as 334 patients from Klang and Port Swettenham 
were admitted to the hospital in 1901 as serious cases of 
malaria, and it was a question of abandomng the port. 
After drainage was undertaken the admissions dropped to 
an average of 29. In 1901 sick leave given to 176 Government 
employees was 1,026 days, m 1903 only 71 days to 226 
Government employees On Lake Nyasa the mission workers 
also suffered senously. From 1895-1900 the average number 
of European workers was 24 4 per annum. Of these seven 
died and eight were invalided. After anti-malarial 

^ There are 200 diSerent kinds of mosquito, but fortunately only a few 
convey malaria 

* Watson, The prevention of malaria in the Federated Malay States " 

® Cd 6089, 1912. 
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precautions were taken the annual number of workers was 
increased to 36 and there were only two deaths and four 
invalided. In Hong-Kong anti-malarial operations were 
commenced in 1901 In tiiat year 1,294 cases of malaria 
were admitted to the two principal hospitals and there were 
132 deaths. In 1904 the admission had fallen to about a 
third, namely 419, and the deaths to 54.^ In Ismaila, where 
the Suez Canal Company wished to arrest the very serious- 
sickness and mortality and called in Major Ross to advise 
in igo2, the figures are still more strilang ; — 

1900, 2,284 cases. 

1902, 1,551 „ 

1903, 214 „ 

1905 , 37 .. 

1906, o 2 „ 

There has been a great improvement in the health of 
native troops in West Afnca, where the deaths declined by 
75 per cent.® The West Indies generally have undertaken a 
campaign against the mosquito, with great improvement 
m the health of the community.* 

Tropical medicine is also gaining a victory over other 
tropical scourges, such as liver abscess and dysentery. 
Another deadly tropical disease, sleeping sickness, has 
been traced by Sir D. Bruce to the tsetse fly, and apart 
from the precautions to be taken in the fly-belt the 
sickness is in process of being conquered and cured 
One great difficulty in the Tropics has been the mefficiency 
of the labourer. While the climate does not make for energy, 
the presence of the hook worm largely accounts for much of 
the hstlessness and want of stamina. In Indian coolies this 
is largely due to the presence of the hook worm, which 

^ Bruce, The Broadstom of Empire^ vol, i, chap, xii 
® Ross, Memoirs, p. 474 

® Bruce, op cit., i, p, 403, Sir J Goodwin gave the following figures 
of the European troops in India . — 
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* Sir R. Boyce, Health Progress and Administration %n the West Indies^ 
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fastens on to the walls of the stomach and cuts the minor 
blood vessels, which produces anaemia and leaves wounds 
w^hich probably predispose to other mfections “ In the 
Madras Presidency little short of lOO per cent of the rural 
population are infected. Over 70 per cent of the tea-garden 
labour forces of Darjeehng are infected and a similar state 
of affairs is found to prevail in the plains of Bengal.” ^ 
A conservative estimate shows that forty-five million wage 
earners in that country are infected with hook worm ^ It has 
been found that a population freed from hook worms has a 
much higher standard of efficiency, the output being increased 
as much as 25 to 50 per cent in the tea gardens of Ceylon as a 
result of treatment for this parasite and the same increase 
of efficiency was found to be the case in the Darjeeling tea 
gardens The interesting thing is that the hook worm 
apparently rendered the sufferer liable to other diseases 
and by lessening the hook worm there was a lessened 
prevalence of almost all diseases This was found to be the 
case amongst negroes in the southern states of Amenca. 
In Bilibid jail in Manilla the death-rate had been reduced by 
ordinary sanitary improvements from 234 per mille to 75. 
Then measures were taken for the elimination of hook worms 
and the mortality dropped to 13-5. There was also a marked 
improvement in the Assam gaols when the same measures 
were tried "A thorough hook worm campaign offers 
perhaps the best opportumty of effecting a rapid improve- 
ment m the health conditions and consequently the efficiency 
of our labour forces,” is the conclusion of Major White, 
the Sanitary Commissioner -with the Government of India. 
“ The human being,” as he says, “ remains the most 
important machine in the production of wealth and in 
industrial development. Viewed thus, all measures designed 
to improve the efficiency of the human machine are matters 
of economic importance that modem industry cannot afford 
to overlook . . the question of man force is fundamentally 
a health question.” ® 

Measures of malaria prevention are, however, recent, 

^ Indian Industrial Commission, Cmd. 51 (1919), p 461, from which 
the following accotint is taken 

2 Health Problems of the Empire, p. 193 

® Industrial Commission, p 459 Suppose that m India only 10 per 
cent increased ef&ciency is the result. The 45 million infected labourers 
are earnmg something like 4,500 million rupees annually. An increase 
of 10 per cent due to efficiency would be 450 million rupees This would 
cover the whole of the Indian War Loan m three years. Health Problems 
of the Empire, p. 194. 
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and are largely due to the magnificent advertisement of 
American success in the prevention of yellow fever in the 
Panama Canal zone. The anti-hook wonn campaign has 
also owed much to American influence in the shape of 
the International Health Commission of the Jhichefeller 
Institute But the great sanitary reforms involved in a 
pure water supply, the cleansing of cities, the disposal 
of refuse and the prevention of infectious disease are due 
to the Bntish doctors and administrators who worked in 
England in the ’fifties. The knowledge thus gained was 
transferred to India. Sir J. Strachey, wntmg in 1882, 
enables us to realize what this meant in some Eastern cities. 
" Compare, for instance, what Calcutta was twenty years 
ago and what it is now. This city, the capital of Bntish 
India, supplies an excellent type of what has been every- 
where going on. The filth of the city used to rot away in 
the midst of the population in homble pestilential ditches 
or was thrown into the Hooghly, there to float backwards 
and forwards with every change of tide. To nine-tenths of 
the inhabitants clean water was unknown. They drank 
either the filthy water of the river, polluted with every con- 
ceivable abommation, or the still filthier contents of the 
shallow tanks The river, which was the main source of 
supply to thousands of people, was not only the receptacle 
for ordinary filth, it was the great graveyard of the city. 
I forget how many thousand corpses were thrown into it 
every year . , . The place was declared in offtcial reports by 
,the Sanitary Commission in 1864 to be hardly fit for civihzed 
men to live m. There are now few cities in Europe with which 
the better quarters of Calcutta need fear comparison . . . 
Fifteen years ago, in the great city of Rangoon, contaming 
more than 100,000 people, with half amiUion tonsof shipping, 
there was not a smgle pubhc lamp, no supply of wholesome 
water, not a single drain except the surface dr ains at the 
sides of the streets, and no means of removing the night- 
soil and filth out of the town.” ^ The mortality both in the 
barracks and gaols was fnghtf ul to think of, and all the troops 
suffered accordingly^ but the improvement is equally staking ® 

^ Finances and Public Works of India, p 4. 

Death rate per thousand. 
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“ Great is Sanitation — ^the greatest work except discovery, 
I think, tliat a man can do. Here is a city seething with filth 
and disease. What is the use of preaching high moralities, 
philosophies, policies and arts to people who dwell in these 
appalling slums — sometimes whole families of them crowded 
into one cell mixed with cattle, vermm, and ordure ? . . . 
We shall reach the higher civilization not by any of the 
pohticians’ shibboleths, methods of government, manners of 
votmg liberty, self-determination and the rest, all of which 
have failed — ^but first by the scientific ordermg of cities 
until they are fit for men of the higher civilization to dwell 
in. We must begin by being Cleansers ” So wrote Sir R. 
Ross ^ And, indeed, before his epoch-making observations 
on mosqmtoes and malaria, the British had undertaken the 
sanitary reform of many Indian cities Ross himself had 
tried to clean up Bangalore in 1895 ■ — 

We cry, “God, make us Kings, 

Poets or Prophets here I “ 

The scornful Answer rings, 

“ First be My Scavenger.” ® 

What does all this new knowledge of tropical medicine 
and disease prevention mean for tropical Africa ? It means 
civilization What does it mean for India ^ It means health 
and efficiency and the possibility of a great industrial 
development. What does this mean for the British Empire ? 
It means that a new and vast and prosperous possession has 
been added to it. The result in the end will be one of the 
greatest of human triumphs. That bar which has prevented 
the progress of civihzation in the Tropics is being removed. 
Not merely will the white man profit, the whole of the 
indigenous peoples will be raised to a new standard of 
health, wealth, and efficiency. 

There is an inscription let into the pavement of Seville 
Cathedral to commemorate Columbus which says ; To 
Castile and Aragon he gave a new world.'' The work of 
researchers into tropical diseases, the work of the adminis- 
trators in carrying out their recommendations has verily 
been to give a new world to mankind and to increase its 
powers and potentialities. Hence the growing value of the 
Tropics. 

^ Memons, p. ISS. 


® Ross, Memoirs, 
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SYNOPSIS OF PART TWO 

THE LANDS OF THE CHARTERED COMPANIES 

I. The Economic Development of British India 
SINCE 1765 

I. General Introduction 

The effect of past history, climatic conditions, geographical 
features, and religion on the economic development of Indict 
in the nineteenth century 

A. Absence of national unity. 

Similarities between the economic condition of 
England of the sixteenth century and India in the 
nineteenth. 

B. Geographical features and their economic effect. 

Mountain barriers make for division. Peculation 
grouped accordmg to rainfall and open ground Points 
of penetration. Importance of Bengal. Variety of 
chinate and products 

C Uncertainty of life and property before British 
rule, and its results. 

(fl) Native exactions. Invasions by land, incursions 
by hiUmen, pirates. Result : areas left waste for defence. 
Dacoits and Thugs 

{&) Effect of security estabhshed by the British. 
Taxation to pay for it. Growth of population. Scramble 
for land. Result • usurers, rack rents 

D. Uncertainty of hfe due to the weather, climate, 
and disease. 

Failure of the monsoons, famines, malaria, plague. 
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E. The economic effect of Religion in India 

The divisions of Hindus and Slohammedans Castes 
making for training, mutual support, exclusiveness. 
Child marriage The sacred cow. The prestige ofland- 
OMTiing. Non-cconomic outlook on life The joint 
family. 

F. Economic isolation in India at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century 

Tlie self-su.dicing village Difficulty of communication 
Absence of commercial towns. 

G. Factors making for the creation of economic 
unity. 

(a) Railways. 

(d) Migration. 

Canal colonies. Coolies for plantations. Coohes for 
pubhc works. Recruiting for factories. 

(c) Famine relief. 

(d) Agricultural improvement and co-operation. 

(e) Growth of towns. 
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PART TWO 

THE LANDS OF THE CHARTERED COMPANIES 

I. The Economic Development of British India 
SINCE 1765 

I. General Introduction 

'T'HE British Empire has been mainly foimded by traders 
* organized m companies The advantages of company 
trading lay in the fact that a company does not die, and so 
there is a continuity of existence. When trading with unde- 
veloped peoples, a corporation with a long hfe becomes a name 
and a power. Companies could also provide relays of capital 
if necessary as individuals could not. They could and d-d 
take risks that no Government would face, and they could, 
being only corporations, withdraw if necessary without loss 
of prestige in a way that would be impossible to a Govern- 
ment whose national honour would be at once involved. 
They were, moreover, economical in working as they had 
not the same standard of expenditure as a Government. 
Government servants must not make mistakes — ^it is the 
unforgivable crime — and so the tendency is naturally to 
play for safety Companies, on the other hand, showed a 
flexibihty and initiative and their officers developed a 
capacity for making sudden decisions that would not have 
been po.ssible to any civil servant. Companies were, therefore, 
admirably adapted to do pioneer ivork, as Governments were 
later better quahficd to organize an admmistration and to 
think m terms of future generations untroubled by questions 
of diiddends or profit and loss of the moment. 

It has been the function of Bntish Chartered Companies 
to go in front of the nation and discover and organize a 
trade. Sooner or later this trade bnngs the company mto 
conflict with foreigners or with native rulers and the Crown 
has had to intervene either in the interests of its own people 
or that of the natives, or to preserve order. 

Very few of the great tropical contmental areas were 
acquired, in the first mstance, by the British Government. 
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In the temperate regions Ontario and New Brunswick were 
both creations of the British Parliament, and so were the 
convict colonies of Australia, but even here South Australia 
and New Zealand owed their start to Chartered Compames, 
and convicts were deliberately excluded The Sudan and 
Somaliland were onginally acquired by the Government for 
the defence of the Suez Canal, and Papua for the defence of 
Austraha, but India, Malaya, British East Africa,- and 
Uganda, the Gold Coast, Nigeria, Rhodesia, and North 
Borneo all trace their beginnings as Bntish colonies to 
Chartered Companies, while Ceylon was acquired by the 
Dutch East India Company, from whom it passed to 
England, who made it into a Crown Colony in i8oi 
Thus the most important parts and the larger continental 
areas of the British Tropics are a result of company trading, 
and the British Tropics are m ongm a trader’s Empire. 
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All the tropical and subtropical countries within the 
Empire are relatively insignificant when compared with the 
great sub-continent of Indiau ith its sipmilhons of people and 
Its 1913-14 total of 336 million sterling of import and export 
trade. It has been since 1880 at least the largest single 
customer for British manufactured goods, and it has taken 
since 1918 a larger amount of imports from Great Britain 
than Canada, Australia, and the Umon of South Africa 
put together It has supplied the world with great quantities 
of raw matenal, such as cotton, jute, carpet wools, hides 
and skins, indigo for dyes, wheat, oil seeds, and rice for food. 
On the great export trade of bulky goods from India much 
of the British world shippmg activities have been based.^ 
322 million pounds of the above total was sea-borne trade, 
mainly carried in British ships. It has been one of the great 
investment fields of British capital. 

The Indian Empire consists of two parts : about two-thirds 
of its population, comprismg 247 million people, is directly 
under British rule, and about one-third, or 71-9 million, under 
the native Princes. In area Bntish India contams 1,093,074 
square miles, and the States and Agencies 709,583 square 
miles. In extent it is equal to the whole of Europe, excluding 
Russia Burma is as large as pre-war Hungary, the Bombay 
Presidency equals in size the Kmgdom of Spam, the Punjab 
has as large a population as Spain and Portugal combined, 
Madras is larger than the United Kingdom, the United 
Provinces and Bengal hold each as many people as the Bntish 
Isles, Bihar and Orissa as many as France, and the whole 
population is more than three times that of the United 
Sfates.® 

There are certain outstanding features, both of geography 
and past history which must be grasped in order to under- 
stand the economic development of India in the mneteenth 
century. The first thing to realize is that India has no real 

* For statisbcs, see Siai, Abstract of British India, 1921, Cmi. 1428. 
Sargent, Seaways of the Empire,. 

* Indian Constitutional Reforms, Cd. 9109 (1918), p, 110, known as 
The Montagu Chelmsford Report, 
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national -unity such as is implied when one talks of England . 
Spain, or the United States It is a geographical area con- 
t aining a mixture ot races and creed s, it has f orty-seye n 
prin cipal lan guages and ma ny other dialects , ifs peoples 
are, in Lord'ilorlcy’s words, " marching in uneyen stages 
through all the centunes from the fifth to the twentieth,” 
hut the bulk of them are m the stage of England at the end ' 
of the fifteenth century. Lord Dufferin, writing thirty years 
ago,^ spoke of the “ two political communities ”, 

Hindus and Mohammedans, “ as distant from each other as 
the poles asunder in their religious faith, their historical 
antecedents, their social organization, and their natural 
aptitudes , on the one hand the Hmdus, numbering 190 
milhons, with their polytheistic behefs, their temples adorned 
with images and idols, their yeneration for the sacred cow, 
their elaborate caste distmetions, and their habits of 
submission to successive conquerors — on the other hand the 
Mohammedans, a nation of 50 milhons, with their 
monotheism, their iconoclasbc fanaticism, their animal 
sacnfices, their social equality and their remembrance of 
the days when enthroned at Delhi they reigned supreme 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin ” He then enumerates 
other peoples of India almost as widely differenbated from 
these two as they are from each other — Sikhs, Rohillas, 
Pathans, Assamese, Baluchees, the hiUmen of the Himalayas, 
the Burmese — Mongol in race and Buddhist in religion — 
the Khonds, Mhairs, and Bheels, and other non-Aryan 
peoples in the centre and south of India, and the enterprising 
Parsees. “ At one end of the scale we have the naked savage 
hillman with his stone weapons, his head huntmg, his 
polyandrous habits and his childish superstitions , and at 
tEe other, the Europeanized native gentleman with his 
English costume, his advanced democratic ideas, his Western 
phdosDphy and his literary culture ; while between the two 
lie layer upon layer, or in close juxtaposition, wandenng 
communities with their flocks of goats and moving tents ; 
collections of undisdphned warriors with their blood feuds, 
their clan organization and loose tnbal government ; feudal 
chiefs and barons with their retainers, their seigniorial 
jurisdiction and their mediaeval notions ; and modernized 
country gentlemen and enterpiismg merchants and manu- 
facturers with their well-managed estates and prosperous 
mterpiises.” 

i Quoted m Montagu Chelmsford Report, p. 117. 
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This enormous variety of peoples and stages are a reflex 
oUan equally complicated variety of economic conditions, 
so that it IS almost impossible to make an economic 
generalization which is true for all India. Economic umty 
IS bemg created by the railways, the British controUmg 
power and the English language. A dawning sense of unity 
has been growing among the peoples of India, and this 
was qmckened by the war and the common effort.) - ^ » 

Lord Meston, speaking at Cambridge in 1920, said ; “ The 
Bntish rule has now been actmg for a century as a solvent 
of the hard combinations and the sharp antagonisms which 
we have seen to be the dominant features of Indian society 
since the Mohammedan invasions. The feudal sj'stem, 
except where we left it enthroned m the native States, has 
broken down. It is the British officer who now administers 
justice and takes the revenue from the land and protects 
the people.” ^ 

The interest of the economic historian is to watch this 
unifying process at work under the solvent of modem 
transport, modem agriculture, modem industrialism, and 
the modem demand for specialized raw maicnals Even 
native states cannot hold aloof. When railway hnes and 
telegraphs run through their territories, they are mevitably 
linked up with the railw'ay system of the whole, and they 
are equally concerned with the British Government in the 
salt and opium revenues But the divisions are still marked 
and the solvent scarcely told till the beginning of the 
twentieth century The mass of the Indian peoples are still 
purely agricultural, n^ rticul ate. uneducated, and isolated. 
The solvent has only affected a small minonty as yet, but 
IS having important reactions. According to the Moral arid 
Material Progress Report of 1923, only 18J millions could 
read and wnte,® and only 1,700,000 of these could speak 
English. The solvent has had little chance to work through 
a literary education, and it is economic measures that are 
the active agent. For the whole nineteenth century, however, 
the divisions were as profound as Lord Dufferin described 
them 

Sir J. Strachey, writing in 1882, said,® " Scotland is more 
hke Spain than Bengal is like the Punjab . . . There are 

^ India at the Crossways^ p 19. 

* See chart, p. 235 “ Of the 247 millions of British India only 8 38 

millions are under instruction.'' 

® India^ its Admtmstmiton and Progress, 4th ed,, p. 3, ed.*Holdemesse* 
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'no countries in civilized Europe in which the people differ 
so much as the man m Madras differs from the Sikh, and the 
languages of Southern India are as unintelligible in Lahore 
as they would be in London. A native of Calcutta or Bombay 
is as much a foreigner in Delhi or Peshawar as an English- 
man in Rome or Pans.” “ This is the first and most essential 
thing to learn about India — ^that there is not and never 
was an India, or even any country of India, possessing 
according to European ideas any sort of umty, physical, 
political, social, or religious, no Indian nation, no ‘ people 
of India of which we hear so much ” One may therefore 
regard the o structure of India dunng the past 
century as ' >. and mediaeval, hut it is that of a 

mediaeval country which is on the brink of the modem stage. 
The general effect on the mmd of the economic histonan is 
that of England of the early sixteenth century, when she too 
w^ beqommg “ modem ”. 

^>JEngland in 1500 was not merely an agncultural country, 
out i^as just beginning to go over from an extensive to an 
intensive system of agriculture with a specialized production 
of wool. She was beginning to enclose her scattered stnps] 
into compact areas, which is the great problem confronting 
India to-day wuth its ” fragmentation ” of land. She was 
beginnmg to weave her wool into cloth on a large scale, ]ust 
as India is beginmng to make her cotton into piece goods, 
only Enghsh merchants were trying to concentrate the 
workers in workshops and the recent Indian development 
is a factory development. England m the sixteenth century] 
was what India is to-day, an exporter of surplus food grains.! 
The coal and iron of England in 1500 was as undeveloped as 
that of India in 1880, although both possessed great natural 
resources. England was beginning in the sixteenth century 
to enjoy order after the Wars of the Roses, just as India 
did under the Enghsh rale* m the nineteenth century. 
England suffered from eleven famines and scarcities in the 
sixteenth century m the same way as India is liable to 
scarcities to-day. Enghsh sixteenth century roads were 
earthen tracks impassable in winter, Enghsh industry was 
organized in guilds, foreigners, Germans, and Itahans 
carried on the bulk of%er overseas trade. She was supple- 
menting her common law with Roman law then, much as 
. Indian ^cod^ have been sujpplemented with English 

K in thermnet^nth century, both countries adopting legal 
TOGiie.i^aitaMe for an industrial and commercial 
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state, the analogy cannot, however, be carried too far) as 
it is impossible to compare the England of 1500 with possibly 
2|— 3 million people, with the 185 millions of British India 
in 1871 or the 247 of 1921. CThe great diversities of races, 
languages, and climate which separate India did not exist 
in England. Nor did the English ever have the same sense 
of values as the Indian peoples, whose outlook on Jpfe is 
essentially non-economic.) The Christian religion ha s 
iriRistcd on the value of work, and the Western peoples are 
strongly imbued with an idea of “ getting on ”, which is 
almost” absent in India. But the transition from the 
mediaeval to the modem, from a self-siifficmg local basis to 
that of world exchange, from paiments in kmd to currency, 
from economic chaos to order, are part of the fascmation of 
the economic history of India in the nineteenth century as 
they are of England m the sixteenth century. ,, 

Another great outstanding fact^n the economic develop- 
ment of India arises out of its geography, to which much of 
the typical diversity amd want of unity is due. It is usual to 
say that India falls into three divisions. The vast mountmn 
ranges of the North — a hundred miles deep, in which rise 
the’two life-giving rivers, the Indus and the Ganges, joined 
later by the Brahmaputra — constitute the first region The 
great plains of stoneless silt brought down by these rivers 
and through which they flow is the second region, and the 
third is the mountainous plateau south of the plain — the 
Vindh5^ range being the bamer between the Gangetic plain 
and the Deccan, 

On the ocean side of the Bombay Presidency there is only 
a narrow strip of land before the mountamous bamer of the 
Western Ghats is reached, therefore penetration inland on 
this side from the sea has been difficult and even the monsoon 
rains are intercepted by the barrier, and this renders the 
inland region hable to droughts and famine Two channels 
inland are provided by the nver valleys of the Nerbudda 
and Tapti, and up these the monsoon passes. The trade of 
this region has to be carried on along a narrow strip between 
the mountains and the sea. The peninsula tilts like the 
roof of a house from west to east, of th e river s 

flpw__^ip JJiS east. Here the Elfesm Ghats consfitiile 
a Kir less formidable mountain barrier on the sea side, 
there is considerable space between the mountains and the 
coast, and the delta of the nvers provide much low-lying 
soil. It is on this eastern part and in the riveri 
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plains of the north that the great mass o'^ nr--*’' rre con- 
gregated ^ On the extreme west is the gn I '< desert. 
Therefore the peoples who invaded the Gangetic plain 
from the north-west did not penetrate very far into the 
hUly broken rocky country to the south of the plain, and 
the forests were m themselves a great barrier. Nor would 
the coastal people penetrate very far inland on the west 
owing to the barrier of the Ghats The interior of the 
Deccan, broken up as it is into valleys, hills, and forests, 
made for the isolation of the peoples within its area and 
accounts for their backward condition in many parts 
and for the continued existence of non-Aryan peoples. 
The inhabitants became darker and darker as the penetration 
south thinned out and the economic conditions are corre- 
spondingly primitive till the coast is reached, when European 
conditions begin to tell through the trade contact. 

There were, however, two accessible points — ^the north- 
west, down which the various Asiatic invaders streamed 
for seven hundred years, and in from the sea by the Ganges, 
up which the Europeans came But pnor to 1650 pirates, 
both native and Portuguese, infested the Hooghly and made 
it impossible for Europeans to carry on a re^ar trade, 
so that penetration by Europeans in the Bengaparea was 
late 

Owing to soil and rainfall the Ganges basin was the nchest 
part of India, and the ruler who held that region held the 
Region which would give him the greatest financial strength. 
This region was, therefore, the great bone of contention. 
It was no acadent that the extension of British territorial 
rule in India should have begun in this district. Injjfi? 
Chve won Bengal at the Battle of Plassey, and the Bntish 
Empire in India was largely built up on the resources of 
Bengal, the alien advancing up the river this time and not 
down. 

Thus one of the causes of the infinitej/anety and relatiye 

betwee n the 

different par ts. “ To one, for instance, who has gained 
ms kn'owleSge of India in Lower Bengal, India is a country 

^ According to the census ol 3911 the Presidency of Bengal has 551 
persons io the square mile, the United Provinces 427, Bihar and Orissa 
344, Burma 53, Kashmir 37, and Baluchistan 6. In several districts ot 
the Lower Ganges the density exceeds a thousand, m smaller uni%^^ 
approaches 2,000. More than a third of the population of India is fodM 
in Ganges valley east of Pelhi. 
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of almost constant heat and damp, luxuriant vegetation, 
rivers, tanks,^ rice fields and coco-nuts, with few cities . . . 
densely inhabited by a mdd and timid population.” Move 
to Agra or Lahore, “ Instead of one of the dampest and 
greenest countnes of the earth, we find in the early summer 
one of the brownest and most and— -a country scorched 
with winds like the blast of a furnace,” with a cold frosty 
invigorating spring “ Instead of the tropical vegetation 
of Bengal we find thousands of square miles covered with 
wheat and barley and the products of the temperate zone. 
It is a country with famous cities and splendid monuments,” 
pontaining a manly and vigorous population.® 

Another cause of the relatively static condition of India 
arises ou t of th e appallin g uncertainty of life and prope rty 
that preyaiiecl''irpT<rtEe'ninet^^ century owing to the 
inyasigns, ciYil„wars, and oppressions of native rulers^ 
^’^the__one ,hand. and. to the failure, of the raiijs, on , the 
other! * The prevaihng uncertainty was so great as to be 
a''senbus impediment to the economic progress of the mass 
of the people. Pillage and plunder, combined with gross 
extravagan ce amd luxury at the. Court for which the 
money w^ "wrung* Wm a poverty-stricken peasantry, 
were t he .characteristms , of ,In4ian econonuc ,hfe^ in. .the 
seventeenllrahd eighteenth centurie s. Hence there was 
no incentive to effort since a man could never be sure that 
he wordd reap where he sowed. 

The chief of the Dutch Factory at Agra in 1626, who had 
been seven years in India, said that ” so much is wrung 
from the peasants that even dry bread is scarcely left 
to them for their food ”. The Dutch merchant who described* 
Golconda records the country as “ desolated bv exactions ”, 
in Gujerat another speaks of the peasants forced to surrender 
the entire profit of the land 

The Enghsh factors reported from Surat after the famine 
of 1630 that “ if the excessive t3n:anny of the Governors 
of all sorts would give the poor people leave but to lift 
up their heads in one year's vacancy from oppression, 
they would be enabled to keep cattle about them and so to 
advance the plenty which the earth produces”. | 

The Frenchman Bernier, who spent*from 1656-8 m the 
Moghul Empire, in his “ Letter to Colbert", desenbes the 
tyranny by wMch the peasante' r.hilrlren wp.re_..sf>1d as 


1 i.e. artjjficial dams and lakes. 
* Strachey, op. cit, pp. 3, 4. 
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daves if they could not satisfy the fiscal demands. He 
declared that “ the ground is seldom tilled except under 
compulsion, and no person is wilhng or able to repair the 
ditches and canals ; the whole country is badly cultivated, 
and a great part is rendered unproductive for want of 
irrigation. No adequate idea can be conveyed of the' 
sufferings of the people, 'ffhe CTidge LaadJllg^whip. c qnip el 
them to incessant labour fmr the"Senefit of others”. ' 

Tavernier, who travelled in India between 1640 and 
1660,' confirms the general impression. “ The peasants 
are reduced to great poverty, because if the Governors 
become aware that they possess any property they seize 
it straightway by right or by force You may see in India 
whole provinces like deserts, from whence the peasants 
have fled on account of the oppression of the Governors,” 
Pelsart says, “ This is a short sketch of the life of these 
poor wretches who m their submissive bondage may be 
compared to poor contem ptible eartl^worms or httle- 
fi^heSt^wlucSriyowever closely t’S^'iBaycSiceal themselves, 
are swallowed up by the greater monsters of a wild sea. 

’ Now we shall wnte a httle of the manner of hfe of the great 
and the rich, but m order to do so we must entirely change 
' our tune ; for the pen which has described bitter poverty 
clothed with the woeful garment of sighs, the foe of love, 
fnendship, and happmess, but the fnend of loneliness 
wet with the daily dew of tears — ^that pen must entirely 
change its style and tell that m the palaces of these lands 
dwells all the wealth there is, wealth which ghtters indeed, 
but is borrowed, wrung from the sweat of the poor.” ^ 

(Ie. the eighteenth century not merely native rulers but 
invader s added to the tyranny. There were six inroa ds 
into India m twenty-three yea rs'^ An invasion meant 
that a host of twenty to a himdred thousand barbarians 
marched over the country pa3n.ng for nothing, eating up 
town, cottage, and farm3raxd, bummg, slaughtenng, sacking, 
and finally massacring wholesale.} 

^he three great devastatmg factors of the eighteenth 
century were fetly the Mahrattas, who became freebooting 
companies under daring captains. They wasted the 
country, cut off suppKes and stragglers, and levied tribute. 
Secondly, a P ersia n army devastated the Punjab and sacked 
DelSi. In the massacre which followed eight thousand 

T^tese extracts taken from Moreland, Akbar to Aurangaeb, 

^ 500 - 2 . 
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were killed in one forenoon in the streets, tfie city was set 
on fire in several places, and the plunderers went off leaving 
the capital “ stnpped, burned, and desolate ”. Thirdly, 
there were Afgh an invasions in which Delhi was sacked 
again and " the citizens exposed to every foul enor^ty 
which a barbarian could practise on a prostrate foe 

tin addition to the great organized invasions, t he smalle r 
hyOaiiSS every autumn rushed down upon the miserable 
iJaSaKswhich were left and drove away the women and 
the cattle.') Even m 1847 Edwardes says that every two 
or three ydars the Sikh army harried the fields of theBannu 
people, trod down their harvests, burnt their houses, and 
inflicted injuries which it took years to repair. 

In most parts of the Peshawur district the land taxes 
were collected by the penodical dispatch of Bngades. 
The British took over the frontier in 1849, and no less than 
fifty-six mihtary expeditions were necessary to establish 
order after that date.^ 

For fifteen hundred miles along the base of the hiUs 
from which the invaders came there stretched an 
uncultivated borderland, from twenty to fifty miles m 
breadth, that yielded no food for man because no one dared 
to cultivate it. It teemed with wild animals which ravaged 
the herds and hamlets of the open country. CTo marau ding 
man was added the ter ror of the tiger and the ^leriha nt. 
We get repbrts oF’^dHy aind miofSCT 'fifty-srx"^viflages 
destroyed by wld elephants.® )As late as 1872 it was 
officially stated that in the previous year 18,078 deaths 
Ead been caused by dangerous animals The chief com- 
missioner of the Central Provinces reported the following 
number of deaths from tigers • m 1866-7 37 ^> 1867-8 
289, 1868-9 285 , total for three years, 946. A single 
tigress w’as said to have destroyed 13 villages In Lower 
Bengal alone in a period of six years 13,401 people were 
killed by wild beasts * If matters were as bad as this 
with English officials only too anxious to shoot tigers, 
what must it have been_m the da37s of the almost defenceless 

Hunter, Tndtjt of the Queen, p 102 

® Quoted from Mcrk, “North-\^est Frontier Province" /.i?. Soc^ 
Arts, 2nd June, 1912, p. 757. 

® Hunter, op. cit., p, 44. 

* Report on Moral and Material Progress of India, 1872-3, p 330. Other 
instSiiices were “ wild beasts frequently obstinct government survev 
parties “ In 1869 one tigress killed 127 people and stopped a public 
road for many weeks," “ One man-eating tiger is said to have destroyed 
100 people.** 
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villagers with their bows and arrows, and their disinchnation 
to J^sike life i* 

It was more difficult for an army to cross waste tracts 
as the soldiers could not five on the country. Hence the 
system of defence involved a frontier of waste land 
" The unsettled frontier of the last century meant that 
sixty thousand square miles of borderland (double the 
whole area of Scotland) were abandoned to ]ungle and 
the wild beasts, not because there were no people to cultivate 
the soil, but because they did not dare to do so. It signified 
that tracts which might have yielded, and which will yet 
yield, thirty millions sterhng worth of food each year lay 
unfilled through terror of the turbulent hill races.” ^ 
(^he inhabitants of the sea coast did not fare any better. 
The pirat es of the Bay of Bengal sailed up the great rivers, 
burning the villages, massaenng or carrying off the 
inhabitants into slavery A thousand square miles of 
seaboard now a populous tract was bare of villages) and the' 
first English surveyor in the second half of the eighteenth 
century wrote on his map " Depopulated by sea robbers ” ^ 

When the Bntish took over Assam in 1826 “ thirty 
ttiousand Assamese had been carried ofi by the Burmese 
as slaves when they retired down the Assam valley 
Many thousands had lost their lives and “ the remnant 
■of the people had almost given up cultivation, supporting 
themselves on jungle roots and plants The nobility and 
priestly families had retired to Goalpara, or other refuges 
in British territory, often after losmg all their property, 
and with them came crowds of dependents, glad to escape 
from the miseries of their native land ”.® 

"To enemies from outside or from the hUls and to the 
Mahrattas were added military adventurers and ex-officials of 
the old Moghul Empire who scrambled for Vmgdmns and 

^un aetr ihti!‘'TT 5 gp 5 ~livecl by open pillage.^ The Rajputs 

were only saved by the English from extraction by the 
Mahrattas, and the necessity of keeping internal order meant 
that the first half of the nineteenth century witnessed 
a. constant series of purative expeditions by the Enghsh, 
followed often by annexation. 
i^ThA po pulation in the prevailing insecurity often took 

^ HTinter, op cit , p, 105. 

* Op. cit., p. 103, 

* Sit Charles Lyall, Assam, quoting Mackenzie, “North-Eastern 

p. 7. /.J?. Soc. Arts, 1903, p, 623. 
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tn dafioitv A i.e. armed robbery by bands. Husbandmen 
who were robbed became ban^ts in their turn. In 1772 
the CouncJT’feported tihat organized bands of robbers 
were fuming, plundering, and ravaging the interior of 
Bengal in bodies of fifty thousand men.^ There were 
over a hundred hereditary predatory castes, the members 
of which gained their living from generation to generation 
by plunder. tXhe dacoits were reinforced by thugs, who 
strangled merchants, pilgrims and others as profesaonal 
murderers ) As Montesquieu said, in 1748, there were only 
the wretches who pillaged and the wretches who were 
pdlaged. 

Although for seven hundred years India had been subject 
to invasion, matters seemed to have reached their climax 
just before the Bntish began to rule in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. " It was,” as Sir A. Lyall 
has said, “ a mere tearing and rending of the prostrate 
carcass, a free fight with little definite aim or purpose 
beyond plunder or annexation of land revenue.” ® 

(The result was that c apital accumulation was imped ed, 
the habit of thrift was lost, the Indian did not develop 
the idea of investment when there was no security and 
money gained was either spent extravagantly m a ceremony, 
generally a marriage, or was hoarded.) A habit of listless 
working was engendered. Why should a man sow when 
he may never reap, or when the profits will be taken from 
him ? The commonest remark from Lord Dalhousie’s 
famous minute on railwa}^ in 1853 to writers in the twentieth 
century, is that the Indian has little or no initiative. (A 
man is not likely to have developed great'tmtiative under 
a long series of nature’s catastrophies and man’s devasta- 
tions.*) So marked a contrast exists to-day between the 
amount of English capital and English direction in Bengal 


* Hunter, p, 106. 

* Asiatic studies. 

* The undeniable India is fn administrative 

s^gm, but., to the fact Ig hot^aiLpiesent organize? Jor theupro- 

a uction of weal th. fOn every side tradition and sentiment rather than 
eebiidmi^; advantage rule to-day as they have ruled for centuries and 
exercise upon the Indian masses a cumulative pressure as universally 
crushing as it is commonly unrecognized/ The Indian peasant inherits 
little from his forbears but land already impoverKhed or at least unen- 
riched by the culture of generations. He has nothing of the immense 
wealth which in Europe has been handed down to present-day agncultuxists 
m the form of reclamations and working capital. Moral and Material Pro- 
gress, Cmd. 1961, p, 199. 
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and the large part taken by Mohammedans, Parsees, and 
Hindus m the trade of Bombay, that it is not fanciful to 
ascribe this to the fact that while the constant invasions of 
the Ganges’ valley gave no security and therefore tempted 
no enterprise, the traders of the West coast were relatively 
safe, and under Enghsh and Dutch rule entered into 
partnership with the foreigners 
■pThe general result was that the population either dwindle d 
or did not mcrease, and the land needed tenants The 
landed proprietors were anxious to get them, and at the 
beginning of the nmeteenth century their treatment was 
relatively favourable Slaves too were valuable to cultivate 
the waste lands, and this gave considerable impetus to 
the internal slave trade. | 

The task of the Enjghsh when they assumed control 
was, according to Macauley, " to reconstruct a decomposeds^ 
iSOciety.” Above all it had to try and protect the peasant 
and raise his standard of life. The British too k o'v^ r 
India iit a state of.j ^r.nnnTpic -nakftdness- There were no 
'metalled roads, docks.'Tarbours, canals, hospitals, schools, 
colleges, printing presses, or other requirements of civilized 
hfe, and neither the disposition nor the means on the part 
of the population to provide them. The canals had (hied 
up and enormous areas of land were sheer waste. British 
rule had to play the part of a universal prov ider and spedall 
providence, and India is the great example of what a 
Government can effect in raismg the economic standard 
of a country. 

Mode m security means modem taxation The English 
'with armies and navies and easy communications had 
given this secunty, which is the basis of all economic progress 
and the first essential for India But it had to be paid for. 
The chfficulty has been to get a European standard of 
admimstrative efficiency out of a people with little or no 
margin to pay taxes F^mance is the cr ux. The culfivafor 
will own that peace order are einmently desirable, 
but he is a poor man with a tiny surplus. If a European 
standard is to be maintained it means either an extra 
tax on salt or sugar, or it must come out of the big source 
of revenue, the land tax, or out of the customs and probably 
out of all of them. The special difficulty in India is that 
while- the taxable capaaty is so low, the surplus may vanish 
^ore a ffim ine like snow before sunshine, and the' budge t 
p alway s a " g amble in' rain ". If the monsoon iafiS, 
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not merely has the land tax to be remitted but expensive 
relief works have to be set up, the railways get less to carry, 
and the Government has to make up the deficit where it 
has guaranteed the interest The absence of rain or other 
unfavourable weather may destroy a large part of the export 
trade which consists of raw cotton, rice, food grains, and oil 
seeds ; the purchasing power of the people is thereby lowered, 
and they cannot buy manufactured goods — the main 
imports ; th e customs suffer according ly, and the deficit 
in revenue does not occur only in me remissions of the land 
tax Further, to ensure secunty and prosperity, great 
pubhc works have to be undertaken, loans raised, and money 
or goods remitted to pay the interest on these loans as 
the Indian people have not hitherto been able or willmg 
to orovide the capital 

<rhe very security has, however, led to a rapid increas e 
pf populatio n the occupying of the vacant land, the resort 
to less fertile soils, and the subdivision of arable holdings 
into uneconomic scraps. Although the evidence would 
seem to point to an increase in the standard of general 
economic well-being,^ yet the very removal of the Malthusian 
checks to population has tended to prevent that marked 
rise in prosperity which protection of hfe and property 
should have ensured. ) 

Another effect of the secunty and justice set up by thei 
English is to i ncrease the value of the land. " The life 
had been trodden out of the village organization by the 
heel of the Mussulman tax-gatherer and the hoof of the 
Mahratta cavalry.” There was so much waste land that 
in 178Q the Governor reported that one-third of Bengal 
lay waste. Landed property formerly the most insecure 
form of property, j^ame the most secure, the mcrease 
of population filled u^ he waste land, there was a scramble 
for land and not for tenants.® The village banker now lent 

^ " So far as ordinary tests can be applied, the average Indian land- 
holder, trader, ryot, or handicraftsman is better off than he was fifty 
years ago. He consumes more salt, more sugar, more tobacco, and far 
more imported luxuries and conveniences than he did a generation back. 
Where house-to-house inquiries have been made, it has been found that 
the average villager eats more food and has a better house than his father, 
that to a considerable extent brass or other metal vessels have taken 
the place of the coarse earthenware vessels of earlier t^mes, and that his 
family possess more clothes than formerly.” Results of Indian A dmimstm- 
iion %n the past fifty years, Cd, 4956, 1909, p. 26. 

* "Parts of the Central Provinces still bear traces m their scanty 
population ‘of the Maratta and Pindari raids during the early part of las^ 
century.” Between 1901-11 it was the most sparsely inhabited tracts 
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large sums of money on land, for his security was now 
good, as the demand for land increased. The competition 
for land became so great by the 'eighties that if the cultivator 
were sold up someone else was always willing to buy, and 
as the English judicial system enforced contracts the 
indebted peasant had to go. Thus insecurity of tenure 
through pillage was replaced by insecurity of tenure through 
debt. 

A further result is that there has been a tendency to 
raise rents and . t o rack ren t ten^s. Thus the South 
revolts against tlie money-lender, and the North against 
the landlord. 

While, therefore, the old insecurity was ruinous to 
economic development, modem secunty demands a 
'taxation which, though not so heavy as that of the old 
Emperors, may yet be regarded by a generation used to 
secunty as too heavy a burden. And the tradition of 
being squeezed to the uttermost limit makes the average 
cultivator sure that he is being so squeezed at the present 
time.^ The disproportionate wealth of the rulers of past 
centuries also makes for a rooted belief that the Government 
really has enormous sources of wealth which it could use 
if it chose. Hence it is easy to use ta2tation as a leverage- 
of discontent, especially when it is an alien power that 
levies the taxes. 

The problem is how to maintain a modem system out 
of an Asiatic revenue How can a poverty-stneken people 
pay enough to ensure honesty of admimstration ? ® 
Throughout the century the Indian revenue has been 
practically the crax of the economic history of India. 
The stram was partially solved by the great wealth-creating 

that were adding most rapidly to the number of their inhaSi^nts . . . 
the reasons being that anarchy has disappeared from Burma ; the 
remote tracts of the Central Piovinccs and Chota Nagpur have been 
made accessible by rail, and the irrigation works of the Punjab. Gait, 
“Indian Census," 1911, J.i?. Soc, Arts, p. 628. 

* India at this moment possesses the cheapest administration of any 
civilized country. Moral and Material Progress, 1923, p 198. 

* “ It IS easy to govern efficiently at cost of 40 j. per head as in England, 
but the problem m India is how to attain the same standard at 35. 8d, 
a head. Every year the Indian finance minister has to provide for more 
schools, more police, more courts, more hospitals, more roads, more rail- 
ways, more canals.'* ** No Moghul Emperor ever mapped out India for 
judicial purposes, the law officers merely sold decisions. The police 
were an undisciplined half-starved soldiery who lived on the people," 
Hunter, Tndta of the Queen. The army was provided by feudal unpaid 

%vies and the tanks and canals were built by forced labour. Hence 
was a labour tax. 
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power of the railways, while the situation was always being 
complicated by the increasing number of the people and 
the inability of the land to support them at a higher standard* 
And as the Bntish Government played economic Providence, 
it usually got the blame both for omissions for which it 
had not the revenue and for commissions whicli were said 
to be too costly. When the money was raised by loans 
from the people of England there was a complaint about 
the drain '' to pay the interest. Something for nothing 
is not to be obtained by India any more than by any other 
part of the world, and yet that is what the English are 
always being asked to produce in India 

While the English could and did give security against 
invaders, internal troubles, pirates and wild animals, there 
was far greater difficulty about the second great cause of 
uncertainty, najnely tbe-weather, especially the failure of 
the rams. 

There are months at a time when there is no rain, i.e. 
from January to April By June, India is scorched into 
a desert. For three or four months when the Indian 
world m the plains is waiting for ram the pitiless sun 
has been beating down on the land, turning it all to a 
monotonous brown— scorching, cracking, pulverizing.” The 
hot wind like a blaze has been whirling the dust into every 
wnnkle and crevice. Outside every stone is too hot to 
touch , inside the tent, or house, even the chairs and tables 
covered with gnt, feel to the hand like the floor of an oven. 
The mosquito has become a burden, and the cattle peering 
about in the withered fields for their daily food grow 
weaker and thinner. The whole of Nature gasps 

Then the monsoon breaks It is supposed that the 
heated air rises and that the wet current is drawn in from 
the ocean monsoon enibraces India with two arms ; 

one comes up the Bay of Bengal, where it is reinforced by 
local hurricanes, and it spreads deluges of ram over Eastern 
Bengal and further up the country The other current 
going up the Bombay side is intercepted by the Ghats, 
with the result that the Deccan suffers from considerable 
uncertainty in the matter of crops, and on an average gets 
two good harvests out of five With the lower sea walls 
of the Eastern Ghats the current can sweep inland more 
easily. But the monsoons vary m strength and incidence, 
and it is very rarely that all India gets a perfect monsoon^ 

^ Sir F. Lely, J.R, Soc, Arts, 1907, p 413. 
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The general result is a patchy rainfall For several months 
in every year India is on trial for her life, and she seldom 
escapes without a penalty." Even in a prosperous year 
India IS not free from economic waste and wreckage of this 
sort on a tremendous but practically irreducible scale ^ 
The rains are over by September, though some storms 
are expected in October and some winter rains fall 
in December Madras gets its chief rainfall from the 
withdrawal of the monsoon in November and December. 
t)ne set of crops is sown when the monsoon ends in October, 
viz wheat, barley, and linseed, and is reaped from January 
to March This is called the Rahi ha iwcst The other 
crops, such as rice and cotton, are sown in the spring, when 
the monsoon begins, and reaped in autumn — the Khanf 
hjjDcest. The result is that there are two harvests a year, 
and the land revenue collection is based on this fact. 

If the monsoon fails, there is " a j-ock-out. , agri- 
cultural ladujSteJl There may ^Is^e too much rain, 
and the silt of the Ganges valley is then washed away by 
floods, so that the crops cannot be sown. Too long rains 
bring out the hordes of insects which destroy vegetation, 
or the cold weather rain may produce blights Locusts, 
and even rats, often produce local famines. In Apnl 
great uncertainty arises from the hail-storms which often 
sweep away the fields of grain or stamp them flat.^ 

The alternation of the seasons does not merely affect 
man, it also affects his animals, which are essential to him 
for well-work, ploughing and transport, and without which 
the cultivator cannot live. Th e Hmdn jj oes not eat mep.t : 
therefore milk is an important supplement to his diet; 
Thus even in a famine almost as much effort has been made 
to save the animals as the human beings 

The effect of the alternations of the wet and dry seasons 
on the cattle, which are the mainstay of the cultivator's 
life, has been described as follows : " Over a great portion| 
of the Empire, writes the Secretary of the late Agncultural 
Department in India, the mass of the cattle are starved 
for six weeks every year. The hot winds roar, every green 

' Round Table, Dec., 1923, p. 95. 

* “ I have seen wheat extending over half a million acres which two 
months before promised a bumper crop yield at harvest tune two or three 
pounds of shrivelled gram per acre ... In crop diseases, as with diseases 
of mankind, India does things on a large scale.'' Bampfylde Fuller. In 
1923 the rains were particularly devastatmg in Bengal. Villages lay 
lender 29 feet of water, rivers rose as much as 70 feet at a time, railway 
'l^bankments were swept away, and traffic was consequently diverted. 
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thing has disappeared, no hot weather forage is grown ; 
the last year’s fodder has generally been consumed m 
keeping the well bullocks on lEeir legs during the irrigation 
of the spring crops ; and all the husbandman can do is 
just to keep his poor brutes ahve on the chopped leaves 
of the few trees and shrubs he has access to, the roots of 
grass and herbs that he digs out of the edges of fields and 
the like. In good years he just succeeds; in bad years 
the weakly ones die of starvation. But then comes the 
rains. Within a week, as though by magic, the burning 
sands are carpeted with herbage, the cattle wiU eat 
and overeat and millions die of one form or other of 
nattle disease springing out of this starvation, followed 
py sudden repletion with rank, juicy, immature herbage.” ^ 
pir W. Hunter calculated the loss at ten million beasts 
[annually. Hence India has a considerable export trade 
lin hides. 

This terrible uncertainty of life due to the weather is 
the cause of the devastatmg famines to which India has 
been subject for past centuries, and is all the more appalling 
as the bulk of the Indian population depend upon the soil 
for their living. 

" In the whole of India the soil supports 226 out of 315 
millions, and 208 millions of them get their hving directly 
by, or depend directly upon, the cultivation of their own 
or others’ fields. What concerns them is mainly the rainfall 
or the irrigation supply from wells or canals, the price of 
grain and cloth, the pa5nnent of rent to the landlord or 
revenue to the State, the repayment of advances to the 
village banker, the observance of religious festivals, the 
education of their sons, the marriage of their daughters, 
their health, and that of their cattle. They visit the local 
town on bazaar daj^; and the subdivisional or district 
centre rarely on busmess or litigation . Of Parhament 01 
even of the legislative councils they have never heard. 
In one province it is stated that 93 per cent of the people 
five and die in the place where they w'ere bom.” ® 

^ Quoted Hunter, India of the Queen, p, 158. 

* Montagu Chelmsford Report, p. 111. This has been put in anothei 
way by an authority on the Indian Census (1911) “Of every hundred 
inhabitants of India seventy-two are supported by pasture and agriculture, 
eleven by industry, two by transport, and six by trade, and only nine in 
all other forms of occupation . , . The extremely primitive character 
of the functional distribution of India is shown by the fact that 90% of 
the people are engaged in twenty-six simple avocations commonly followed 
in every village/' Gait, « Indian Census/' JM. Soc. Arts, voi. lx, p, 632. 
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Here, too, it has been the object of the English to bring 
security. The railways h ave enabled food to be distnbuted 
in times of famine, so that famine now means unemployment 
and general measures of relief, le they are now work 
famines and not food fammes. Writing of the seventeentn 
centurj’-, Mr. Moreland says that local deaj|ths were frequent, 
while acute or widespread famines occurred sufficiently 
often to influence the calculations of merchants and 
producers 

The famine of 1630 was thus described by the Dutch 
senior merchant Van Twist : " Men deserted their wives 
and children. Women sold themselves as slaves. Mothers 
sold their children. Children deserted by their parents 
sold themselves. Some families took poison and so died 
together ; others threw themselves into the nvers. Mothers 
and their children went to the river banks and drowned 
themselves hand in hand, so that the rivers flowed full 
of corpses. Some ate carrion flesh, others cut up the corpses 
of men and drew out the entrails to fill their liellies ; yes, 
men lying in the street not yet dead were cut up by others, 
and men fed on living men so that even m the streets and 
still more on road journeys men ran great danger of 
being murdered and eaten ” He describes the whole 
country as full of and polluted by unbuned corpses. “ Some 
of our Dutchmen coining from Ahmedabad found some 
people sitting at a little fire where hands and feet were 
cooking, a temble thing to see. Even worse was it in 
the village of Susuntra where human flesh was sold in open 
market. This temble divine punishment fell chiefly on 
the poor who had nothmg in store ” ^ 

While the railways have changed the nature of the 
famines, irrigation works on a large scale and the promotion 
of better agncultural methods and seed have formed part 
of fhe* atterapt to provide a security of life unknown till 
the nineteenth century The famines have, however, 
been a great stimulus to pubhc works of all kinds in India, 
especially railways and canals The vigorous Anglo- 
Saxon belief that man is master of his own fate sounds 
a mockery to people whose very existence depends every 
year at a certain season on the coming of a wind that blowetiy 
where it listeth Until the British Government came and 
took famine by the jaws there was nothing for the humbler 
and weaker Indian on a failure of rain but to sit down 
* Rotations talcen from Moreland, Akbar fo Aurat^zeb, p. 212, 
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and die, as he did every other year in one part of the country 
or another under native rule. It is little wonder if the 
cumulative effect of many such failures has been to dimmish 
self-reliance and power of initiation ^ 

T he climate is als o responsible for a good deal of the 
“ blackness of the Indian peoples One must, however, 
never forget the absolutely paralysing effect of malana . not 
merely in deaths but m lowering the stamina of the workers. 
The i nfluenz a epidemic of igi8 wrought appaUing havoc 
among an enfeebled people ; approvimatohr ^cvcn million 
people are said to have died fnim u - too, is 

responsible for a high rate of mortality. Between 1901-11 
the total recorded mortality from it during the decade 
in British territory was six a nd a hal f milhons ^ Plague 
first broke^ut in fhe'PunJaETv^^ ago, and since 

then more than two million people have died of that disease. 

. . , Bad as plague has recently been, it is not so disastrous 
in its effects as fever, which we have always with us.” In 
1909 it was estimated ” that a quarter of the whole popula- 
tion of the Punjab suffered from fever. It is in this respect 
that fever, and especially malarial fever, is more injunous 
than plague, though plague is more rapid in its course 
and much more fatal to those whom it attacks Fever, 
on the other hand, in seasons in which it is prevalent, 
seizes far more than it kills, and generally after unusually 
heavy rains practically the whole population of large tracts 
of country is down with fever at one time, and it is impossible 
to carry on agricultural operations or even domestic work 
satisfactoniy. Fields are left unploughed, unsown, and 
unweeded, and often it is difficult to find labour enough 
to reap the harvest.” ^ 

While the divided condition of India is partly due to 
invasions and partly to the structure of the country, its 
perpetuation is due very largely to religion and especially 
to the caste system which has a most important bearing 
on economic lifer The caste system is the special 
characteristic of the Hindu popiflation, who numbered 
22 g^ millions in 1911 ® The outlook of the average Hindus 

* Sir F. Lely, “ Famine in India,” J R, Soc, Arts, 1907, p 413, 

* Indtan Year Book, 1923, p. 477. 

* Gait, “ Indian Census,” J.R Soc, Arts, K, p. 50o 

« Sir J. Wihon, “ The Punjab,” J.R, Sac, Arts, 1909, p 150. 

® Tins includes Buddhists and Jams 11,969,635. Hindus alone were 
217,586,892 or 69%. With Jains and Buddhists 73% depended for spiritual 
sustenance on Hinduism and its offshoots. 
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is not material but religious. He is not possessed by the 
Western notion of nsing in the world. His occupation 
in life is determmed by his caste and many explanations 
of its origin exist Whatever it may have been, two leading 
figures stood out in Indian history, the Brahmin or pnest 
and the warnor king or Rajah There was a pnesthood 
fighting for ascendancy and a fighting leader. These two 
organized Indian life, and the peasant provided the means 
of their subsistence. 

From the twelfth century, when the Mohammedans . 
began to come in, there followed six centuries of conquest, 
rapine, and destruction, the Hindus were forced on to the 
defensive, and became intensely local, the country already 
made for disunity, and the Mohammedan conquerors were 
driven like islands or wedges in between the Hindu society 
The rajah, Mohammedan or Hindu, ruled whatever territory 
he could seize and hold, and he and his Brahmin ruled 
the economic, pohtical, and spiritual life of the people, 
their only duty was to obey and give services and payments 
in kind. The result was, to quote Lord Meston, liiat " the 
tyranny of the caste hardened, family life got more exclusive, 
and aH reform in faith and doctrine was stifled The 
caste system crystalhzed in opposition to Islam, and there 
was an “ ossification ” of the S3^tem “ There was forced 
into the Indian polity a foreign and incompatible element, 
the Mohammedan settlers, numerous and restless, fervent 
proselytizgrs, utterly incongruous with the Hindu system 
and contemptuous of pohtical union.” ® There thus arose 
two warring religious camps. 

Either because the mass of the population has beeni 
subject to so many alien rulers or because rehgion takes the 
place of nationality, the Indian citizen has hitherto felt 
no conception of the State as a whole. He does not realize 
that local government or the maintenance of order is a duty 
that he owes personally to the whole community The 
Government seems to the mass of the Indian peoples to 
be a mysterious organization outride themselves, which 
owes them certain duties and to which they pay certain 
dues They have no idea of co-operating with it as yet. 
Xillfi3j,^ycgj^[J^jJns£mt. 

The caries became ^ rigid as a consequence of the 
invasions that a man’s occupation is determined by the 

* Meston, Indta at the Crossways, p. 17. 

* Ib.j p. 17. 
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caste into which he is born, he cannot eat wath any other 
caste, and he cannot marry outside the caste, and only 
Iot a few purposes can he associate with other castes , 
(yhe economic effects of the caste system have made for 
that isolationj non-co-operation and a very narrow circle 
of interests which is detrimental to economic progress 
,'It produces, however, h ereditary p ro^fs=;ir)nal sloll and 
;does provide a t echnical training, but t cro ’S no choice, 
no change, or possibility ‘oFnirng m the world out of the 
caste. It has the advantage, however, of being a sort 
of mutual insur ance, which is probably a strong reason 
for its survival j The result is that there has been no 
poor law necesMuy m India. The caste fcUows would 
help each other in the invasions and famines, and 
the family system ensures the support of the aged. 
India is the “ Land of Charjtv-” . Caste distmctions do, 
however, stir up bitter rivalry and feuds between castes 
to which the religious antagonisms between Hindus and 
Mohammedans also contribute. It has been in the past 
impossible for all the children of one village to go to the 
same school and sit in the same room. There is, however, 
a large class of outcasts or untouchables, comprising 
about a fifth of the entire population. “ They may not 
draw out water from public weUs ; they may not enter 
the houses of people belonging to the touchable classes; 
in some provinces they may not even use the public streets 
They are denied the use of temples and inns ; their children 
are not customarily admitted into the orhnary schools, 
and when admitted are made to sit apart from others, who 
would be polluted by their mere touch. These disabilities, 
although primarily social, extend to the mmutest operations 
of daily life, so that a labourer or agriculturist belonging 
to the depressed classes is constantly a loser m ordinary 
commercial operations through his inabihty to enter a shop 
or even to pass through streets where shopkeepers dwell 
Social ostracism, so degrading, persisting through immemorial 
centunes, has naturally constituted a most serious obstacle 
b manliness, independence, and capacity for self-hdp ” ^ 
The depressed classes can eat an5dhing, and may turn their 
[land to any occupation. They can move and emigrate 
ind these people provide the bulk of the unskilled labour. 
Ihe improving economic position of Jabour during and 


^ Moral md Maienal Progress^ 1923, p. 222. 
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since the war has changed the outlook of these classes, 
and there is an organized assertion of the depressed classes \ 
But it IS a sign of their rise in the world if they can form 
themselves into castes and become exclusive in their turn, 
and so the tendency to form castes goes on for soaal reasons^ 
Another disadvantage of the caste system is that it makes 
for*ln-breeding since marriages cannot take place outside 
the caste 

Religion to the Hindu not merely limits his economic 
activities through the caste. It has other economic effects. 
Girls must be married early. Marriage is a religious duty 
and a-nr»rpt;yfy Faihng heirs of the body, adoption 
IS rec^nized by law. The result of these early marriages is 
immature and feeble children, and the general prevalence of 
marriage leads to an increase of population always pressing 
on the means of subsistence and preventing a marked nse 
in the standard of living. 

Another factor which has hampered economic develop- 
ment has arisen out of the practice of child marriage 
The ambition of the parents is that the girl should marry 
above her within the caste, and in order to secure this 
a great deal of money is spent both on securing the son-in- 
law and on the marriage ceremonies, all of which puts the 
peasa nt into the hands of the moneylend er. This t3rpical 
unj^TOitrctTve' expenditure Eas th6‘ "ifettect of transferrmg 
much of the surplus profit of the land which ought to go 
into the soil in the shape of manures or other improvements, 
into the hands of the usurer, as he supplies a large part of 
the money for the mamage ^ Indeed, in the Punjab the 
alienation of land from agncultural to non-agricultural 
classes (e.g. moneylenders) was prohibited by law in 1900 

Orthodox Hindus are vegetarians, though in the nee, 
provinces they may eat fish The cow is the peculiar object 
of veneration, and no Hindu may therefore kill a cow 
or use her for any purpose except milk Thus the only 
economically useful thmg about a cow when she ceases 
to give miUc is the horns, hides, and bones when she is' 

^ Ib , pp 222-3 

® “ An analysis of workmg-rlass budgets in Bombay showed that where 
an average family income was Ks 52-6 per month, the average cost of 
a marriage was Rs 214, of a funeral Rs 35, and a festival Rs. 18. In 
fHO less than 14% of these Bombay families the expenditure on marriages 
lalone represented more than the family income for the year. In 23% 
lit amounted to more than one-half the total annual income and in 73% 
to something under one-half.” Mwal and Material Progress, 1923, p. 200. 
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dead. The meat has no value. A special untouchable 
caste of Chamars or hide dressers deals with the carcass. 
•Thus a great source of food supply is wasted as the meat 
is not eaten and the old cow uses up the fodder that might 
be kept for good animals The bones are not even used 
as manure, and so they have been largely exported It 
is even impious to kill a bull, and therefore there is a gi*feat 
amount of indiscriminate breeding, which tends to produce 
poor stock even from a nulkmg point of view. 

The Brahmin and Rajput are contaminated if they touch 
the plough, and so, if landowners, they are bound to sublet 
to tenants Some castes cannot touch manure, and it is 
often wasted on that account. 

The higher castes are connected with land-owning. The 
lower castes are the artisans. The weaver of the village 
was a low caste man, and the chamar or skinner still lower. 
iThere was, therefore, a certain degradation attached to 
lindiiitnal work, and persons ^ql^eputa w<3J3dd »jw A d -«^. to 
land Td*llle"Iasr'i^p. A regions men dicant, -e xcites 
more respect than This has 

:ld back mdustrial development and partly accounts 
r the scarcity of hands for factories and mines and for 
the fact that when obtained they are so largely migratory 
and return to the land. To acquire a standing the Indian 
aims either at the possession of land or a clerical, 
administrative, or teaching post. Hence the lack of Indian 
fo remen an d Indian engineers, and the necessity of paying 
foreigners. 

A great deal of the poverty of India is due to the fact 
that consumers increase at the expense of producers. 
Among the Mohammedans the woman is purdah, i.e. she 
is veiled and segregated. She is, therefore, unable to 
become a producer. 

The general effect of Hinduism is that the outlook on 
life is not economic. Whereas the ambition of the man 
m the West is to acquire comfort and amusement, that 
of the East is to acquire dignity and leisure In the East 
dignity " can be enhanced by expensive display, but the 
display takes the more primitive form of generosity to 
others shown either by hospitably entertainmg caste 
fellows or by maintaining a host of dependents. The larger 
is a man’s household, the greater is his repute”.® The 

> Moral and Material Progress, 1923, p. 200. 

* Sir Bampfylde Fuller, Studies in Indian Life and Sentiment. 
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religious outlook on life is to attain “ ment ”, very often 
by indiscriminate charity or by self-abnegation. This 
gives rise to a horde of beggars If a man gets on in the 
world he gathers mnumerable relations and hangers-on, 
he gets very little matenal benefit himself, but presumably 
gets satisfaction out of the respectful salutations of his 
dependents. There is, therefore, httle individual respon- 
sibility and httle mcentive to get on since the proceeds 
enrich others 

(The system of the “ joint family ”, by which several) 
generations live together in patriarchal fashion and supporu 
each other, and in which the earnings of anj’one goes intq 
the general fund, though it does provide an msuranca 
for the whole, does not encourage special effort^ On the 
other hand, if one son through poverty goes to the factory, 
the joint fanuly ” carries on ” and does the work in his 
absence, and he can easily return and fit into the system, 
again. But his earnings also go to support the joint family. 
It is remarkable how well coolies who have emigrated 
get on in the world when they are free of caste restrictions 
and the joint family obligations in such places as Trinidad 
or Fi]i.^ 

In times of stress the Indian cultivator looks to the 
Government for help, it is his ” father and mother ” and 
the protector of the poor ”. Self-help is little understood. 
Group help or Government help is typical 
In the same way Mohammedamsm, being a fatalist 
rehgion, discourages mdividual initiative All happens 
as ordained, why kick against the pricks ? The Bri tish 
regard themselves as co-opera tmg with ^Providence tfiat 
works wTS'.tHem and through them,” and they fi^t_ 
qirc umstances to modify them. The Hindu and~ 
Mohammedan accept circumstances as the unalterable 
will of an outside power. The result is that India, 
economically speaking, is a country of ” the second best ” 
There is no motive for staving 
"The first thing to remember about India is that the 
country is poor, partly because it has to support a population 
which is pressing so constantly up to the margin of its 
resources that every adverse circumstance drives back 
a certain number below the level of subsistence; and 
partly because the ci^tomary standards of life have scarcely 
changed since history began, so that poverty is patiently 
^ K^tsBge, Agnculturai Progress %n the Bombay Prestdency, 
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accepted not merely as a necessary evil but as a natural 
state to which no alternative is known or sought/' ^ 

The Hindu is bom into a caste, only by birth can a man 
become a Hindu The Mohammedan is, however, a 
proselytizer and does not recognize castes in theory, but many 
Mohammedans, who are often the descendants of converted 
Hindus — are almost as much infected by caste prejudices 
as the Hindu, and as we have seen the panahs are always 
creating castes of their own*^ The effect of this caste 
system is to perpetuate the divisions of India, the effect 
of the railways, where the different castes have to enter 
the same carriage, and where a Sudra has the same right 
to as good a seat as the Brahmin, and the effect of the 
factories, where they are inevitably mixed, is to break 
them up. But the creation of new castes goes on and the 
actual weakening of the caste system is not very perceptible 
as yet, and though some observers consider that it is being 
undermined by education and modem industrial practices, 
others can see little change 

** The effect of this permanent maintenance of human 
types is that the population is heterogeneous to an extent 
that it needs actual experience to appreciate. It is no 
question of rich and poor, of town and country, of employer 
and employed ; the differences lie far deeper. The popula- 
tion of a district or a town is a collection of different 
nationalities — almost different species of mankind that 
wiU not eat or dnnk or intermarry with one another . , , 
It is hardly too much to say that by the caste systeni 
the inhabitants of India are differentiated into two thousand 
species of mankind, which in the physical relations of life 
have as little in common as the inmates of a zoological 
garden." ^ 

^ Round Tabu, 19th December, 1923, p. 96. " Diseases are still generally 
ittributed to the visitation of higher powers ; and when sickness occurs 
:he Indian prefers to take steps to propitiate offended deities rather than 
:o disinfect his water supply and to prevent the contamination of his 
ood/* Moral and Material Progress, 1923, p. 218. 

® The number of the adherents of the various religions were in 1911 : — 
Hindus . . 217,500,000 

Buddhists . . 10,700,000 

Christians . . 3,800,000 

Jams . , 11,200,000 

Moslems . ♦ 66,700,000 

Animists . . 10,200,000 

There is scarcely any community in India which has not been more or 
ess affected by the caste spirit. 

® Sit B. Fuller, Studies, p. 41. 
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Thus, when the English became the ruling power in India 
there was no national hfe, and the castes made for a static 
economic condition. Agriculture at the beginning of the 
nmeteenth century was orgamzed on the basis of the self- 
sufficing village, and its self-sufficiency has only been 
graduaSy affected in regions outside the radius of the 
bigger towns 

Sir Theodore Moriso n, uTiting on the Industrial Organiza- 
tion of an Indian Province, in 1906, says ; " Almost every 
\Tllage possesses a blacksmith, a carpenter, a potter, a barber, 
and a washerman, and most villages retain the services of 
some sort of holy man whose blessing upon the fields is 
necessary for a successful harvest. In larger villages there 
will be found a weaver, a cotton carder, an oil man (who 
manufactures oil from seeds), perhaps a petty jeweller 
and a small shopkeeper . . . The grinding of com and the 
spinning of thread are almost universally performed at 
home.” ^ He quotes the following description from an 
inquiry into the economic condition of the agricultural 
and labouring classes in the North-West Provmces and 
Oudh in 1888. The description will show the division 
of the village grain heap and pajnnents in kind, i.e. a natural 
and not a money economy. 

“ When the grain is threshed, the artisans and menials get , 
their perquisites The man who does blacksmith's and 
carpenter’s work gets m this way twenty-five seers of grain 
per plough at each harvest, this being given in barley 
mixed with grain or peas at the spring, and maize or gur or , 
millet at the autumn harvest. The chamar (leather curer) - 
in consideration of repainng the well water bag, providmg 
leather straps and whips, and helping dean the grain 
similarly gets twenty seers at each harvest per plough. 
The washerman gets the same. Many give the same amount 
of grain to the Kahar or Bhish who keeps their houses 
supplied with water during the year, but among the lower 
classes of cultivators or fidd labourers the women of the 
family have to do this work themselves. Similarly the 
potter, in consideration of providing earthen pots during 
the year, gets ten seers of grain per plough per harvest. 
The local priest who lights the Roll fire and looks after 
the village ghosts gets 2J seers per plough at each harvest. 
So, too, beg^irs and the wandering faquir or jogi in whcfse 
round theviSages he, get a handful or two according to the 

* p. 177. 
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piety or generosity of the owner The light gram and 
sweepings of the threshing floor are the chamar’s privilege 
in consideration of the help he gives in threshing and 
winnowing. The meat of dead cattle also falls to him, 
but he does not get the skin. If an animal dies, the hide 
goes to the owner, and the chamar expects 10 or 12 seers 
of course as a fee for curing it. In some cases he is expected 
to mend shoes for nothing. This is much better than the 
rule in the eastern districts where the chamar can claim 
the hide and has thus a direct incentive to poison the 
cattle ” 1 

It follows from ihis that, ihe. industrial development 
could not be large because there was no division of labour. 
The mass of the labounng classes in India were men who 
worked on their own account, and not as wage-earners 
for an employer, and during the nineteenth century the 
bulk of them remained in this position. But as the century 
advanced the village artisans have been drawn on more 
and more to execute the public works and to retain them 
the village remuneration has had to go up by leaps and 
bounds. 

_Pne result of the great poverty of the Indian masses in 
the past is that the only market worth catenng for was that 
of the Courts. Indeed, the places where the Courts held 
camp were the towns of their day, and the artisans were 
gathered round them to carry out the manufacture of 
articles of luxury and repair and make arms and so on. 

There was in India , n o . real , mar ket ou tside these centres, 
lack of communicatio ns prevented "the rise^of "HisTfiDuting 
agencies or nuddle nimi and the surpl us village production 
was too smah to make it worth while to organize a collection 
of siicITgoocis. A village had to be self-sufficing, and there 
was an almost complete absence of trade except at a few 
accessible points on the coast and nvers. Even to-day 
the difficulty of reaching the masses is deterrent to the 
development of manufacturing in India, and the goods 
that are sold pass through the hands of an undue proportion 
of middlemen.® 

The effect of the self-sufficiency of the village has been 
that men had little or no chance of learning about ne\y 

^ An Inquiry into ihe Economic Condition of the Agricultural and 
Ijibounng Classes in the North-West Provinces and Oudh, 1888, pp. 24-5, 
quoted Morison, p. 179. 

® See p. 225, quoting Industrial Commission, 
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methods of production, new mechanical appliances, new 
varieties of gram or cotton The peasant had no 
opportunity of finding out what devices for lifting water 
or crushing sugar cane have been invented or what degree 
of success they have achieved . The hand weaver is 
in the same position, he has no opportunity of learning 
of the mechanical improvements by which the efficiency 
of his loom could be enormously increased, and he continues 
to ply his craft in the fatiguing and ineffective fashion 
which his predecessor^ followed a thousand years ago '' ^ 

During the past century this isolation though not broken 
down has been broken into to a considerable extent 

There has been first and foremost the tremendous fact 
of the railways, which have led to a great movement of 
people The Indian population has taken very kindly 
to railway travel, and one of the most paying items of the 
railway budget is the money derived from pilgrims. 

The isolation has also been broken into by the increase 
of population and^he need for the extension ofcultivatiorT* 
Thus great^nal colcmes have'Been'c^^^^ in the Punjab, 
and himdreds of thousands of people have migrated or 
been helped to move to fill them. 

The need_ of Indian coolies as labourers on the tea 
plantations of Assam led to their importation from other 
parts of India. Bengal with its jute mills, tea gardens, 
and coal mines, 'has received nearly two million immigra nts 
from other provinces, ’while the United Provinces s^BSs 
out 800,000 of its people to earn a livelihood elsewhere . . . 
In Assam the immigrants, of whom two-fifths of a million 
are from Chota Nagpur, are attracted by the tea gardens, 
while m Burma they go chiefly to work in the rice mills 
and oil works, or as agncultural labourers ; a quarter 
of a million are natives of Madras and an eighth of a million 
come from East Bengal Throughout India the larger 
towns are great centres of attraction, and in Calcutta and 
Bombay about three-quarters of the inhabitants are 
immigrants^ The recruitmen t of labourers for Ceylon, 
Malaya, the West Indies, andTAfnca has led to considerable 
transplantation of the population The ^jiemand^^of^ 
guMic_woiJ:s also tended to break up the isolation of the 
\upSiein 5 y their demand for labour „fot ,xoiistniction- 


^ Monson, op. cit., p. 6. 
® Gajt, op, cit., p, 628, 
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The relief j aprks undertaken at the time of the famines 
also led to the dra\^T[ng of people out of the villages with 
consequent infiltration of new ideas. The demand for such 
special commeria al crons as indigo, cotton, rice, and tea has 
led to an organization of the growth, collection, transport 
of the products, and a coiTCsponding exchange as against 
food grams, oil, tea, and sugar This tends to break up 
the :3elf-sufficing nature of the village as it must sell to buy 
and bu\' to live. One of the reasons for the great absorption 
of coin by India is that she is replacing a natural economy 
by money payments 

Hundreds of thousands were required to build the railways. 
Coolies, as we have already seen, could no longer be kept 
in a semi-servile condition when the railwa5rs offered good 
terms and alternative employment. More than seven 
hundred thousand Indians are regularly employed on the 
railways.^ The railways also needed coal and persons like 
the Kamiya of Behar, who had been practically serfs bound 
to the soil, left their employment and ivent into mines. 
In many cases this led to attempts to recover them by 
violence.^ 

The industrial development and the great demand for 
'' hands ” led to recruiting that went far afield. Labourers 
for Bengal were recruited in the Northern Circars or in the 
North-West Provinces, About 90 per cent of them were 
imported from places outside Bengd in 1918, and for the 
Bombay Mills they come from the Deccan and Central 
India As the labourers do not stay long but return to 
the land, there is a constant infiltration of new ideas from 
this change of employment. Two million persons only 
out of 319 millions may be employed in the factones, mines 
and other workshops, but the constant substitution makes 
the actual numbers affected much larger. 

In judging Indian labour one must remember the 
difficulties of training a mediaeval agricultural people. 
How primitive are the conditions into which a modem 
factory system is being introduced may be seen from the 
following description. “ When mines are recruited with 
untrained and untutored huntsmen who arrive at the pit- 
head with their bows and arrows slung across their backs ; 
when cotton mill operatives are townsmen only for the 

^ In 1922, 735,789 Indians, 11,831 Anglo-Indians, 6,858 Europeans. 

® Dr. Saise informs me that the last case of an attempt to recover 
a Kamiya ** with violence ” within his knowledge was 1898. 
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time bemg, and are perpetually hankering after their 
ancestral plot to which they will return in due season 
to cultivate the land , when kbour is either m the highest 
degree migratory and fluid so that for example it can be 
an accepted practice to send railwaymen back to their 
homes on four months’ leave without pay, or else confined 
by custom and heredity vwthin the ngid moulds of caste, 
so that a water carrier is not a water carrier by choice 
or for a while, but by descent and for the whole of his 
natural life, it becomes meaningless to speak of labour 
in terms of a system which works through negotiations, 
committees, trade imions, and shop stewards.” ^ 

The attempt to introduce better agncultural methods 
has aho led to a great movement to reach the people m 
the villages The distnbution of seed, the peripatetic 
engineers who bore wells, and even erect gasolene engines 
to work them, the promotion of co-operative societies, 
all these are acting as solvents of isolation and promoters 
of economic unity 

Before the days of the English there were no industrial 
or commercial towns, the industrial population outside 
the villages collected round Courts or camps and towns 
rose, fell, and decayed hke the kingdoms. Jt_jffig3_the 
Enghsh who founded Cawnpore, Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta. The nse of great towns on a more permanent 
basis and especially of the great seaports has attracted 
a town population As they must be fed and as they must 
trade to live, the ac tua l breakdown of isolation within 
a twenty-mile radius of a'bfg-towir is striking, and leads 
many observers who do not know the country distncts 
to thmk that the transition from isolation to exchange 
is even more rapid than it is. As railways, relief works, 
and mdustrial undertakmgs on a large scale only began 
in the last half of the nineteenth century, and as it took 
a generation for their effects to tell, one can only reckon 
the solvent, as acting effectively in the last thirty years, 
when the change is marked. But in that period there hasj 
emerged a national India, and for good or for evil India 
has become part of the modem world, feehng the effect 
of variations in prices all over the world and growing jts 
crops for sale in the mtemational markets. Cultivation 
"Ibr subsistence is being gradually given up, the old self- 


^ Round Table f Dec,, 1923, p, 100, 
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sufficing existence is being rapidly undermined. Prices 
which formerly varied enormously from region to region 
are now equalized, and the lives of the humblest peasants 
are affected by the rise or fall m the value of the rupee. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century one must 
picture India as consisting of long chams of isolated self- 
sufficing villages. The roadless state was encouraged 
to prevent invasions There were practically no money 
payments outside the towns, except for taxes, artisans 
being remunerated in kind. The country then, as now, 
was agricultural There was no wage paid labour and no 
labour market 

During The eighteenth century the English had bought 
cottons and white calicoes for export either to Europe or 
to the Far East, West Africa, and the Amencan plantations 
The T ravers were so poor that the Company had ' o ad\ aiicc 
them the money for their living, and also give them the yam 
with which to work. There was considerable difficulty in 
eventually getting the cotton piece goods against which the 
money had been advanced and the yam provided. The result 
was that a good deal of supervision was necessary, and 
this gave rise no doubt to sweating and extortion by the 
middlemen or supervisors. The doth obtained was very 
unequal in quality,^ and the famines and internal troubles 
interrupted the supplies. When an alternative and cheap 
supply of regular quality was obtainable from British 
factories without the need for all the complicated system 
of advances and supervision, the factory piece goods began 
to oust the Indian piece goods The import instead of the 
export of piece goods was a new feature of the trade of the 
early mneteenth century. Arkwnght’s water frame came 
into use in England from 1770, and the power loom for 
cotton weaving was largely adopted after 1815. As the 
English cotton manufacturers expanded, the machine-made 
piece good§ were exported to India and, the Far East, and 
took the place of the export of cotton piece goods which 
had been the mainstay of the Indian export trade. 

An attempt had been made by the East India Company 
to introduce sil^ goods into Europe from Bengal, and a 
certain exporroiraw silk and silk piece goods was promoted. 

The company brought over planters from the West 
Indies, where indigo had been grown, to develop indigo 

^ The same trouble with home-made woollen cloth, viz- the inequality 
of the products, was also characteristic of the English hand-loom weaver. 
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planting in Bengal. To start tlie industry they advanced 
nearly a million sterling. There was a special demand 
for mdigo at this period as the French revolution, having 
freed the negroes, had destroyed the indigo plantations 
in the French colonies The rapid expansion ot ihc cotton 
industry in England and the adoption by the Navi- of dark 
blue for its uniforms gave rise to an unprecedented demand 
for dyes, especially for indigo, which was bemg met from 
India. 

The luxury manufactures for the Courts dwindled with 
their eclipse. The conditions under which the artisans 
had worked for this trade in the middle of the seventeenthi 
century, according to Bernier, does not make one regret 
the disappearance of these conditions. 

" It should not be inferred that the workman is held 
in esteem or arrives at a state of independence Nothing 
but sheer necessity or blows of a cudgel keeps him employed ; 
he never can become nch, and he feels it no triflmg matter 
if he have the means of satisfying the cravings of hunger 
and covering his body with the coarsest garment If 
money be gained it does not in any measure go into his 
pocket but only serves to increase the wealth of the 
merchant.” ^ This state of affairs seems to have been little 
altered by the eighteenth century. The Abbe Dubois wrote 
“ As soon as it is known that an artist of great skill exists 
in any district he is immediately carried off to the palace o^ 
the ruler, where he is shut up for hfe and compelled to toil 
without remission and with little recompense 

There w'as a considerable local s hip-buildm g industry 
for fte coasting tradp. The profits of "the'lEast India 
Company, which was still a monopoly up to ^1813, was 
partly derived from its trade as an intermediary in the 
Far East as well as from the trade between the East In^es 
and Europe. Spices, including cinnamon, cloves, nutm^s, 
mace, and pepper were still brought home, also indigo, 
saltpetre, and raw silk. The courts also continued to take 
a certain amoimt of imported luxury goods. The funda- 
mental change by which England was going to supply 
a large part of the cotton goods worn by the wealthier 
classes, and by which India was going to supply vast 
quantities of raw materials and foodstuffs was as yet 
un&rseen in 1813. Jhe great demand in India for 


^ Moreland, Akbar to A urangz^. 
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engineering equipment and hardware was also fifty years’ 
ahead, as was also the decline of the wooden ship-building 
industry before the greater efficiency of the iron steamer, 
The volume of the trade has increased enormously, and 
its character has completely altered during the past century. 

At the begmning of the nineteenth century, even under 
the English peace, internal trade was hindered by tolls at 
market places, tolls on the roads and tolls between states. 

And into this “ decomposed- soc iety ’’ based on religions 
actively opposed, with a rigid caste exclusiveness practised 
by the majority of the people, i e. the Hindus, came the 
most energetic, individualistic, and at the time the most 
technically capable people in the world. They have 
started changes which are taking India over, economically 
speaking, from the fifteenth to the twentieth century, 
they have created an economic unity which will initiate 
a national Indian unity instead of the political unity of 
the bureaucratic, honest, and efficient rule of foreigners. 
It is typical of the responsibility England has felt for India 
that the annual report on that country should have been 
called a refiort on the Moral and Material Progress of 
India. 

Sir W. Hunter, in a lecture given in 1880, imagines 
what a Hindu of the eighteenth century would think if 
he revisited India at that date ^ 

“ I have supposed that his first surprise at the outward 
physical changes had subsided, that he had got accustomed 
to the fact that thousands of square miles of jungle which in 
his time were inhabited only by wild beasts have been turned 
into fertile crop lands, thatieyer smitten swamps have been 
covered with healthy, well-drained cities , that the moimtain 
walls which shut off the interior of India from the seaports, 
have been pierced by roads and scaled by railways ; that 
the great nvers which formed the barriers between provinces 
and desolated the country with their floods have now been 
controlled to the uses of man, spanned by bridges, and tapped 
by canals. But what would strike him as more surprising 
than these outward changes is the secunty of the people. In 
provinces where every man from tlie prince to the peasant, 
a hundred years ago, went armed, he would look round in 
vain for matchlock or a sword. He would find the multi- 
tudinous native states of India, which he remembered in 


* hidia of the Queen, p. 98. 
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jealous isolation broken only by merciless wars, now trading 
quietly with each other, bound together by railways and 
roads, by the post and the telegraph ... He would see the 
country dotted with imposing edifices in a strange foreign 
architecture of which he could not guess the uses He would 
ask what wealthy prince had reared for himself that spacious 
palace ^ He would be answered that the building was no 
pleasure house for the nch, but a hospital for the poor. 
He would inquire, in honour of what new deity is this 
splendid shrine ^ He would be told that it was no new 
temple to the gods, but a school for the people Instead of 
bristling fortresses, he would see courts of justice ; in place 
of a Mohammedan general in charge of each district, he 
would find an English magistrate ; instead of a swarming 
soldiery, he would discover a police ^ 

^ Cf. also a cpcech in the Imperial Council Chamber by Sir Dinshaw 
Wacna, quoted Lovett, Indian Nationalism, p. 110, “What was justica 
in the tune of the Moghuls > What was justice in the time of the 
Mahrattas ^ I anpeal to inv countrymen never to forget when we talk] 
of law and justice that we are indebted to Englishmen for these invaluablei 
boons,*' 
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I. 1765-1857. The Creation of a Basis for Economic 
Progress. Law and Order. 

II. 1857-1899. Public Works and the Transformation 
of India. 

III. 1899-1914. The new Nationalism and the new 
Government Policy. The period of 
conscious national development of 
Agriculture and Industry. 

COR the past century and a half Indian economic history 
* may be divided into three periods, the first of which 
began in 1765, when the right of collecting the revenue in 
Bengal was given to Clive, and ended with the Mutiny of 
1857. At the earher date the Company began to depend 
upoif revenue from administration instead of profits from 
trade, and at the later date the Government itself took over 
the whole responsibility and ruled direct These years o:l 
Company rule may be termed the period of the establishmenlj 
of law and order, which are the essential basis of economiq 
progress. 

The second period covers the years between two great 
Viceroys — ^Dalhousie and Curzon. The Mutmy not merely 
changed the form of government, it ushered in a period of 
rapid railway building, and the coming of the railways is 
the real dmdmg line in the economic history of India. The 
creation of ^eat engineering undertakings which trans- 
formed India are the outstanding economic feature of the 
years 1857 to 1899, and the penod may be termed the era 
of the Public Works. 

“’T'he Viceroyalty of Curzon began a third period, the period 
of conscious and accelerated national development The 
years from 1899 to the present day are chara^lenzed by a 
growing .sense of Indian nationalism, greater activity and 
initiative on the part of the Government, and the begmmngs 
of the ligricultura,! and industrial revolutions in India. 
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1765-1857 

The Creation of a Basis for Econoshc Progress by 
THE Establishment of Law and Order 

Synopsis 

(a) 1765-1815 

The control of the India Company by Pitt's India Act. 

Kew British policy for n 2 .ti\e i?-cc& 

Importance of the views prevailing in England Laissez faire and 
the reaction both felt in India 

1793 The permanent soH’cm^nt o. the land Revenue m Bengal, 

The trade situation in 1SJ3 

{h) 1815--1S33. . 

1813. Trade to India thrown open. 

1807 and 1822. Settlement of the land Revenue on a temporary 
basis in other parts, 

(c) 1833-1857 

1833 The East India Company ceased to trade. 

Xew objects developed for export. Jute, oilseeds. New imports — 
cotton piece goods 

Planters in India — indigo, tea, cofiee 

Abolition of internal tariffs 

The abolition of the status of slavery, 1843 

The Legal Codes 

, The East Ind ia Company was founded in 1600 under a 
Charter from the Crown^ and as far as Enghsh merchants 
were concerned it had a monopoly of the trade in all the 
ilands and seas between the Cape of Good Hope and Cape 
teom. Its express purpose was to q||Ty on trade from 
certain “factones” or stations, and not to establish a 
dominion in India Commercially speaking, for the larger 
part of the seventeenth century it was far behind the Dutch 
j Company, and the difficulty of getting a sufficiently large 
[supply of spices under the Dutch monopoly led it to develop 
'new lines of trade, such as indigo and saltpetre. The English 
,were the first to bring cotton piece goods to Europe, although 
these had formed the staple of the mter-Asiatic trade for 
centuries, the cotton goo^ of India being used to pilrchase 
^ spices of the islands 

-In the eighteenth century, owing to the ad; ^yitg of the 
up of the Moghul Em pire, and tfiRgonse- 
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quent insecuxity, the British were driven to assert their 
position by arms if they wished to retain their trade. Up to 
the middle of the century the Compary’s agcrt' were onlyi 
responsible to the Directors of the Company, and these were 
supervised by an occasional Parliamentary inquiry, generally, 
a matter of bargain for an advance loan by the Company to 
the Government before the grant of the new charter With 
the virtual conquest of Bengal at the Battle of Plassey m 
1757, it fell to the Company to reconstruct a territory as 
welTas carry on trade. In 1265 J;hey were given the Diwani, 
or the right to collect the revenues, and a few commercial 
hgents began handhng the resources of the nchest part of, 
India in the name of an Emperor. The opulence and 
arrogance of the returned Nabob roused pubhc opinion at 
home, and Parliament began to assert its supervisory power 
in order to see that " a hew and vast experiment of mlmg 
a distant and alien face was properly conducted A 
regulating Act‘was passed in 1773 w hich„^t up a form of 
Parliamentary control, subol?imafe 3 ~^Iie Presidencies of 
"Mad ras and Bombay to Bengal, and established a Supreme 
Court with* English lawyers. "ITie Declar9.t6 ry: -Ac.t'~QT. 3 y^p ., 
JKiwevef , ‘directed that their own law* and usage should be 
applied to the people in the country, Thus the two great 
principles which have governed the British in their dealings 
with native races were laid down, viz. that Parliament 
would do its best to secure them from exploitation by 
commercial adventurers by assummg control and that their 
own law and customs should be left intact Eadismeiit^ 
control was considerably strengthened by Pitt’s Act of 
1784. Thus the indefimfe doimnion derived from Moghul 
sources in the foim of the Diwani of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, was graduaJkr overlaid by new sovereignty derived 
from Parhament ” 

Great Bntam was inchned more and more towards 
and free trade whenTndia came under her control. 
rr''^|ls^ou^t that as much money as possible should be 
left to fructify in the pockets* of the people. Therefore, the 
economic principles on which Great Bntain would, try to 
administer India would be exactly thosefaiss^^/afre principles 
that were then regarded as universal truths , Internal 
tariffs Would be abolished, a low taaff for revenue only wou],d 
mevitaSy Be'set up, the IncTdence^lKe land revenue would 

. ^ Montagu Chelmsford Report^ p. 25. 

* Ibid., p, 26. 
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be fixed as low as possilSe so that the balanoe might 
“ 'fructify ” for the general benefit and slavery would be 
abolished The great thing was to e stab hsh law juad order 
so that everyone should be able to”seek out their own 
advantage freely These were the pnnciples that were 
gradually applied to India. 

As time went on, however, it was found that the surplus 
did not necessanly “fructify”, but was spent on litigation or 
expensive marriage ceremonies. The very certainty of 
justice induced a litigious people to undertake fresh law- 
suits and unproductive expenditure. It was found that 
individuals in India waited for the Government to do things 
for them, and that India itself could not provide capital, 
so that gradually an elaborate system of economic 
paternalism was developed for India after 1857, even before 
the r eaction from laissez fair e. datmg from the ’nineties, 
began in England itself ^ 

The East India Company had suffered from constant 
deficits arising out of the wars and civil strife, which were a 
result of its endeavour to keep order It could not spare 
the money for any large schemes of development When the 
British Government took over the responsibility for IndSl 
in 1857, the railways were becoming so potent an instrument 
in maintaining peace that the Government was able to turn 
its attention to other things ^ The Queen’s Proclamation] 
on 1st November, 1858, stated that peaceful industry was to| 
be stimulated, works of public utility and improvement' 
were to be promoted, and the Government was to be 
administered for the benefit of all Her Majesty’s subjects 
in India. " In their prosperity wjll be our strength, in their 
contentment our security, m their gratitude our great 
reward ” was the conclusion of the meajfige 

Therefor e there was a considerable exten sion of theGovem- 
ment's ewnoniic functions after iB^yf’wlucli couSteractecC 
^e ikisWi Jatre tendency in which the administrators had 
jbeen reared in England. Moreover, the Bntish Government, 
having dissolved the Company, was bound to “ go one better 
Hence the great activity in^Pubhc Works. These public 
worlcs did not pay ” directly m the form of diyidrads, 
and were a great dram on Indian_feance for many ye ars, 
although they stimulat^the whole e conom ic life of 

^ Troops cottld only be moved ten miles a day ; vrith. flie raEvrays 
miles could be covered in a day. Indtmn Adminisiratiim tntiSie past 
years, im, C. 5713. 
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By iS^^J^ssez/atrs-WSS to a great extent discredited in 
England itsdf, a sort of State socialism had set m, the 
series of factory, mines, and education Acts had created in 
England an army of inspectors, and Englishmen had become 
used toTegulation Thus, partly owing to the violent adverse 
criticism of Indian nationalists and partly owing to the 
mcreased belief in Government action in England, there was 
a great stimulus to fresh Government action in India, and 
the idea of the creation of a new agriculture and a neW'? 
industry with Government assistance began to take shape. 
By 1900 not merely the railways, but the irrigation works 
paid well, and it was possible, therefore, to consider a much 
larger outlay on schemes m the future and to extend the 
sco]^ of all Government operations. It is interesting to 
conjecture how far the constructive policy of the Govern- 
ment m India, begun after 1857, reacted on the Government 
in England and helped to produce the reaction in England 
from laissez faire, and to consider how far those adminis- 
trators like Macaulay, who were trained in India, and after- 
wards became influential in British politics, brought their 
ideas with them from India It is also interesting to see how 
little the experience of India was utilized for the new tropical 
colonies in Afnca and Malaya ; they seem to have been 
developed, except in forestry matters, uninfluenced by 
Indian administrators, probably because they were under the 
Colonial and not the India Office. Their development was 
' yiprovised , as Sir F. Lugard puts it, and India was not 
tlm model. ' The native chiefs were, as far as possible, 
encouraged in the tropical colonies to carry out their own 
improvements. In India two-thirds of the country was 
brought directly under British rule. This meant that 
Western civihzation has played, and may continue to play, 
a large and direct part in the development of India, while 
in the new Crown colonies the mfluence was indirect 

The years between 1765 and 1857 have a cleavage at 
. ^ 33 l.ihe .date at which the Company ceased to trade. 

B etween 1765 ^d’ 1833 there are certain outstanding 
laimmarks. In I7<il3 the permanent settlement of B engal 
wa^ up^ertaltlh, wnicli fixed _,the land reirenue pajunents 
over a l£^ge area. Owing to the restriction of markets on 
t^ Continent during the Na^leonic wars, there was an 
trading monopoly of the Company and an 
iMi^nt demand that ail Englishmen should be able to 
"with India In 181^ this was conceded, and although 
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the Company still continued to trade, and still had a 
monopoly of the China trade, it was not the sole trader ^ 
The Company’s trade dumdled after 1813, -and its political 
activities became more and more premifi^ht. Revenue, no t 
trade, be caime 1 m^r^ngingly its objective. The'^’KSST'Ira^ 
that a new class of merchants began to organke Indian 
commerce after the abolition of the Company’s monopoly^ 
They were not bound by tradition, nor had they to wait for 
the Company’s orders and adjust themselves to the Company’s 
finance Although many of them were old factors of the 
Company, they now had a free hand They put the trade ol 
India on a broader footing, and started new exports® 
They were essentially anxious to get raw materials for the 
industrial revolution,! and it was they who j-in < tod 1 Iio export 
of cotton piece goods from England to India The Companv 
had exported piece goods from India to Europe and the 
Far East, and would not have cut out one of the most 
promising lines of its own trade 

The chief categories of the Company’s export trade prior 
to 1833 consisted in raw si lk, silk go ods, caheoes, spicS> 
saltpetre, ivory, and ii^igo 7 It isTHIeresting to notice that 

1 The East India Company's monopoly of trade had included all seas 
and territories trom the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of ^Magellan 
All trade was thrown open withm this area except that to Cfama, and the 
trade to India itself could only be carried on after a licence had been 
obtained from the East India Company, and for the issue of this, which 
they had no power to refuse without appeal, a fee was paid. But this 
permission wa*. limited to the trade between England and India, only 
the Company' could export to the European mainland or carry on a trade 
betvi’een India and other parts of the East, Permission to trade was only 
accorded to those who used, what was for the day, a very large ship, 
vw. one of 350 tons, to keep the trade “ in respectable hands ", This 
shows the change which came when steamships inaugurated a parcels 
traffic. When a man could charter 40 cubic feet of space, much smaller 
traders could do business with India. 

* “ It appears certain that the trade wnth India, whether of import or 
export, has materially increased since 1814, and that the mcrease has 
been effected by private merchants, while the trade of the Company has 
experienced a diminution. The House will find it stated in some part of 
the evidence that the trade has been recently attended with loss, at the 
same time there is sufficient evidence that the taste and demand for 
British manufactures has been gradually progressive since the openmg of 
the trade and that those manufactures have found their way to parts of 
tndia and the neighbouring countries which they had not been able to reach 
j^eviously." Report on East India and China Trade, 1821, vi, p. 197. 

' ® It wiU be noticed that it is never the Indian trader who has sought 
the European marlset but the European trader who has had to seek 
■qiut the native trader and develop the overseas trade That has been the 
cfeswacf^enstic of thdindian export trade with Europe from the sixteenth 
©eathry^ ^ is the European who has opened out the new avenues o| 
who has started many new industries in India itself. 
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the Aiaeiicaawar of 1812, in cutting ofi the British supplie: 
of raw cotton, led to an export of raw cotton from India; 
and an attempt to develop its culture ’■ 

i^the Company’s share of the trade w^ declining, the 
revOTue to be obtaiheid Tfom taicatipn jEjecame ^l-mportant. 
Indeed, the Directors declared, m 182X, that it wls only the 
China trade that paid. T he land tax^ wa^ settled on qmte 
different Imes from that ^f" 1793, m &Iadras, Bombay, and 
the United Provinces, i.e. on the lines of penodica l, not 
permanent, settlemen t Inquiries were held in 1828 into 
slavery with a view to its abolition, and in 18^2 the Governor- 
Gcneral, Bentinck, refused to let slaves be moved from one 
British distnct to another, thus preventing, to a certain 
extent, the internal traffic in slaves. In 1843 the, legal 
status of slavery was abolished, i.e. no one could any longer 
claim a man to be his slave if fhe slave chose to assert his 
freedom.® 

All through this period there was a constant succession 
oj warsT " Sciridia, a Mahratta chief, had brought Jn French 
diBcers to instruct and command his army'of 40,000 men. 
In Southern India, the Mohammedan ruler of Mysore, 
Tipoo Sultan, had brought in another French officer to train 
his army. The Company was bound to undertake military 
measures, and Wellesley began the era of fresh armexations, 
chiefly because Tndia had become part of the duel between 
the French and the English ® The Madras Presidency took 
practically its present shape after the fall of Tipoo in 1799. 
The Mahrattas were checked m the war of 1802-4, and m 
the last Mahratta war of 1817-18, when the Bombay 
Presidency was settled on its present hnes, Sind being added 
later The years 1823-8 saw the first Burmese war, 18^ 
the Afghan war, and 1845-49 the Sikli wars which ended in 
the acquisition of the Punjab The constant succession of 
military undertakings shows the difldculty of estabhshing 
order in Indu. The expansion in the North was the most 
marked. Assam, the Punjab, Jhansi, Nagpur and Oudh, 
were all successively added to the onginal Bengal, Biliar, 
and Onssa, and there was an extension of British influence 
overseas to Lower Burma 

Wars have to be pmd for, and fresh outbreaks guarded 

^ Report on Trade^ East Indies, and China, 1821, vi. 

* See pp. 171-4* 

^ When Napoleon went to Suez, Nelson wrote : I have his dispatches 
me, and if the French can get there Bombay is their first object/* 
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against, and the military situation dominated the economic 
by creating deficits which prevented the consideration of any 
constructive policy of development as long as the Company 
had to proceed “ with a trowel in one hand and a sword in 
the other Th^ first essential was law and order 

In 1833 it was held to be incompatible to unite trade and^ 
Government 

""''A company that maintained armies and retailed tea, 
that carried a sword in one hand and a ledger in the other 
was a contradiction, and had she traded with success woulc 
have been a prodigy It was impossible for her to pay thS, 
attention to details that is indispensable to the carrying 01 
of commerce with advantage," was the verdict of a con- 
temporary writer ^ 

Even before 1833, the Company had not been allowed to 
proceed without considerable supervision In 1812 an 
inquiry had been undertaken into the mat^agcment of its 
affairs before the Charter was rjagwed in and another 
searching inquirj^^ was held in ^223. The r^lt of this last 
was that the East India Company ceased to be a trader, its 
former dividends were guaranteed at the rate of ten per cent 
by the Government, and it became the administrative 
instrument for carrying on the government of India. The 
China trade was thrown open at the same time, and ordinary 
traders could henceforth carry on trade between India and 
the Far East, and this tended to stimulate Indian trade 
still further The British Government being strongly idissez 
fatre did not wish to undertake the Government of India 
itself, and it felt that the Company, knowing the conditions 
so well, was best left to run the countr}^ 

Macaulay, in his speech to the House of Commons in 
1833, spoke of the Company's work as the establishment 
of order where it had found confusion" and congratulated 
the House that the petty dynasties which had kept all 
India in constant agitation had been quelled " and that the 
" predatory tribes who in the middle of last century passed 
annually over the harvests of India with the destructive 

1 The remarkable ease with which the English established their rule was 
explained by the French missionary, Abb6 Dubois, who was in India 
between 1792 and 1823, “ Their effort and anxiety to make the people 
less unhappj'' than they had been hitherto, above all their inviolable respect 
tor the customs and religious beliefs of the country,” and the protection 
^ey afforded to the weak against the strong “ had all contributed to the 
«50n^hdataon of their power more than their victories 6r their conquests 

* HacCultoch, of Commerce^ p. 535 (1837), 
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rapidity of a hurricane '' had been hunted to their strong- 
holds He continued, I see a Government anxiously 
bent on the public good Even m its errors I recognize a 
paternal feehng^ towards the great people committed to its 
chafge"^^ From 1823 onwards it administered in trust ' 
for England. Its affairs were a subject of constant inquiry, 
and one commission was held before the Charter of the 
Companj7 was renewed in 1813, another m 1821, and a very 
exhaustive inquiry m i83i.</"The i mpo rtance of ^India to 
England in the first half of the century lay in the fact that^ 
India supplied som# of the essential raw materials — ^hides,j 
oil, dyes, jute, and cotton required for the industrial^ 
revolution in England, and at the same time afforded a, 
growing market for English manufactures of iron and 
cotton at a time when '"the buying power of the continent 
\vas ^'restricted, owing to the after effects of the French 
wars India also began to supply both tea and sugar in 
this period 

Nothing is more interesting than to watch the new policy 
which England was going to apply to her protected peoples 
being %vorked out during these years in India. Up to the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, England was the great 
dave trader, and apparently felt no such responsibility for 
coloured peoples as Spain had shown m her dealings with the 
native peoples of Spanish America The agents of the East 
India Company ruthlessly exploited tlie j^itnatiop in He ngal 
at first, and if they we re no worse than the nati vajulers whom 
they had displaced, they do not for a short period seem to 
have been much better. But the doctiiiLe.Q f responsib ility, 
^d development instead of explmtation, was asserted quite 
and the trial of Warren Hastings, one of the least 
^pal and most reforming of the Indian administrators of 
the eighteenth century, served to assert the principle that 
fHe'English would insist on honesty in the administration of 
t^f subject peoples. The same idea of preventing extortion 
Ie<f to the permanent settlement of the revenues of Bengal. 
The principle of personal freedom continued to be asserted 
in the efforts taken to put an end to the widespread system 
of slavery in India. 

It is also very interesting to see how steadily the Company 
r efused t o let En glishmen settle in India for the purpose of 
land cultivation No one but indigo planters under a special 
pennit were allowed to live outside the towns. The reason 
given was the possible friction of natives and white men, and 
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the fact that a white man might easily lead a revolt against 
the Company^ The economic results of this prohibition 
were that although therewere large areas of vacant land which 
Englishmen might have taken up and cultivated as large 
farms, they could not do so/and the t3^ical cultivation of 
the ryot was not affected by any alien system being intro- 
duced, as in Ireland, at a time when England stiU fervently 
believed in the large farm. ,The lani^revenue was se-^ed 
at so high- axate under the Comw^s seHleinent that a large 
number of the great landowners of Beng^ were forced to sell 
their estates Had it been possible foilfiie English to settle 
in India at this time, they might have bought these estates, 
substituting Enghsh overlords or adventurers for Indian 
zemindars. The rigid pohoy of exclusion by the Company 
(prevented this expropriation by aliens.^ 

The years from 1833 to 1857 witnessed the ad optio#t)£ ja 
^nffonn coinage for India in 1835, and* the’~creJ M^^^g. 
^entrSSed s;^tem of finance for the whole of In diSro^fe^ 
Prior to that each Presidency had been responsible for its 
own borrowing, revenue, and expenditure. Henceforth 
special revenues or grants were merely assigned to the 
provmces by the Government of India The most important 
economic development of the period was, however, the 
.starting of new objects of trade in jute, tea, cofiee, hides, raw 
cotton, and oil seeds. 

For the first time, in 1833, Enghshmen were allowed to set 
up " as planters in India, and as slavery had been aboHsEed 
iiTfliewestlndies in the same year, men began to take up 
land in India, where cheap labour was available. After 1833 
Indian trade began to assume its modem form of the rna^ 
Export of important raw materials,® and the new products 
^atly outweighed the old in importance and value. '.TJie 
^t result of the freeing of the slaves in the West Indies was 

^ The European's in India unconnected with the service either of the 
Company or of the King in 1828 were given as — 

1,595 Bengal, about one-third of whom were connected with mdigo, 
116 Fort St George, 

236 Bombay, 

19 other. 

1,966 

Of these the majority were in trade, others were missionaries. 
Rep, 1831--2, Viu, p. 347, where the whole question of the settlement of 
Europeans in India is discussed. 

VS3X-2, viii, p, 37h 
note 1, p, 307, 
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to lead to the development of an export trade in sugar from 
India. 

Jute had first been sent back by the Company’s servants 
in 1^5 as a substitute for hemp, but technically it vas 
impossible to work it successfully till 1833. The quantity of 
jute exported in 1828 \vas364ia5±.<.KQrtl]L,£62 The Crim ean 
VQT, by cutting off the supplies of Russian flax and hemp,' 
and by increasing the demand for bags, gave an enormous 
.stimulus to the trade From 1858-63 the average annual 
export of jute from Calcutta was 967,724 cwt. In 1872-3 
the exports of raw Jhte weire worth 4} millions sterling ® 

Coffee -plan tmg was commenced in South India in the 
Wynaad in 1840, and in 1862 .there were 9,932 acres imder 
cultivation m that district. By 1865 there were 200 estates, 
covering 14,613 acres, and the exports m 1860-1 amounted 
• to 19,119,209 lb In Coorg coffee-planting was begun in 
1854, 73,306 acres were under cultivation in 1870 

The cultivation of tea. showed great possibilities before 
the 'Company ceased to rule. The Directors had started 
tea-plantmg in 1834, and than gave two-thirds of its gardens 
to the Assam Tea Company. For years it made no profit, 
aM in 1846 its 20s. shares sold at 2s. 6d. The first private 
garden was started in 1852 By 1858 there*were fifty and 
the As^tn" Company’s shares were at a premium. The 
development in the /sixties was yeJX r^Eid- In 1830 there 
was one tea estate — ^that of the Assam Company with 1,876 
acres 5delding 216,000 lb. By 1870 there were 295 pro- 
prietors with 31,303 acres, yielding 6,251,143 lb. of tea 
By 1872-3 the plantations covered 304,582 acres, with a 
•yield of 14,670,171 lb.® 

There had been continual trouble between the indigo 

^ Imports into England from India. 


Hides 

Hemp 

. cwt. 

. cwt. 

1833, 

29,337 

34,000 

1843. 

108,487 

227,812 

1844. 

Lms(^ 

bushels 

2,163 

64,024 

237,960 

Cotton 

mill, lb. 

32 

65 

88*6 

Sikeeps’ wool 

* lb. 

3,721 

1,916,129 

2,765,853 

ftpper 

mill. lb. 

7’2 

36 

7*4 


cwt. 

179,370 

364,689 

396,758 


. cwt. 

143,434 

345,822 

206,085 

Co0ee (including Ceylon) 

null, lb 

5-7 

13 8 

19 4 

Indigo 

mill. lb. 

6'3 

59 

10 6 

Cotton piece goods 

SiQc goods . 

pieces 

pieces 

290.333 

298,580 

103,097 

425,743 

63,805 


Porter, Progress of Nation, p. 750, 2nd ed., 1847. 

’’'By 1911-12 no less than 16,203,098 cwt. were sent to Europe. 

* Moral and Maimed Progress, I872-'3, 44* 
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planters and their tenants throughout the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The planters did not usually grow the 
indigo. They advanced money to the ryots and agreed that 
at least a specified quantity of the weed should be grown 
and should be paid for at a certain fixed price. If the price 
rose, the cultivator considered that he was being “ done ”. 
Complaints that he was sweated and forced to grow indigo 
against his inclinations led to rioting, destruction of mdigo 
works, and the burning of planters’ houses An inquiry was 
held into the subject by a House of Lords Committee in 
1830, and another Committee of inquify was instituted in 
i860 in consequence of further troubles and riots There 
had been much exaggeration, though there was some 
foundation for the complaints The result was that the 
industry migrated from Bengal to the United Provinces 
and Tirhut. 


It will thus be seen that it was under the Company that 
the planting era bega n, but the products did not become of 
first-rate comnieram importance till the penod when India 
had passed into the hands of the Government. 

The reason is to be foimd m the backward state of trans- 
port, A commission held in 1858 to secure the settlement 
of Englishmen in India for purposes of planting, point to 
this as the great obstacle Lack of transport facihties is 
also the burden of the cotton reports of the period. 

The Company, m addition to its endeavours to start tea 
plantmg, had started i ron work s in South India with ill 
success, owing to the scarcity of fuel, and had tried to improve 
the manufacture o f silk . 

( A great demand had arisen in Eng land-far cal- for Jubri- 
c afing a nd other industrial gurposes3n4.the result was that 
'aTconsiSferable expo^^" nil been developed.^) The 

value of the oil seeds iimorted into England in 1857 was, 
no less than £1,850,000. ^he raw c otton expor t was another 
new and striking developinent,)and to no subj^t was more 
attention given in England, owing to the shortage of the 


fibre. The development of supplies of raw cotton in India, 
was considered by severa l committeesj|from tR /|8 onw ardsj 
and the annual average export from 1^-50 was valued at 
if millions yearly. t HIides . too, were furnished in quantitiesi 


;or leather for bopS',^ 
is, and similar pur- 


mrmture, leatner beltmg, harness, and similar pur- 
radthough wheat did not become a feature of the 
^^^rt trauie till the opening of the Suez Canal, 
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exported from Bengal and Lower Burma in considerable 
quantities. The shortage of potatoe s,jWhich caused the Irish 
famine in 1845-6, led to a large export of nee from Bengal 
and Burma to England. 

Indeed, between 1833 and 1890 the bulk of the impdrtant 
tropical products which were produced withm the Empire 
was furnished by India. 

On the other hand, the English cotton piece g oods began 
to flood the Indian markets, and as they were cheaper, the 
Indian purchaser was able to be decently clad at smaller 
cost. But the weavers suffered, not so much because the 
home market in India was glutted, but because the Enghsb 
cloth filled the other Asiatic markets, like Java and Persiaf 
which had previously been supplied from India. If a tariff 
had been applied, as some Indian critics think it should 
have been, it would not have affected the great export 
markets There was also a certain specialized local demand 
in India which the English did not attempt to supply. Nor 
did the Indian weaving industry die out It was stiU a wide- 
spread industry in 1918.^ " In India a far greater degree oh 
resistance has been offered by the handloom to the aggres- 
sions of the factory than in England^ This is attributable 
to the great number of specialized types of cloth which slow- 
moving Indian custom decrees to use ; to the fact that the 
demand for many of these is on so s mall a sca le, while the 
t3q3es themselves are so sjp ecial as to render it difficult for 
the power loom to produce them at a profit ; to the faith - 
ful ness of the weavers, as a caste, to their hereditary trade, 
and to their unwillingness to take up factory work . . . and 
to a less extent to the financing of the weaver by his patroij 
and meubus. the money-lending cloth merchant ” ^ 

iAs England firmly believed during this period in Imssez 
faire, and that free trade was right for all the world, and as 
she herself was rapidly abolishing all the home tariffs, no 
prote ctionist tariff could have been logically applied in 
M^r^e was even whittling away the preferences on 
Bmish shipping in India, ^and was placing British and 
foreign goods on an equality in the Indian market as regards 
tariff. (Free trade in shipping and equality in tariff were 
completely established ear ly in the next peri od*) 

To help the Indian weaveiiTtSF Company wrote in 
recornmending the abolition of the^iMernal tarijp dues, so 


1 p. 318 w. 


® Ind^ Com,^ p. 11. 
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that the artisans might have a wider market m India itself. 
" We are anxious that no impe dim ent should be interposed 
by our fiscal regulations in the way of any portion of that 
prosperity which such a branch of industry would otherwise 
enjoy. We should indeed be very willing to sacnfice revenues 
where it would appear to check the trade of India, and still 
more when it could be shown to repress the manufactures 
'In which so great a part of the Indian population is engaged ” ^ 
They were thus wilhng to sacnfice revenue to secure a better 
position for the weavers There is a belief very prevalent 
in Indja_that the Enghsh pro hibition of the wearing of! 
'cottongobds m 1701 and 1720 was responsible for the alleged 
^n of the Indian trade m cotton piece goods The Enghsh 
market was only a small bit of the great cotton export from 
India which ranged from Japan and China to the spice 
islands — ^Burma, Pegu, Persia, Arabia, West Africa, and 
Europe outside England. Indian piece goods were exporte^ 
from England to South and North America and Europe, 
but the English were not allowed to wear them at home when 
either “ printed or pamted They could and did get them 
for home consumption “ in the white ” imder a heavy duty 
on import. 

The tariff prohibition on one tiny part of the trade in 
English hands would not have ruined the Indian industry. 
Nor is hand-loom weavmg a vanished industry to-day, 
even with the competition of the Bombay cotton mills at 
their door, so to say. The Indian weaver was always 
^p rotected '^ freigh ts to a certain extent, but these dropped 
rapidly after 1830 and ceased to be such an effective 
barrier. 'This reducrion, in. freights was, however, a great 
stiiyiulus to the Eidian export of raw material and a stimulus 
to Angb-Indian trade generally.', 

j fjtt must be remembered that •fiiis period did not witness 
!a complete change in India from an export of manufactured 
goods to an export of raw matenals. Hides, raw cotton, 
jute, and tea all need industrial treatment before ‘export^ 
Hides require a certain amount of preparation. Cotton 
has to be ginned and baled, tea requires highly specialized 
drying plant, both jute and indigo require treatment 
to extract the fibre and the dye. (Thus the preparation 
of these staples did involve industrial occupations and the 
beginnings of manufacturing processes. The loss on the 
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cotton piece goods exports was to a certain extent com- 
pensated for by the new industrial cultures, though probably 
the same classes of people were not affected.) 

During this half-century one of the greatest of the unifying 
factors of India was evolved, namely the I ndian Codes . 
H people cannot get law there will be war ; if they have 
any spirit they will fight for their rights if they cannot 
get them otherwise. An impartial and clean system oL 
law is the greatest step in the maintenance of order and 
in the promotion of economic progress This the Company 
provided. 

Another important unifying work had also been 
accomplished, namely, the abolition of the internal tarifi 
barriers. When the Company took over the control of 
vanous parts of India they inherited a complicated system 
W transit dues and town dues which were intolerable 
midrances to all trade. Each of the Presidencies was, 
in addition, a distinct economic umt with a different sea 
tanff levied on different principles with different rates.^ 
'$be vexatious nature of the internal customs barriers may 
be judged from the following letter to the Court of Directors, 
1835. The trader was subjected “ by the customs to a 
wearisome process of the search, weighment, and inspection 
of his goods for the purpose of verifying the passes under 
which he travels, a process to which he_mav be subjected 
in every customs division and sometimes at the caprice 
of the lowest siiborditigtesr belon g i ng -tD~it. The expense 
even to the faii..^aler hence incurred in bribes to the 
Government’s native oflScers must be considerable, as well 
as in bu3nng off informers who live by fraud and false 
witness. The loss of time, the detention from a favourable 
market, and the enhanced prices necessarily put upon 
merchandise in order to cover so much expense must all 
tend to operate s^ainst the commercial prospenty of the 
country.” 2 

In Bengal -duty was imposed when raw cottoii 

was brought from one district to another. If, after it wa^ 
made into yam, it was further transplanted to be woven, 
another 7^ per cent was levied. When it was taken further 
as cotton fcloth to be dyed, it paid another 2J per cents 
and if sold as finished cloth another 2^ per cent became jdue.® ' 

Trade Relaitons between England and , India, p. 220. 
yaoted Hamilton, op, cit., p. 226. 

Ibid., p. 221. 
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No wonder that Lord EUenborough in 1835 had said 
in his letter, “ I look forward to the tune when the whole 
penmsula of India will be as regards the commercial inter- 
course of the population, one great Empire ” 

By 1844 the three Presidencies had assimilated their 
sea tariff and had abolished the tariffs on their land frontiers. 
The native States adopted the same procedure in 1850; 
Thus, before the Mutiny of 1857, mtemal transit dues and 
town duties had been abohshed, mtemal free trade wa^ 
established, and a unified sea customs tariff for the different 
provinces had been set up The beginning of the Grand 
Trunk Road system was inaugurated in 1836, and great 
trunk Hnes of railways were planned, though constructiou 
had not proceeded very far 

When the Company finally surrendered its power to 
the British Government, J. S. Mill wrote its Apologia 
in a Memorandum addressed by the East India Company 
to Parliament.^ He stressed the fixing of the land revenue, 
the abolition of slavery, the formation of the great judicial 
code and the great mcrease of trade.® He gives the 
exports as — 

1834-5. ;f7.993.420. 

1855-6, ;£23,039,2o 8, i.e an mcrease of 188%. 

Imports — 

1834-5, 

1855-6. ^13.447.027, i.e 227%. 

The Company claimed, in its petition, that it had established 
a Government “ not only one of the purest m intention 
but one of the most beneficent in action ever known among 
mankind ”, and that it “ had been one of the most rapidly 
improving Governments in the world ”.® 

"VWien one compares the economic condition of India 
in 1857 and 1757 one cannot doubt the truth of this latter 
estimate ‘|Nevertheless, it was their hard destiny to 
make unloved an Empire”* 

^ Memorandum of the Improvements m the Admimsiratton of India 
during the last Thirty Years, 1858. 

* Ib., p. 29. 

3 Ib.. p. 115. 

^ Sir W. Hunter, quoted by Sir W, Vincent, “ British Rule m India ** ; 
United Empire, 1924, p. 21^ 
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1857-1899 

The Transformation of India by Public Worics 

SYNOPSIS 

(1) The Lancashire Cotton Famine, 1863-5. 

(2) The opening of the Suez Canal, 1869 

(3) The railways as the turning point in Indian Economic History* 

(а) Effect on government. 

Abandonment of latssez fahc as a policv. The ease of 
moving troops assisted the maintenai-ice ot law and order* 
The creation of economic unity and greater efficiency in 
administration. 

{b) Social effects. 

New employments created. The abolition of slavery and 
serfdom. The stimulus to pilgrimages and movement 
generally. Greater safety of travel. Death blow to 
thuggery Famme relief. 

(c) Economic effects. 

Increase in volume of trade. Equalization^ cff prices m 
India and conformity with, world „prices. The pacification 
of the frontier and the trade with Central Asia. The 
investment of British capital in India. The growtli„jof 
speijiahzed. crops. Growtb of towns. PorTdevelopment*' 
Road making The expansion of postal communications, 

(i?) Railway construction and operation. 

1850-69. Private capital with Government guarantee of 
mterest, free land grants, deficits 
1869-77. Government construction, 

1877-99 Private companies with Government assist- 
ance — rapid railway construction to relieve famines. 

1899 Railways solvent and revenue assets The 
starving of the railways The Mackay Committee, 1907. 
The Acworth Commission, 1921, Separation of the Railway 
Budget from State Finance. 

(4) Famines and Famme Relief. 

{a) Reaction on economic development of India. Famines 
stimulated Railways, Irrigation Works, Scientific 
Agriculture, Co-operative Societies. Reaction on Land 
Revenue collection, 

(б) Famines during British rule. 

( I ) 1770 (Bengal Famine) to 1|77, Food famines. 

( II ) 1877-1920. Money famines to be met by provision of 

Relief Worlss. fe.ilways prevent food famines. The 
evolution of the science ol famine relief. 
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(c) Problems of Famine Relief. 

Different types to be assisted The provision of water. 
The cattle problem. Lack of vitality to resist famine and 
disease 

(d) Famine Relief Organization 

(i) To provide and distribute food. The Government 

versvs private tra.ders. The prohibition of the 
export of gram, 

(ii) Relief works. 

(in) Relief of those outside the scope of relief works. 
Takavi loans, 

(iv) Restarting after a famine Credit, Seed. 

(v) Finding the money Problem of adequate relief and 

economy m relief. 

(e) Details of famines. 

Orissa, 1866. S India, 1877 Famine insurance, 1878 
The Famine Codes, 1883. The Great Famines, 1896-9. 
Famines no longer so devastating owing to the increased 
resistance of the people and growing habit of migration to 
seek work. 

^5) Irfigaiion, 

{a) Effects of irrigation. Security of life. Civilization, Lessened 
cost of famine relief, Extension of cultivation. 

(h) Wells, Tanks, and Canals. Protective and Productive 
Works. 

(i) l^fore the Mutiny. 

Revival of the old canals. 

Extension of works m new areas, 

(n) After the Mutiny 

Private companies as canal builders — failure. 

1866. New Government policy to build canals by raising 
loans. 

(c) The Colonization Canals in the north-west desert areas. 

1876 Lower Swat Canal 1882 Sidhnai Canal. 1890 
Lower Chenab. Colonization commenced 1892, Jhelum 
Colony 1901. Jamrao Colony in Sind 1898. Methods of 
colonization. Success of the colonies. 

(m) Twentieth Century Projects. 

New impulse to canals after the famine of 1899. 
Imgation Commission, 1901-3. 

Building of tanks and protective w^orks. Triple Canal 
Project, 1912-15. The Sutlej Valley canals and the 
Sukkur Barrage scheme. Well boring and pumping by 
gasolene engines. 

(6) Finance and Trade^ 

The growth of mdebtedness for productive works. 

The increase m the revenue and expenditure. 

The importance of the land revenue. Other taxes, opium, 
salt. 

Free Trade, 1882. 

The cotton dyuties question. 

Increase of trade.. Changes m nature of exports and imports. 
New directions of t^ade. The falling rupee. The gold standard , 
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Emphasis has already been laid on the fact that one of 
the most striking features in the economic history of India 
in the past century lies in the fact that economic changes 
are to a certain extent breaking up the rigidity of the social 
structure and the isolation and disunity of India Tfae Geimari 
Customs Union, formed between 1834 and 1870, meant the'' 
dmppearance of local tolls and internal tariffs, the adoption 
of common weights, measures, and coinage Economic 
unity preceded political unity Not tiU 1870 was there 
a national federal Government set up, and this had to be 
clamped, as Bismarck saw, by the railways. Events in 
India m the past century have been moving in much the 
same direction as they previously moved in Germany, 
and the result promises to be somewhat the same. A 
certain economic unity has been created, and has been 
followed by a ‘vigorous constructive policy inaugurated 
by the Government after 1900 under the criticism of a 
gro’wing national party which, although small numerically, 
is now beginning to share in the Government and to 
determine its policy to an increasing extent. 

The foundations of economic unity had already been. 
lai 3 '* 53 ore‘SieTiIift!w m t he coim ribn system 61 . Xaw and 
jffie ^hoSrtion joF tfe mleriialm^^faSiSsr 

O'm second penoA witnesses the ramd, stride towards 
TMiysical unity m th e dev elopment of, the r ausK ag-net,, pnd 
the system of pu bfic^ wo rks undertaken by the Govem- 
meh trihvolving port development, sanitary engineering, 
siaa water works, partly as a consequence of the 
railways, partly as a result of an mcreased engineering 
knowledge which enabled large scale engineering schemes 
to be carried to a successful conclusion. 

The famines between 1866 and 1877 proved the secon d 
im portantstimu lus to economic unity and public works. A 
common famine policy on the scale of a great campaign 
was laid down to be put in force directly the dearth became 
acute. A conmon policy of famine prevention led to the 
• develoT^ ent of agriculture, irrigation works, and more 
rmlways. 

TBe other important events of the period were the 
evolution of a new railway policy which caused the Govern- 
ment to undertake the building and working of the railways^ 
by the State, the American Civil War, and the opening of 
the Suez C anal which joined India more dosely to the West 
iSmmSiing distance. 
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"Jbe effect of the American Civ il War was to create 
a cojifuiiaimee m Lancashire. This reacted on the demand 
for cotton from India, values increased, and the exports 
rose to phenomenal heights During the three years 
1863-4 to 1865-0 the value of the cotton exported averaged 
about £36,500,000.^ Gmneries were established by Enghsh- 
men, money was poured into the country to buy cotton 
and finance cotton-growmg, railways were built to carry 
cotton and develop the cotton "areas, and the specialization 
of crops began. A great slump followed an era of speculation, 
but the Indian agriculturist on the black cotton soil had 
been jerked out of a self-sufficing agnculture.® The money 
made in the cotton boom was invested in the Bombay 
mills, and there were no less than twenty-nine in 1876.** 
The collapse of the cotton boom was followed by a great 
“ slump ” m India. 

The effect of the Suez Can al was to increase the whole, 
foreign trade of India, especially stimulating the trade 
between India and the Mediterranean ports. By helpmg 
to reduce the voyage to a fortnight instead of the three 
ijionths taken by the old sailing ships in going round by 
the Cape, the combination of the steamship and the can^ 
made for a reduction m freights which became especially 
marked in the 'eighties and continued throughout the 
'nineties,* and this encouraged the use of the Canal by all 
lands of freight, not merely expensive goods that would 
stand high dues and charges. 

- ^ 1883 we find that wheat^ and tea were going through 
the Canal in considerable quantitiesTlbut that nee a nd j ute. 


^ Moral and Material Progress, 1882-3, p. 233. 

® “There have been two periods of great prosperity for the cotton 
country, the first during the time of the American Civil War and the 
jsecond in recent years. During the first it was said that the cultivators 
^ade the tyres of their cart wheels of silver , in the last their prosperity 
had a more tragic efiect, and it has been officially reported that a 
^number of suicides were committed * in a delirium of ]oy at the extra- 
ordinary profits of agriculture Sir J, Miller, “ Central Provinces 
/.i?. Soc, Arts, vol. cx, 1912, p. 624 

* The town of Bombay owed much to the cotton famine dunng the 
Civil War. “From exports of cotton to the extent of 5^ millions the, 
value rose to 14, 27, 30, 35 millions between 1862 and 1866, and it is| 
computed in cotton alone the wealth of Bombay was increased by seventy -- 
millions." Speculation was nfe, the value of land trebled Reclamation- 
of Bade Bay was undertaken, and shares Rs. 4,000 paid up rose to 
Rs. 25,000 and Rs. 16,000. There was a corresponding crash when 

pnee after the war, J.R. Soc, Arts, Forrest, “ Bombay," 

* V&ei Blue BooK Cd. 2337. 1904, p. 253 ff. 



were still gomg round by the Cape.^ This was altered in 
the next ten years. W^eat does not travel well through the 
Tropics, it IS apt to heat To export it from India to 
England before the days of the Canal meant that it had 
to go through the Tropics twice. Hence the Canal not 
merely saved time on wheat but enabled it to be delivered 
in good condition Indeed, the Canal practically created 
the large export trade in wheat ^ In 1883 it seems that 
actual freights were not as yet cheaper since the steamer 
freights were higher than those of sailing ships, to which 
the Canal dues had to be added Where speed was 
important, or perishable commodities had to be earned, 
the trade received a great stimulus The Canal with the 
greater economy of time s aved inter est on capital invested in 
the goods in transit and made for a q uicker turnov er 
There was also a great gam in safety and in i nsurance 
rates since the ships gomg by the Canal did not have to 
encounter the same dangers and delays from monsoons 
and storms as in the Cape voyage 

Suez proved to be a very important entrepot. It was 
stated that in 1881 no less than 5J per cent of the wheat 
exported '' rested '' by the Canal to await further orders. 
This quantity had risen to 15^ per cent by 1891, and no 
less than 28| per cent of the rice was similarly rested ” 
in that year.^ England's entrepot distnbutmg business 
in Indian goods suffered considerably, as they were now 
dropped en route at the Mediterranean ports. This 
economized time and middlemen's fees and stimulated the 
trade of India. 

A great deal of the oil from ground nuts had been 

^ Report on Suez Canal, 1883. 

The tonnage of the vessels engaged in foreign trade of India also shows 
the effect of the Canal. 

Entered. Cleared 

1868-9 2,185,961 2,251,310 

1871-2 2,282,853 2,363,244 

1881-2 3,632,248 3,736,638 

1891-2 4,308,375 4,282,276 

Decenmal Report, 1894, p. 316. 

Wheat 

exported. Rice. 

cwt. cwt. 

1874-5 1,074,000 16,941,000 

1884-5 20,956,000 26,832,000 

1891-2 30,307,000 32,740.000 

This table from the Decenmal Report, 1894, (23), p, 319, shows the large 
quantity of gram handled. 

® Decenmal Report, 1894, p. 320- 
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previously expressed in India, now the export took the 
forai of the epround nu t itself which was dealt with in bulk 
at Marseilles. While this deprived the Indian peoples 
, of a primitive manufacture, JthQ Suez Canal probably 
* enabled the cultivator to hold his own m competition 
' with the ground nuts from Gambia and Senegal which had 
, a much shorter distance to travel. At present India 
takes the bulk of her imports from Great Bntain and the 
bulk of her exports, i.e. over 60 per cent, go to foreign 
countries A large proportion of this trade was earned 
on with continental Europe. It was just this European 
trade that received such an impetus from the Canal. Tea 
went to Odessa, silk and oilseeds to Marseilles On the other 
hand, all imports were cheapened, and especially the iron, 
steel, machinery, and railway plant, which together form 
one of the largest items in the import trade of India and 
on which transport freights are heavy. India was thus 
p,ble to obtain her modem equipment on cheaper terms 
•than before. The drop in freights also accelerated the 
'i mp ort of cotton piece goods and other articles which have 
to some extent affected the village artisan by inducing 
competition. The very conservatism of India, however, 
makes such displacement slow, and it is a moot point 
whether it is the competition of imported goods or the 
greater profit of agriculture that is causing people to leave 
domestic industrial occupations.^ 

The Suez Canal had important reactions on the adminis tra- 
tion . It was now quite easy for of&cials to come home every 
two or three years They were therefore less firmly attached 
to India, ^/(^en they went out again they were probably 
transferred to another district. Lord Roberts, in his 
Forty-one Years m India, only records two homecomings. 
This divorce of the English official from a special locality 
in India through the ease of transfer to other parts and from 
India itself through ‘the ease of retummg home, has of 

^ Several known weaving castes kave almost entirely abandoned their 
looms, but as a rule the proportion who still live by weaving ranges irom 
a half to three-quarters* The results are very similar m the case of the 
potter, barber, and metal and wood working castes. 

On the whole agriculture is more responsible than any other pursuit 
for drawmg people a-way from their hereditary callings. The great rise 
.which has teken place of late years m the prices of all kinds of produce 
momased the profits from agneuitusa^ while industrial pursuits 
b ^me less remun^tiye, owing to t3bie competition with cheap-* 
^ ^mi ne-made products of Western factones. — Gait, Indian Census/* 
ArtSf 1914, p. 534. 



itself made a case for the emplo3mient of larger numbers, 
of of&cials of native birth 

The protection of the tenants against rack renting and 
eviction by landlords and the creation of a new occupancy 
tenure, the establishment of free trade with a tariff for 
revenue only, with the consequent abolition of preferences 
on British goods, were also features of this period. 

All this economic activity gave rise to a national 
consciousness on the part of educated Indians The new 
developments meant a rapid spread of Western influence 
and ideas, and in ih('mscl\C 5 led to a reaction against 
westernization in favour of Indian native culture. The 
same movement was observable in Russia after 1878, and 
_^gave rise to the Slavophil movement, and high protectionist 
tariffs.^ 

In India the period of Akbar was idealized. Many 
educated Indians began to long for a return to some former 
existence when everyone was supposed to be content 
and materialism was held in abeyance, a state of affairs, 
so it was maintained, created by Indians themselves. 
Histonans might show that such. a state of affai rs never 
existed, but the growing national pride chose to assume 
that it had, as it helped to prove that Indians could create 
a civilization of their own based on law, order, and content. 
It was the European ingress that was held responsible 
for the collapse 

The Indian N ationl a^ ngress was formed in 1 88.*; , and 
an attack was launcfi.^; bn England’s economic policy 
in India. It was asserted l:hat the land revenue demands 
were too hi^, and crushed the people, that the land revenue 
policy had caused the famines, that the railway rates 
andTares were not cheap enough, and were badly managed, 
^a.L.Indi8.a..cotton producers were sacnficed to Lancashire 
under the free trade system, that' wheat was exported 
when India was starving, and that the Government ha(^ 
neglected to develop Indian resources and that the drain 
of the excess of exports over imports was ruining India, 
aSfd was a tribute levied by India’s oppressor — Great 
Britain. While such criticism was a gross exaggeration, it 
formed an excellent party cry. It was in its^F a sign of 
England’s success in India. She had roused an economic 
sense in a people notoriously non-material, owing to history 


^ Schulze Gaevenutz, Volksmrt$chafihch$ Stitdien atis Russland. 
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and religion, and she had created a national aspiration, even 
if based on misconceptions of her policy and her work. 
The very frank criticism was itself a tribute to the freedom 
she had created 

The Railways and their Economic Effect 

Of all the striking economic changes of the period, none 
equalled in importance the creation of the railway net 
Although railways had been considered and started in 1850, 
only 300 miles were open by 1857 Th® result of the Mutiny 
was to give a great impetus to their extension, and to that 
of the telegraphs This was partly owing to the desire for 
future security to be gained by an easy and rapid movement 
of_hoops, partly to the wish to pr^ncdethe development of 
the resources of the country. A new type of Government 
has to'Ho something different from its predecessor to prove 
its superionty 

When it is realized that every rail and every 
locomotive, and at first even the sleepers, had to^e 
brought to India round the Cape before 1869, and wat 
English artisans had to be imported m large numbem to 
tram Indian agncultunsts to work the railways as driver^, 
shunters, and firemen, that few trained masons were obtam- 
able, that bnck-making, other than sundned bricks, was 
unknown in many districts and had to be taught, that every 
bridge and every yard of telegrapMlwire had to be fetched 
from England and pnmitive low caste men superintended, to- 
put them up, and that Indian clerks had to be trained to 
the clerical work necessary to control the working of the 
system, then it is clear that the r^ways not merely began 
the tran sformation of India's ^ade, Siit affecte d tbe . 
ferpSaSoi^ of Jndian soaety. 

’ wben"' one'^asps that in 1868 Madras was an open road- 
stead, and that goods, mcluding railway material, had to be 
landed with difficulty through the surf at exorbitant rates, 
and that it was the only harbour of any importance on all 
that Eastern coast, that Calcutta, a hundred miles inland, 
had only a few jetties on the Hooghly even in 1878, fhat 
Bombay was only a small port, and Karachi little more than 
a native harbour which. would only* take vessels of 10 feet 
of draft, and that Indian harbours were constantly silting u|| 
deM^ j^arboiiLMSks ro ust ne cessai^y acc*^^ 
ipiny ^the"'raiJ ^y aevelop ment grmmg^^poH "aSq 
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import trade were to be handled. The era of Public Wort^ 
tneant not merely the unification but the transformation 
of India 

Up to 1857, the Company had largely worked on a basis of 
what it fouild m India. It maintained the same type of 
revenue and the Hindu and Mohammedan law. It left the 
social system untouched except for the abohtion of slavery. 
It was prepared to continue the system it found, and merely 
aimed at preventing gross abuses. But, nevertheless, it had 
already begun changing India. This was recognized in the 
speech made in 1877 by the Viceroy at the banquet celebrat- 
ing the assumption by Queen Victoria of the title of Empress 
of India ^ 

“ There is one thmg above all others that the British 
Empire in India does mean. It means this It means that 
all its subjects shall live at peace with one another ; that 
every one of them shall be free to grow rich m his own way, 
provided his way be not a criminal way ; that every ‘one 
of them shall be free to hold and follow his own religious 
belief without assailing the rehgious beliefs of other people. 
At first sight that may seem a very plain and simple pohcy 
and very easy to be apphed But when you come to apply 
it to an empire, multitudinous in its traditions, as well as 
in its inhabitants, almost infinite in the variety of races which 
populate it, and of creeds which have shaped their character, 
you find that it involv^ administrative problems unsolved 
by Caesar, imsolved by Charlemagne, unsolved by Akbar. 
It seems a very simple thing to say that we ^haE Imej) the 
peace of the empire ; but if we are to keep the peace of it, 
we must have laws to settle quarrels which would othe rwise 
disturb its peace ; and if we are to have such laws, we must 
frame them into a system at once comprehensive and 
intelligible. Again, if we are to enforce any such system of 
law, we must have judges to administer it, and pohce to 
carry out the orders of the judges, and then we must have 
troops to protect the judges, the police, and all concerned. 
WeE then, when you come to introduce this elaborate 
sysfea of administration into a vast continent . . . you 
find that the work in which you are engaged is nothing less 
than this, that you are modifying, unavoidably modif3ang — 
not harshly, not suddenly, but slowly, gently, and with 
sympathy, but still modifying the whole collective social 
life and character of the population of the Empire.” 

^ Quojgd Lovett, The Indian Nationalist Movemeni^ p, 24* 

Y 
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To this slow modification the railways came almost as an 
el^^tnc* shock. They opened a new era of Governm ent 
activity m India, while at the same tune they proioondly 
aftected poth" the social and economic structure of India. 
fThfe ^s tat ionary state ” of India ceased. 

No longer could the' Government follow the native 
traditional system. The railway was a wholly new and 
modemizmg factor The Government had to guarantee 
, interest on the capital raised to build the lines, and after 
1869 it even built and worked some of the hnes itself The 
telegraphs followed, the postal service grew , and both 
multiphed the numbers of '^Tovernijient servants, _„Oil_ the 
one hand the deficit on the railways up to i^oo increased 
the difficulties of finance ; on the other, the railways enriched 
the country and made it easier to get taxation from the land 
and the customs They were an integral part of the whole 
system of of&cial faimne relief, and on them rested the 
success of the great canal colonies, which they mad.e into 
pajdng propositions by providing markets From the very 
begiiming the railways were under Government control, and 
they marked the abandonment of the era of laissez fmre for 
India. So many other undertakings are bound up with 
railways thai- the .creation of the system meant an incr ea^ 
of S.tate activity all round It 'was reflected in the taking of 
the first census m 1871. m which it was found that the 
population had begn under-estimated by millions In 
Bengal the estimate had been 38 to 42 millions ; the census 
showed the population to be 67 milhons. In Tirhut the 
return of millions was found to be out by 3 millions, the 
actual population being 4I miUions.^ 

Government activity not merely manifested itself in all, 
sorts of ^nita ry. coloniz^ion. and cotton^cpjjmiissions, but 
in the. creation of,^ f orest servi ce, in the creation of the 
Su rvey dep artment of India, and in the creation of a Govern- 
ment engmeenng-department to undertake Public Works. 

In 1889 the writer of an official report on the Enghsh work 
in India states that, "A regular system has been established, 
, and IS maintaiBed, of registering trade across the sea and land 
frontiers of India, and on the chief internal traffic routes ; 
of observiug the movement of prices at some hundreds of 
marts; of registering_the rainfsdl smd other unet«>rological 
jfoeaomena af^ several stations in every provmcfe ; of 
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ascertaining from week to week the condition and prospects 
of the crops m every district , of registering births and 
dea hs, and recordmg the results of epidemic and epizootic 
disease over the greater part of India. The results of all 
these observations and registrations are pubhshed either 
■vyeekly or monthly, and there is thus given to the public, 
to traders, and to the Government, early and accurate 
information of much practical value which was not available 
in any shape thirty years ago ” ^ 

Perhaps the most important effect of the creation of rail- 
way system as far as the Government was concerned lay 
in the fact +hpf it enabled England to keep the peace After 
1857 \\v,ic no more wars except in Upper Burma, and 
on the frontier. 

" After all, the first condition of improving India is to 
hold it, and the system of Indian railways in case of con- 
centration, carriage of supplies and munitions, in averting 
disease and fatigue during sultry marches and sparing the 
hateful necessity of pressing the carts and oxen of the country 
people — their only capital — for purposes of service, has 
revolutionized the military history of India.” ® In the days 
before the railway it often took a regiment six months to 
march from Calcutta to Peshawar. It took Lord Roberts, 


when a young subaltern, in 1852, three months to get from 
Dum Dum to Peshawar when he was travelling to join his 
father and his regiment ® 

In the days of the Directors, the sheer expense of military 
operations had prevented them from embarking on any big 
scheme for the development of the country. .With peace. 


money could be found for Public Work s. Railw ays ako 
made for the uni^cation of Jndia*.andioiJ:he. jnaintenaiice 
of a strong central Government, which in itself was a sign 
of -arnty. 

of space, mdilntains, and desert, vast inter- 


vening regions of forest, and mighty nvers had placed 


barriers to any central government in India, barriers which 


the^ native dynasties had been able for a time to overstep, 
bul'laever in the long run to overcome The railway enables 


a Governor to visit as many districts m a few months as 
formerly occupied his tour during as many years/' ^ Rail- 


^ C. 5713,p, 5. “Indian Administration mtiie last Thirty Years.” 18S9. 
® Arnold, Balhouste, ii, p. 127. 

* Foriy-Om Years %n India, chap. u. 

* Hunter, Life of Dalhousie. Sir Charles Lyall recorded that before 
the days of swift steamer communications and railways it took an official 
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ways,” wrote Sir Edw in Arnold, m 1865, “ may do for India 
what dynasties have'never done — ^what the genius of Akbar 
the Magnificent could not effect by government, nor the 
cruelty of Tippoo Sahib by violence — they may make India 
a nation.” In another place he wrote, “We are makmg a 
people in India where hitherto there have been a hundred 
tribes, but no people Sixty years later this prophecj' 
was justified. The Industnal Commission of 1918 reported, 

“ The existence of these communications has itself an 
educative effect on the people, has gradually helped to render 
lo'hr'Tir raj^.rri and madcntally more costty, and has 
added to the sense of political unity among the more educated 
classes.” ® 

Apart from the effect on Government and the creation 
of unity, the railways have had certain important social 
^ects 

railways provided n ew employme nts for the people, 
Ijoth in makiug and working them, and their effect on raising 
the position of the coolie and artisan class was especially 
noticeable.* We have already seen that they solved the 
problem of serfdom and slavery by providing an alternative 
I employment 

i/The gr owng industriahsm of In dia dso hi nged on railway 
transport 'ior coal and raw materials, as well as for the 
^distribution ofThe fimsh^ goods The new_ factory .classj 
was thus a creation of the railway. This may be seen in 
what was formerly so isolated a region as the Central 
Provinces It is even more marked in the capitalized 
province of Bombay. 

" In the Central Provinces many circumstances have 
combined to enhance the value of labour. It is wanted for 


m 1880 longer to go from. Calcutta to Upper Assam than it took hmi to 
go from ]^ngland to Calcutta J R, Soc Arts, 1903, “Assam," p. 624. 
The Commander-in-Chief who left Calcutta on 2nd July, 1812, to visit 
the outposts of Bengal, took with him a hundred boats for his transport. 
He was thought to have accomplished a rapid journey to Cawnpore in 
eleven weeks. Twenty years later Lord William Bentinck ordered steam- 
boats to be built, and accomplished the journey to Allahabad in three 
weeks. See Warner, “ Our Work in India in the Nineteenth Century," 
JM. Soc. Arts, 1900, p. 219, 

1 Admtmsiration of Lord Dalkouste, u, p, 241, 

® Cmd. 51, p. 11. 

* Sir T. Mbrison, Economtc Organization of an Indian Province, 181, 
quotes IMir. Crooke as saying in 1888 : “ The wages of certam classes of 
■^artusans, particularly masons, blaeksasqths, and carpenters have gqne 
to and bounds since employment opened in public worlKjr"',M 

m I judge iheir pay has about doubled within the last,ge»idS^u^*^ 
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the mills and the cotton presses, the mines and quarries, for 
the railways and irrigation works apart from the ordinary 
demands of seed time and harvest It is difficult to state the 
rise of wages in figures, because agricultural wages have 
always been largely paid at customary rates in kind, but that 
the labourer can command far higher remuneration than 
before, is a patent fact that is by no means always welcome 
to their old employers . . . The change is not confined 
to common unskilled labour. There is a much greater demand 
for the sk illed mechanic, and the next generation of Indian 
workmen is hkely to develop a much higher degree of 
mechanical sldll than its predecessors The effect of the 
training in technical schools, and stiU more of the training 
in the great workshops on the railways and at such places 
as the gun carnage factort^in Jamalpur is only now beginnmg 
to make itself felt, but it means the creation of a race of 
skilled artisans with all the independence of that class. The 
rapid emergence of the ordinary labourer from a condition 
that gave him a bare subsistence to one of comparative 
comfort, or even of comparative affluence, and from a 
state almost of servitude to one of freedom, can hardly fail 
to have a profound effect on the constitution and character 
of Indian society,” ^ 

It is interesting to notice how the develooment of trans- 
port improved the finan^iy position of the oea^an t.t- In 
drays' oT'^age isolafion' the only person' to whorn'lie couSa 
seTTTurgrain w^“tB'e vi[I^e"grata dealer, who was usually 
the village 'moneylender as well This single dealer could 
makeTus own price, and after he had bought all he could 
dispose of, and his capital was limited, there were no 
purchasers left, and a goo d harvest was almost a s disast rous 
as a bad one, because the bottom dropped out of prices. As 
soon as "’metalled roads were constructed, the cultivator 
could take the grain to another market, where he could 
perhaps meet several grain dealers, but the railways have 

S 'yen_hiin the market of all Inffia and the telegraph 
fdniia tio'n as to 1 he prices. 

‘ Kmon al mobility was also stimulated by^rsdlways. 
ffluujarat " less than twenty-five years ago, on the 
occasion of a severe famine, the people were still economically 
so backward that they would not even sell their cattle ani 
that they refused to move a few miles in search of work. 


^ Sir J. Miller, op, cit., p. 626, 
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It is now an everyday occurrence for the cultivators of that 
province to take the tram to Bombay in order to seU their 
cotton themselves m the best market ; to no inconsiderable 
extent they speculate in shares ; and they watch with 
eagerness the telegrams from the exchanges of New York 
and London ”?■ 

One of their most interesting results lay in the increase 
of pilgrimag es. Messrs Cook & Sons, under a convention 
^th the Bombay Government, conducted -Mussuimen ^to 
Mecca, and convenient branch railways which paid 6 per 
cent were constructed to loading Hindu shrines 

“ The chances of a god doing a large and increasing 
business are greatly improved by a railway station. Jugger- 
naut himself, after defymg the calumnies of a century, now 
finds his popularity impenlled for want of railway com- 
mumcation The prospects of ' the Lord of the World ’ 
rise and fall as the Secretary of State is rumoured in India 
to be wUhng to grant terms to the proposers of the branch 
Orissa line at three or three and a half per cent. But the 
pilgrimage by return ticket, with the children at half-price, 
while it promotes ]oyous gatherings of the people m honour 
of the gods IS d gath to fanaticig m ^ Such travels tends to 
break down isdation, and makes it seem less difficult to 
migrate to plantations or to coal mines and factories, and 
is the most active instrument of education among an illiterate 
people Some authorities hold that the railways tend to 
meak down caste, as the Sudra and the Brahmin can both 
travH m the 'Same carnage if they pay the same fare, and 
receive equal treatment Others consider that the ease of 
pilgrimage increases faith and hardens the caste regime. 

It, is difficult. to, stress too much, the greater s^ty. of 
travel. The thugs had joined themselves to travellers and 
fiaSTTxeciited their victims by hundreds. When many 
persons travelled together in trains, they were so much safer. 
No greater blow could be struck at thuggery than the 
railway.^ 

^rhaps in no direction has the railway been more useM 
tii^ ih famme , Re lief! We read of ship loads of grain unable 
to proceeddown the coast owing to the adverse monsoon 
while hundreds were dying of starvation In the famine of 

^ '* Progress of Co-operative Banking in India/* O. RoUifeld, /.R. Soc, 
AfiSf 1924, p. 374, quoting from his own experience. 

* Hunter, India of the Queen, pp. 3S-7. 

* ^ ^ Thug. 
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1866 no less than 88 military officers, 2,116 native officers 
and soldiers were engaged in supervising the gram transport 
mto a train of over 100,000 carts, some 14,000 pack animals 
2,300 country boats, and 23 steamer? ^ Railways do not feed 
on the way like animals, and are not greatly hindered by 
climatic disturbances. Incidentally, railway transpoii^ 
makes famine relief 1^ costly, "and this means the lightening 
of the burden on the Indian taxpayer. The wheat of the 
Punjab is now easily distributed il over India in a scarcity, 
and rice from Rangoon can be sent inland with ease Ij 
the great South India famine of 1877, the most ternfele 
famine of which thereisany authentic record, four railway lines 
were at one time carrying into the famine tract 4,000 tons 
of food a day from the surplus of Bengal, Burma, Nagpur, 
and North India. This represented a day's meal for nearly 
seven millions of people. Not one-tenth of this quantity 
could have reached the afflicted provinces or could have 
been distributed in time with the means of communication 
that existed in 1857 " ^ On the other hand, stocks are not 
kept m a distnct to the same extent as formerly, and so there 
is not the same l ocal reserve against bad lim es But owing 
to the railways, aU India is now the reserve instead of local 
hoards The modem problem is to provide work so that 
people ins^ be able to get money to buy gram. 

One^ of "The most important preventive measures of 
famines" has ‘been thc^c reatiom'^of the Canal Colonies of 
the“Kdtrs tod its tributaries, which constitute a great wheat 
hs the nvers, being snow-fed, do not fail like the rains. 
Not m^elyhas the p r^^sum nf pnp nl toon been to some extent 
relSew 3 ,''l)ut an immense wheat-producing area has been 
called mto existence to relieve other areas in a bad monsoon. 
These colonies could not have flourished without the railways 
to take the surplus gram and the North-Western railway 
system in the Punjab leading down to Karachi has become 
one of the important grain lines of the world. 

In 1908, when there was a very severe and widespread 
fsflfure of the crops owing to drought in the United 
Provinces, there was at the same time a fair crop in 
the canal-irrigated areas of the Punjab. The surplus 
of the Punjab was at once diverted to the United 
Provinces, and poured mto every railway station in 

^ Sir C. C- Stevens, /.J?. Soc. Avis, voL xlix, pp. 302—4. 

® Report on Thirty Years* Admimstraiion, 1839. C. 5713, p* 31 
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the distressed tract, keeping down prices there, and 
stavmg off famine conditions Had it not been for the 
railways, it would have been impossible to get enough food 
into the famine-stricken area in time to save the people, 
paces would have gone up enormously, and thousands 
would probably have died of starvation Meanwhile, the 
peasants on the Punjab canals would have found it impossible 
to sell their surplus grain except at excessively low prices 

The purely economic effect s of the railways were as far 
reaching as the social results They increased the whole 
volume 'of traded and facihtated all exports and importg 
' “ The extension of trade may be judged from the fact 
that whereas the Court of Directors reported that the value 
of the exports and imports in 1856 to be 39I millions sterhng, 
i.e. 25J and 14^ millions respectively, the corresponding 
totals thirty years later, 1887-8, were goj millions of exports, 
and 63 milhons worth of imports, or 155^ milhons sterling 
of total trade. The total trade mvaluewas nearly quadrupled, 
while the actual bulk of trade incrfeased m even greater 
proportions as the paces of most of the goods exported were 
lower than in 1856.” * 

The railways overcame the bamer of the Western Ghats, 
promoted the cotton export from Bombay, and later the 
transmission of the raw mateaal to the mills of Bombay 
and Cawnpore When goods were earned, as they had had 
to be carried before the railway era, hundreds of miles on 
the backs of bullocks, great damage occurred, especially to 
cotton, from exposure to the wet, and from accidents and 
delays It frequently happened that the rains came on 
before the journey was finished, and the produce had to be 
held over to the following season in the days when sailmg 
ships had to fit in with the monsoon Such was the report 
of the Cotton Committee in 1848, which spoke of the “ entire 
absence of bridges ” and said that “ trafbe is conducted at 


an enormous cost of money, labour, and time 


Speaking of the Central Provinces, in 1912, Sir. J< Miller 


said, “ The .aj3ea„under^nce now amounts to about 7,500 
square miles, and the* railway lias now ^^n a commerc ial 
value to ^e prod -uction of this cron . Imrmerly, in Chat- 
tne sraplus produce wS ^iiSfed or rotted Now the 
^^way cannot easily carry the stocks for export. In the 


» &r J. Wilson, " 
'o* 142. 

» q, ms, p. 24. 


The Punjab,** J.E, Soc. Arts, 24th December, 1909, 
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busy season the stations are heaped with bags of rice, and 
telegrams are wildly dispatched to the railway officials and 
to every authority in India, from the Government of India 
downwards, that can be supposed to bring influence to bear 
on railway administration, complaining of the want of 
transport ” llie railways thus began the commercial 
and mdusirial revolution of India, and the development of 
its natural resources 

Large sales of raw cotton, hides, and oil seeds, whether 
used in India or exported, tend to make for unity. Districts 
which speaalized in one product, had to buy their foodstuffs 
from somewhere else, exchange was essential, one region 
began to depend upon another, gnd the result was inter- 
dependence. 

If people could sell they could buy, and m^ufactured 
goods, whether made m India or abroad, began to filter into 
the vill ag es “ Vessels and implements of iron, brass, and 
copper are now commonly used in the villages, and their 
price is withm reach of almost all classes Petty articles of 
domestic use or personal ornament, such as scissors, mirrors, 
bangles, and the thousand and one glittering trifles with which, 
the rural huckster decks his stall, have poured in from abroad. 
Drugs and patent medicmes of all kinds, Indian and foreign, 
command a ready sale. Sewmg machines are found nearly 
ever37where, and bicycles are in ever-increasmg demand. 
The import of brass sheets has reduced the services of the 
brass founder, but has greatly extended the business of the 
maker of brass hollow ware. Cheaper iron in convenient 
sections has helped the cultivator to buy more and better 
carts.” 

WhUe the effect of imported articles has been small on the 
whole, owing to poverty and unwillingness to accept innova- 
tions in food and clothing, the Industnal Commission Report 
adds, " But the enormously extended use of cotton cloth, 
espeaally of the finer counts, of woollen clothing, the intro- 
duction of kerosene oil, matches, collap&ible umbiellas, and 
of better and cheaper cutlery and soap, have added appre- 
ciably to the comfort of the people.” ^ 

One authority claimed that the decline of village industries 
thr'oug^"the possibility of purchasing factory-made goods hg5 
resulted in ffie village artisans taking up land and has 

1 J.R. Soc. Arts, 1912, p. 624. 

® Industrial Commission^ 1918, Cmd. 51, p. 8. 
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incr e^d the presstur e on th e ^d. Others consider that the 
cTeSme is due to’ the growing value of agricultural produce, 
for which an ever larger market is being found The village 
artisan is therefore tending to devote himself solely to 
agriculture, and is inchned to drop home industrJ^^ 

WTiilc the facilities of transport actually raised the price 
of agricultural produce in many places, because it could now 
get a market, the pnce of other commodities such a salt, was 
lowered by the spread of the railway net. The salt of East 
Oudh and Rohilkund used to come from Rajputana, two 
months’ journey by pack bullock, camel, or cart. Most 
parts of India are hundreds of miles distant from salt 
sources. Nagpur is 500 miles from the Bombay salt sources! 
and salt used to be retailed at ii lb. per rupee. The railway 
was opened to Nagpur in 1866, and the pnce of salt dropped 
to 19 lb. per rupee, i e. almost halved The rate of con- 
sumption rose from 12 lb. per head about 1866 to 18 lb by 
1886.^ Some of this increase may be ascnbed, however, to 
the reduction of the salt tax. 

The railways also had far-reaching reactions on the whole 
countiyade and on agricultural methods. In earlier times 
almost every village grew its own food and provided its own 
necessities, such as sugar, dyes, oil, pottery, and cloth. Each 
.village, therefore, had its patch of sugar, whether the soil 
were suitable or not, and likewise its patch of cotton.^ The 
'Result of the railway is that cotton is now concentrated in 
areas which are speaaUy adapted to its vanous types, 6,500 
square miles bemg under this crop in the Ce ntral Pr ovinces 
alone in 1909-10,® the cultivators have concentrated on 
l ute m Beng al, and sugar cane is disappearing from such 
^lao^ as t£e arid plams of Central India The people there 
•pbw conserve their water, grow cotton, and sell it to buy 
sugar. '* The jpec^le have been led to make this change 
by the cheap r^waj^ alid' steamer transport, and by_ the 
c 8 Mtrh‘Slira'drX 2 %t^wM( 3 i, while facilitating the introduc- 
tion of forei^ r ender available to the fanner JH 

his distanfandland-lojjk^ village a large share of the prioe 

which once merely 
of . Markets hayfcspmng 

up on or near the railway where the fi^ragn exporters or the 
wle flh^an csjUecting 4W’'S,^aye^l!ieir agmciK,'*ahtf*tire* 



ryot is not now far behindhand in his knowledge of the 
j^ctuations in the world prices of the principal crops which 
fie grows.” ^ 

It is..£xtr aordinarilv interesting to see how tfip railways 
have brought Indian produce within the arcle of worl^ - 
prices It has been descnbed by Sir James Wilson as 
^ws 2 •— 

” In ordinary years there is a steady stream of produce 
down the Indus valley to Karachi, and from there by sea to 
other countnes, and prices m almost every village in the 
Punjab are determmed from day to day not only by the 
condition of the crops and the local demand, but by the 
course of prices in the great markets of the world. Several 
exporting firms have agents in all the large towns of the 
Punjab, who are in constant telegraphic communication with 
their principals, and through them with Europe and 
America. If pnces of agricultural produce go up in London, 
Lwerpool, or Chicago, these agents, within a few hours 
receive instructions to offer better prices in the Punjab 
paarkets for export, the price m the market goes up at once 
in response, and the news soon spreads to the smaller towns 
and vfflages, and causes a corresponding nse of prices there. 
A striking instance of this was seen during the attempted 
comer in wheat in Chicago some years ago. There was 
nothing in India itself to cause any marked change in prices. 
But, a?^ay after day the price of wheat rose in Chicago, it 
went on rising in every Punjab town and village until it 
reached something hke famine rates ; then when the 
Chicago comer collapsed, dowm went prices all over the 
Punjab, and reached their former level in a few days. 

“ In consequence of this improvement of communications, 
the price of agricultural produce in the villages has not 
(ffidy become more qqijable and^,more stable, but has risen 
iff a marked degree. In the great Amntsar market it is now 
on the average 40 per cent higher than it was 33 years ago, 
and the rise is higher still in the distant villages which were 
formerly out of reach of a railway. 

“ As a t the same time the cost of imported articles has 
fallen7owi^"{b"J:hb cheapening of the, means of transport, 
if may’ safely be said that in the average Punjab village 
the produce of an average acre of land will now fetch quite 
double the amount of such things as cotton-cloth, metals, 

^ Indusindl Commtssion^ p, 8. 

- ® ‘*The Punjab/’ J,R, Soc. Arts^ 1909, pp, 142-3. 
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oil or imported articles of use or ornament that it 
did thirty or forty years ago. In 1828 and 1829 in Gujarat . 

the garden of India ’ part of the land tax had to be remitted, 
not because of the failure of the crops, but because of their 
^’abundance It was impossible to convey them to distant 
markets as there was no transport, and gram was simply 
unsaleable ” ^ 

Sir John Miller also spoke of the way in which the various 
parts of the Central Provinces were entirely shut off from 
trade with each other prior to the railways " In 1862, 
w heat sold for 80 seers to t h e rupee in Chattisgarh . 
44 seers at Ja malpur, an d 21 seers at Nagpur If prices could 
vary so enormousty within one province it gives some idea 
of the changes m price levels which railways began to 
inaugurate. The construction of railways has now so entirely 
altered the situation (in the Central Provinces) that it has 
been well referred to as much the most important fact in 
the history of the provmce. T he r^wavs hav e, allowed of 
&e development both of the*^gria 3 tural and miperal 
wealth of the country. . T hey -have given mob jlitj; 
f ^i^rende rpH pnsgihfp thp Kfypmnngs nf organized industry ; 
fl ^v have done much to weld together the dis jom ted partious 
of the Pr o vince int o a. corporate whole ” * 

The eSect of the railways in p acifying the bord er on the 
North-West and promoting trade with Caatral^ Asia and 
Afghanistan is also remarkable Between 1849 and 1911 no 
less than fifty-six mihtary expeditions were undertaken to 
keep order In 1881-2 the locomotive reached Peshawar, 
and was extended in 1897 to the foot of the Malakand Pass. 
" It has developed into an artery of commerce to an extent 
that justified its conveision from a narrow to a broad 
gauge." " T n fl. wild country a railwa y has by tVip way . a 
powerful, sedative effort whirh all makes . .far . nfiace- and 
opdi^r.” ® 

This was confirmed by Lord Minto, speaking of the 
marvellous change on the frontier from the time when he 
went out in 1878 and returned as Viceroy in 1905. The only 

^ 3Lely, Famine m India/* Soc, Arts, 1907, p. 417. 

^ Miller, J,R, Soc, Arts, p 623 (a). 

» Mexk, North-West Frontier/* J.R. Soc, Arts, 1911, p. 751. Who 
that fought on the Malakand m 1897 could have dreamt that drills worked 
by electncity would soon be bonng a tunnel under the battle-ground and 
that within fourteen years of a fierce rising of fanatics, the chiefs of the 
Lower Swat would be subscribing towards the establishment of a Lady 
llifmto Female Hospital in their midst ? ** Ib., p. 760 (a). 



request made to him then by the once insurgent trib^t^was 
for the doubling of the railway to Dargai. '' The civiJlzliig i 
TOwer of the railways/ * he said, was enormou s. They 
b miight peopl e int^touch with one anothen; JieyLemhled 
the fronlier tribes to.know.us and trust us/' ^ 

The railway had important an effect on the trade of the 
frontier as on its paci ficanon It must be borne in mind that 
the importance of this region lies m the fact that these passes 
connect India with Central Asia and Afghanistan. 

The description of this trade, given in 1873, shows the 
difficulty of the frontier trade. After speaking of the 
unequal and heavy exactions at every stage of the road, the 
tale continues : But the Povind^s banded together in 
large caravans to resist exaction that would render their trade 
impossible. They defied the robber tribes here, compounded 
with them there, avoided or slipped' past in the night some 
customs post of weaker chiefs whose pursuing emissaries 
they could defy, and bribed officials at others to shut their 
eyes to the value of the richer bales. And so, sorely harassed 
at every step, losing men, horses, camels, bales of merchan- 
dise here and there on their way, bribing, c njnling, Knllymg, 
defying, fighting twice eve^ year, did the cara vatiR’^of 
hardy traders seeking their precarious gains, battle^ thei r 
desperate wav to the jPun^ab . Tlie Kaplas have to pass the 
Sulaiman mountains in one great company for mutual 
protection. They throw out advance and rear-guards, and 
occupy difficult portions of the road in force while camels 
pass. At night the Waziris often make attacks and plunder 
in spite of sentries and pickets. Throughout the day these 
robbers hang on the skirts of the Kaplas along the hilltops 
and in the ravines waiting for opportunities to make a dash 
on a camel or two . , The Povindahs number some 

12,000 fighting men with 60,000 camels, and their tfade by 
the Gomil Pass is worth £60,000, in spite of the serious 
disadvantages with which they have to contend. Every 
year they lose a hundred or more men, and at least two per 
cent of the camels, besides some hundred loads at the hands 
of the Waziri and Sulaiman Khyl tribes " ^ 

In i8v8 the Khvber was reopened for trade, in iSg z the 

KurrS vSiley came ^ unSef "^British administraSon''*'^^ 

Became again a road ' for trader 'ShoHly'afteivrard^ 


1 Ib., Discussion, p. 76 L 

® Moral and Material Progress, 1873, pp. 113-14. 
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1894-5, the Central Tochi and Gtimal routes were per- 
manently opened to commerce. Since those dates met^ed 
roads and railways have been built, five secure Imes of 
commerce created, and the total value of the trade of the 
North-West Province alone in 1911 was 2-2J million pounds.^ 
'-The stimulus of railways on rna^-making has been, and 
is, very remarkable. Previously no roads were necessary as 
carting was only done in the dry weather when the soil was 
baked hard, and the watercourses dned up. In the rains 
these latter were impassable, and the soil was a sticky morass. 
With the railways, cartmg goes on all the yeaif round, with 
a consequent demand for bndges and metalled roads usable 
at all times of the year Work is no longer merely seasonal- 
Pack animals almost ceased to exist and carts took their 
place Mr. J. A. Baines, in his decennia l report of 1894, speaks 
of the marked increase of emplo\-ment in carting goods to 
and from the railways m the dead season between the two 
crops, and the consequent increase of employment and of 
bullocks. 

u- Perhaps one of the m ost remarkable pffecig nf fbp. railwayg 
th*' way whirb tbpy F.ngfi^b ■Capjtal, 

I ndia. The Indian, even if he had capital would not invest* 
his money , he lent or hoarded it ® Lord Dalhousie was anxious 
to attract British capital, enterprise, and initiative to India. 
He was, therefore, espeaally anxious that private persons 
should imdertake the building and workmg of the ra^yays, 
onder State guarantees if necessary. In his famous minute 
on the railways, drawn up in 1^3,® he especially stressed 
this aspect of railways. 

“ I submit that any time and money which the Honourable 
Court could save by undertaking such (railway) works 
itself would be well expended in securing the introduction 
at thi^*fcme of a large amount of English capital and Enghsh 
energy so as to encourage by the successful issue which I 
contemplate for these railway undertakings, a more extensive 
emplosmient of similar capital and similar efforts hereafter 
in connexion with the products and trade of India ” 

“ The commercial and social advantages which India 
wqdWi derive from their establishment are, I truly beheve, 
beyond all present calculation. Great tracts are teeming with 


1 Merk, ib., p. 752. 

* Indttsinal Commssum, pp, 8,9, 134. 

* 1^2-3, Isacw. 
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produce they cannot dispose of. Others are scantily bearing 
what they would carrj^ in abundance if only it could be con- 
vcj'ed whither it is needed England is calling al mif^ for Afi 
cotton which India does already produce in some decree , and 
wo uld produce sufficient in quality and plentiful m quantity 
if only there. wore provided the fitting means of com^evance 
for itT from distant plams_.tQ Jhe.. se veral ports adapted for 
Rhipmeni Every increase of facilities for trade has been 
attended, as we have seen, with an increased demand for 
articles of European produce in the most distant markets 
of India . Ships from every part of the world crowd 
our ports in search of produce which we have, or could 
obtain, in the interior, but which at present we cannot 
profitably fetch to them, and new markets are opening to 
us on this side of the globe under circumstances which defy 
the foresight of the wisest to estimate their probable value 
or calculate their future extent/' 

These were the words of a far-seeing administrator. Nor 
was he disappointed. Under a Government guarantee of 
interest, large sums were invested in India by the British 
puBEc. The very investment of capital, however, needed 
expdrts tomy^the interest and partly accounts for the 
excHs7)TTr^^ iinports 

The‘ mtroduction of railways invariably stimulates 

mu mcat ipus, and this was also the case m India. Alongside 
of Iffie railways went the creation of engineering workshops in 
which some of the Indian peoples were trained to mechanical 
engineenng Accompanying this went a development of 
coal minmg, t he first mine being opened in Kaniganj in 
Bengal in iS-^a . 

The telegraph acco mpanied an d supplemented the rail- 
waV * Tlie 'iinforeseS obsfa$s "^Eai'^wefe” encoHRitered 
flaw been picturesquely described by Sir E. Arnold, and also 
give some idea of the difficulties of railway construction.^ 

" He (O’Shaughnessy) had a field for experiment, subject 
to electric storms and perturbations unknown in Europe, 
a soil alternately baked into one electneal condition and 
sodden into another, winds that would lay the telegraph 
posts m England across the lines from Birmmgham to 
London in a night ; httle timber, less iron, no skilled labour, 
no apphances at starting, and — the white ant. The ground 


^ Admtmsiraiion of Lord Dalhousie, p. 245. 
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•which he selected to begin upon on the principle of measuring 
the difl&culty by its maximum was a lake from June to 
December, and a uildemess of fissured clay from December 
to June His posts had to pass thr o ugh lunele s where wild 
b easts u’^ed t hemjor scratching stati otis, and s avages stole 
"them lor firewood and rafters for hu ts liicjuisitive rnonkeys 
spoilec^thejmork . '^- dragging the lines into_ festoous" 

or dangling a n ill- conductmg taiFfrom ware to ware. Crows, 
kites, and fish ing eagles m ade roosting- places of_the Imgs 
injiumbers so great as to lying TEer^to the jjpun.dj thoug h 
once or fwice a fla s h of lightning^ strikmg a welmrer-WQulS' 
strewthe grmmdwnfh the carcasse s of th e feathered trespassers 
by dozeiLS. The white ant nibb led g^enes in -Aejppsts, a^d 
•t he porcupine and bandicoot burrowed u nder them .” 
All the appliances used in England were unsuitable for India, 
and new ones had to be invented.^ 

Thus the second great factor making for the economic 
unify of India was evolved?' 

‘ Calcutta and Bomba^^i.4QO miles distant bv railwa y 
on the opposite coasts of Inai a. are within a few minutes* 
speaking distance by •wire, and discuss their hourly transac- 
tions with each other throughout the day.” ® 

The post office communications expanded with low postage 
ratds? and the number of letters and parcels earned rose 
from barely 19 millions, mainly official, in 1854, fo 47 
miUions m i860, and 1,293 millions of letters, 78 million 
newspapers, 12,600,000 parcels, and 71,200,000 packets 
in 1921. 

✓"The railways even affected the forests. The enormous 
defSaSy b f faiTwaW for sleepers led to the creatio n 
il ii ^tmfiftr v ancv in 1867] lest -yrith the destruction 
of "the fo rests the, climate s hould suffer still more from 
insufiiftent rainfall. 

«-* Witii the ^owth of trade, t c>wns deve lo-ped. especMj 
iCTheii became necessary to introduce 
a moc{eni"‘^ilem of sanitatio n and waten enrks.s The 

^ To show how those obstacles have been overcome, there were m 1922 
41^^98 miles of wire and cable, a staff of 14,183, and the value of the 
OTi^nrifof the workshops connected with the telegraphic system in 1921-2 
was^Ks, 33,12,520. Iv^tan Year Book, 

* Hunter, op. cit 

* Some idea of the urgency for municipal works in the rapidly 
developing ports may be seen from the following descnption of Rangoon”: 

When. occupied by the English it was m a low swamp, under water 
at of tide. Lands were sold and^Ae proceeds were directed 

bd ^ purpose of laismg the land and lay%fe. p^ streets. The Lands 


Commission of 1864 gave the most appalling picture of 
town insamtation, but reforms soon began and thus the 
railways by temporarily intensifying the existing evil, 
caused sanitary engineering works, including waterworks, 
to be undertaken Prominent among the Public Works 
which followed in the wake of the railways were the great 
harbour constructions undertaken by the municipalities. 
To keep the port of Calcutta open constant dredging has 
been necessary 

\^"hile the railways were responsible for t he development 
of the coal mines t hey also helped t he devel oprici r of otljer 
Ihiherals. s uch as m anga nese in~T:he Central " Pmyin ces. 

After 'the days of'jJamousie the railways and the tele^aphs 
were rapidly extended, partly for defence and the 
maintenance of order, and partly for economic reasons. 
The Orissa famine of 1866 and the famine of 1877 gaveLaq 
impetus to the spread of railways and irr igation works 
as an insuran ce £ver5rwhei^ there "was a light between 
The engineer and the overwhelming forces of nature in India — 
the mountains of the Deccan were crossed, the rivers 
were bridged, and water was conserved and distributed 
on a vast scale In the fight of Nature and the engineer, 
the engineer was beginning to win The engineers created 
the foundations of the material progress of India, and a 
transformation was effected in the capacity of the whole 
country So important was the engineering side that it 
became a Government department. It is therefore n o 
e x a ^er at ion to call th e railways the turning point in both^ 
the of Ihdi ar "" 

Rmlway ConstmcUon and Operation 

While the have helped to transforgj India 

the difficulties of construction and operation have been 
very real ^The matter came up for discussion as .early 
"as'‘x844,'^and it was debated whether any railway could last 
in^lndia with its, hurricanes and floods The vast bridges 
necessary to span the rivers would, it was said, be bl<^n 

T ^ 

Sale Fund is now exhausted. Meanwhile the town is spreading in every 
direction and people are settling in swamps m the unreclaimed part The 
population of Rangoon is now 100,000, and 400,000 tons of shipping visit 
its port, yet the only water supply is from unwholesome wells. There is 
not a smgle dram except on the surface, and there are no publ|p lamps/' 
Moral and Material Progress^ 1872-3, p 6. 
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away by the toTnados or destroyed by the pressure of the 
flood water, the railways themselves would be submerged 
and banks washed away, and finally no one would use them 
on account of the impossibility of mixing the castes On 
^'the other hand, there were the enormous military advantages 
df moving troops quickly by rail, with the corresponding 
economic advantage of the mai ntena nce of order, and the 
economic urgency for better means of tEa£,sport which 
existed in every country where commodities had to be 
transported, was specially strong in India. Animals, as 
we have seen, can walk, commodities must be earned, 
and India is a commodity and not a pastoral country. 

It was at last decided to build t hree short r ailways of 
a. t^ntal ‘ienffth ‘of iQ2 miles, one in each President, to see 
1 if railways could exis t in India at all ‘ i'hey were opene d 
in 18 “l O, and in 1853 Lord ‘ DaTEbusic reviewed the whole 
situation m a famous minute, pointing out the great 
advantages to India of a railway net He recommended 
that a system of !r^[fe Imes should be undertaken ccomecting 
,the intenor of each Presidency with its princi paT p nff 
and connectmg the several Presidenaes with one another. 
He suggested that they should be built by private compames 
under a Government guarantee of interest as pnvate capital 
would not undertake, without a guarantee, the nsks of 
such unknown enterprises and such expensive engmeering 
as would be involved in crossing Central India or 
surmountmg the Ghats This was the policy finally decided 
on. It was quite hopeless to expect the Indian peoples 
to build their osin railways at that date. “ One of the 
greatest drawbacks to the advance of the coimtry in material 
prospenty has been the total dependence upon the Govern- 
ment in which the community has placed itself and its 
appar^ut utter helplessness to do anything for itself,” 
was Ddlhousie’s verdict, and when “ the spmt of enterprise 
still shows so feebly ” the terms would obviously have to 
be made attractive to foreign capitahsts if the railways 
were to be built. 



in its own hands Dalhousie insisted that they were to be 
national works over which the_State should cxeicise “a 
stringent and salutary contro l This has been the founda- 
tion of all subsequent Indian railway policy. Under 
this arrangement six great lines — ^the Great Eastern railway 
built from Calcutta through the Gangetic plain, the Great 
Indian Peninsula from Bombay to Delhi, which met 
the East India railway from Calcutta at other points, 
the Bombay and Baroda, the Madras, the Smd, Punjab 
and Delhi, and the East Bengal — ^were all started with 
a gauge of feet. 

T he standmg difficulties of railway building an d operating 
in Indi a were' bound up mth fin^c e first and toremost, 
H^ailways never earned their 5 per cent prior to igoo. 
and the Government had to make good the deficits Money 
was wanted from the Government for other essential 
public works such as irrigation, it was also wanted for 
pgrts and sanitation.' To get all these works underway, 
lo ans h^^toTbe raisejd and “the interest on them paid As 
{lie radwiys were only one of many competmg items for 
funds in a country where the people were so poor that it 
was always difficult to raise the taxation to meet the interest, 
the borrowing for railways alone was bound to be limited. 
1^2.. jailw avl situation was, moreover, a^ays^ging 
comphea ren hy fa nunes. and a depreciating rupee . 

With' Ihe'' dfdugtits, g<^s”fha{ would choke the railways 
one year would be entirely absent the next, and traffic 
receipts would, suffer accordingly. The nvers when in 
flood not only held up traffic but swept away miles of 
embankment. The extraordinary fitfulness of the amo unt 
of goods to be carried made it very difficult to organize the 
traffic. 

Thus, the railirav hislbry of India is a constant struggl e 
wjfe^&ficits. a constant struggle to enlarge the r'ail^vs an d 
to raise the necessary money m England . When th'e rupee 
IK'nroweil at 10 to the pound, ie at 2s , dropped to is o\d , 
the interest still had to be remitted on the gold basis .to the 
British creditors with an ever heavier drain on the working 
^aof the railways. The Indian Government ever stro-saKo 
drive a and closer bargain with the British inv^Rir, 
and then failed to get the money Its dijffictilHf^ wat p 

the hHes tieganTp nav^ 
Sey were, ■"however, made in some ways more complicated 

t 


ae ha 3 _!du{gfrQTO'‘the .railways. 
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and demands were made on all sides for more accommo- 
dation than the railway administrations could provide 
Meanwhile, the r ate of interest had gone up. India could 
ho longer borrow at 3 per cent. The hst of trustee securities 
had been enlarged in 1902, and trustees and others aimed 
at getting larger returns than India “ threes The 
amounts that could be raised in India itself were small as 
the habit of investment and banking for the masses had 
not yet been developed. 

Although the railways were yielding a substantial profit 
to 'the Government^ after 1900 they wCTe being starved 

the finances of the Go vernment which, u as .af raid tO-lajmch 
6ii L.on new borrowing which might mean _ncw taxation, 
which was .already, r^enhad An alien ruler, as Lord 
Cromer pointed out, dare not tax heavily. 

The tale of Indian railway construction and operation 
gives the historian the impression of a kaleidoscope. Plan 
after plan was tried and discarded, and then new complica- 
tions occurred, the relatively smooth water after 1900 when 
the deficits ceased was turned into a fresh storm by the_war, 
the nse of wages and pnees and the virtual breakdown of 
the railways, already deficient in their equipment. 

Indian railway history may be divided into (i) a period 
between 18=;^ and i86q when the private compames w ith 
guarantees JielH t he field ( 2 ) On this there was super- 
imposed in 1869 a system with a new gauge constructed 
and worked by the State This lasted till the famine of 1877 
ma de it absolutely necessary to increase the rgilway system 
as part of a policy of famine prevention (3)' Private 
companies with various forms of Government assistance 
began jyn consequence to function again after 1879. {4) In 
1899 there began the penod of rapid development in India, 
when the stimulating effect of the great pubhc works pohey 
became obvious, and a new and much more vigorous pohey 
of national development was undertaken in aU branches of 
economic life Railways, too, felt the new impetus. More- 
over, they were now financially pa3dng concerns for the first 
ti|||. They therefore attained to the dignity of a separate 
d^^uctment In 1905 the railway branch of the Pubhc 
Works Department was abolished, and in its place a. Railway 
^Bo^d was set up whidh was under the Departinent of 
'XSs^eyce and Industry imtil 1908, when it became 
ind ep endent. 



A Committee— ihc Mackav Comrmfffif— i-n t 


a nd recommended an a.n n ua] . on rgiilwayR m 

tuture of jL 2J^m3Tlioirf^nds Those responsible for the^ 
finances of India" did not, or could not, find the funds for 
such a large capital outlay, although the sums spent were 
greater than in any preceding peiiod The railways were 
financed from year to year, and as their finance was bound 
up with the general budget they either got the money or did 
not get it according to the state of the finances of the 
Government of India, and its wish to reduce taxation or to 
provide for other services by irto the money that 

might have been applied to railway development. There 
was in consequence an utter failure even to keep abreast 
of the day to day requirements of the traffic actually in 
sight and clamouring to be carried ^ 

(5) The breakdo wn^ of the railways lecLio the Acworth 
CommisSon in 1021 which recommended th£...&enarationj3f 



working:, to State r 




It was such an unusual 
departure tor any country at the time, and still more so for 
a country dommated like England by the laissez Jaw 
philosophy of the 'sixties. It only shows how India was 
moulding the Enghshman of the time. 

Although companies were forthcoming to binld the rail- 
ways on the 5 per cent basis, the progress was so slow that 
m, 1858 the new Government, anxious to have railways for 
military reasons and to prove its superiority to the old 
Company, held an mqmiy.into the reasons for the delay 
fn railway buil^g In the evidence the difficulties of 
Staining ^v labour,, let alone skilled labour which did not 
exist, is brought out over and over again . " Our ballasting 
and waggon work is conducted and managed by men who 
never in their lives before saw a waggon. Our bndges with 
scarcely an exception are superintended by men who, to use 
a common expression, do not know a brick from a stode ” ® 
Another man giving evidence spoke of the lack of good 


1 Report, Cd. 4111 (1908). 

* Acworik Commtssion, Cmd. 1512 (1921), p* 27. 
® Beportt 1858, x, § 1856. 
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inspectors, so that the engineers had to waste time doing 
what should have been an inspector’s job. Brick-making 
even absorbed the energies of the expensive engmeenng staft. 
“ We have too often been content to use wretched bricks 
because we had no one to stand over the workers and see 
the bncks made who knew how this ought to be done, and 
it is not desirable that, when determined to introduce a better 
description of bricks, your engineer should, as I have known to 
be the case, spend whole nights in brick f-clf' = ij'rnntcnd'ng 
the burning of a kiln, with no bed but coco-nut leaves on 
which occasionally to rest.” ’■ 

Another complained bitterly of the difficulty of getting 
material de livered “ No sooner does a boat arrive at any 
particular village where the boatmen have friends than they 
simply abandon the boat and materials, and there the 
materials lie perhaps for months dunng the whole of the 
rainy season until the next dry season when we have to 
re-collect them at great expense ; it is scarcely possible to 
estimate the cost of conve3nng these heavy materials by the 
Ganges.” ^ 

As time went on, native workmen who turned up ivith 
bows and arrows to engage m railway construction were 
duly trained. “We had to select a good, sharp, active, 
common workman and tram him as well as we could . . . 
Some of them did 'very well ” ® One witness, however, gave 
evidence to the effect that it took four natives to do the work 
of one English navvy .* but they were not highly paid The 
engineering difficulties were also great. On the Bombay an 3 ” 
Baroda line tfuee large and rapid rivers had to be crossed, 
and between Surat and Bombay eighteen nvers had to be 
bridged. Along the Ganges valley between Burdwen and the 
River Soane, a distance of 400 miles, there were said at this 
date to be no less than 47 million cubic feet of brickwork. 

The report summed up the general difficulties as follows ; 

“ The transport across the sea of the vast mass of dead 
weight necessary for the construction of thousands of miles 
of ironway, besides locomotives, ironwork for bridges, 
and other matenals, forms a cause of delay second only in 
importance to the difficulties which impede the conveyance 

^ Ib., Bruce's evidence, 

« § 612. 

* I 1536. 

* § 809, 810. Tbe pay was said to be lOtZ, as against Bs, to 35. Bd, 
In fegland. 



of these n t ' i vf t> " ' y, where the means of internal 

communication are in many places very imperfect, where 
river navigation during the dry season is liable to constant 
interruption, where boats are scarce, and native boatmen 
untrustworthy. To these difficulties may be added the want, 
severely felt in many districts, and especially in Bengal, of 
fuel for lime and bnck burning, and of timber suitable for 
sleepers, large quantities of which are now being supplied 
from England ; the rfferts oLTriHinn Himate npnn Euronpan 
r.rin<;titntinnfi-. the frcqiuiii failuie of contiaciors unaccus- 
tomed or incompetent to undertake such extensive works ; 
and lastly the circuitous and lengthy correspondence carried 
on between the Railway Boards and their agents, on the one 
hand, and with the various Government departments both 
here and in India on the other ; all these appear to your 
Committee to form sources of delay more or less senous, 
and must be classed among the main impediments to the 
rapid progress of railway enterprise m India ” 

The great expense of constructing the railways under 
sucfTarcumstances and the annual deficits to be made up by 
the guarantees led to an idea, very remarkable for the 
’sixties, that the Government would do better if it constructed 
^d worked the railways itsdf . The compames were accused 
dfg^af^lravagance. The type of work was ssud to be too 
good and^suhstaii tiay^dlt was said Inditi could not affo'rd 
ih ' The "IjdvenimSif Kad its' ovm staff of engineers' in its 
Public Works Departments, and it decided m future to make 
and build its oivn railways, and to buy out the other lines 
as the contracts fell in The jubilation of the Indian Public 
Works Department at this decision is described by one of its 
members as follows “We were to have opportunities of 
showmg the companies how to make and work railways 
cheaply and profitably, and we looked forward to the 
probabihty of all the railways eventually becoming State 
property, and their being carried on by a vast State organiza- 
tion offering attractive vistas of patronage, preferment, and 
pension.” ^ 

The Home Government agreed to this, and £2,000,000 was 
fixed as the maximum amount to be borrowed annually for 
extending the railway net, the Government constructing 
and working the lines A n ew gausf-e — tb r Tnrtrri griuji'' — 
w^ adoj^t^ for (heapnes^ 

^ J.R. Soc. Aris, Boll, “ Receat Railway Policy in India,” 29tli April, 
1898. 
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The- pevg- pfliicy was; bepun in i86q . and as far as construc- 
tion was concerned the costs were satisfactory, the companies 
tavihg already solved the initial dif&culties. The working 
was thft cniy “ We had,” says the same authority, ” to 
learn a good deal, and necessarily at the expense of the 
State and the public, although that consideration did not 
disturb us as much as it ought to have done But the evil 
whif.b ^iflr nmistra.tion of railways then suffered from . 

as indepAji Anes lav in the constant change of personn el 
dnp. tn daim:; ff^r preferment m a large service nec e ssitatin g 
the movem e nt of officers from important pps.tS-.tQ_Dther ajid 
d^ant-lncaMies Added to this was an evil equally fatal 
in the attempt to control nearly every action of a manager 
from the headquarters of Government.” ^ 

Dunng these ten years the mileage of the lines doubled ; 
much of it, however, was on the smaller gauge, and thus 
there are two standard gauges in India with the inevitable 
complications that this raises about through traffic It^was 
intended that the 3ft. 3I in. gauge hnes should b e^ feeder 
Hnes, but as India developed, the metre gauge'lines consti- 
tuted in themselves main hnes 
As the 25 or 30 years were reached in which the contracts 
with the guaranteed railways might be terminated,^ the 
Government bought out the companies Some the State 
worked itself, such" as the Sind, Punjab and Delhi (now North 
Western), and the East Bengal. On the whole, though it 
acquired the lines, it left them to be managed by the 
companies The Government was freed from their detaileds 
management and the working was confided to companies 
domiciled in England, who from henceforward reaUy acted 
as agents of the Secretary of State m the raising of capital 
These working contracts agam were for certain specified 
terms of years, one of which, the East India, expires in 1924,, 
and the Great Indian Peninsula in 1925. 

Th^mmff g aye ris e to a large scheme for railway building, 
an 3 ^ tHis , the„.G9yernment could jiot cope,, linuted as 
was .|b''"2^iUion pounds a year in its railway borrowing 
Compames wer e’IS eiiro r^ aMin introduce d in iSvo't d work 

were ffie' usual arrangements for free land. Government 
SiULhdhr aiastance, ffie division of surplus profits with the 
Gbveffifiieht, and the possible purchase of the lines by the 


^ Ib,, /.i? Soc, Arts, p. 531. 





Government after a certain period. The State ■CQnfine dji.<^e\f 
f n r.n-n5d-riictin. gLa nch lines as were^iotldselv to be 4 mmed iatelv 
profitable or which were reqi nred^frir^miht p nrpo^ . 
I t still re taine d the right of super\dsingj Gates and fj-ies^^ 
before The idea was that the State should be satisfied 
with the indirect profits of the railway system m increasing^ 
wealth and taxation and leave the management to private 
interests. What the Government actually did was to let 
the companies borrow the money (it being restricted to the 
annual 2 million itself) for the Government, the line 
belonged to the State, and the Company worked it Thi^ s 
creatcd_a very important set of famine-protective railway s. 
the South IriHiflU-railway being one These new lines were 
built on the 5 ft 6 in gauge. The years 1881-7 showed 
a far larger annual average of completed mileage than had 
been previously accomplished, no less than 6,000 miles being’ 
built. The fall of the rupee made it very costly to borrow 
on a sterling basis, and fresh attempts were made to attract 
capital on a rupee (not sterling) basis without much success. 

1 The policy pursued during this period was one of getting 
Ibranc h lines built by separate companies m which the 
State either guaranteed a ' i- ■ v • (\ -Kthat 

the branch line should receive from the earnings of the main 
line such a sum, caUed^ a rebate, as would niake up the total 
earnings of the branch line to a certain minimum Up to 
1910 only 1,139 lilies were made on this rebate system 
After that date fresh guarantees were entered into 
A further confusion occurred from the fact that new 
gauges of 2 and 2| feet were introduced for feeder branches 
to the mam lines ^ " ^he general result was that there arose 
(i) State lines constructed and worked by th e §tate , 
(2 ^ State lines constructed by companies and by the 

State ; (3) State lines worked by r.oTnpRmos , (4) Lines 
constructed wSi'^tate assistance and '^rhp^H hy mmpanies : 
@ Xmerconstructed,and.w_Qi3j: eddiv.guara^ . 

f(6) Lines owned and construc ted hy branc h .compan i es and, 
worked bv the Stat e. Only 1,573 miles were built without 
some form of State guarantee. 


^ There were in India in 1921 — 

36,735 miles of railway. 
17,990 were 5 ft, 6 in. gauge. 
15,000 „ metre gauge. 

3,000 „ 2 ft. 6 in. gauge. 

600 „ 2 ft. gauge. 
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The actual financial stake of the Indian companies is 
very slight The Government feeling itself to be the real 
owner and ultimately responsible not only financially but 
morally and for the policy pursued, has always 

refused to leave any real initiathc jn their hands And 
as by the interposition of the compamc«; the Government is 
kept apart from direct nianagcnieui, il in ii', turn does not 
feel an obligation to underlake llic iniiiatice itself/' ^ 

It will thus be seen that the railway financial policy of 
the Government of India has been a constant see-saw, that 
their best intentions have been ‘frustrated at one time by 
faniine, at another time by^:^^ at another time again by 
currency difficulties, at another time by political considera- 
tions, and at all times by the state of the money market ^ 

In 1908 a very energetic programme was laid down for 
railway extension by the Mackay Committee, but the 
constant succession of complaints of inadequacy showed that 
the system was not meeting the requirements of the country. 
These difficulties became enormously accentuated during 
and after the War. The coal trade was held up, consequently 
the iron and steel works were held up, building materials 
became costly, extensions of plant could not be undertaken, 

, seazyn iarge ]ute mills employing 40.000 workers were stopped 
un IQ2I o \v ing to lack of coa l Seven hundred tons of linseed 
could not be transported for four months, and lost the 
market which was filled by linseed from Argentina ; 
neither salt nor sugar could be distributed, and at one' 
station there were 70,000 tons of manganese accumulated 
which was only sent on at the rate of 3,000 tons a month, 
and which seemed likely to take two years to move at this 
pace. Hides, cotton piece goods, raw cotton, cotton seed 
for sowing were all delayed, and. some of them deteriorated 
ovdng to being left m the open in the rams for want of 
railway transport. Railwaj^s even shut down for ten days 
together Cotton bought in December, 1917, did not reach 
Nagpur till July, 1918. Indeed raw cotton was in one place 
transferred by camels moving parallel with the railway, 
which could not take the cotton Grain rotted at the 
station and became unfit for consumption Collection of 
metal for road repair was delayed, and the trade in timber 
and bamboos was hampered. Bitter complaints arose from 

^ Acworth Commission, p. 65. 

, * /.i?* SoG, Arts, Pnestley (Manager Southern Indian Hallways), 
May, 1912, p. 697. 
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the third-class travellers, who provided the bulk of the 
passenger revenue, as to the overcrowding and want of 
sanitation and water on journeys. The commercial progress 
of India had outgrown its railways. 

Indeed, if one wanted to get an adequate idea of what the 
railways have meant to India, one has only to read the list 
of complaints quoted in the Acworth Commission to see how 
the whole country had come to depend on railway transport. 

The Acwqith Commission considered that the break- 
down was” due largely to the methods of railway finance 
adopted by the Government of India. “ Now it is the prime, 
duty of the Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Finance 
Member of Council, to balance his budget In times of 
bad harvests and bad trade receipts fall off The Finance 
Member is constrained to economize He cannot reduce 
the army or the civil services wholesale at short notice. 
Nor can he refuse to pay railway wages or to provide currently 
consumable stores He can, and does, curtail his appropria- 
tion to railways for renewals and betterment works. And he 
cuts down still more drastically expenditure on new works 
and extensions, even though they be m process of execution.” ^ 

“ The effect of this policy of madequate allotments, 
varying irregularly up and down from year to year, would 
have been bad enough in any case, but it is made worse when, 
as not infrequently happens, the allotment is suddenly cut 
down during the currency of the year to which it relates, 
and works in progress are suspended, staff are disbanded 
at a moment's notice, and materials are left Ijnng on the 
ground for an indefinite period An almost equally bad effect 
is produced when later on in the year, the general financial 
position havmg unexpectedly improved, the Finance 
Mmister with equal suddenness lifts his hand and encourages 
the railways to spend more freely, ... In eager haste the 
railway officials start to spend with inadequate staff, and 
humeffiy collected matenals,” lest the money should lapse 
with the expiration of the financial year. 

" There are scores of bridges with girders unfit to carry 
train loafiguptojaaodem requirements : there are many miles 
of rails, a nd thousands of wagons 

whncp w To^i ewal is long.overpa st. , . . the 

jjovem mPTit Viaa f ormed no replacement reserve. ” ® " 


1 p. 21. 


* Ib., p. 30. 
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" In our judgment a financial system which produces 
these results stands self-condemned,” was the verdict of the 
Committee 

India hardly produced any of her railway- supplies, and 
when cut off by the War the situation became serious 
Maintenance and renewals fell into arrear. The money 
under-spent on railways dunng the War was spent in other 
ways. The War being over there was no money for renewals 
on the grand scale as India already had serious deficits m 
the budget. Hence the crisis ' ’ 

The Committee were unammous in their opinion that the 
railwavs had been starved m the past and recommended 
th.i L the railway budget should be kept separate from the 
ordinary budget in future, and that railway expenditure 
should be provided for over a long period and not from 
year to year On the question as to whether the railways 
should be managed by the State or by companies domiciled 
in India they differed. They unanimously reiected the ? 
idea of Tna.rtagftme.nt by rom pames domici1p.d in England. 

One group of Commissioners considered eyen that the 
system of company management as carried out in India had 
httle to recommend it, Goyemment control being at once too 
strict and too futile. 

“ A system seems to have little to recommend it under 
which on the one hand a progressive company is hampered 
by meticulous government control of every detail of 
expenditure, while on the other hand the utmost wisdom on 
the part of the Government cannot prevent the injury caused 
by the unwise and unprogressive policy of a company’s 
board, at once to the revenues of the State and to the 
economic development of the country.” ^ 

In 1921, of the 36,733 route miles of railways in India, 
7,369 miles were owned and worked by the State, and 
17,768 also owned by the State were worked by companies. 

The aggregate annual loss up to the end of last century 
was £57.537-307- Between 1900 and 1918-ig, a profit 
of ;£44,742,276 was made, so that the net loss was only 
£6,785, 031 . The amount paid in guaranteed interest between 
1858 and 1918-19, was £208^344,013,., and the net receipts 
were £156,816,708.2 

1 Ib., p. 66. 

® Acworth Commission, Appendix 3, p 99 The lailways of course 
paid in the increased prospenfy of the country, and its consequent higher 
taxable capacity See Acworth Commission on pp 28-9 for increased 
value of land and land revenue 
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A Committee was '’■opoiri'^cr' to see how the recommenda- 
tions of the Acworth Commission could be effected. It 
reported to the Indian Legislature that it was impossible 
under the abnormal financial circumstances of the budget 
deficits to separate railway from ordinary finance, but 
recommended that the question be re-examined in three 
years ^ Estimates of expenditure were, however, prepared 
on a five-year basis , a chief Commissioner of railways 
was appointed in 1922 with power to override the Board 
and it was decided to work the two railways — the East 
India and Great Indian Peninsula — ^by the State when 
they fell m in 1924 and in 1925 Something is being 
done to remove the grievances of the third-class passengers, 
the services are being gradually Indianized, and extensive 
schemes for the training of Indian mechanical engineers are 
in operation,® and schemes for the training of railway 
traffic staff are under consideration In 102^ it was decided 
to gppara tP raayray. ao/j tViP .hiidffptg 

In spite of all this experimentation and financial difficulties 
railway* cdhstrucfaon hadj nevertheless, m 1921, as much as 
36,735 miles of railway to its credit. In a country of 
1,773,168 s quare miles with a population of approximately 
3*20 milliras, this was inadequate for the size of the country 
and the population. Keverfh eleks^ the figures meant a 
considerable ad V fir''"” ^ roarHogg^ rajllpgc!, TnHia 3 

The Famines, Famine Relief, and InigaUon Works 

The need to keep law and order led, as we have seen, to 
a more rapid development of railways after 1857, but the 
importance of railways became greatly accentuated by their 
utility in helping to reheve famines Irideed, they changed the 
whole nature of famine relief It is difficult to over-estimat e 
the stimulus to the development of pubhc works and general 
improvement given by 'the desire to combat farome s, 
especially after* 1877 .^ as we have already seen,. iQ.a 

rapiS^ extension of railways w hether th ey paid commercially 

^ There was a deficit on the railways in 1921-2 for the first time since 
1900 

2 Moral and Material Progress, 1923, pp. 178-86. The numbers 
employed on the railways m 1922 were 754,478 Indians 735,789, Anglo- 
Indians 11,831, Europeans 6,858. In the last ten years the number of 
Europeans has fallen from 7,850 to 6,858, and the number of Indians has 
risen by 165,000. Indian Year Book, p. 256 

® On present situation of railways in India, W. T. Stephenson, Com- 
munications, p. 95 {Resources of the Empire Series). 
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or no . it led to a great i nr.rp.aRfi nf irrifyatinn and wati^r 
storage So important was famine relief that an annual 
sum was set aside by the Finance Minister every year after 
1878, to form a fund for this purpose The famines also 
ne cessitated admstments in the land revenue, and led 
finaHv to an attem pt I0 improve agricultural methods bv 
scientific rc.->taic h go ihat t he \ lolds ^night be greater . The 
general condition of the labourers and cultivators was also 
taken senously into consideration so that they might be 
enabled to develop a better “ staying power ” m times of 
dearth. I* a land of small tineconomic holdings, where 
over 226 millions depend on agriculture, and where the 
majority live a hand to mouth existence with no capital, 
and where credit ceases to exist when the rains fail, the 
problem is enormous A million acres may almost suddenly 
fail to yield a blade of grass for man or beast In addition, 
the authorities have had to deal with a people whom the 
mere prospect of escape from starvation was an insufficient 
attraction if the work offered were distasteful.^ 1 famine 
Relief was myprovis ed almost suddenly on a vast scale, for 
jmillions of "pebpl^ needed a great organization, and a great 
organization needed information to go upon, and there was 
a furthesr stimulus to the collection of accurate information 
about crops, soils, and agnculture in general. 

The tendency of tenants to fall into the hands of money- 
lenders during a famine produced a senes of laws for their 
protection and led to the encouragement of co-operative 
c redit societies. They were also encouraged because they 
paf heart into the people, and created moral stamina 
functions of government were thus considerabl y 
b yTamines . - 

There was a series of measures undertaken for famine 
prevention such as railway extension and irrigation works. 
Some of these latter paid and were classed as productiv e, 
btlb a large number of tanks and mmor works were provided 
which were merely protectiv e, i e. designed to be a reserve 
in case of emergency, and these were not mfrequentlj'' 
imremunerative. Then, finally, there was^veloped what one 
might call the long view in fam ine jyiy.. the raismg 

'of the standard of life of the cultivator and labourer, so 
■that they could resist the shock of famine. This included 
raising of the standard of agricultural methods. Not 


* Fmttm Mspart^ Cen^S PfovinenB, 1898, vol. i, p* 159. 
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merely agriculture but industry was also involved. The 
security of the ncopje would be greater, so thovgh t. 

if the ]nclustnal development was greate r Tlici^ ^.oulci 
then be an alternate employment The factories and 
mines would absorb the growing population and tend to 
lessen the pressure on the land lienee, the famines had the 
effect of making the Government more willing to encourage, 
and even initiate, industrial enterprises 

The very i ncrease of pop ulation purity 

tended to aggrava te the effects of ^^t^mmmerelyDy the 
sheer w^ght of extra iiumbers but by the “subdivision of 
land among" more people, making econoihic cultivation of 
the scattered plots far more difficult Population was 
probably lOO millions in Akbar's reign . ^ m i86^ it was 
estimated to have become about i^o millions., in 1871 the 
census-sl^Trl milfio ^ and jt is now 3i9..mi]liQns. 

Thus, while on the one hand the loss, mortality, and 
recurrence of famines tended to be limited by the preventive 
and relief measures, on the other hand the increase of popula- 
tion worked in the other direction and complicated the 
methods of relief by the immense numbers to be dealt with 
in times of emergency Six million people were relieved in 
the famine of 1899. 

Famines have been regarded as beneficent agencies by 
some persons because they reduce the populatio m fcdia 
seems, to illustrate the theones ot Malthus as to^the incre ase 
of po pulationup to the mar gi n ol subsistence w’hen uncheck ed 
by war, pestilence, or fam ine.. Famine, therefore, from the 
Malthusian point of view, acts as a beneficent check. The 
Bntish Government has never accepted this view. Its 
declared intention is to save life and it does save life on an 
enormous scale. A certain type of critic has, however, arisen 
who has alleged that famines were non-existent in the palmy 
days of native rulers, and that they are a special scourge 
introduced by the British. Others, not quite s o ignorant 
of the comm on fact s of hi story , allege that 
^ hajia^ , worso^ under-Sitis h rule owing to excessiv e 

cultivator no margin oy reserve^ 
\TOen' the anthonty that levied the tax, or the man. who 
collected reiit, took their allotted share of the village gram 
;heap, then, if there was a scarcity, the shares were anto- 
feitically dinlimshed Under the English system taxg^ 


^ Moreland, Xndta at the Death of Akhar, p. 22. 
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and rent were paid in money and were fixed in amotmt, and 
tTie system was too rigid to allow of much reduction m bad 
years, and the land-tax, so it was said, pressed unduly at 
such times 

Another reaso n given for the allied increased magnitude 
^iLthese.disasters was the new value give n to property under 
the p.eace. and security of JSntish xule. » i Lwas now , easily 
transferred beca use^it^^as worth buying, the cultivator 
became _enmeshed in mprtgages_ a^d jwas^^oiy reduced to 
the position of jdandless mar^-andlSeihus became an easmr 
prey^tpJamine. 

While contributory causes of famines, are dueJio the increase 
of popuIati oiL. a nd subdivis ion. -of-land^inifi-iragXQ^^ 
conseq u eni^a, added to the^Jact tha t the peasant hasmevgr 
lea rned th e habitjof ^saxing^ainst a b ad y ear ow ing to the 
state o f, phromains gcuri ty under which l\e hve dr the funda- 
mental cause of faminesja. th e weather Roughly speaking 
there seems to be a famine m some area or other every five 
years, while really bad and widespread scarcities, sometimes 
lasting for several years, seem to occur about the middle and 
end of each century,^ 

It may be taken as proved cone ]usl\ eh’ t h a t_f a 0.^ h ave 
always been part of the - n oxmal hfc oXJndja — s(>3nc of tliem 
lasted several years, many were followed by pestilence which 
increased the mortality The maioritv were caused bv the 
failure of ram, others by excessive rain^ others by locusts,® 
while war “nd^'^pH^^ contributed to produce famine 
conditions over the area in which the combatants fought. 

Stocks of grain were usually kept in pits in reserve When 
these were exhausted, as they certainly would be in a two 
years' famine, there was nothing for it but death or migra- 
tion. Masses of people wandered out of their villages with 
their cattle and died by the -way People sold themselves 
as slaves, and cannibalism was not infrequent A witness 
who remembered one of the old famines told Colonel 
Etheridge, who in i860 was collecting evidence about 

^ Loveday, Indian Famines^ p 25, 

® 1630, 1676-7, 1770, 1776, 1783, 1866, and 1906-7. 

® 1650, 1787, 1812, 1833-4, “ The enormous advance made in the 
treatment of famine m India in a comparatively brief period can only 
be apprehended by one -vvho, in 1876, rode across Mysore when clouds 
of locusts obhterated the fields, the roads, the high upstanding rocks, 
and all the features of that pleasant land, covering inanimate nature and 
the victims of famine alike with one monotonous pall,” /.J2, Soc, Arts, 
J, D, Rees, ” Madras,” 1901, p. 475. 
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previous famines, that “ it makes me tremble even at this 
day to think what happened : grain selhng at a rupee a, 
pound, and girls selling at 8 annas apiece, collages depopu- 
lated, fathers eating their own children. Charitable people 
opened cheap grain shops, but the weak were not allowed 
to profit by them, bemg elbowed out and trampled down by 
the stronger 

The history, .of famines under British rule divides itself 
at the famme of 1877. For over a hundred years from the 
great Bengal famine of 1770, most of the attempts to relieve 
the famines were attended with scanty success The East 
India Company did not know what to do, it had not got the 
knowledge of local conditions, the organization or the officials 
to fight fammes as they are fought now on the scale of a 
great campaign. It did distribute charitable rehef, prohibited 
the export of grain, and tried to secure more grain by import- 
ing it itself, but the difficulties of transport were very great 
and the loss of life in consequence was heavy. ^ 

The first time the Government really tried to organize 
famine relief on the grand scale was on the occasion of the 
Orissa famine of i866. The dividmg line comes, however, 
in 1877 because by that time the railway net was con- 
siderably developed, and after that date the difficulty was 
not to prb%dde food enough but to organize rehef work 50 
that people should be able to buy food. I n ig8jt-t he Famine 
Codes were drawn up. After every succeeding famine an 
inquiry has been held and the fresh knowledge gamed has 
been pooled, new measures have been evolved, and recovery 
after f a mine facilitated. A science of famine rehef has 
emerged. The mortaUtv that still inevitably occurs is 
partly due to the ep idemics that follow famin e, especially 
rhnlfra . ic g.pt to work havoc with an enfeeb led People. 

or it is due to the nervons ronap ^e wbirh a.rr.nTnpfl.nies _a 

^ Quoted Sir F. Lely, “ The Practical Side of Famme in India,*' /.i?. 
Soc Arts, 1st March, 1907, p. 421. 

* The famines under English rule before 1877 were * 1770 Bengal, 1781 
Madras, 1782 Bombay and Madras, 1783 Bengal and Central Provinces, 
1787 S. Mahratta countiy, 1790-2 Bombay, Hyderabad and Gujarat, 
N. Madras, Orissa, 1799-1804 N.-West Provinces, Bombay, Central India, 
and Rajputana, 1806-7 Carnatic, 1812 Bombay, Agra, and Madras, 
1819-20 N.-West Provmces, Rajputana, Deccan, Broach, 1820-2 
Upper Sind,* 1824-5 Deccan, Bombay, and Madras, 1832-3 Sholapur, 
N. Madras, 1833-4 Gujarat, N. Deccan, and parts N.W. Provmces, 1853-5 
S. Madras, Deccan, part of Bombay, Rajputana, ♦1860-1 parts of N.W. 
Provmces, Punjab, Rajputana, 1862 Deccan, 1866-7 Onssa, Bihar, 
1868-70 N.W. Provmces, Punjab, Gujarat, Deccan, Central Provmces, 
Rajputana, 1873-4 Bihar. Loveday, Indian Famines ^ pp. 137-8, 

Aa 
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scarcity when people los aJiea rt an d die from want of ener^ 

tojijffi. 

'T5^’s imagination boggles at the vast task of famine 
organization on the modern scale” Almost suddenly 
cmHions of people varying . in their capacity, castes, habits, 
age, sex, health, ^d socid standing have to be provided 
with work or sustenance. There are the shy forest tnbes 
who cannot be persuaded to come in for help at all, there 
are the p^asitic t5rpe who are only too eager to be helped, 
there are ^e pro ud! th e sh iftle ss, and the loafers, the woman 
who IS purdah and cannot come out, and has to be sought 
out. Perhaps a greater problem than the variety of the 
peoples to be dealt with was due to the fact that in most , 
cases their \ ~italitv w a‘i-fic-iTnppjrcH that they surrendered 
themselves’*^uitc easily to death Not the least of the 
drfficnitiftfi pf famm e. rehef is the -provision .nljKatei: ior 
drinking, an d that c anno t be . conveyed or imported as 
easily as i ooiL- 

Then there are the cattle which are nearly as important as 
the people, since on them depend the future livehhood of 
the people after the famme The cattle must be kept ahve 
for well work and irngation, for transport purposes, for 
ploughing and for milk, and yet the quantities of fodder 
they need is so great in bulk that it is • more difficult to 
provide fodder than grain for human beings 

The importance the people themselves attach to the 
cattle may be judged from the foUoivmg description by 
Sir Fredenck Lely, who was in charge of the famine relief 
in Gujarat in 1899 “ It was pitiful to see the frantic efforts 

of the poor folk to save their cattle. They searched about in 
the comers and on the waysides for straws and sticks — 
anything that could be masticated They tore the thatch 
from the roofs of their houses They climbed the trees and 
picked off the leaves one by one so that to the brown fields, 
hungry vagrants, and wandering cattle was added yet another 
presage of mighty famine, viz. hnes and groves of skeleton 
trees stripped of their green foliage.” A new disease, 
trefal, was in consequence scheduled by Indian clerks as a 
cause of death, i.e falling from trees. 

“ There were roughly (in Gujarat) two milh»n head »f 
cattle with practically not a blade of grass nor a wisp of 
hay to feed them on.” ^ 


^ ” Practical Side of Famine,*' JM. Soc. Arts, 1907, p, 414. 



The first problem in. the matter of famine relief was 
always the' provision and distnbution of food This was 
the great difficulty htthe-days before 1877, and the cieation 
of the widespread railway net When obtained, however, the 
starving people will not alwaj's eat the food Indian 
peoples arf! ppr.n1 iar1y rliango in and 

can detect a difference in vaneties of nee that are jo ot 
perceptible to Eu r opeans Rice-eatmg peoples will not 
merely reject other rice than that to which they are 
accustomed but cannot be persuaded to eat wheat Then 
there is the question whether it is better to leave it 
to private traders to supply the grain required or whether 
the Government should buy the food either at home or 
abroad It is now generally accepted that it is better to- 
leave the matter to private traders as Govemmert pii'chasc 
or importation creates such a dislocation of the grain irade 
that it ceases to function, and the Government cannot 
improvise a successful distnbution in its place. 

Famine relief also raised the question of the prevention 
o f the export of gr ain This became a party cry, and Indian 
agitators pictured streams of gram floinng out of the 
country while people were starving The average amount of 
food grams and pulse exported m the ten years ending 
1918 was small in proportion to the total production of the 
country, being 1-5 million tons annually out of a total of eighty 
milhon tons grown In a famine year the export almost 
ceases, as pnees rise in the country itself, and it pays to 
divert the export for home consumption. However , the 
outcry ag a.inst exp ort was so strong tha t in Tpig it was 
proMbited as a matter of politics, except bv hcenc e. The 
reluctance of the Government to interfere with the export 
was due to the fact that if the cultivator could not be sure of 
disposing of his surplus he might cease to produce one, or 
he might take to growing cotton or some other non-food 
crop, and it was therefore considered advisable to interfere, 
as little as possible with the sale of his surplus 

The distribution of food affects the whole orgamzation 
of tne railway traffic Normally, the mam traffic is to the 
Bffirts, and as the bulk exported is greater th an the bulk 
imported' the wagons return partly ftmpty I|n famine 
Jinjes, when grain is imported, the ..wagnns .rfttnm..fnl1 . and 
^his favourably affects the earnings of the railw ay. Much 


^ Moral and Material Progress, 1922, p, 196. 
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of railway traffic has to be diverted to the famine areas, i.e. 
wheat which would normally go from the Punjab to Karachi 
will be diverted to the United Provinces and there is thus 
a cross working of the normal lines of traffic On the whole , 
fl. famine is a prosperous time for the railway adnum strations 
to th e essential par t th ey play. in the distribution 


The principles of famin e rfth'ftf ar^ firstly that no able - 
bodied ^son shS get food evcept. foT_.wQrk^ arirl tbataf^ 
gVinll fjjq ftf want The organization of the relief works 
for the able-bodied raises many problems S hall thete be 
large centralized works or sm a ll local o nes It the works 
are local how can grain , V^r, and fuel be provide d to so 
many cen tres ? If the system of large ce ntralized works b e 
^ppte^^ere jis the problenT oTT he ~sapitarv meas ures to 
be taken for large number s of people. T here is the further 
ffifficulty of fin&ig useful wo rlk for t hem do do. Tank 
Building, embankment building, road-making, and stone- 
breaking are not suitable, for instance, t o>weaver s who lose 
the d elicacy of touch essential to their trade, or to herds- 
men who are quite unaccustomed to manual work. Of these 
latter Sir. F. Lely said . “ Every family of them was, before 
the famine came, the owner of perhaps a hundred head of 
cattle — ^some more, some less — and earned an easy and 
leisurely hvmg by making butter and breedmg stock. Some 
of the male folk had taken the animals and gone off in the 
vague hope of finding a land of plenty, but no word had come 
from them, and the chances were that neither man nor beast 
would ever return. Those who remained behmd, having 
spent all, were driven to break up their homes and come to 
relief works They had never done a day’s manual labour in 
their lives, and their bhstered hands and hopeless, yet 
patient, faces could not but evoke pity. It was only their 
splendid constitutions, built up in the fresh air and on 
nourishing food, that saved them from dying, as so many 
did, from the mere shock.” ^ This description enables the 
ordinary Englishman to realize something of the anguish 
of famme. 

Then there is the question of p ayment for the work don e. 
Imtst^naxS shzffi it be"iust enough to 

We/ of to give comforts as weh ? Shall it be fame 
work or piece work ? 


* p. 419 . 
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Then there is the further question of r elieving those 
v?ho are no t strong enough to "work, those who are s ac iat H y 
unable to go to the relief works, and those who have too little 
initiative to do so, or primit^e tri bes th at bolt Juto. their, 
h uts hkejcabbits at tho-STf^ of a wh ite .man— There is m 
addition the problem of the shirkers and the wanderers. 

For those who are feeble relief has to be suddenly 
improvised m poor houses, as there is no system of poor 
relief in India. Here, some light task is generally provided, 
such as opening the pnckly pear and removing the skm — 
the pulp being given to the cattle. Then there is an organiza- 
^n for seeking out people in their homes and bringmg them 
m. Wandering is restncted as far as possible. 

It must, however, be remembered that the l oint family is 
the'lientre of Indian life, and the relief organization means 
the temporary break-up of this unit. Therefore, there is a 
■strnng frpnH nf npf nion in favour of as m uch decentral ization 
as possible which shair keep family 

intact. “ I doubt if we entirely realize the distress of the 
JSSbple at having to leave their roof tree or their village. 
It was said to lead to immorality. It certainly disrupted 
family life. ... On the other hand a fair and honest 
distribution of relief, whether in food or in cash to those 
helpless people in their own homes, scattered in thousands 
of villages, would have been far beyond the powers of a 
limited staff. There would have been negligence, favouritism 
and peculation, and the whole machine would have got out 
of hand. Not only a n. b^t it was found by eY.peripTira .. that if 
families were allowerl to stay a.t home, the fathers and elder 
brothers stayed also , preferring to half sta.rve on a, .s hare of 

work for.themselve&r” ^ 

The iK)Ucy of t akavi loans i s intended to foster local relief. 
ThSe*are Government loans advanced to local landowners 
for improvement. If with these loans they will undertake 
some work of improving their land which employs labour, it 
solves the question of supervision, useful work and local 
work which keeps the family together. 

Then there is the question of restarting agricultural life , 
after the famine is over. Men must return to plough but 
how can they live till the crops are harvested ? How can 
men plough when the cattle have died ? After the famine in 


1 Ib„ p. 418. 
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Gujarat in 1897, Sir F. Lely relates that a plough capable 
of being worked by a man was devised by Mr. Mollison. 
In this case the Government su pplied catt le from other parts 
of India and made large loans for the purchase of cattle.’ 
A Government farm was also started to provide animals for 
re-stockmg. Seed has also to be distributed to enable the 
cultivators to'Tnake a fresh start, or alternatively loans 
provided for the purpose. 

In the*end there is the question of pii-\nn a f o r fam ine 
relief. The actual cost nf -roW. mn m1r> 

' msmeanf bf^fere^ ^S that aloa n had tn be r.ajSfid_^nd iba.t. 

mterest on the .1 nans. The burden might become so h eavy 
that it might conceivably be better to let people die without 
rehef , tha n ha ng a mil lst one round the neck of future 
generations.. 

There has always been, tiien, a struggle to keep the balance 
bet ween 'a 3 'e'(^"iiat&'~'MiM~:^(i economy in reM 
relief is not prompt and adequate, then peoide become 
Emaciated , t hey cannot work an d the y easily succumb . 
F6r one grim axiom that the Enpish have learned is that 
“ In the administration of famine rehef there is no room for, 
atonement If people are allowed to run down there is nO/ 
getting them up again ” ^ 

It has been proved over an d again trnpgt 

j economv i s to bp prnmpt a.Tid gftuermis withihe Jfihef Y et 
If the relief be too lavish there is demoralization. Each 
‘famine rehef operation has needed incessant care and watch- 
fulness to set the scheme working neither too early nor too 
late, and to see that people are not underfed and at the same 
time that the rehef is not abused. " So many cubic feet 
might be a fair task so long as the digging was in sandy soil, 
but if it passed into stiffer soil without bemg noticed by- 
the ofi&cial in charge, and the same quantity was still exacted, 
the worker was overtaxed and began to run down. If wages 
were not paid punctually he might have to go without his 
food or he got it on credit, which meant that, he got less. 
Or if prices in the local market went up' or down and the rate 
of wages was not promptly raised or lowered accordingly 
he got less or more than he needed ” ® 

The business of the Famine Officer " was to ride about 
qvenAvhere and keep his eyes open. If he found people 


* F. Lelv* Op* Cit., p. 4175. 


* Ib , p. 417. 
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It was, after these two famines that a violent att a ck wa s 
made on the Britisli Administratio n as th e cause of fam ines, 
gLnd the system of land revenue collection in particular ^ 
From this famine onwards “ moral strateg y '' was rehed on, 
i.e th ^^eatin 

of decentralization in relief works and smaller 
nderlakings seemed to find favour. The method of pro- 
cedure in modem times is as follows : Standir^ ^ 

tions are made on a large scale in ordinary times, programnics 
of suitable relief works are maintained in each district, and 
the coimtry is mapped out into relief circles of convenient 
size When the rains fail, preliminary inquiries are started, 
and a careful lookout is kept for the recognized danger 
s ignals of ^ approaching" distress^ As the uneasiness is 
intensified the Government makes the necessary financial 
arrangements and declares its general policy and ' test* 
works ' are started. A test work is a work employing 
unskilled labour, usually earth-work ; the conditions are 
strict, but not unduly repellent. When the test works or 
village inspection disclose real distress relief works are 
opened, the lists of persons entitled, to .gratuitous relief_are 
revised and the distribution of gratuitous relief begins. 
Distress usually re^l^ itsjmaxinuim May Pohey changes 
somewhat with"' the advent of the rains* Relief works are , 
^ generally closed and there is an extension of local gratuitous ’ 
relief. The people axe moved to small works near their 
villages and liberal advances are made to the agricultunsts< 
for the purchase of plough, cattle, and seed. Gradually the^ 
worle^^^ and gratuitous relief isd. 

discontintted,..^d by the middle of Octobe r fa mine ig^ 
ordinarily at anTeter^ '* ^ 

" As the administratioiriSa>«4..«;^^2^^ from the primary 
necessity of finding food, the ^ehefs5^^t^,^^ 
creasingly elastic. Relief works are organizecr^^i - 1 « . * 

regard to the feelings of the people. Those who cannot work 
are relieved as a rule in their villages, and children and 
weakly persons are speciallj^ treated. An elaborate scheme 
for making relief acceptable to forest and hill tribes has been 
worked out ; and weavers and artisans who formerly suSered 
on ordinary relief works are now as far as possible relieved 
in their own trades.'" ® 

1 For the complete justification of the Gkivernment, see Easi India 

(Land Revenue) Cd. 1GS9, 1902. ^ -imo 

* Moral and Material Progress, Fifth decennial Report, 191o, p. 
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In 1907-8 The scarcity in the United Provinces was 
easily met'." Never was there less loss and suffering. Takavi 
loans were freely given, but the resisting power of the people 
themselves had improved. Although a population of fifty 
milhons was affected, and the food supply failed for nhie 
months, the numbers on relief works were abnormally small. 
The large numbers reheved in their villages was the great 
feature as well as the special provision for weavers, who were 
relieved to the number of 15,000. 

This famme, that in Bombay and Gujarat in 1911, 
and the famines in the United Provinces of 1913-14^ 
and 1918 all show the same features. Of the iqi8 
famine it was. Aa.id that “ the rains fa.iled.jm.ore seriously 
over a wider area than durmg any monsoon in the recent 


orv o Ohdia. The deficiency in the rainj aU was_mar9 
marked than in the great fa in-me_Qi i8qq On the part of 
'the Government there was a state of preparedness. Plan$ 
were ready for provincial works, and even stores of tools were 
kept against an emergency. The greater mobility of the 
labourer helped in each case to relieve the situation, and the 
shock to the social hfe of the community was in each case 
insignificant. The labourer girded up his loms and sought 
emplo3nnent in industnal or pubhc works ^ Wages had risen 
and had helped to give a larger resisting power, and “ self- 
help ” was prominent Co-operative societies started in 
1903 also worked in the direction of imparting moral strength 
as well as in the direction of cheaper credit and the encourage- 
ment of savings.® | he great extena on^f imgatmn works 

tended to raise the condition of the people and preveiat 
debilitation. The Government had -tsv^uently tried to assist 


I Central Provinces, the wnter of 

report on the Progress of India said in 1913 “ When it is 

-•roiisidered how much mor^ freely labour moves at present than was once 
the case, how during the famine m 1897 villagers lay starving ir^'their 
homes a mile or two from a rehef work, whi% to-day labourers from 
Chattibgarli are to be found on the railways of Bengal and Assam, it is 
perhaps remarkable that wages have not nsea even higher. 220, p. 401, 
In Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa the same thmg is noticeable. In 1908 no 
less than 50,000 persons left their homes in one subdivision of Cuttack 
under the pressure of scarcity and high prices to find employment else- 
where, and it IS computed that in two months of the same year 70,000 
prsons moved from the ^uth of the Bhagalpur district where there had 
been a crop failure in search of work. Ib., p, 379. 
r J famine year of 1896-7 over ^100,000 was paid by money 

amount remitted by money order in Saran 
in 1910, Ib., p. 380. 
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emigration, and a famine in India was always the chance 
for those who were recruiting coolie labour for Assam, 
Ceylon, Malaya, or the West Indies TheJaminesji oLmerelv 
fitimnlated mig rati on wi thin the country.,., but migration 
abroad. 

Though the land tax was usually remitted in times of 
famine, the system was made much more elastic after the 
famine of 1899. 

With a population mo re mobile, b^tter^fed, ^d_j\vkh 
increased C2yp_acjity_ fo^sel^&l^^^^ the^^eat demandior 
labourTn factories, mines, and plantations, and with a- well- 
organized systeih of railways and extensive irrigation worfe, 
it_is^e^ected that the faminb of the past will not again recur 
with such devastating effects. The. British Government in 
I ndia has famine by the thfoaL 

Lord Curzom speakinsf at th e Society of Arts 
describing his experience as Viceroy oTTfie 1899 famine, 
said that a great ordeal like that famine “ showed one the 
nobility of which human nature was capable ; its capacity 
for self-sacrifice and its sense and power of duty. As he looked 
back on the expenence of that time he did not know whether 
more to admire the patient and uncomplaining resignation 
of the native peoples, the sufferers themselves, or the 
heroism of the officers, both English and native, civil and 
imlitary, to whom the charge of all those suffering thousands 
was committed, or the devotion of the missionaries, English, 
American, Canadian, European, of every nationality, 
women as well as men* They literally stood for months 
between the living and the dead, and they set a noble 
exiwmple of the creed of the Master. Jlanyof these persons 
rested in forgotten graves, but he hoped it was not pre- 
sumptuous to cherish the belief that their names were 
written in the Book of Life, Let those who wanted to see 
what the British Government was capable of doing m India 
go th|re, sad as the experience might be, not in prosperous 
time'^ut in the throes of a great famine, and they would 
see what no Government in the world had ever attempted 
to undertake in the past, what no Government in the world, 
except our own, was capable of undertaking now, and what 
he firmly believed that no Government, European or Indian, 
by which we cotSd conceivably be supplanted or succeeded, 
would dream of undertaking in the future.*' ^ 


1 J,R, Soc, Arts, 1907, p. 424 (a) 
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Irrigation 

If one’s imagination almost fails to grasp the immensity 
and variety of the problems of famine relief m a country 
as large as India, it is no less stirred by the eugmeeriTig 
triumphs of the canals and water storage works started to 
mitigate the effects of famine. 

Deserts have been turned into flourishing comlands, 
canals have been made to pass through mountains and a 
river has been diverted from the Arabian Ocean to the Bay 
of Bengal for the purpose of watering and tracts. Masses of 
flood waters have been checked by head works and dams, 
and guided into channels to fertilize the surrounding country. 
Funous mountain torrents have been taken on special 
channels of masonry above peaceful canals flowing beneath ^ 
Converse^, canals have sometimes been carried above 
torrents The Upper Jhelum Canal crossed a hill, torrent 
which when in flood carried four times the maximum 
amount of the River Thames in flood. Sometimes it has 
been possible to confine these torrents in reservoirs and let 
them out gradually, m other cases the streams have been 
carried in great syphons below, through or alongside of the 
canal Rivers which when in flood tossed down boulders 
of hundredweights as if they were pebbles have been duly 
tamed, canals were passed on aqueducts, one of them no less 
that 164 feet wide, over ravines and nullahs, not once but 
many times in the course of their length. The great difiiculty 
encountered in pre-Bntish days was that the flow of the 
canals was so strong that the courses became so deep that 
water could not be diverted on to the land. A multitude 
of dams and wens has now been erected to check the flow, 
and the consequent erosion and water from the weirs is 
being harnessed for dectncity and distributed to domestic 
weavers and other home workers. The great nvers Jhelum 
and Chenab in the Punjab have been diverted one into 

^ The Ganges Canal has oi^e masonry superpassage 200 feet and another 
300 feet wide, which will take off a flood 14 feet deep The declivity of 
the bed of the Pathn torrent above this superpassage is 25 feet a mile, 
so that the rush and force of water is enormous when there is a flood. The 
Swat Canal has one aqueduct alone with 17 spans of 18 feet each, which 
has successfully passed floods carrying 45,000 cubic feet a second. The 
Budki superpassage on the Sirhmd Canal carries two great torrents with 
a combined discharge of 60,000 cubic feet a second, across the Canal, 
It IS 450 feet wide, with parapets 14 feet high and is earned over the 
Canal on seven arches, each of which is 31| feet span, and is supported by 
pisars 8 feet thick 
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the other so as to ensure the economical use of their 
surplus waters in order to spare the waters of the Sutlej for 
the irrigation of other tracts further East. Over all these 
canals, bridges have had to be built at intervals, so that 
people can cross them. 

The surveys necessary before the works can be begun 
have often been carried out under great difficulties. In 
the deserts of the Punjab the temperature was often con- 
tinuously no'' with no shade, and only brackish water to 
dnnk, and very little of that Work earned out in malarial 
jungles was even worse, the constant illness of the staff 
and labourers making progress most difficult On the frontier 
working parlies had to be guarded by soldiers, so furious 
was the o pposition of the hillmen, who later became peaceful 
cultivators thefli^elves. Local superstitions as to the danger 
of offending the river gods, often prevented the contractors 
from obtaining labour. Not merely was an adequate 
s^ply of labour a constant obstacle, especially m waste 
plac'^'^ like 'LiTe 'Punjab and Sind, but the difficulty of getting 
fuel to make bricks and lime often hindered construction.^ 
"^’'J^gaiice also imposed its all-important limitations. 
Engineers of g®ius ^had fb nghrioFImuch Tar^^ 
than seemed financially feasible at the time Waste lands 
when irrigated were not much use without colonists so that 
vast sc hemes of col onization had to be pla nned, and the new 
population Frought xffFonshy district needed protection and 
guidance at every hand's turn 

The general result has been that after about seventy 
years of canal construction, the mileage of the Indian canals 
would more than twice span the globe, being 5 5,202 mile s 
in 1920-1, and the crops protected by canals albird 'dSVeF nc 
less than 28 million acres of land, and 50 per cent more wiU, 
be protected when the works now under construction are 
being completed On this work approximately 79 million; 
pounds have been spent 

The irrigation works have made for security of 
increase 3 ^ the yields ahd the value of 'tKe land and tife " 
revenue' derived from it They lessened the cost of famine 
r elief, and have helped to civilize whole regions. "In addilion, 

* To build the Sirhind Canal three gaols were established near the head 
works, and the work of the convicts was utilized on the canal. “ Prac- 
tically the whole 900 million feet of excavation in the mam line were 
removed m baskets on the heads of men and women without the use of 
mechanical appliances of any sort Trienni<d Review of JrngaHon in 
India, 1918-21, p 61 
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they now yield a handsome profit to the Government of 
7 to 8 per cent. As the Indian Government borrowed at 
3 to 3^ per cent, the net s[ain, apart from all other advantages, 
IS 3 to 5 per cent Ibis is, however, an average profit. 
Some canals pay far more, the Chenab Canal, for instance, 
has brought m an average profit of 41 per cent in the last 
seven years ^ 

To ^ose who have seen a famine the most important 
thmg about irrigation is the increase in security and well- 
being that is the result. Only those who can \rsualize the 
effect of a scarcity — ^the able-bodied on rehef works, the 
women carrying soil, the children thin and worn, cattle 
dying, and the desolation of the fields — can realize the 
difference in passing to an irrigated area where the crops 
are green, gram is plentiful, where families 'are intact, and 
children have energy to play about The difference m the 
sum of happiness involved cannot be expressed in terms of 
money 

The normal annual rainfall varies from 460 inches at 
'Cherrapunji, in the Assam hills, to 3 iisches' in Upper SmS’ 
At one season of the year the greater part of India is deluged 
with rain and there is a rapid growth of vegetation, in another 
penod it is a dreary sunburnt waste. Thus in any case it is 
necessary to get water for the dry period of each year. But 
the rainfall vanes, as we have seen, from year to year, and 
a vast portion of India is not secure from famme owmg to the 
failure of the rains, and one year m five may be expected 
to b^ a dry year, and one in ten a year of severe drought.® 

' tW Punjab, Sind, North-West Frontier Provmces, the 
United Provmces except the sub-montane districts, a large 
part of Bihar, most of Madras and Bombay, except the 
coastal strip, portions of the Central Provinces, and a small 
tract in Burma, are the most uncertain regions, and it is 
in these areas that the prmcipal irrigation works are to be 
Tound. 

dmgation works depend on the ability to obtain water, 
'and this is" possible when the Indus and its tributaries, 
or the Ganges and its tributaries, can be made available. 
"Key rise among snow mountains, and are fed from the 
mdting glaciers and from the moisture given off by the 
Himalayas saturated with the monsoon. It is quite another 
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question in the Deccan. Here there is not merely an 
uncertain rainfall, but the rivers depend on the rainfall, and 
are themselves nearly dry part of the year, while the rocky 
mountainous nature^f the country makes it unsuitable 
for canals. .The Kisma, for instance, which drains nearly 
100,000 square miles of country and discharges in flood 
time ij million cubic feet of water a second, dwindles 
during the hot weather to a small stream winding amongst 
sand-banks. In the same way the wells shrink and are 
apt to dry up. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising to find 
that from very early times attempts have been made 
in India to conserve water. The most frequent form of 
irrigation was to sink a well, and the silt in the Ganges 
valley offenng little obstacle to well boring, that region 
is simply honeycombed with wells. They are also to be 
found all over India to provide water m the dry months. 
In addition to the wells, it was not unusual for some ruler 
to build with forced labour an earthen embankment across 
a valley or depression behind which the water collected, 
and the lakes thus formed might be drawn on when water 
was short in the cold weather or in times of drought. They 
aho helped to maintain the subsoil waters for weUs, and 
were known as tan^i^The diffi^ty here, however, 
is that the tanks do hot fill up in times of drought, as the 
rains of the catchment areas is also short, but the rain 
conserved from a previous season may somewhat alleviate 
the situation. Sqme qf the pre-British rulers also built 
canals. The Western Jumna Canal dates from the four- 
teenth century. The Eastern Jumna Canal in the United 
Provinces was constructed by the Moghuls, and the Cauvery 
delta system in Madras was still older, dating from the 
second century a d. There were also some canals cut to 
take off the flood waters of the Indus. These works were 
not merely constructed by f orced labou r, the cooh^ bemg 
fed by the Government while constraction w'as m progress, 
but they were also cleaned and maintained by forced 
labour, and the Government, which took its revenue in 
kind, obtained a larger share from the crops. 

A -falling dynasty could not insist on the forced labour 
n^essary to maintain the canals, and the Jumna Canals 
ceased to flow about the middle of the eighteenth century. 

* Two tanks in the Chmgleput distnet of Madras are referred to in 
inscriptions of tibye eighUi and ninth centuries. 


Bh 
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The work was obliterated, and in many places covered 
with ]ungle Even the Cauvery Canal, which had withstood 
the ravages of centuries, was in process of destruction through 
silting up, and the rum of Tan]ore was predicted in con- 
sequence in 1804 

The achievement of the English in India in the nineteenth 
century consisted chiefly m the provision of large scale 
systems of canal works, leaving wells and tanks to be made 
by the people themselves About ii per cent of the tota l 
cropped area was irrigated, from Government works m 
IQ18-21. about 5 p PT cCTt from wplk and 6 per cent from 
ntbftr sources, i e. the (jovemment and pnvate works w^ e 
of equal importance, and whil e -thp. Engli sh have b een 
developing the great systems, . . the people themselves -baye 
du rmg~ the century spent something like Ji^ooo.ooo on 
mpv iding or deepemng weUj^ 'TEe benefi ts of canal 
imgation, however, extend beyond that of smaller works 
The whole area gains from the rise of the su bsoiL jyater- , 
level, due to the canal irrigation and from th|"£^jticaial 
moisture of the air, and it is * *^f airly ‘cor rpc.t.tio-sav that-* 
the area benefited bv canal imgation is _some 24 time s 
' the area actually irrigated annually, 1 e approximate ly 
24 per cent is actually benefited, and not ii per .ce nt. 
DV Government work s 

'" In ttie tv^tieth century there was, as we have seen 
in the case of railways, an added impetus to great con- 
■struc tional wo^s_ Not merely were canal schemes on 
a vaste'r^^ale than ever projected, but Government assistance 
was given to the making of tanks, especially in the Deccan, 
on a large scale, and well-boring by Government engineers 
became part of the new irrigation pdicy. This extended 
scheme was possible, as in the case of the railways, because 
the irrigation works paid so well in actual money received 
from the cultivators. The Punjab canals, for instance, 
were so remunerative that more and more could safely 
be planned in that provmce and in Sind without imposing 
any burden on the taxpayer. On tlj^ other hand, the 
Government could afford to be extrav|jMt, so to say, in 
the matter of water storage that did lim directly pay in 
dues. Hence, after 1900, the great activity in tank building. 

Irrigation works are divided into PfcHncttv^. worya. 
Pro tective works , and iliinor wSrhsl” 


^ Op* cit., p* Bo 
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works ha ve been financed from loans, and are expected 
to ^coyer t heir working expenses and interest in ten years ' 
time M osPbOTie^ irrigation systems in India a re 

produc tive. When a canal does not pay it is termed a 
** failed productive ' ’ There are fifteen of such work s, 
as ^ Against forty-nine prodiictives Even the failed pro- 
ductives yield a return of less than 2 per cent after paying 
their expenses, and they protect a large area from famine, 
and therefore pay indirectly in that they save the cost 
of relief. 

^The protective works were financed fr om the, cpjxfiBt 
r evenues ol India'^nd are consider ed part of the f^ine 
insurance scheme. This was altered in 1922, and m future 
liny works can be financed from loans, provided they are 
of pubhc utility. 

The canals are divided into two types Perginial canals 
are" those in which water is ponded up so that it can be 
obtained all the year round. Inundation canals depend 
on the rise of the river when the water enters the channels. 
As the rivers are in flood in the hot weather owing to 
the melting of the snows, they rise highest in the dry 
season when they are most wanted. Unless the waters 
rise of their own accord to the canal levels it cannot be 
forced into the channels, and naturally is not available 
all the year round. This method of inundation canals 
though less certain is cheaper, as enormous barrages have 
to be erected to secure the rise that will give a perennial 
supply. The, mo dem-ffigtkg .mJhe.Iadi;ig..md th§..3ujae}. 
are designed to turn inundation into_,j>erenmal,.wQxks, . 

Like the maldng of the rsulways, the engineering of 
canals had to be learnt by expenment and experience. 
The English engineers began first of all by reviving and 
improving the three large canals they found, two of which 
were derelict. The Western Jumna Canal was tackledi 
first, to be followed by the Eastern in 1830 Both are 
“a’ long history of mistakes, of water-loggnig' of the areas 
to be irrigated, of the appearance of saline efflorescence 
and epidemics of malana. In both cases the mistakes 
were r^edied in time, and paid p^r rj.nt 

iff iQiQ-^o and irrigated 8.‘).q,ooo acr es, a nd the second 
per cent and commanded 4oo.ooQ~acres . ■ J[n 1834 the 
came imder recongtruction.**"Tnstead of 
fte averfyg"mi^"'of 600,000 acres, which had b^nTm^ted 
oM <^al, IFlEiow' wafers a“ imlHon " acres and 
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consists of 1,500 miles of main canals and 2,000 miles 
of distnbutanes. The works yielded 17 per ce nt in 1010-20. 

From these three canals the British engineers proceeded 
to make new systems The surveys for the great Ganges 
Canal were made in 1836. ■ana^;^jiHi^s-hrDtefriiDc842. 
I t^^ opened in' iS'ft . The UpperTBari Doah Canal was 
be^n after the Punjab was annexed to enable the Sikh 
soldiery to settle down as cultivators, i.e. the canal was 
intended to keep the peace by helping a wamor people not 
merely to beat its swords into ploughshares, but by gi\mg 
them land to plough In 1919-20 this canal irrigated 
million acres and gave a return of 16^ per cent on the 
capital The region commanded ha'=; been converted “ fr om 
a wUd lungle into highly cultivated p rovmce s and~ the 
dis banded Sikh solders beca me successful c ultivators ” 
Nowhere are thFbenefits of canal irrigation more thoroughly 
appreciated, and nowhere is there a more steady demand 
for water. 

The Goc^yeri Canal was made in a delta of 2,000 square 
miles, which the river mouths divided into three parts. 
Between 1832 and 1841 there were four fammes and three 
years of scarcity in this delta, and Sir Arthur Cotton, then 
Major Cotton, an artilleryman, was deputed to report on 
the subject. He prepared a scheme for the irrigation of 
the delta, which was sanctioned in 1846 It entailed 
2i miles of weir and i|- miles of embankment, besides 
other works, and “ it was carried out in a place where no 
engineering works of any size had ever been constructed, 
with rude Indian labour and with apparatus which was 
generally of quite a primitive description ” It demon- 
strated the possibility of fiamessing for man’s use the 
greatest and most formidable rivers “ The Godaven 
delta system has been of untold value to the tract it irrigates. 
The delta, which was formerly one of the areas most liable 
to famine, is now an expanse of paddy fields broken by 
gardens of fruit-trees. Failure of crops is practically 
unknown, and the main canals furnish an excellent means 
of transport ” ® In i9 iQ-2q„ijfc.yetnraed nearly 25 per c^^ 
on the capital JaidTout^bn iSe.wptks In the samie 
CST^na deitg., was dealt, witji and the canals cons^fei 
mi855. Between 1830. and ifiTpJ^c^al-m^g projasa ow 
>ne a success, ^d, ^eadJiveaLthejiEst of - •o 


» Ib.. p. 37. 
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It will be noticed that a number of most important works 
was undertaken in the days of the Company and before the 
railway era The ^reat engineers Vv'ere the canal enginee rs, 
not railway engineers This was almost a natural sequence 
from _the^fact that the EngFsh themselves had covered 
England with canals for ‘ fifty years (1780-1830) befoje 
th eir railway sy stem was" of a1i\™impdttance. They under- 
stood canals andTTihcif “value' tKSf “eh^ncers were either 
canal-trained or thought in terms of canals and water. 
But the English canals were navigation canals, and had 
to serve the needs of populous areas ; the Indian canals 
had to penetrate deserts and waste lands in order to bring 
the water which should create the population or enable 
it to increase They were designed to extend cultivation, 
and as navigation canals they have not been a great success 
except in the deltas of the rivers. 

' So successful were these early canals that private 
companies began to take up the question of canal-building, 
and it is a curious fact that not one of the four private 
projects were paying propositions. A Madras Imgation 
Company was formed in 1863 with a capital of one million 
pounds to carry out a greaF svstem of canals ranging from 
the Tungabhadra and the Ki^na. By 1882 the Company 
showed a deficiency of two nuUions, and the Government 
was obliged to buy it out. Another Company, the East 
India Irrigation Company, was formed in 1858 to build a canal 
in Orissa and to deal with the flood waters of the Mahanadi 
and other rivers. By 1866 the whole capital had been spent, 
the Company could not complete the works begun in 
1863, and the Government took them over. It has proved 
to be a valuable protective work in the end, though not 
even yet a paying asset. 

Another senes of canals, the Son Canals, w^^ere planned 
by the East India Irrigation Company, but it failed before 
the work was undertaken. A fourth series of canals, the 
Midnapur, was also begun by the Company and taken over 
by the Government. 

.Th u s the four greatest failures in the history of Indian 
Irr^tioh were all works inaugurated hv. private e nteir 
The companies, in their desire to secure immediate 
prolfe, rush^" into schemes, commenced construction 
too soon, did ifeit study whether the areas required irrigation 


1 Ib., p. 57, 
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or whether the people would take water, or whether there 
was a sufficient population to make the suppljdng of water 
a paying proposition 

It is only by slow degrees that people can be trained 
to use water, and for many years a large part of the water 
IS wasted Using irrigation water means paying for it, 
and the Indian cultivator tries to put off taking water till 
a famine is on him. Twenty years is the period generally 
estimated as the tirne before the water will be fuUy taken 
up. No Company would bo likely to prosper if it had 
to wait so long a period with litile o"- no return. It is only 
in the twentieth century that the Government canals have 
done more than clear their interest on the capital borrowed 
for their construction and have become profitable 
assets. I 

The failure of private enterprise led to a new policy, 
We’^have already seen that in the 'sixties a wave of opinion 
was growing up in official India in favour of Government 
enterprise on the railways. The same criticism of company 
management was provided by the failure of these canal 
projects, and it was decided m 1866 to push on irrigation 
works but to raise money by loan to do so There thus' 
began a series of much larger canal schemes accompanjdng 
the State railway system inaugurated in 1869. The Sirhind, 
the Lower Ganges, Agra, Lower Swat, and Mutha Canals 
were built in this way. It is in this period that we get 
a senes of canals that did not merely water precarious 
tracts, but which were the beginning of inner colonization 
in India 
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hy armed escort by 1895 it was as secure as any region 
in the Punjab. 

The desert canal in Sind was another great civilizing 
undertaking of the same nature, dating from 1873. 

The most interesting of the series of canals which led 
to colonization and settlement were the canals between 
the Jhelum and the Sutlej. The greater portion of this 
region has a rainfall of le^ th^ 15 inches a year, and much 
of it less than ten, and even that was liable to fail. 
Practically the whole vast stretch of country was 
uncultivated waste, but it had a good soil and only 
needed water. There was no resident population beyond 
a few nomads, who were partly camel herders and partly 
thieves. It was not merely a question of bringing 
water to this region, but of bnnging m population as well. 
The colonizing projects were begun in 1882 with the small 
Sidh^ (.anal Colonists were encouraged to move to 
occu^ the land now irrigated, and so successful was the 
experiment that it paid 40 per cent. The Government 
was thus encouraged to go further, and its plans were based 
on the Sidhnai colonization experience 

The next scheme was, however, far more ambitious, 
it was that of the Lower Cheii al? C^al of 189 0. “ The 
tract which the Canal was deiigned to servS^as one of 
extreme desolation. Water lay for the most part from 
eighty to a hundred and twenty feet below the surface 
of the soil, while the rainfall was scanty and uncertain 
With the exception of snakes and lizards, the country wa^ 
extraordinarily devoid of animal life The vegetation, 
such as it was, consisted mainly of dusty shrubs, some 
of a certain value as fuel, but .others of no use either to 
man qr beast, and grazing was, generally speaking, con- 
spicuous by its absence. The only inhabitants of the 
country were the indigenous nomads, a spare and hardy 
race who eked out a precarious existence by means of their 
camels and goats, being almost independent of any form 
of diet other than milk. Such was the country in which 
the engmeers were designed to live and labour for many 
yeais, and which the Lower Chenab Canal has converted 
from a wilderness into a garden.” ® 

'^dwKation began in the Punjab in the Chenab Colony 
in r^^ih me Thdum Colony in 190X, and in the Jamrao 


» Ib., p. 85. 
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Colony in Sind in 1898. The area commanded by the 
Lower Chenab Canal, probably the greatest irrigation 
work in the world, exceeds three million acres, the Lower 
Jhelum commands about one million acres A colonization 
officer was appointed in each case The area was mapped 
out in squares either of 27, 25, or 16 acres, and these squares 
became the unit of allotment, each square having its separate 
inlet of water. In this way fragmentation and scattered 
strips were avoided The squares were subdivided into 
one-acre fields by the cultivators, and were grouped in 
villages of 1,500 and 2,000 acres In each village a plot 
was marked off for grazing and communal purposes. 

The people for the Chenab Colony were dra^ from the 
de nsely popubited. disrxir.f?; of tbe Punjab so as to afford 
some re lief tn the rtwr-pnpnlati^^n It .was not, however, 
Intended that these regions should be settled with one type 
only Peasants were offered one square, yeomen four or five, 
i.'e. 104-30 acres, and capitalists up to 500 Each colonist 
was only given land for three 5;^ears, and the peasants 
had to reside m the village. If at the end of that period 
the settler was satisfactory he was given a permanent 
right of occupancy, but he could not give, sell, or mortgage 
his property It was, however, hereditary Only the 
capitalist received full proprietary rights, which he had to 
purchase The yeoman paid a small annual sum of 4-5 Rs. 
per acre All grantees had to pay for the survey and the 
construction of the village watercourses The original 
graziers were also given land and had to furnish as payment 
for each square a camel suitable for army transport. Arevised 
procedure was introduced in 1910 by which after a further 
term of probation, tenants could purchase their property in 
easy instalments As the Punjab Alienation Act of 1900 
prohibits the transference of land to the non-agricultural 
classes, there is not now the same reason to fear the 
transference of land to moneylenders if people should 
become owners 

9^ ar. ^x tra squar e 

if he^pt a ip ie/for.lhe of army remoun ts . In 

otE^^cases tiietenant had to agree to supply labour for 
the repair and mamtenance of the canals as «#ii®ondition 
of becoming an occupier. Larger grants were given to 
those who undertook to carry out better agricultural 
fiethods which should be an object lesson to oth^s 

The colonists, all picked meh-^the old, young, feeble^ 
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and worthless eliminated — ^were brought in groups and from 
the same district, so that the village organization was 
preserved Headmen got an additional square They 
brought their carpenters, blacksmiths, potters, water- 
earners, washermen, and the hke, and a square or two of 
land was reserved for these people to cultivate, although 
they obtained no permanent rights of cultivation 
There were great difficulties to be faced in the early 
days of iho Chenab settlement. People did not like their 
squares and wanted to change The settlers were attacked 
by the original graziers, thieves were a constant difficulty, 
water would sometimes not flow on to the lands allotted, 
cholera broke out, and the pouring of water over the land 
gave rise to malarial fever of a virulent type so that at 
one time scarcely a single individual was able to leave 
his bed and hundreds of acres of ripe crops were destroyed 
by birds or beasts Plague was also rife. The supply 
of drinking water was another difficulty when the canals 
were closed, as they necessarily were, for cleaning or altera- 
tion. It was some time before wells were constructed, 
the Government advancing one-half of the cost. It was 
the business of the Colonization officer to supervise "alin^ t 
everything connected with thFEuman being and the lan d, tg 
attend to everyone who had a grievan ce, gnd every se ttler 

turne d t o him for assistance and advice. He wa s, their 

iather an d mother an d ^ajbenevolent autqcrah 

In the early days not the least of the troubles of the 
colonists was the difficulty of disposing of the produce 
of the land. It was difficult to make hard" surfaced roads 
in the canal areas as road metal was unobtainable, and 
numerous bridges were necessary to cross the water-courses. 
The early colonists had to march to the Chenab region 
through a waste country inhabited by tribes who showed 
no mercy to those whom they could waylay The country 
presented so desolate an appearance that many of the 
migrants returned home. Those that '' stuck it " were 
rewarded by an excellent crop. The news of the magnificent 
harvests which had converted poor colonists into rich 
men quickly spread, and thousands applied for land, so 
that Idle aolonization officer could pick and choose, and 

much of the d ifficulty of transport was lightened when 

fee'''ra wa s "madejn 1895. In the Jlielum and Bari 
colonies ^’Ihe"'^^^ "'^^"'"brought into existence before 
colonization was undertaken. Roads were made when 
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tlie railways could convey road material, and towns were 
created. The idea has been to lay out the principal towns 
with wide straight bazaars and large grain markets, leaving 
space for public offices, schools, hospitals, and veterinary 
dispensaries Lyallpur, founded in 1905, had in 1911 a 
population of 19,578 people. The smaller towns are laid out 
as collecting centres for the export or internal trade. In 
ten years the population increased from 8,000 to 800,000. 
Even the nomads became successful cultivators The first 
auction of land in the Lower Chenab Colony was held in 
1892 and fetched Rs. 43 per acre. In 1919, when 3,500 
acres of waste land in the new Lower Bari Doab Colony 
were sold, an average price of Rs 593 per acre was realized, 
and a maximum of Rs 1,105 Shop sites in the market 
towns averaged Rs. 40,000 per acre.’- 

This carefully regulated planned colonization, with all 
land surveyed ^d railways built before the settlers arrive, 
•is in strikmg contrast to the way in which the English 
ipeoples settled in Australia, Canada, or New Zealand, 
to say nothing of South Africa, where it was even more 
haphazard. Group settlement has been the rule in the 
Punjab for thirty years past 

These colomes not merely paid.yiell in diyidends_but 
the y help e d to relieve the pre ssure of population in the 
cSngest ed districts of jthe Pu mab and provided a gr eat 
grain reserve for all _In 3 ia" Colonization enriched the 
cultivator and added several thousands of square miles 
to the cultivated area of India The water is ftvp:n Tnodifym g.^ 
the fierce heat o f Himaip The area irrigated had 
risen in ten years from 270,000 acres to 2,000,000, and 
the total value of the crop in the three colonies was about 
6 millions sterling in 1907 As the capital cost of the 
canals at that date was less than 3J millions sterling, the 
value of the crop in one year was almost double the capital 
cost of the canals The wheat exported from Karachi 
was valued at 2i milhons sterling in 1808-9 and 8 millions 
in 1904-5 2 

One difficulty in the new colomes was the scarcity of 
labou r and the result is that the colonists are’^beginning 
to use agricultural machinery, especially reaping machines. 

1 Ib., p. 89. _ 

® For further details as to colonization, Robertson (a colonization 
^cer), “ Irrigation Colonies in India,*' /.R, Soc, Arts, 1907, p. 783. Also 
** The Punjab Canal Colonies,” Sir J. Dowie, J,R, See. Arts, May, 1914, 
p, 611 ff. 
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Cultivation of a better type is practised than is common 
in other parts of India, and the canal colonies are considered 
good grounds for experiments in improved agricultural 
methods. The opening up of new ground has done much 
to break up the traditional .conservatism of the Indian 
cultivator.^ The villages also tend to become more 
sanitary, and rewards have been given for the best kept 
village 

The famine of 1899 had a great effect in accelerating 
the progress of irrigation works, to which the new policy 
of national development also contributed. An Irrigation 
Commission was appointed to report on the whole question 
of extension, and especially on the further development of 
protective water storage. The general result was that 
after this date there was an enormous acceleration in the 
building of protective canals and dams, even though not 
directly remunerative. The Bombay Deccan, a precarious 
tract where it is not easy and sometimes impossible to make 
canals owing to the lack of snow-fed rivers, the rocky soil, 
and irregular nature of the highlands, came in for special 
attention, and vast storage tanks are planned, some of them 
capable of impoimding 20,000 million cubic feet of water.® 
Tanks increase the subsoil water by percolation, and so 
add to the security of the wells. 

The Central Provinces were considered safe from drought 
tiU 1899, when they too were overwhelmed and one-quarter 
of the population was at one time in receipt of relief. Large 

^ That imgation needs great skill and is not always uniformly successful 
may be seen from the following quotation from a former Director of 
Agriculture in the Bombay Presidency — 

“ Wet cultivation require^ far more capital than dry cultivation. For 
effective work the land mu^t be levelled and in many cases drained, 
tillage is more exacting, and the hTandlingof the valuable crops more costly. 
Few of the landholders have the necessary capital for the purpose and 
few ha^ the requi^^ite skill or business capacity to grow the more valuable 
crops successfully, and their efforts to grow sugar cane are often lament- 
able There is a small number of really skilled cultivators who grow 
good crops of about 50 tons of cane to the acre and make large profits . . . 

“ The present situation of the canal areas may be roughly described as 
follows The land is seldom levelled or laid off for irrigation in the manner 
essential to effective production and the economical use of water. The 
fields are greatly subdivided into sizes and shapes which make proper 
irrigation almost impossible ... On the Godavari Canals, which have 
been opened up only ten years, 6,300 acres have been totally or partially 
mined up to date by water-logging and the salt efiBLorescence that results 
from it. This water-logging is no doubt largely due to waste of water 
on the part of the cultivators.” Keatmge, Agricultural Progress in Western 
India, 1921, p. 81. 

* Moral and Material Progress, 1923, p. 65. 
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irrigation works are now being undertaken to supplement 
the seasonal nature of the rainfall there. The dry tracts 
of Burma also became the scene of irrigation works 
after 1900. 

The Government had since 1878 put aside 75 lakhs every 
year for protective railways and canals. Since the railway 
net was reasonably adequate the whole money was devoted 
after 1900 to protective irrigation, and another 25 lakhs 
was added in 1910. The pnnciple upon which these 
protective works were undertaken was based on the’ 
estimated cost of famme relief and the probable loss of 
revenue in any special area to be protected where there are 
no works That amount approximately ascertained was the 
amount that could reasonably be spent on preventing 
the possible famme by water storage ’■ 

Other great schemes were undertaken in the colonizable 
areas of the Punjab, and stiE vaster schemes were planned 
in that area and in Sind. 


/ The Triple Canals Project one of the most remarkable 
^eces of engineenng imagihaHon and accomplishment 
m the world The four great Indus tributaries were already 
harnessed' for canals, but the Chenab and the Ravi had no 
water to spare for further large schemes A large area 
to the west of the Sutle] — ^the Bari Doab — ^needed irngation. 
Like the rest of the unirrigated tracts, it was a waste owing 
to lack of water. It was proposed at first to tap the Sutle] 
to irrigate this region, but the engmeers suggested that 
the waters of the Sutle] would be required to irrigate the 
territory on either side of its o’wn banks, and if diverted that 
tract would remain barren They proposed to take the water 
from the Jhelum, the most westfriy of the four Indus 
tributaries which had a surplus, and Bring it by canal, which 
would irrigate large tracts on the way, to the second river, the 
Chenab, and turn it into the Lower Chenab Canal.* The 


water from the Chenab, now not required for its own canal, 
was tapped higher up by another great canal, and the 
Chenab waters, conducted through another desert waste 
which it irrigated en route, were taken m a level crossing 


^ It has been estimated that m the Central Provinces the agncnltural 
classes have lost 40 crores of mpees,or more than 26 million sterlmg, between 
1895 and 1902, through failure of the rams — an amount equal to the total 
land revenue for fifty years while seven years' land revenue would be 
required to recoup the State for its isuoame expenditure between 1896 and 
1902, Cd- 1089, p. 12. This amount, therefore, could reasonably be 
ssent on protective works which mi^ht obviate such a loss. 
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over the third river, the Ravi, to irrigate with these waters 
the area beyond known as the Lower Bari Doab region. 

Three new areas for colonization were thus created by 
an Upper Jhelum cut, which fed eventually the Lower 
Chenab Canal, an Upper Chenab cut which watered the 
region between the Chenab and the Ravi and the Lower 
Ban Doab Canal, fed from the Upper Chenab. Thus the 
waters of the Sutlej, the fifth river, were free for the vast 
projected canalization and colonization of the Sutlej scheme, 
j^he Triple Canals Project was completed between 1912 
and 1915 It consisted of 433 miles of main canals : the 
total area commanded was 3,997,000 acres, or 6,250 square 
miles. Up to September, 1920, 880,000 acres had already 
been allotted to colonists Nearly 2,500 square miles 
are now for the first time being brought under the plough.^ 
The general result is that these eastern regions promise 
to become as prosperous and fertile as the famous Bengal, 
with this difference, that they are even more secure in 
that their water suppHes cannot fail, unless the glaciers of 
the Himalayas should disappear. In famine years these 
regions can offer constant employment to labour from other 
parts of India.® Of course, the continuance of this prosperity 
depends ultimately on the guarding of the Western frontier, 
and the prevention of those invasions from Central Aaa 
which devastated the Punjab in the past. The army is 
almost as much an insurance here as the canals. On these 
canals depend the revenue, the food, and the very life of 
the Punjab and Sind, for o| the whole cultiv?^,t<^d land 
68 per cent depends upon canal water. I n all India ni ne- 
tenths-of-the i rrigation from the great canals , most of the 
prot ection afforded bv emban kments, nearly all the naviga- 
t mn canals, and abqu ^t^-tjbiifds of j&e irngati on from 
ni mp r sources other &an weUV 'ar^'due" to worki” vBich 
h ave heeh'cafried out i^thTfifty years after the Muhny.® 

Two even greater projects Tiave' been" begun in 1^21. 
The Sutlej vaEey canals will turn inundation areas with 
thrir fluctuating water supply into perennial canals and 
the area already commanded wiU be greatly extended. 
Over five million acres will be irrigated, part of which will 
be in Bikaner and Bahawalpur, and thus another 3| million. 

1 Tfienmal Review, 

® Decennial Report, 1901-2 (1903), p. 202. 

® Cd, 4986, 1909, “ Some of the results of Indian Administration in the 
past fifty years,” p. 22. 
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acres of desert waste will become available for coloniza- 
tion.^ 

The Snkkur Barrage, on which work was begun in Sind 
in ' 1923, IS the greatest irrigation scheme yet planned. 
A barrage a mile long will be built across the Indus and 
from the barrage seven canals will take off, irrigating five 
million acres from a perennial supply of water, of which 
at present two million acres are fertilized by inundation 
only. Thus three million acres of uncultivated land mil 
become available This region, too, will need colonization. 

When these two schemes come into operation and the 
expansion of existing schemes is carried out, it is estimated 
that about fifty milUon acres will be protected or irrigated 
by these vast public works 

A new era has also begun with regard to weUs The 
Irrigation Commission calculated that there were 
approximately 2 I million wbUs in India, irrigating some 
I2| million acrS! The wells averaged from 35 to 40 feet 
in depth and the water was lifted principally by cattle 
power. In many ways well irrigation is the most satisfactory 
of all, as the water, being difficult to obtain, is treated with, 
respect and used with care In the case of canal water 
it IS often used too lavishly, and the salt is brought out 
in the soil or the earth is waterlogged, necessitating expensive 
drainage The Government is now trying to introduce 
small power pumps, which are useful when two or three 
wells can be linked together. The engineers of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are also available to bore new wells 
with machinery. In the Punjab in 1922-3 there were 
343 bores, and in the United Provinces 591, and of these 
by far the larger part were successful in finding water. ^ 

T he two outstanding features of the Public Work s ” 
era have been the railways and the irrigation work s. Both 
have created a security of life hitnerto unknown, both 
have created new opportunities for the peoples of India, 
and both have not merely assisted the whole economic 
development of India but, after 1900, were paying assets. 
The canals being grouped chiefly along the Indus and the 
Ganges nver systems or in the deltas of the rivers on the 
East Coast had a more local influence than the railways, 
which affected commercial, social, and political life far more 
profoundly than the stimulus to agriculture given by the 
canals. Nor could the waterways be as effective for 

^ Tnenw^ Mevtew, p. 171. * Moral and Maiertal Progress, p. 123. 
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distribution in famine times as the railways, and were it 
not for the railways many canal areas would not find 
markets Tha-fam mes reacte d on all Governm ent policy . ' 
Tint tVip raiKvayg altprprl tVip w hole cc onomic s tru ctur e of 
India and her commerc ial re lations with the world. 

Finance and Trade 

The great Public Works could not have been created 
had it not been for the capital furnished by England in the 
shape of loans or investment in companies These loans 
necessitated the payment of interest and until the railways 
and canals ceased to create deficits the money had to be 
raised by taxation to meet this interest. These payments 
were remitted to England in the shape of goods, and a 
striking feature of the trade of the period wsis the surplus 
of the exports over the imports, which was incorrectly 
termed “ the drain ” by the growing body of cntics 

Finance during this period was complicated by the 
fact that these pa3Tnents had to be made on a gold basis 
with a falling rupee in silver, and therefore larger amounts 
were required to discharge the indebtedness. On top of 
this there was a further complication England had 
become convinced that free trade was the right thing for 
all mankind, and was insisting that this policy should be 
applied to India, and the tanS was accordingly placed on 
a revenue basis in 1882. To reduce the customs meant 
a financial loss, but the whole question then became mixed 
up in nationalist politics. It was represented that England 
was insisting that India should be free trade in order that 
Lancashire should flood the country with British cotton 
goods to the detriment of the hand-loom weaver and the 
Indian mills. There was, of course, an exaggeration in 
the statements made, but their effect was to make the tariff 
the touchstone of the new national policy The idea 
grew that India must be able to put on a protectionist 
tariff to defend herself against exploitation by England 
or she could never become industrial, and this view was 
reinforced by the growing power of the cotton and iron 
interests in this period India became nationally sensitive, 
as the United States had been between 1763-76, and any 
supposed assertion of overlordship was mtolerable. Thus 
the tariff assumed a political importance out of all pro- 
portion to the economic values involved. 
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We have already seen that the finance of the half century 
after the Mutiny had hecome much easier because of the 
cessation of the large expenditure on wars and the begmmng 
of the profits on railways and irrigation. For the twenty 
years previous to the Mutiny there had been fourteen 
years of deficit and six of surplus, with a net deficit of 
^16,393,000 and an addition of £15,900,000 to the debt. 
Then the Mutiny had to be paid for, and this added another 
large item to the Public Debt on which interest had to be 
met in England. In spite of this dunng the next thirty 
years there were twenty-one years of surplus and nine of 
deficit, yielding m all a surplus of £24,000,000. This 
was attained after meetmg all the famine rehef expenditure 
and after pajnng for protective railways and irrigation 
works out of revenue — a very creditable achievement. 
After fifty years of direct rule the debt in India in March, 
1908, amounted to £.^6,000,000, of which 177J millions 
had been incurred for railways and 30 millions for irrigation 
works. The Public Debt of India, taking out these pro- 
ductive items, was only £38,500,000 as against £51,000,000 
before and £93,000,000 after the Mutiny period. There 
had thus been a great reduction of debt.^ 

At the same time the revenue trebled, nsing from Rs. 317^ 
million in 1856-7 to Rs 1,084 milhon in 1906-7. The 
gross expenditure also showed a large increase In 1856-7 
it was Rs. 318 miUion and in 1906-7 Rs. 1,073 milhon. 
A large amount of this increase was due to the cost of 
defence and to expenditure by the departments of railways, 
canals, forests, posts, and telegraphs. As we have seen, 
the railways were a constant deficit in these years. There 
was, however, an increase of Rs. 480 million outside these 
items, partly due to the silver difficulty and partly 
due to a hi^jer- administrative standard — ^better facilities 
for justice, more police, education, hospitals, and the rise 
of wages and salaries.® 

^ Indta %n the last Fifty Years^ p, 17. 

* “ The weak point of our financial administration m India is not that 
fve take more from the people than their native rulers did but that what 
me take barely sufi&ces for the cost of oui administration. But our 
(Government, although less magnificent, rests on a more costly basis . . . 
’No previous Government of India ever kept up an army on such a scale 
•of efficiency as to render invasion and piratical devastation impossible 
from without and to absolutely put down intemecme wars and fibte pre- 
datory nations withm. Those mvasions and depredations rumed 
tboueands of homesteads every year. , , , No native djmasty ever 
to develop the" resources of India by a network of com- 
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^ Expmdtture, 


Interest . . . * 

Post Office , . . , 

Telegraph, Mint, Civil Departments 
Civil, Miscellaneous 
Famine 

Raihvay Constriction . 

Raihvays rover* ic 
In i7a*-.c)n 

Roiis and Buildings 
Army 

Special defence . 


Per cent of gross 
expenditure, 
1881-2 1891-2, 


7^61 

5-44 

2*82 

3 06 

17-44 

17-46 

7-05 

6-35 

2*46 

1-60 

0 80 

0 21 

17 49 

25 52 

3 21 

3-71 

790 

7-82 

30-92 

28-07 

— 

0-76 


100 100 

fhe chief source of the reve nue in the whole p eriod wa s 
the land revenue , and the next mos t importan t items 
were the yit anri npinm mnnnpnlif^g. The sale of Opium 
in India was reserved for the Government by Warren 
Hastings, and an export duty was levied on the large 
amounts of opium bought by China. The salt revenue 


mnnications. Some of the emperors constructed great military highways, 
but the idea of systematically opening out every district of India by 
commercial trade routes, by roads, railways, and canals is a purely British 
idea ... No Moghul Emperor ever mapped out India for judicial 
purposes, assigning to each small district a court of justice maintamed 
from the imperial exchequer. The district records show that when we 
obtained the country the people had simply to settle their disputes among 
themselves, which the landholders did very profitably by bands of 
lathials or clubmen, and the peasantry with the aid of trial by ordeal, 
the divining rod, and boiling oil. Where a law officer existed m the rural 
districts he was not a salaried judge drawmg his monthly pay from the 
Treasury and watched by superior courts, but a mere seller of decisions 
dependent for his livelihood on the payment of litigants. The police 
of the Moghul Empire were an undisciplined, half-starved soldiery who 
lived upon the people . The prisons themselves were ruinous hovels 
whose inmates had to be kept in stocks and fetters or were held down 
fiat under bamboos, not on account of their crimes, but, to use the words 
of an official report of 1792, ‘because of the insecurity of the jails, the 
jailer had no other means of preventing then escape.* No Moghul Emperor 
ever conceived the idea of givmg public mstruction as a State duty to all 
his subjects . . . 

“ In these, as in other departments, the English have had to build up 
from the very foundations the fabric of a civilized Government. Xto 
materialirameworlc for such a Government m court-houses , p ublic building s. 
barra cks. j aUs. h ospitals, and schools h^ cost ^ot less than a hundr ed 
millions sterlin g. But the revolution in the inward spirit of the administra- 
tioiThas involved a far greater and more permanent expenditure than this 
’ reconstruction of its outward and matenal fabric. We have had to 
, reorganize a Government conceived m the interests of the pomp and 
' luxury of the few into a Government conceived m the interests of the well- 
' being and security of the many.** Hunter, Indta of the Queen, pp. 174-6, 
^ reproducing lectures given at Philosophical Institute in Edinburgh, 
1 879—80, 

^ Moral and Material Progress, Decennial Report, 1894, p, 202. 
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increased during the nineteenth century because the price 
of salt was reduced by the cheaper railway transport, which 
lowered the price and stimulated consumption. The salt 
tax had also been lowered, and the inland transit duties 
removed, in 1879.^ 

The excise on hquors was retained. Two new taxes 
were, however, introduced, the Income Tax, in 1886, and 
provincial rates* The relative importance of the various 
items during the ’eighties may be seen from the following 


table : — 

Pcfcentage of gross 

Revenue, 

Revenue,^ 
1881-2. 1891-2. 

Land 

40»91 

40 27 

Opium 

18 38 

13 46 

Salt 

13 75 

14 51 

Stamps 

6 30 

7 16 

Excise 

6 39 

8 60 

Provincial Rates . 

5'40 

5 89 

Customs 

4 39 

2 86 

Assessed Taxes (Income Tax) 

1 00 

2 78 

Forests . . , . 

163 

2 50 

Registration 

0 53 

0 67 

Tributes 

1*32 

1 30 


^though the customs forme'd but a small proportion 
of the whole in 1881-2 and were reduced dunng the 
‘followmg decade, the controversy over the cotton duties 
;had an important effect in stimulating a nationahst feeling. 

We have already seen in our previous period that the < 
mtemal tariffs between the Presidencies were abolished 
and that the sea tariff had become the same for all India. 
It then became a question as to what the tariff should be, 
high or low, protectionist or free trade. The matter was 
comphcated by the fact that the Mutiny had to be paid 
for, and that the abolition of the internal customs had left 
a deficit which had to be made up somehow. As far as 

^ To levy the Salt tax before 1843 it was necessary to maintam a customs 
bae extending for nearly 2,500 miles from Torbela near Attock, on the 
Indus, to the Sambalpur District of Bengal. The line was guarded by an 
army of nearly 13,000 of&cers and men and consisted along a large part of 
its course of a huge cactus hedge supplemented by stone walls and ditches. 
Treaties with native states and the acquisition of the Rajputana salt 
sources in 1878 enabled the abolition of the customs Ime m 1879 . except 
for a portion of the Indus, which was abolished in 1896. Imperial Gazetteer 
oj India, vol. iu. 

* income tax was origmallv imposed m 1860-1 and discontinued^ 

^S»iptr Agncuitnrai inc omes exempt. "aTThev paid' land revenu€.lS 

'* MeroT ana Material j^rogress. Decennial 
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the customs were concerned, there was a considerable 
number of export duties on indigo, jute , li nseed, raw sillc . 
lac, a nd other a rticl es. There was also a preference on 
British goods, but the average rate of import duties was 
low, bei ng only per cent. In 1859 ^ general rise to 10 per 
cent was authorized, and luxury articles were taxed 20 per 
cent This meant that the duties on Bntish cotton piece 
goods were doubled. In 1864 the rate was lowered to 
7^ per cent, and in 1875 to 5 per cent, and all export duties 
were removed except those on rice, indigo, and lac.. The 
duties on yams had, however, been reduced to 5 per cent 
in 1861, and when piece goods paid 5 per cent in 1862 yams 
were reduced to 3^ per cent, the idea being that the domestic 
weaver would be enabled to obtain his matenal cheaper, 
and that he would be thereby assisted, to hold his own. As 
long as there was a duty of 5 per cent on cotton piece goods, 
the Indian manufacturer and the hand-loom weaver had a 
preference over British goods. A demand was formulated 
on several occasions in the 'seventies in the House of 
Commons that this preference should be abolished and that 
India should become free trade. Lord Salisbury considered 
that this preference was unnecessary, that it was a burden 
on the consumer in India, and that it discriminated unfairly 
against another part of the Empire, and that it ought to 
be abolished. The Indian Government was not wiUmg to 
sacrifice the ;^8oo,ooo a year that the tax brought in, and 
moreover objected to having its budget dictated from 
England. It was argued that there was no protection 
involved since English goods and Indian goods did not 
really touch the same market since each catered for different 


classes 

'wit^ ^ surplus revenue, the imr>ort duties w ere 
In dia, became free tra de. Special import 
duties on arms,_^tj__op}imi,,^^alcQhp^cJjqiiorsjind_nB 


_ id ta these in 1888 was 

these twelve years under Free Trade the cotton 
industr y in Iftdia expanded rapidly. By 1894 the faffing 
rupee made it necesssry to impose a 5 per cent duty all 
round to get revenue, and in so far as this was applied to 
cotton piece goods it was balanced by an excise on ah yam 
4|^ve .the count of 20, As the bulk of Indian yam was 
below 20, about focSPfifths of the production was not affected. 
In 1896 this limitation was abolished and an excise balanced 
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the import duty, which was now fixed at 3I per cent, thus 
re-estabhshing free trade. 

It was quite obvious that the Bombay mills could hold their 
own with ease, favoured as they were by proximity to their 
markets It was equally clear that Enghsh goods did riot 
compete except in a small range of goods, as the English 
made fine goods and the Indian mills a coarser type, but 
articulate Indian opinion resented this dictation by England 
and constantly agitated to have the cotton duties altered 
Not till 1017 was th ig u-ig1i {yrnntcd. 

The period witnessed a rapid increase in the value of 
trade, which is shown in the following table ; — 


1835-40 = 100 


Imports . — 

1841-2. 

1851-2 

1861-2 

1871-2. 

1881-2 

1891-2. 

Merchandise 

157 

246 

449 

646 

988 

1,397 

Treasure 

78 

215 

638 

494 

483 

628 

Exports — 

Merchandise 

125 

179 

328 

571 

740 

977 

Treasure 

205 

366 

272 

588 

438 

1,309 


If fifty years only be considered where 100 rupees’ worth 
was imported in 1841-2, there was 874 rupees’ worth brought 
in in 1891-2, while the exports mcreased as from 100 to 777. 
For every 100 rupees’ value imported at the beginning of 
Her Majesty’s reign, India imported, in 1891-2, 1,400, and 
exTOiied 977.^ 

-’ Wheat, a new export since the opening of the Suez Can al,. 
'had become tne most important item in the decade 1881—91 
hRice followed it closely Oil seeds and tea had increased 
steadily in importance , jute still held its own, but the most 
stri king feature in the list was the growmg export of manu- 
factured goods On the other hand, there was a falling off in 
the very important item of raw cotton, much of which was 
used up at home. 

Exports (mill ) 

, Value Rs. 



1881-2.2 

1891-2 

Raw Cotton 

14,9 

10,7 

Opium 

12,4 

9,5 

Wheat 

8,6 

14,3 

Husked Rice 

8,2 

13,2 

Oilseeds 

6,0 

12,2 

Raw Jute 

5,0 

6,8 

Tea 

3,6 

5,9 

Hides , 

2,0 

2,3 

Cotton piece goods 

0,5 

1,1 

Cotton Twist 

1,3 

5,7 

Manufactured Jute 

1,0 

2,5 


1 Decenmal Report, 1894, pp. 315-17* 
* Decennutl Report, p. 317. 
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Trade W3s akn rTianginp jfc; t^irprtifin. Raw cotton.only 
w ent in small quantities to England As cqtton7gro\viiig 
i n the United States revived i n the 'eighties, _En^ish 
rnanufacture rs preferred to use Am encan cotton a s it had 
a longer It was ako better prepared anc^gracled 

Egyptian cotton was equally good for most purposes, and 
these became the two mam sources of supply for the English 
finer cotton goods. Raw cotton from India had, however, 
found a new market by the end of the period in Japan, but 
had gained it at the expense of cotton twist from Bombay 
mills In other words, Japan was starting her own spinning 
factories, and no longer required yarn to the same extent, 
but required raw cotton to w'ork up into tuist Indian oil 
seeds began to go increasingly all over the world, and while 
ground nuts went to Marseilles , li nseed began to go to th e 
Ijllled States m return for prtmippm O pium was th e 
gr eat e xpo rt to China and gunny bags were sent to Australi a. 
Generalfy speaking, the trade of India with the Far East 
was increasing, her trade with Continental Europe was 
increasing, and t he value. o f her e.xphrts to England .waS' 
p roportionately declining . 

One of the most interesting features of the trade of the 
period was the continuous growth in the quantities of tea 
exported accompanied by an mcrease of the areas planted, 
which expanded by no less than 85 per cent between 1885 
and 1900. The production, however, increased by 167 per 
cent, and the tea crop of 1900 was 197 million pounds. Tea 
in consequence fell rapidly in price and a restriction of output 
was planned This was easier to effect than the rubber 
restriction of 1923 In that case a large proportion of the 
rubber was produced outside the Empire, in Java, but Assam 
an d Cevlon had a monopoly of stTfipg -t pa Chma tea only 
appeahng to a limited number of people. 

^he paid-up capital of the tea r.oTpp^’Tiipg ly at the 

end of the century was no less than £io,300,ooo/arid there 
were many private concerns not incluaea in this total. 
The importance of the tea industry did not merely rest on 
^he large investment.^ and ftxpr>T-t.q^ the industry was gnrially 
i jnportan t, qg if ipri-ir. +iip rn|npi7 ation of Assam , an^ 
'was one of the fa.r.tn rs makmg for internal migration and the 
hrg aJc-up of the immobihty of the cultivato r 

^er Englan d, Australia was the best customer fo r 
Indian tea , but there was a growing consumption of tea in 
India itself. 
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The coffee production and export showed, however, a 
falling off, chie^ owing tr> th e competition of Brazilian 
:ofiee IndigCL-was another export which suffered, greatl y 
from the competition of artificial indigo , the va lue of-the 
exports falhng fro m ^2,142.700 m 1891-2, t o /i, 2^4.800 i n 
rgoi^-^iTand. the area under mdigo declined from 1,155,800 
to 8 o ’^.700 acres .^- 

^^f the import s during the period, the most important 
were cottpn. goods, the £15,155,666 of cotton manufactures 
of 1874'^ nsing to £20,165,000 in 1901-2. The import of 
yarn was valued at £2,628,959 in 1874, and £1,765,000 in 
1901-2, which showed how India was beginning to supply 
tier own yams. The most interestmg feature of the period 
was, however, the growing import of sugar, which came 
fr om Mauritius. Germany, and Austna-Hung arv in 1892-3 
EK 5 value ot the sugar imports w'ere ;^75o,ooo, in 1901-2 
£3,902,000.® The import of beet sugar had risen from 
882,600 tons in 1896-7 to 1,526,000 tons m 1898-9. A 
countervaihng duty to offset the bounties was accordingly 
put on in to protect the Indian producer against the 
competition of bounty-fed sugar. The growing import of 
petroleum was also an interesting feature, its value r ising 
frbih £1,794,000 in 1892-3 to £2,558,000 in 1901-2 ® As~tEIs 
was mamly for hghting purposes, motor-cars being quite 
exceptional at that date, both the mcreased import of sugar 
and mineral oil point to an increased consumption and a rise 
m the standard of living. The same thing is borne out by 
the increase in metals, which rose from £3,620,000 to 
£4,599^600 in tlxe same period. This figure is exclusive 
of hardware, mac^ery, miU wor k, and rail-^y material, 
and the mcreasing import is ascnbed to tFe substitution 
of copper and brass for the earthen cookmg pot. The 
increase in machmery and millwork from £1,573,000 to 
£2,004,000 points to the growth of the Indian factory and 
the demand for equipment. 

The Government also imported on its own account railway 
plant, metals, and military stores, the value of which was 
£2,440,000 in 1892-3, and £4,841,000 m 1901-2- 

While the trade with all European countries constituted 
in 1901-2 about 63 J per cent, the proportion of that taken 
by the United Kingdom had dedmed during the decade from 

^ Moral and Material Progress, 1903, p 232. 

* Moral and Material Progress, 1882-3 (1^5), p. 218 

» Moral and Material Progress, 1901-2 (1903), p. 243. 
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47;4 per cent of the whole to 40 6. per cent. China o ccupie d 
th e second place in iqq i-2 12,986, 000), which was 9-5 per 
cent, and Germany came third with 6 -4 per cent, amoiinting to 
;f8,8io,ooo The trade with the United States was £6,379,000, 
and her proportion rose from 2-9 to 4-6 per cent. While 
the S traits Settlements still d id 4-4 per cent of the trade, 
£5,997,000 in 1901-2, the mo st strilang rise was that o f 
Japan. Fro m the -8 per cent of 1891-2, the Japanese shar e 
of Indian trade rose to ^-7 per cent in iqoi-2. the amoim t 
being £5,118,000. 

v^ ^ne of the great dif&ciilties of the penod was connec ted 
' With the exchang e The standard coinage of India wasj:h.e 
silv er rupee , a nd that fell rapidly in compmson with gold . 
tJp'to 1871 ten rupees of Indian money would exchange for 
an English pound sterling. From 1873 onwards the rupee 
sunk in value, till in 1805 it was a fraction of a pe nny over 
I t occasioned (fma fs m the revenue . and inade...it 
nece ssa^ to increase taxation and stmt expenditure becau se 

paid m.gDld In tw.Q years. 1801-3. n e arly ■^‘^0 lakhs of rupee s 
had to be raised in India to make up the loss on the exchange . 
Such violent fluctuations hampered mercantile enterpnse 
and restricted the investment of capital in India since the 
interest to be paid in gold meant that a larger profit had to 
be earned in silver to traaismit into a reasonable profit in 
gold, and this was not always possible to estimate. On the 
recommendation of the Hersnhell Committee the mints were 
closed t o freg coinage of silver m i8q^ . the idea being to 
fix the rupee at is. 4d, i.e. 13 to the pound. As no more 
silver could be coined, and as people still continued to 
require rupees, they increased in value, and by 1898 they 
had reached is. , at which price the Government oflered 
to give notes or gold for rupees. /iniSoa arrangements were 
made for India to adopt the gold sfan 3 lmn, and a gold reserve 
was formed in India. Smce tha t tim e to the_o.utbreak: of 
war the rupee was fairly s table, and this facilitated trade, 
loans, and the purchase of stores on the Government account. 

An. elaborate mechanism pf, gold reserves and sale of 
Council Bills w^ established to prevent the fall of the 
rupee below is. /s^d 

Du fipg the war IQ14-18. the rupee rose in value and was 
worth 2S. in September, iqiq , and 2S. Ad in December. lOi Q. 


^ Chamberlaia Committee, 1913. 
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Ag£ ^r sitting in that month tried to, s iabihze 

the rupee^25 This co incided with the afte r-war slump, qjid 
gave r ije to much discontent .ampn^_3t. Indian .merchant^, 
as it was tho ugh t thaTtheJixing,of .tkcLexchange ajt_sq high 
^ rat^was an attempt to stimulate t he trade of England at 
t he"expens e of India as a rising exchan ge iinpedesVexpprts 
and stimula^^_ i mport s During I92i-f~tte 
aga inTto ^ 

A remarkable feature of the period after 18 57 was th e 
absorptioir oF^ld and silver that took place in India , a 
5hdencyTpecialh’^arked after 1900, The average annual 
n et "nnports ot^goIcT for the five year s ending 
after deductin g the expo rts, was ■/ 18.707.000" In 1919-20 
it \ras no~ ^s tha n /42^|25T7ooo“ ^ 

ilosFof itlv^s used f or ornaments, some was hoarded, but 
only in the Punjab did gold coins come into circulation as 
currency ® 

In this way India helped before the war to steady world 
prices which would otherwise have risen rapidly owing to 
the increased p roduction of gold from the Yukon and the 

Rani 

The continuous surplus of the exports over the impor ts 
^ ghich had gone on since 1842 3, ^ gave rise towards the end 
of the century to ilie theory of the Drain Sir Theodore 
Morison has shown that the Drain of the decade 1899- 
1900 to 1908-9 was an average of £15,051,000 per annum ^ 
This consisted of remittances to pay the interest on the 
loans which have done so much to develop the prosperity of 
the country by providing railways and irrigation works. 
In addition, the repayment of the capital borrowed is also 
met by the surplus exports, the payment for shipping 
services, and the remittances for pensions of Englishmen 


Indian Year Book, 1 023, p. 294. 


Annual Average of 5 years ending 1888-9 


1893-4 

1903-4 

1908-9 


£ 

2.297.000 

1.547.000 

4.120.000 

6.233.000 


In a report on Fifty Years* Administration, p 26, the value of the gold 
and silver absorbed between 1857 and 1907 is given as_ 6,303 millions of 


pipe es. 

* Moral and Material Progress, 1913, p. 166. 

® The most conspicuous feature in the foreign trade of India is the 
normal excess of exports over imports Taking the forty-one years since 
1842-3, the exports of merchandise exceeded the imports in every single 
year, the average excess being at the rate of about ^16,170,000 a year 
Moral and Material Progress, 1873, p, 215. 

* India in Transition, p 197, 
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who have served in India. Roughly speaking, one -third of 
t he surplus payments in the sh ape of exports was fo r good 
gov ernment, one-third for th e interest on the loans fo r the 
public wor ks, and one-third pajunent for bullion absorbed 

In 1901-2 the interest and management of the debt was 
£9,387,041, and pensions and gratmties were £4,224,476 
out of a total of £16,877,447, s-’id these were pa3mients which 
would have to be met by exports. The depreciating rupee 
increased the drain temporarily, as more exports had to be 
sent out to meet balance reqmred to adjust the gold pay- 
ments in Europe. As, however, the surplus of exports had 
continued for sixty years, and as India was obviously not 
retrogressing, the outcry seems to have been unjustifiable. 

When one looks back on those forty years between 1858 
and 1899, one reahzes the change that had come over the 
whole economic structure of India. Of the two great 
uncertainties which had paralysed India for centuri es. 
disorder had been to a large extent quelled and the eff ects 
*of the weather had been , to a certai n extent, mitigated by 
irngation and railw a.iLS There was a phenomenal increas e 
of population , t he cultL v aicd areas had extended enormously 
and a great mobSty of persons and goods "had taken plac e. 
All thisls inconsistent witn any theory of exploitation 
In the e ra nf Public. Works Tndia bar! rprp jved a mode m 
e quipme nt. The characteristic feature of the period lay in 
the fact that the work was done from outside bv an alien 
power of great engineermg and organizing ability. The next 
period was to witness an increase of Government activity 
on the one hand and an increasmg demand on the part of 
educated India to “ carry on ” without the paternal guidance 
of the English power that for a century had stood for law, 
order, and progress. 





PERIOD III 

1899 — Present Day 

The Policy of Conscious National Development 

A. Agricult^*re 

( 1 ) Tentifes 

The importance of the Land Revenne and its collection. 

Types of tenures. Zemindari or landlord tenures. Ryotwari or 
peasant tenures. 

(li) Permanent and Temporary Settlements of the Revenue 
(a) Zemmdari tenures and permanent settlement. 

Revenue fixed in money at the time of Akbar. 

Revenue farmers. Cesses. Heavy exactions. 

The retention of the revenue farmers by the Company m 
Bengal, 1786. ® 

Their recognition as landlords, 1793, with a permanent settle- 
ment of the revenue. 

Change of ownership owing to the seventy of the settlement 
terms. 

Increase in the value of land made terms less onerous. 
Sub-contractmg. 

Contmuation of illegal cesses. 

Advantages and disadvantages of the systems of temporary 
or permanent settlement. 

The ** half assets '' rule, 1855. 

Temporary zemindari settlements. 

{h) Ryotwari tenures and temporary settlements. 

Madras, 1807, temporarily settled for thirty years. Payment 
of revenue made direct to the Government 

Bombay ryotwari tenure and temporary settlement. 

Punjab and North-West Provmces, joint landlord viilagesr 
(zemindari) 1822 temporary settlement. 

Oudh, Talukdars (zemindari). Payments of sub-owners to 
talukdars fixed also 

Central Provinces, 1862, Malguzars, recognized as landlords 
and sub-tenants protected m the temporary settlement. 
Elaborate surveys 
Land often sublet by ryots. 

(ill) Tenant Protection 

Vacant land and the necessity of having loyal tenants for military 
musters against enemies prevented oppression. 

With British secun^, increase of population and competition for 
land th|L tenants* position became worse. 

Legislation to piotect tenants. 

Bengal Tenancy Acts, 1859-85. 

Survey and record of tights begun m 18^ in Bihai and Bengal, 
Transition from gram rents to money rents. 

(iv) The Peasant and the Usurer 

(1) Mortgage indebtedness of the peasant, 

(2) Government loans, 1883, 1884, little used. 

(3) Punjab Ahenation Act, 1900, restrained alienation to non- 
;^i^6nltural classes. Other non-alienable tenures created. 
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(v) Self-help, jCj^Qpiyation 

1903, Attempt to start agricultural credit societies. 

The Registrars 
Guaranteeing unions 

The difficulty of supervision and capital. 

Central banks created to advance money, 1907 Madras, 1911 
Bombay. 

In 1912 Law permitting the extension of the sphere of co-operation 
to other activities than credit. 

Success of the movement. Reduction of interest. Moral improve- 
ment. 

(vi) Scientific Agnculiure 
1901, Director of Agriculture created. 

1905. Scientific experimental station at Pusa, Provincial Agri- 
cultural Departments. Team of botanists, entomologists, chemists, 
and engineers. 

Improvements in nee, wheat, oil seeds. 

The problem of sugar. 

Successful work on fibres, cotton and its marketing. Jute. 
Tobacco, fodder, pest control, cattle diseases, agricultural 
engineering. 

The spread of knowledge. 

The subdivision of the land and the question of enclosures. 

B. Industry 

Industrial production for the village, the court, and the export 
trade. 

The stagnation of industrial production at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

The importance* of cotton piece goods. 

The significance of the caste system for technical training, 

(а) Nineteenth Century, 

The development of new factory industries : Jute, Cotton, 
Engineermg, Coal-mmmg, Industrial occupations connected with 
hides, tea, and cotton. 

(б) Twentieth Century, 

National aspirations towards industrial self-sufficiency. The 
influence of Japan. Swadeshi and its failure. 

The development of steel works 

(c) The War of 1914-18 in cutting off supplies increased the demand 
for the industrialization of India. 

(d) The Industrial Commission, 1918, advocated a new policy of 
industrial development by the State. 

(f) Causes retarding Indian industrial development — 

Inefficiency and scarcity of labour. Lack of available capital. 
Lack of industrial leaders. No technical background. Coal. 
Markets. 

The after-war slump and the deficits in the revelll^e prevented 
a policy of industrial development by Government, Industries 
made a provmcial transferred subject under the constitutional 
reforms* 

(/) Home Induaines 

C Tariff Policy 

The Cotton duties, 1917. The Fiscal Commission, 

D. Banking 
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The most striking ecohomic event of the twentieth century 
in India is the emergence of a sense of nationality in a 
country where the divisions had been so marked and a 
sense of unity meant, as it had also meant in other agn- 
cultural countries such as Germany, Russia, and the United 
States, a new policy of economic development 

Speaking of this growing nationality, an observer who had 
spent twenty-five years in India could say in 1924, " Divergen t 
ffiough the inhabitant of Madras mav be from the dwelle r 
in the Pumab m every detail of his daily hfe, vet both of 
th em feel themselves to be in the great sense men of one 
cbuntiy, men of one nation, drawn up inline against op po_sing 
powers. T here is. therefore, a national India in a very re al 
living sense at this date, though twenty-five years ago suc h 
.an attribute could not possibly have been predicted ” ^ 

Several events comcided to produce a new epoch at the 
end of the nineteenth century. The excise on the cotton 
duties had roused the articulate portion of India The 
exclusion of Indians from Natal under the Education Test 
of 1897 and its adoption by Australia, worked in the same 
direction of creating a national feehng out of a national" 
slight The famines of 1896-7 and 1899 seemed to justify 
the adoption of a new constructive policy for the develop- 
ment of agnculture, with the result that the period after 
1899 witnessed considerable agncultural changes, and as 
agnculture affects by far the larger mass of the people m 
India, its results were widespread. 

The increasing national sentiment was stimulated by the 
victory of Japan over Russia, smce it seemed to prove the 
capaaty of an Oriental race to rank with the Western 
peoples A rapid industrial development took place in 
which the gr owth of the iron and steel trade was the most 
striking feature A demand for a protectionist tanff and 
a constructive pohcy of industrial development, earned out 
with Government aid, became two of the chief planks in the 
national ffogramme. 

^ Rothfeld, J i?. Soc. Arts, 1924, p. 374. Sir J Miller said in 1912 
” It is time that we revised onr ideas of the unchanging East India, at 
least, IS changing rapidly and recent political measures have given the 
people a keener interest m its development and a stronger determination 
to play their part in influencing that development on lines of their own. 
There is a new* consciousness of power, which will react outside the merely 
pohtical sphwe and quicken the pulse of the country in all its movements.** 
‘*The Central Provinces,** /J?. Soc, Arts, 10th May, 1912, 626 
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The expanding trade led to the demand for a bette r- 
org^ized banking system , and an extension of railwa y 
f acilities 

In 1899 there came to India as Viperoy a man who was 
wiling to give the necessary impetus to a policy of organized 
development both of agriculture and industry Scientific 
agnculture, co-operation, the starting of Government 
industnes, mining, railways, irrigation, and banking all 
felt the effects of the new spirit The Vicerovaltv of Curzon 
was the erg nf rn mmissinns of inquiry, and its outcome wa s 
Thft appointment of experts in all depart ments. The new 
and energetic national policy coilld ribt have been under- 
taken, however, had there not been a considerable surplus 
of revenue from the Public Works of the past, which seemed 
to be a guarantee for the success of a further policy of 
Government development. 

(1) The Land Tenure Policy 

'Agnculture is by far the most predominant interest in 
India, and it concerns over tliree-quarters of the people in 
a country of vast numbers,'* i.e. 226 millions out of 319. 
There are only 3ffcities and towns in India, wth populations 
exceeding 100,000 people. These contam altogether a popu- 
lation of 7,075,782 or^-2j)er cent of the population.^ ’Coja® 
the centunes the cultivator has been poor, isolatfid and hniind 
b y custo m. HeJn oks to the GovemineTit to hel p him through 
< hsasters such as plague, pestilence, and famm e. Therefore . 
anything that thA •F^prl.ieh Paj in +Tip matter of land . 
whether it were the alteration of tenures, f resh tgyahnn 
reservation of forests, railway hiiilding. or imgatin n, 
affected the life of the real India at almost ^ veiy- p oint 
Meanwhile, during the century, the numbers increased 
rapidly, the vacant lands, so marked a feature at the 
be^hnmg of the nineteenth century, have been occupied, 
except in outlying regions like Assam, inner colonization 
has taken place on a large scale m the Punj^, and the' 
I question has now become nne of more intensiv e miltivajinn 

From the begmning of British rule. Government was 
concerned with the settlement of tenures, and the collection 
of a revenue from land, in the twentieth century it was 
obliged to turn its attention to the improvement of agn- 
cultural methods. 


* India Year Book, 1923, p. 421. 
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l Oirotighout the past century the collection of the lan d 
revenue afforded the means of ad mim stenn g the_ greatest 
eco nomic interest in the ._counixy-^and. ariJTEr ougE ~its 
collectors the Bntis h Goyemnient in In 3Ia came into close 
contact with its peoples, and had its fin ger on t he pu lse of 
the economic life of Indi a The coH ectors decide cases brougKt 
before them, they can remit taxation, at the periodical re- 
assessments they can advise an increase, and through them 
information filters down to the cultivator. It is they who 
deal with the varieties of tenures m their assessments of 
the revenue, and help to organize famme relief. They arp 
the biggest ou tside f actor in t he agncultural life of India 

T he collection of the revenue was, therefore, intimately 
bound up with the life of the people, it was not mere tax- 
gathemg. ~ 

Oriental kingdoms, prior to Bntish rule, rose and fell, and 
the peasant cultivator supported them each in turn from 
the produce of the land.^ The yield of the land revenue 
formed bv far the largest item of the resources the Bntis h 
could control and the Govemmenr was tfaeretore concei^d 
with the welfare of the peasant on financial as well as 
hum anitanan grounds The Government and the culti- 
vators were partners m the land, and the former took its 
share of the produce according to immemonal custom. 

Before a land revenue can be obtamed it is necessary to 
settle who is responsibl^fdr its paymen t. 

Speaking generally, two main types of land tenure have 
been created or recognized by the Government They are 
landlord or zemind^ tenures, and peas^t__or ryotwaii 
tenures. The former may consist of a single oiroef dr a bd3y 
of co-owners jointly responsible for the land revenue. The 
chief characteristic of the landlord dass is that they sublet 
to tenants or have subordinate cultivators with some owner- 
ship rights, and throughout the past century a second task 
confrontmg the Bntish Government was the protection of 
the tenant from rack-renting and eviction. When the 
vacant la^ was plentiful the competition was for culti- 


1 Sir Charles Metcalfe, writing m 1830 of Indian village comnninitie«, 
said . to last where nothing else lasts . Dynasty after 

dynasty, dowi? , revolution succeeds revolution ; Hindn . Pa SSajL 

Ma^al, Marattas. Si3i±u E ndjsh, are all masters in _tur n ; but the villag e 
aecan mnnities remain the l l niuncier and devastation be directed 

asgansty themselves and the foree employ^ be m they 

, q^-a- nist^n^ eT but when, the storm is, over they 

' i ay td resume their occupations^ A generataoh may nass awa y^ 

" ftttt succeeding ^neration wlh jrpia ixn-*^^ 
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vators, and their position was favourable ; with the decline 
of the available waste lands the competition was for land, 
and the position of the subordinate ranks of cultivators 
becaihe worse 

Zemindan tenures are to be found as the dominant type 
m Bengal , the Northern Circars of Madras, a small part of 
Assam, in part of the Central Provinces, in the Umted 
Provinces, and in parts of the Punjab.^ In the two latter 
cas^ the leading characteristic was that the landlord con- 
sisted of a group of co-owners In some cases this group 
sublet, in others it cultivated jointly. 

In the rvotwan provinces th e outstanding fact was that 
the small cultivators paid the land revenue direct to the 
Government and were grouped m villages under a head man. 
Though there is some subletting the difficulty has been 
the excessive suhdiwiMon of land, the scattered nature of 
the holdings, and the dependence on the moneylender 
,The problem here is one of rural indebtedness, not tenmt 
protection. 

There was below these classes a body of agricultural 
labourers who up to 1843 were slaves or serfs, and thej 
position of this class improved considerably during the past! 
century. 

The village is the tvnical feature of land cultivation 
in India , whether the overlord be a landlord or the Govern- 
ment It consists of a group of dwellings with land stretching 
away on all sides, of which a certain portion is woodland or 
grazing ground and the rest cultivated fields. It has been 
compared to an Enghsh pansh. 

These village commumties may have ansen in many 
different ways. The people who first cleared thejand would 
probably do it jointly and would hve in a group for defence 
agamst men or wild animals. Clearing the land created a 
title to the land. Tribal settlement, colonizmg groups, 
jomt communities of conquerors or adventurers accounted 
for other villages. By the eighteenth century successive 
invasions had obliterated old rights and created new ones. 
When conquerors took possession old rulers were often left 
i n charge as revenue collector s. Officials appomted as 
re^nueTarmers became virtuallv landlords , grants of land 
were made bv rulers to those whom they wished to reward T 
and thus layer upon layer of interests arose supenmposed 

^ See map in Baden Powell^s Land Revenue, where the different tenures 
are distinguished. 
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upon the original Milag e ‘ When the Enghsh began tb be the 
supreme authonty these different classes of rights were in 
different stages of decay, or growth, and each stratum had 
its defimte nghts of limited ownership or other prescriptive 
claims. 

The independent villages consisted of two main types. In 
the one case the villagers each had their own holding and 
settled separately for their land revenue.' Bombay, Madras, 
and a large part of the Central Provinces are mainly 
organized on these lines and the villages are known as 
ryotwan. In the other case, the joint body of co-owners 
are responsible, and this t5rpe is found in the North-West 
Provinces, Oudh, and the Punjab. 

. In both cases there is an area of cultivated land and waste 
for grazing or wood, both have the village servants necessary 
for their requirements who are paid in kind or by a holding 
of land, both have an accountant or patwari. In the ryot- 
wan villages of the south, the cultivators have a headinan 
to represent them, and this is an hereditary ofhce. In the 
joint-owner landlord villages the families have no headman, 
but common action is taken in a council or panchayat. 
Here a separate person appointed by the Government is 
responsible for the revenue, and he is an innovation of Bntish 
rule. In the ryotwan villages the revenue is assessed for each 
field, m the co-owner villages it is assessed on the village 
as a whole, and the co-proprietors are jointly and severaUy 
responsible. They own the waste, but in the ryotwan 
tracts the waste belongs to theJgcQyemment. 

The cultivators of the*’ dependent villages under the 
zemindars or single landlords, are m much the same 
position as the ryots of Bombay and Madras, the chief 
difference bemg that they are not owners to the same 
extent. They pay the zemindar or his delegate a rent, 
and the zemindar pays the Government the revenue. 
The Government has since 1859 endowed the ryots with 
certain definite occupancy nghts as agamst their landlord, 
and his pow# of enhancing rents is curtailed. In this case, 
between the Government and the cultivator, an inter- 
piediary or intermedianes has been introduced. 

^ffiie land revenue dunng the past century has been settled 
Hither a pe rmanent or a temp orary basis, i e. in the former 
■Re the revCTuej once ^tSed, is unalterable, m the latter 
the payment to be made is revised every twenty or 
' thirty years, as the case may be. The permanent settlement 
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is characterist ic of Bengal, Bihar, and the Northern Circar s 
S TMagaS. the temporary settlemeint is the rule in other 
jjaxts. 

'Tn 1571 Akbar attempted to reorganize the land revenue 
system. Although in Sind and Bengal he continued the 
existing systems, which consisted of a share of the gram 
heap, in other parts of the Empire he caused an assessment 
to be made on a ten-year basis and fixed cash rates represent- 
ing one-third of the average yield ^ 

' As the Empire declined it became more and more difficult 
to collect the land revenue, and the practice grew up of 
employing revenue farmers, who in their turn employed 
local agents to collect the revenues of the farmed areas. 
These contractors wrung what they could out of the villages, 
and added extra cesses to the sums due, which they applied 
to their own purposes. Revenue fanning Bias predominant 
in Bengal, Northern Ma 3 rasr‘’OuHH^ "and the North-West 
Provinces, and when the Enghsh assumed control as revenue 
farmers in their turn the system had become very oppressive. 
In the seventeenth century the land revenues were fanned 
both by the Moghul Empire and in the kingdoms in the 
south In Bernier’s “ Letter to Colbert ” based on his 
experiences about i6s 6. he speaks of the abandonment of 
the countrywide by the peasants in the Moghul dominions 
llAs the ground is seldom tilled otherwise than bv com - 
pulai2D, and as no person is found willing and able to repai r 
the-ditches and canals for the conveyance of water, it happen s 
that the whole country is badlv cultivated and a great par t 
rendered unproductive from the want of i mgation . The 
houses, toQj are left in a dilapidated condition, there being 
few people who will either bnild new ones or repair th ose 
fS mt are tumbhng dow n. The peasa nt rannnt avmd asl^ng 

^ Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, p. 99 

The principles of division of the gram heap still held good over large 
parts long after Akbar's day and fc. Baden Powell, -writing in 1892, 
stated that in many native states the ruler still took in his revenue in 
kind (i, pp. 242, 269). 

The method of taking revenue by the gram yield is described m Tod, 
1 , p. 431 (1829). The share was estimatSi from the standing crops, but 
if any dispute arose the division happened after the corn was threshe4=s, 
“ The cultivator bribes the collector, vrho will underrate the crop 
when he betrays his duty the -watchman is not likely to be honest, an<| ^ 
Indian com is eaten green the Cro-wn may be defiauded of half its duei|H 
An extra tax -was laid on to compensate for this cheatmg, which was in ^ 
, proportion to the quantity cultivated, and its amount was at the mercy of 
I the collectors. Sugar cane, spices, and cotton cannot well be divided in 
this way and a pa 3 mient is made instead. 
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tba-fues^n, ‘ Whv should I toil for a. tyrant wTi n 
may come to-Tnorro w and lay his ra.par.ious hands upon all 
I T>0ssess valnft, .-nrittinnt Ipa-tn-ng if ie. if StLch should b e 
hifi hnimpiir, thfi mf^a ns to nn mv miserab le existence 1 * ” 

The revenue farmers, who had no security of tenure, pro- 
ceeded on the principle of drawing from the soil all the 
'money they could.^ 

In the kingdom of Golconda and the Hindu territones 
in the south, it was the same story of oppression. “ The 
trade of Kayal had been ruined by official oppression ; the 
districts round Pulicat were described as held by mean and 
cunning extortioners, so that the people found httle 
security ; in the same locality the governors’ demands for 
money had driven many artisans to abscond, and in Tanjore 
exceptional taxation and extortion sent some hundreds of 
weavers fleeing to other places in the hope of securing 
better treatment.” * 

'’ The general rule in the eighteenth century was to take , 
th^Jialf of the gross produce or as much as could be got, 
without driving the ryots to abscond into the jungle. When', 
the English took over Bengal from one- to two-tMrds of the 
most fertile land of India was waste. 

^ In addition to paying the land revenue, it must be re- 
membered that the cultivator was forc ed to giveu u m a id 
labour on the roads and irrigation works, which^^s equi- 
i^ient to^labour tax, while’the army consisted for the most 
part of unpaid feudal levies. ^ 

” No ruler ever dreamt that he might- not from time to 
time as he chose, there was no other principle, revise, the 
assessment,” *'and the farmers exercised this nght in the 
eighteenth century by addi ng ce sses to the original demand, 
^^en the English obtained control in Bengal they found 
the revenue farmers were the uppermost grade of mterest 
in the land, and the system of revenue collecting was for 
the ruler to bargain with this class for the largest sum he 
could get^ and the farmers wrung it out of the people as 
best Jhey could There were nQL.surveys and very little 
igfonnation upon which the Enghsh could found another 
system." TEe zemindar or revenue farmer ms only respon- 
sible for a lump sum, and he had no wish to have rents and 


^ Quoted from Moreland, Aunmgs:eh, p, 257. 
= Ib., p 244. 

® Cf. tbe corvee in Esjypt. See p. 178. ~ 

* Baden Powell, i, 268. 
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rights entered in the village records. The Enghsh, therefore, 
had to trust to the men who alone could do the work. 

The company could not pos sibly tell who own.ed the. land 
<md who d id , not, there wa s no guide, to th e syste m, .qq 
prin ciple of law, and t heir sgryants who were appo inted _as 
c olTe ct ors were trad ers and not.lawjerSj..and at fi rst wctc 
expected to eke oi’t their small ‘lalanes by_prixate..tra 3 s. 
Supervisors were appointed to reform the abuses, and three 
officers were comimssioned to collect information. They 
were succeeded by Committees of Circuit, who reported on 
the system in 1778, and advocated the retention of the 
zemindars. No other local officials could have been found 
to carry out the collection, and a settlement was made with 
jihem in 1786 for ten years.. Then, the idea was evolved of 
recogmzing them as landlords who would, so it was thought, 
have a real interest in improvmg agricultural conditions if 
they had a secure title This was accomplished in 1793, 
when the zemindars became the owners of the land of 
they collected the revenue. Such a procedure was all the 
more logical as many of the revenue farmers were descendants 
of old rajahs who had been kept on under the Moghuls and 
stood to the ryots in the position of feudal superior, having 
definite rights in the land. ^0 inquiry was, however, made 
as to the position or rights of the ryots under the zenimdars. 
It was scarcely realized that large numbers of the ryots were 
in the position of owners pajdng land revenue. In order to 
make the zemindar secure^all minute inquisition as to the 
position of the ryots was postponed. Thejapg^^hfljsxleaply 
ho w the minds of Lord Cornwalli s and his adviser, Mr Shore, 
were workin g They believed that the newXv~ 5 ifeRfwIe%e d 
l andlord, with a. secure titie^ wdffid~^xtend~ailtivatioiiand 
enlarge his own receipts, that he wou ld i mprove th e crops, 
thaf he'wo uld grant jjattas or -lRa,sfts..to_ his te nants, t hat-he 
wuIdTempby more labouriir developing hi s estate, that both 
ryot and'lagdldrd would become ncher .. ah 3 rEe c^ie~Eiiger 
^cShiunrers and so increase the nistnrns reveime. Indeed, 
the administrators expeciedThe same results as were happen- 
i ng in England at that timey improving landlords, larg er 
Igrain yieios, encl o iures, a ris e of wages of the ainculto al 
l abouTCT', and more'emplosrme nt. Moreover, there was plenty 
ofwaste rand and cbihpetiH^ for tenants. Why should the 
zemmdars oppress the ryots ? If they did, the latter were 
free to move, and land would be easily obtainable elsewhere. 
It was the period of optimism with regard to native races. 
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their capacity for rapid progress and their ability to with- 
stand oppression. 

When turning the zemindars into landowners, two con- 
ditions were laid down^ first that a certain si^j^pbased on the 
yield of the revenue for past years, sho«jfl|ie paid in per- 
petuity to the Government, and, se cond lv,^j0t cesses on the 
jyots should cease. ^ 

The idea of fixing a permanent amount was due to the 
wish to create absolute security o f tenure as a basis of 
sure progress. It was also hoped to -class of 

landowners to the British Government, because its per- 
manence obviously rested on the permanence of the British* 
power. If the zemindar did not accept the settlement he 
was «iuperscded bv another nominee of the British, who also 
retained the right to seU up the zemindar if the revenue were 
not paid, and as a matter of fact, the terms of the settle- 
ment were so severe that m the next ten years this frequently 
happened, and other people were put in the place of the 
onginal zemindars There was thus a considerable change of 
ownership. In short, it may be said that by not accepting 
the settlements the zemindars were ruined at once, and by 
accepting them they were ruined after some interval In 
sbme^ cases the acceptance of the settlement appears to' have 
been even less voluntary than the reluctant acquiescence 
in a hard bargain. One zemindar — ^he was a descendant 
of the great Royal Raj BuUab — complained in 1797 that 
the collector, Mr Thompson, demanded agreements from 
him and his partners, and that when he refused to give them 
he was confined under a guard of sepoys and prevented 
from bathing, praymg, or eating, and thereby driven to 
^igp. an application for settlement ” ^ 

Jit the date of the settlement the revenue payments made 
to the British seemed to be oppressively high, and no one 
foresaw that they would m time become so low in proportion 
to the increased value of the land, especially in those 
districts which were undeveloped at the time of the settle- 
ment, that it would be possible for the zemindar to sublet 
the collection of the money and live on the proceeds without 
the exertion of collecting himself. Nor could it have been 
anticipated that the person to whom it was sublet would 
be able to sublet m his |||m and make a profit, so that seven, 
i ^ght , and even sevei^een sub-holders are recorded, one 


^ H. Beveridge, The District of Bakarganj, p, 62 . 
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below the Moreover, owing to the principle of 

dividing the property amongst other members of the family 
on death, layers of sub-holders have grown up,, the nghts 
of sub-holder A|?eing divided amongst his three sons, who 
subdivided in tirar turn, while sub-holder B and his children 
did the same * The system multiplied people who hved on 
the margin of profit and who did nothing for the land. Owing 
to the growth of a multiplicity of claims the pressure fotj, 
larger paimaents became more urgent and cesses were' 
continued 

" The Bengal Administrative Report of 1872-3 ^ gives some 
idea of the variety of the cesses levied at that date ; “ The 
modem zemindar taxes his raiyats for every extravagance 
or necessity that circumstance may suggest as his 
predecessors taxed them in the past. He will tax them for 
the support of his agents of various kinds and degrees, for the 
pa3mient of his income-tax and his postal cess, for' the 
purchase of an elephant for his own use, for the cost of the 
stationery of his establishment, for the cost of printing the 
forms of his rent receipts, for the pa37ment of his lawyers. 
The milkman gives his milk, the oilman his oil, the weaver ‘ 
his clothes, the confectioner his sweetmeats, the fisherman 
his fish. The zemindar levies benevolences from his raiyata 
for a festival, for a religious ceremony, for a birth, for a 
marriage r Tie ex acts fees Ifbm them on all changes of thieir 
holdings, on the exchange of their leases and agreements, and 
on all transfers and sales ; he imposes a fine on them when 
he settles their petty disputes, and when the police or the 
magistrate visits his estates , he levies blackmail on them 
when social scandals transpire or when an offence or an affray 
is committed ... On the other hand, it should not be for- 
gotten that all this need only continue as long as the people 
themselves choose, but, in fact, it is the ingrained custom 
and is submitted to as long as it is kept within customary 
.limit s,” When the tenants took objection the zemindar 
immediately brought suits under the Rents Acts for enhance- 
ment of rent and retaliated by measuring their lands, of 
which they apparently usually had more than they acknow- 
ledged. These cesses, though still common and in cases 
mojistrous, have been considerabhr dimimshed since 1872 
pwillg.tQj;Sf)aafcry legislation and an increased sense of power 
amongst the peasantjry. 


^ Quoted from Baden Powell, i, 421. 
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By the permanent settlement the British Government lost 
much of the increase in the value of the land that was due 
to peace, order, railways, and irrigation, as well as to the 
growth of new crops, such as jute ^ The ryots became worse 
off as population increased, and the vacant land was taken 
up, their pajunents were enhanced, they could not get other 
land easily, and evictions followed on non-payment A 
'senes of Acts to protect their rights were passed between 
and 1885 Another disadvantage of the _system gf 
permanent settlement was th at the Bntish officials .never 
got into touch with the cultivators in t he same way as in' 
other parts — ^the zemindar stood bet ween. A cadastral 
survey was, however, begun in Bengal and Bihar in 1894,' 
since which date, and especially in the making of the 
survey, the officials have been brought into close contact 
with the agricultural classes. 

Although further zemindari tenures were recognized after 
1793 the revenue settlement was made on a different basis, 
•as it was temporary and not. permanent 

The question of the amount to be taken from the 
zemindars in the temporanly settled areas came up during 
the century. The Bengal settlement following the older 
custom had envisaged 90 per cent of the rent as the correct 
amount, 10 per cent being left to the zemindar for the 
trouble of collecting. When deahng with landlords whose 
settlements were revised every thirty years the 80 per cent 
of 1822 was reduced to 72^ per cent in 1832 and to 66| in 
j849r*“By 1855 a more lenient standard of “ half assets ” or 
56 per cent had been laid down m the Saharanpur rules of 
that year. This does not mean half the actual rent as other 
considerations such as the home farm were taken mto 
account and the result worked out at somewhat more than 
half the ascertained rental In recent years the tendency 
has been to go below this 50 per cent.® 


1 In 1900 the land revenue from Bengal was 3,98,50,637 rupees, 
i.e. less than 4 crores, and the rental of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa was 
16J crores. “V ^en the revenue was fixed in 1793 the. Gove rnment share 
was gip|3rfised-&-be-90,per cent. On this basis it will he seen howmuch 
payer of the land revenues gamed. Cd. 1098, “ Land Revenue System 
of India,” 1902, p 82 

* Cd* 1089, pp. 5-6. “In'^the North-Western and other Zemindar 
provmces prospective assets have been excluded from consideration , 
allowances have been made for improvements made by the landlord, for 
^precariousness of cultivation and for local circumstances , . . The share 
m be ^ken as land revenue by the Government is thus being brought 
North-Western Provinces to an average of less than 50 per 
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The a dvis ability of extend ing t he principle of permane nt 
s ettlemSinio all India, was discussed an d was^gencrallv 
favoured in the sixties of last century, the i d ea being t hatjt 
^would en courage the occ upation ot waste land and h e lp to 
telie ve fam ines, in that certainty wo uld cause the investment of 
i C^onev in the land a nd en able the cultivator to form a reserve 
hoard against scarcities.') In 1863 it was decided to make all 
setiJiments permanent. This was however, carried out. 
and was definitely repudiated m 188^ ^Another advantage 
had been claimed for the system of permanency and that is 
that it is less expensive to the administration and less' 
disturbing to the cultivator. The elaborate surve}^ and 
bargatmng, needed before a readjustment was made, lasted 
sometimes for eight or ten years, and it was upsetting to 
people who were suddenly jerked up to a higher rate. If a 
man had been pajung i 000 rupees out of a 2,000 income, and 
had made that income into 3,000, it seemed to him a hardship 
to be reduced to 1,500 from 2,000 on the half assets principle, 
even though he had been enjoymg previously 500 rupees more 
per annum than his share. ‘ This has been met since 180*^ by 
the system of progressive enhancements ''‘‘On the other hand, 
[the disadvantages of the permanent system were very great. 
■It meant that the State got no share m th^mcreasing val^e 
of the land, and that as revenue was needed other ppopjle had 
to make up the deficit, while the permanently settled land- 
owners escaped. The dose contact which is established in 
other parts of India between the revenue officers and the 
people is lacking, the surveys were lacking,, and this made 
it very difficult to ascertain tiie rights of subcMiinate tenants 
and afford legal protection. Under the new cadastral survey 
the whole of Bihar and part of Bengal has been surveyed, 
and a record of existmg rights carefully entered. Where this 
has taken place the titles and rights of the tenants were 
secured. But the most serious difficulty is that caused bv th e 
fall or rise uT the value ot money , a settlement .fi xed 
oermanentlv on the basis of the 2s. rupee is a very much 
lighter ass p-ssmpint when thft rupee falls to ^s. 4d . No 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would, or could, fix a tax 
permanently in a European country. 


cent, while in the lesettlement of Oudh, now on the point of completion, 
the average falls helow 47 per cent." In Orissa m 1822 it was 83 3 of 
the assets, in 1833 70“5 per cent, in 1840 65 per cent, and at the resettle- 
ment at the end of the century 54 per cent. In the Punjab the general 
average was 45 per cent of the net income. 
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"^As the English dominion in India extended the next step 
after Bengal was to organize the land revenue in Madras. In 
the Northern Circars, where the previous system of zemindar 
tax-collecting had been much the same as m Bengal, the 
zemindari permanent settlement was easily established, 
but in other parts of the protance no one who could really 
be regarded as a landlord could be found." Certain petty 
chiefs or rajahs existed who might have been made mto 
landlords but they had revolted against the British. 
Captain Munro (afterwards Sir Thomas Munro) suggested 
an entirely new system, namely, that the settlement should 
be made direct with the cultivators, and as the peasant had 
apparently no wish to be bound permanently, not knowing 
what would happen in the future, that it should be a 
temporary settlement for a term of years only. The Court 
of Directors accepted Munro’s suggestion in 1807. After 
1812 the revenue payment was fixed for each individual 
cultivator and was paid by the occupier of the land to the 
Government, to whom the waste also belonged. The settle- 
ment was made for i;hirty years and the ryot was regarded 
as the landowner. 

Bombay, m'the meanwhile, came under English rule 
between 1803 and 1818, and the same plan of individual 
settlement and ryotwari tenure was adopted with this 
difference, that the ryot was not an owner, as in Madras, 
but had a permanent occupancy right under the British 
Government. In the North-West, however, where the idea 
of extending the landlord system with a permanent settle- 
ment still existed at the begmnmg.of the mneteenth century, 
the Government only made a temporary settlement for three 
years as a matter of convenience with the aim that at the 
end of the fourth penod of short resettlements the revenue 
should become permanently settled, the object being to find 
out, mthemeantime,howmuchcouldreasonably be demanded 
as revenue. A commission was appointed to mvestigate the 
question, and one of the members. Holt Mackenzie, drew 
attention in 1819 to the existence of landlord villages, or 
propnetary brotherhoods, in which there was no one land- 
lord but a corporation of landlords, all joint owners and over 
whom there was no one of the landlord t3q)e who could 
be held responsible. It was, therefore, decided to recognize 
this type of village and to treat with it jointly as if it were a 
, landlord. This was confirmed in 1822. The idea of makmg 
a- temporary settlement only was borrowed from Madras 
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and Bombay, and the term was thirty years. When the 
Pimjab was annexed it was found that the jomt village of 
landovTiers was even more promment, and here, too, it was 
preserved and an arrangement as to revenue was made with 
the village as a whole, but the settlements were for twenty 
years, a shorter period being more advisable in a country so 
unsettled, as land was bound to appreciate with law, order, 
and trade. Interspersed, however, there were people 
approaching the status of landlords or zemindars. In 
Oudh, for instance, these men were m some cases descendants 
of the old kings who had stayed on as revenue farmers, in 
others they were later importations such as Court favourites, 
but the attempt to recognize the joint Milage and pass over 
these Taluqdars led to their joming the mutiny against the 
Bntish, during which period their tenants continued to pay 
them rent. In 1858 a settlement was made with them on 
the Bengal model, except that it was only for a temporary 
period, and that the payments of the sub-owners below them 
were also fixed. In the same way, when the revenue of large 
parts of the Central Provinces was fixed in 1862, although 
a considerable area of the revenue collection was fixed on 
ryotwari principles, the Malguzars,who had been the revenue 
collectors under the Mahrattas, were recognized as having 
propnetary rights, but their sub-tenants were also 
protected by a settlement of their payments to the 
malguzar. 

(The tendency, therefore, had been for the revenue farmers 
to become landowners, and this the Bntish Government was 
forced to recognize as in the case of the taluqdars of Oudh, 
even where it wished, as in this case, to introduce another 
system As the settlement is temporary, there is not the same 
possibility of subletting on the margin of the growing 
profits as in Bengal, and the layers of proprietors have not 
arisen. 

The method of assessing the revenue underwent many: 
developments dunng the century. At first the idea was td 
take the village gram-heap as the model and assess a share oiq 
the gross produce in advance, in terms of cash. In the land-j 
lord regions the next idea, formulated in 1833, was to take! 
a proportion of the rental as the basis Here, the soils were 
classified and the basis was not the actual rental but what 
it ought to have been. In 1881 this ideal standard, was 
abandoned, and the actual rent was taken as the basis. 

Akbar’s revenue assessment was somethmg like double the 
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modem rent, and consequently it was four times or more the 
modem revenue, which is rather less than half the rent ^ 
As the pnce of gram has increased considerably the revenue 
now demanded represents a much smaller proportion of the 
crop, and the collection is supervised by a competent and 
honest agency which was certainly not trae of Oriental 
governments of the past. 

In the ryotwan provinces there has been an elaborate 
survey, in which each field is set out, the soils classified, and 
^e revenue settled separately for each field or survey 
number. Any alterations and changes are carefully entered 
bn the surveys. It is the land that pays the tax, not the 
mdividual. The ryot holds direct from the Government, and 
his holdmg is transferable and hereditary. He may relinquish 
it to the Government after notice There is a very complete 
register of title m the survey. 

Owmg to this elaborate system of survey and record a 
^resettlement is now made m a much shorter time than the 
four years to ten years previously needed, which cost 
Rs. 400 per square mile and considerable harassment to 
ihe people. In 1907 it took from one to three years, and costs 
Rs. 100 per square mile.® In making the settlements' 
allowances are made for any improvements, such as wells, 
made by the tenants. 

In the ryotwari pro'vinces an attempt was made at first 
to assess according to the produce, but it was abandoned 
m 1862, and the alternative of half the net assets was intro- 
duced. No hard and fast rule was laid down ; local con- 
siderations were taken into account at the discretion of the 
assessing oflSlcer ® The ryots frequently sublet at a rent of 
half the produce.* 

As a rule the amount taken by the Government from the 
ryots has fallen below the half assets standard, as in the case 
of zemmdars, and is obviously low enough to allow a sub- 
lessee to make a profit, since subletting is so common.® 

1 Moreland, Ahhar^ p, 131, n, 

* Fifty Years of Indian Administration,'* Cd, 4956, p. 9, 

® Recently the reformed legislative Cotincils have endeavoured to fix 
by statute the principles to be adopted in the settlement of Land Revenue. 

« MMJP., 1903, p. 150, 

® A memorial was sent m to the Government of India in 1902 asking 
for the adoption of the half assets standard as a relief to the cultivator 
It was shown in the Government reply, 1089, pp. 7-8, that if this 
standard were adopted it would lead to a rise all round and would cause, 
rehef^but increased taxation. The report from the Central Provinces 
l^wed it would double the liabilities of the ryots and the same 
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In 1900-1 there were 273I million acres of ryotwari lands, 
ii9i zemindari permanently assessed, and million acres 
temporarily assessed ^ 

, The collection of the revenue is suspended in times of 
'feinine3!^rm'T^any^. cases remitted_aitogether. In the 
famine 011899-1900 1,376,000 was suspended, and no less 
than ;£i,32i,ooo was entirely remitted. Over ^500,000 was 
remitted in the United Provinces in 1908.® 

In fifty yearn after 1856 the cultivated area more than 
doubled in thinly peopled tracts like Burma and Assam, 
it had increased by 30 to 60 per cent in the Central Provinces, 
Berar, and parts of Bombay, even in the thickly peopled 
province of Oudh it had increased by 30 per cent. We have 
already seen how enormous areas have been brought under 
cultivation in the Punjab. Thus, the land assessed for 
revenue has increased, and the land revenue should 
also have increased considerably. Measured in rupees 
the increase in the revenue from land has increased 
60 per cent. In the Punjab the assessment rose by 80 per 
cent in the fifty years between 1837 and 1907, but the 
cultivated area increased by 100 per cent, and so the assess- 
ment per acre actually diminished and the assessments of 
the Punjab were stated to be i/ioth to i/X4th of the gross 
produce in 1907.® The land revenue represented at that 
time an average charge of less than 2s. per acre of cultivated 
land 

Thus, the collection of the revenue has been lement and 
liberal and is much less than in the time of Akbar, the 
supposed golden age 

'V ^en the tenures had been settled new problems arose 
both in the zemmdari and rvotwari areas. 

In the early nineteenth century land was abundant and 
tenants scarce and the immemorial method of self-protection 
on the part of the tenant was to leave the land. But he did 
not do this until he was oppressively treated as he had a 
deep feeling of affection for what he regarded as his ancestral 
land. 

Mr. Baden Powell, in his Land Revenue of British India f 


reply came from Madras, where it was said that if the Government took 
one-fifth of the real gross produce from its ryots it would fully double 
the land revenue as collected at that date, 

» 1903, p. 150 

2 1913, p. 173 

® Cd, 4956 (1909), "Fifty Years* Administration,*' p, 9. 

* p. 137. 
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describes the process as follows : " Though the temptation 
to put a heavy rent on tenants who would rather pay than 
lose their dearly cherished ancestral lands was often jielded 
to, still, Oriental rulers and officials were extremely skilful 
at squeezing and lettmg go m time. They always knew how 
to stop before dri^g a good tenant to despair. Only a few 
villainous t\ rants and land contractors who had a temporary 
chance acted otherwise. Unfortunately, however, the 
tenant class came to acquiesce in a state of things that kept 
them in a perpetual state of bondage , living near the edge 
of necessity on a bare sufficiency with no surplus, they had 
to work for their lives and could have but small enjo5mient 
in them.” 

Moreover, in the disturbed conditions prevailing beforq 
the Bntish era, the tenants had to fight for their landlord, 
and it was not merely as cultivators, but as warriors, that 
they coimted. When the landlord might expect to have to 
muster every available fighting man at no distant day he 
would not unduly ahenate the possible defenders. During 
the century the British kept the peace and the fighting man 
was no longer an asset to be considered, and as population 
increased the competition for land became heavier and the 
position of the tenant became progressively worse ^ 

In Bengal the increase in the value of land had resulted 
in continuous sublettmg of the right to take rent, and the 
tenant’s position became progressively harder as each layer 
of sub-lessees tried to make their profit out of him. No 
protection had been afforded to the ryot at the permanent 
settlement in 1793 because at that time no protection was 
needed, although Lord Cornwallis had intended that the 
ryot’s tenure should also have been recogmzed and con- 
firmed Where payment of the rent in grain stiU held good 
all sorts of extra demands were made, as, for instance, a 
demand for compensation for the extra amount of dust 
supposed to be contained in the grain, and so on. 

The Directors recorded at the time of the Mutiny that the 
sub-propnetor had virtually become a tenant at will, who 
could be evicted if he would not pay a higher rent. He was, 
as a matter of fact, being mercilessly squeezed The practice 
was to serve an ejectment order and to put the land up to 
auction and let the highest bidder take it over. As the 
peasants knew no other occupation than land they bidf 

^ Sir T. Monson, Jndusinal Organusahon of an Indian ProinncBy 
m, “The Competition for Land.” 
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wildly against one another with consequent rack-renting. 
The peasant was accustomed to acquiesce in being kept on 
the margin of starvation and was quite unable to protect 
himself. Thus, the Indian Government was obliged to 
devise a scheme which interfered with the sacred rights of 
property, so rooted a belief in the first three-quarters 
of the nineteenth century. This is another instance of the' 
way in which India dealt a blow at laissez faire theories. 
The optimism of the early penod had to give way to legal 
regulation. There thus began a series of most interesting 
social experiments in land legislation for the protection of 
the tenants which twenty years later were applied to 
Ireland.^ The Bengal Tenancy Act led the way in 5,859. 
If a man had occupied land for twelve years he could not be 
evicted, and rents could not be raised save by a decree of 
the Court or mutual consent. It was found that the Act was 
evaded by making tenants change their plots before the 
twelve years expired, or by evicting them altogether, and in 
1885 twelve years’ occupancy of land in tfie village area 
gave a tenant right which was hereditary. These Acts caused 
a great deal of litigation' as the zemindar carried the case 
from the' land officers up to the High Courts, and here the 
ryot was at a disadvantage as he had not the capital to fight 
the appeals.® It was found that it was impossible to secure 
the rights of the tenants without a survey and record such 
as already existed in the ryotwari areas, and this was begun 
in 1894. By 1911 over 80 per cent of the tenants had become 
settled ryots with an occupancy tenure under the Act, and 
the other tenants were protected by law in various ways 
Nevertheless, m order to avoid the harassment of lawsuits, 
the tenants are still willing to pay illegal “ cesses ” above 
their legal rents 

Durmg the ’eighties practically all the provunces in India 
passed laws to protect the tenants and fix rents either by a 
Court or by the Settlement Officer, who does it automatically 
in those parts of the Central Provinces which are under 
malguzars, in order to ascertain what proportion of rent the 
malguzar should pay as revenue to the Government. These 
Acts are constantly being amended and extended so as to 
prevent evasion.* 

1 Gladstone studied the Indian Acts before bnnging in his Irish Acts. 

® In Agra, in 1911-12, the total nunaber of suits under the Act was 
385,014, in Oudh 94,285. 1913, p. 185. 

^ Agra Proidnce, 1881, 1898, 1901 ; Central Provinces, 1889, 1898 ; 
Ondh, 1886 ; Madras Estates, 1908 ; Bengal, 1907 ; Chota Nagpur 
Tenancy Act, 1908. 
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The general result has been that the tenant now has 
fixity of tenure, that in most cases his rent cannot be 
enhanced without an appeal to a rent court or settlement 
officer. If ejected for non-payment of rent the ryot is 
entitled to compensation for any improvements. 

^^One of the most interesting developments during the 
.century has been the transition frqpi grain rents to money 
i rents . Writmg of the United Provinces Sir T." Monson 
Wd • “In 1830 Mr. Boulderson wrote that rents over 
four-fifths of the district of Morshedadabad or 80 per cent 
of the cultivated area were taken in kmd. At the revision 
of the settlement by Mr Alexander in 1881 he found 64-3 per 
cent of the land cultivated by tenants pajong money rents 
instead of only 20 per cent, and this does not take into 
account commutations effected by him. In 1863 the 
Government had enacted by law that either tenant or 
landlord could claim a forced commutation of rents from 
kind to money,” ^ and this provision was so largely made 
use of that grain rents have become exceptional This was 
facihtated by the enormous importation of silver The 
diffusion of coined money and the progressive absorption 
of coin by India is no doubt chiefly due to this substitution 
|Of coin for barter or payments in kmd, and there has been 
k rapid transition from a natural to a money economy 

In the ryotwari provmces the tenant had been given the 
right to transfer his land, the idea being that if a man 
did not cultivate properly he would fail, and his land would 
get mto the hands of someone who would farm better, 
and in this way the weak would be eliminated and the 
enterpnsing succeed The great thing was to provide 
every facility for the transfer of land. The result was, 
however, to encourage mortgage mdebtedness, as it is 
typical of small peasants everjrwhere to borrow up to 
the limits of the credit they can obtain. In many cases 
the ryot became a sort of bond-slave workmg for the village 
grain dealer, who was also the village moneylender. 
Famines increased the peasant’s indebtedness, but the 
general causes of his indebtedness were the loans made for 
a marriage or for litigation, i e. for unproductive expenditure, 
though money was often borrowed for seed-grain and plough 
oxen. 3 There was a tendency, for instance, for marriages 
to become more elaborate since the land being worth 

^ Sir T. Monson, Iniusinal Organization, p. 53. In chap, m the relative 
adva&t^SK of gram rents and nloney rents are discussed. 
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more the peasant could borrow more, hence a greater 
display. Marriage expenses among the Lewa Kunbis in 
Gujarat were said to have risen from Rs. 500 to Rs 1,000 
in the years since 1870. In Madras Rs 200 was said to be a 
common outlay for a wedding in an ordinarj’' ryot’s house.^ 

It has been said that in India capital is supplied in small i 
sums by small capitalists to men of small commercial' 
intelligence. “ There has been on the one hand excessivelyi 
wide credit and on the other excessively dear money.” ^ f 

In Faridpur the mterest taken was 30 per cent and often 
48 per cent, and this was added to the pnncipal every year 
and a fresh bond taken. Nearly half the debt was the 
result of compound interest.® In that district the average 
income worked out at something like 52 rupees a head, 
the average debt at ii rupees and the taxation at 2| rupees 
m a population (1911 census) of 2,122,000 people.* In 
the Punjab Sir James Wilson calculated that the amount 
of money the cultivators borrowed was something like 
10 millions sterhng every year. The population of the 
Punjab was about one-fifteenth that of India, so that, 
accordmg to that estimate, the male agriculturists of India 
had to borrow something hke 150 millions sterling every 
year and pay 15 Or 20 per cent interest on it. The high 
rate of interest was a tremendous burden on the prosperity 
of the smallholders.® 

" The indebtedness of the ryot is no new thing ; MunrO' 
m Madras and Elphinstone in Bombay showed at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century how utterly sunk in 
debt the ryot was ; nearly all the ryots said they depended 
on the moneylender for maintenance from crop to crop ; 
the whole of the surplus produce went to the money- 
lender as pajnnent of interest ; as for the payment of the 
principal, it never entered their heads.” « Similar evidence 
was given by Holt Mackenzie in 1832 before the Select 
Comimttee on the affairs of the East India Company.'^ 
But in earlier days it did not pay the usurer to foreclose. 

1 M.M.P., 1903, p. 354. 

* MM.P , 1913, p. 248. 

® Jack, Economte Life of a Bengal District, 1916, p. 101. 

^ Ib., 137. 

® J,R, Soc, Arts, 3rd February, 1911, p. 276, speech on a paper on 
‘‘Banking m India Murray 

® Sir F. Nicholson^s Report on Land and Agricultural Banks, i, p. 241,. 
quoted Morison, Economic Transition, p. 79. 

7 Ib., p. 79. 
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As, however, the Bntish Government created a valuable 
interest in land by reducing the revenue assessment, and at 
the same time created faciUties for transferring land, it 
often paid the moneylender to foreclose and realize. The 
increased value of the land on the one hand made it easier 
for the ryot to borrow, on the other it made it more desirable 
for the moneylender to sell him up and gain possession 
of it. Senous nots against the moneylenders broke out 
in 1875 in the Deccan. 

' The Government was willing to advance loans under two 
Acts, the. Land Improvement Loans Act of icSS^ajid the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884 (takavi loans), and these 
proved especially useful to set things gomg after a famine. 
The rate of interest was GJ per cent, as against the 12 to 
24 per cent of the village moneylender. But the Govern- 
ment loans entailed scrutiny , they were only advanced 
for special purposes and not for a marriage, and they have 
had httle effect on the general position of indebtedness, 
though the total outstanding on 31st March, 1912, was 
3^2,447,659.1 

The bulk of the moneylenders, especially in Madras, 
were ryots themselves,® but in other cases they belonged to 
non-agricultural classes. There was, therefore, a transfer 
lOf land gomg on from the cultivating owner to the moneyed 
classes 

As the ryot had shown himself so helpless in the matter 
of retaining his land, an important new departure was made 
in 1900, when he was simply restrained from alienating 
it m the Punjab to non-agricultural castes by the Punjab 
Ahenation Act, 1900 There was in consequence a 
difldculty m gettingT:redit, but also a considerable reduction 
in extravagant expenditure. Mortgages, if they contain 
a foreclosure clause, are prohibited by this Act. Thus, 
even smother agnculturist cannot foreclose if he lends 
The Act was extended to the North-West Frontier Province 
in IQ0 4, and in Oudh the Buhdelkund Alienation of Lan d 
Aclt*iQ03, was also' ah extension oT the principle of the 
Pimj^HrAct.' Here, too, it was said, m 1911, that the 
agricultural classes were beginning to exercise economy 

1 MM.P., 1913, p 249. 

® 1903, p. 354. ** Of 83,000 documents exammed relating 

to registered loans in Madras, 73-85 per cent of the money was lent 
by ryots accordmg to the various districts. The vast mass of loans 
unsecured by any document was even more largely lent by ryot to ryot. 
The same is to a smaller extent true of other provinces." 
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in marriage ceremonies because they could not get loans 
so easily as beforeA In Bombay, in 1901, a special tenure 
was created by which certain lands could not be ahenated 
without the previous permission of the collector. “ The 
conditions of the non-alienable tenure are designed to meet 
the circumstances of the wild tnbes, the depressed castes 
and other classes of cultivators who are known to be back- 
ward or improvident.” ® 

Thus, one of the most important changes of the new era 
was the restriction on alienation and the creation of non- 
alienable tenures. 

All the measures previously enumerated were due to 
the initiative of the British Government and it was obvious 
that the impetus to self-improvement was lacking. The 
history of the protective land legislation is a long story 
of evasion and the attempt to prevent it. The great thing 
was to try to get some form of self-help into the people 
themselves. A report on rural indebtedness and its remedy 
was published by Sir F. Nicholson in 1895, and it showed 
that the state of debt bondage had been common in European 
countries throughout the whole century. The way out 
had been found in Germany in the gflj|feisen banks or 
agncultural co-operative .credit societies. Small groups 
of German peasants, following the ideas of the Burgomaster 
Raiffeisen, had bound themselves together and had 
guaranteed each other’s loans. The habihty was unlimited. 
As each man knew the other and his circumstances, and 
as each man was liable for the whole debt, the loans were 
likely to be made with discrimination. These societies 
soon bound themselves together to promote large credit 
establishments from which they could obtain the money 
they required. In addition, other co-operative societies 
arose for bu3nng seed, manures, and implements and for 
the joint sale of produce. 

With the new spirit abroad in the twentieth century 
in India the idea of starting co-operative societies was taken 
up, and a committee was appomted by the Government 
in 1901 to consider the whole subject. In 1903 an Act 
was passed “ to encourage thrift, self-help, and co-operation 
among agriculturists, artisans, and persons of limited 
means ”. 
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The iaitiative had to be taken by the Government, which 
had to appoint an officer — ^the Registrar — to persuade 
people to form soaeties, advance some money for a start, 
exempt the societies from certain taxes and fees, and provide 
someone who could audit the accounts The Act of 1903 
merely envistiged local credit societies and authonzed the 
creation of provincial registrars to give their services to 
help with the business side. The registrars were the 
guides, philosophers and fnends of the movement. They 
had to arouse public mterest, persuade the peasants to 
]om, frame by-laws, determine future dovolopmont'! 
inculcate business management and broibcib "^tiirii 
It IS, however, typical of India that so much initiation 
had to come from above, whereas the whole idea of the 
co-operative movement is that the work should be done 
by the people themselves 

The great difficulty has been in the supervising of little 
village soaeties It has been met m Burma and Bombay, 
for mstance, by the formation of Guaranteeing Unions 
supervising the others.^ It was hopeless to find capable 
and trustworthy persons in every village who could under- 
take the business of running a co-operative society. There 
was also a difficulty in getting capital, although the Govern- 
ment was willing to advance a sum equal to the deposits 
of the members The necessity of some centralized system 
of banks which should make loans and supervise the 
societies was obvious. Two types of societies had emerged. 
One was modelled on the Raiffeisen method of a small 
share capital contnbuted by the members m mstalments,* 
and this was the pnncipal form developed in the Punjab, 
Burma, and the United Provinces. In Bombay, Bengal, 
and the Central Provmces the Imzzatti method was followed, 
in which no share capital is required, only a membership 
fee, and membership is, as a rule, open to every class and 
caste. In some cases the societies are confined to a particular 
community or particular type of employment. Part of 
the working capital is raised by deposits from members. 

By 1912 it was clear that the Indian villagers would 
co-operate, that unlimited habihty was not the ^gbear 


^ Ewbaak, Co-opemhon tn India, 

* In the United Provinces the shares were 20 rupees and were paid for 
in half-yearly instalments of one rupee The village societies paid 
12 per cent to the headquarters bank and re-lent at 15 per cent to the 
borrowers, /.i?. Soc Arts, 1924, p. 382, Fremantle. 
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that some people feared, that the societies were being 
formed and that the movement was hkely to grow beyond 
the original credit societies A central bank had been 
.''i<irt('d m Madrp^ m 1907, and in Bombay m 1911, to finance 
agricultural societies The result of the success of the 
movement was the obvious need for its regulation on 
extended lines, and the original Act was much enlarged in 
1912. The societies were to be grouped as in Europe for 
the supply of central funds, and the scope of co-operation 
was extended beyond the provision of credit to the purchase 
and sale sides of agriculture or industry as in Europe. 

Further experience has proved that the loans are almost 
entirely lent for productive purposes and not. as was once 
feared, for marriages, that the loans are repaid and that 
State aid in the form of money doles has now become the 
exception. The activities of the co-operative societies have 
been extraordinarily varied, but in no direction have they 
been more useful than in promoting sanitation, irrigation, 
and in popularizing improved methods and the distribution 
of seed. They have in some cases started dispensaries, built 
new roads and opened schools They have proved to be 
not merely an economic but a moral force. “ In Bombay, in 
the small village of Khandesh, the head of almost every 
family in the village is a member of the society. The old 
debts of members have been paid oS , not a smgle member 
borrows from moneylenders . . For more than ten 
years not a smgle ayil or criminal case has gone to the 
Courts from Mahaswa, the disputes being settled withm the 
village itself The mere fact of the society’s existence has, 
moreover, forced the moneylenders of the neighbourhood 
to lower their rates of interest to all.” ^ 

In Bombay, in addition to the agricultural societies, 
other societies have been formed for the sale of raw cotton, 
the sale of gram, the working of co-operative cotton gins, 
for cattle insurance, and for the supply of manure and 
agricultural implements.® Even co-operative workshops of 
coppersmiths, salt-owners, cobblers, and foundry-workers 
are setting up business. In the Punjab the Co-operative 
Department “ has collected a hbrary on rural economics 

^ 1923, p. 212, from which the following particulars are also 

taken. 

® Twenty-six societies existed in 1920 to supply manures, 19 for seed, 
13 to provide implements, 8 dairy societies, 14 for cattle breeding, 4 for 
cattle insurance, 18 for the sie of cotton. Keatmge, Agricultural 
Progress in W, India, p. 131. 
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•which •win compare favourably with any in the world”. 
Here the total working capital of agricultural societies rose 
in 1921-2 from Rs 221 lakhs to 253 lakhs In the Punjab 
one type of co-operative society is trying to settle disputes 
by arbitration instead of by the costly lawsuit, and another 
type is trying to consolidate holdings so that the bane of 
•die scattered strips can be avoided by common working. 
In Bihar and Orissa members have been able to redeem ffieir 
land and sweE their income by the purchase of additional 
land or cattle. The movement has enormous potentialities 
for national uphft. At the end of 1922 there were 52,182 
societies of aE kinds, i.e 19 societies for every 100,000 
inhabitants. The total aE-India membership in 1921-2 
amounted to i-o ’mliion -rcnbci*'? r.’id the capital to Rs. 1,787 
lakhs, while the profits were over Rs. 61 lakhs.^ It has, 
therefore, only touched the fringe of the vast population 
as yet, and it seems to be the richer peasants who have 
chiefly benefited. The reason is that it needs such an 
enormous staff to get at the vElages and demonstrate the 
value of co-operation. 

“ If cultivators have to learn the value of the societies 
they must at least see them in operation, which cannot be 
expected while societies are confined to ten centres in 
a district of 4,000 •viUages where communications are 
defective and the -villagers rarely go far from their homes.” ^ 

Nor have the co-operative credit societies ousted themoney- 
lender, even where they exist There has been a good deal of ' 
delay before the cultivator could get his money, and so he 
resorted to the sowkar as usual The societies often limit , 
the amounts the would-be borrower can obtam and so again^ 
the moneylender comes m. There is a good deal of apathy 
and unpunctuality in the repayments, the societies are- 
unable to meet sudden demands as the banks take some time 
to remit the money, and the societies have no facihties for 
keeping money and cannot receive smaE and gradual 
repayments. In the scarcity years of 1918-19, the Govern- 
ment had to come to the assistance of the Apex Co-operative 
bank in the Central Pro’vmces, and it is not yet certain 
whether the centraEzed banks -wiE stand a bad season The 
fact that the banks are kno-wn as the “sirkar’s banks" 
also mihtates against the success of the movement, as those 
who would naturally lead m forming and managing credin 

» LY. Book, 1923, p. 510. 

* Jack, Economic Life of a Bengal District^ p. 107. 
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societies are often “non-co-operators ” and will not do any- 
thing to help what they look on as a Government movement. 
Credit has, however, been cheapened and the agriculturist 
can borrow at 9 to 18 per cent, mstead of 20 to 75 per cent as 
formerly. It has been calculated that the agnculturists 
are saving interest to the extent of from 40 to 80 lakhs of 
rupees in interest and the moneylender is not the terror 
he previously was.^ Busmess habits as well as thrift have 
been inculcated. As the work has developed the need for 
framed secretaries has been so keenly felt that training 
classes have been organized m the Punjab and the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Agricultural Methods 

Another movement, which is full of promise for India, 
was the development of scientific agriculture after 1905. 
As three out of every four persons in India .gain, their live- 
lihood from the solLand as with the increasing population 
the size of the holding is getting smaller and more un- 
economic, it is important to increase the yield if possible ^ 
M in other parts of the Tropics, the Indian cultivators 
possess little or no capital which they can put in the soil, 
they woyk with primitive impleipents, cannot get a change 
of seed, cannot afford manures, have no knowledge of any 
other method of cultivation, and are profoundly distrustful 
of new methods Moreover, any change involves other 
changes — deep ploughing not merely means a different type 
of plough but a radical alteration in the cattle required to 
pull the plough as Indian oxen are not strong enough to pull 
heavy ploughs. This would mean scrapping the vast cattle 
population of India, which is impossible. Deep ploughing 


1 M M.P., 1923, p. 212. t 

® In the ryotwari areas of Madras the average size of a holding does 
not exceed 8 cultivated acres, while in tibie more thickly populated areas 
of Bihar under the zemindan system the tenant's holding averages less 
than half an acre, M.ikf.P., 1913, p, 224. 

In 1901 nme-tenths of the rural population were so closely connected 
with the land that they might be called agricultural. Out of the total 
population of 294 millions (1901 census) the following were the niimliers 
engaged m agriculture. 

(1) Care of Animals 3,977,000 

(2) Agriculture. 

Landholders and tenants . , 1 52,684,000 

Agricultural labourers . . - 35,409,000 

Growers of special products . , 2,629,000 

Agricultural training and supervision 970,000 


195,668,000(ib.,p.223). 
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would also necessitat e more manur e to keep the soU moist, 
ciS-the.jLn dian u ses dun ^ cjiko5_~l'pOneJ,T^ mTnure 
rjmnot be spareej. The clods would need breaking up were 
tile ground more than scratched, and as the Indian culti- 
vator could not afford a clod breaker his land would be 
useless to him. Thus, he does what he can under the circum- 
stances and expands if possible to new land. 

There has come m all European countries a time when the 
vacant land gets used up and the agricultural peoples of 
each region have been forced to get more out of the land 
they hold As long as there is vacant land there has neve r 
^ been intensive agricu ltu re in a ny country . In Western 
Canada today whe nt J^owmg is simp ly whejjLJnmiM hi 
the United Srate^^ ihe Mrgin soil has been exhausted by 
continual cropping, and the farmer moved on and got more 
Vacant land to exploit. In France the peasants made the 
French Revolution to get the vacant land of the seigneur 
or overlord, and when that was allotted they settled 
down gradu^y to intensive culture. In Russia the hunger 
for more land was so strong that the peasants took the 
remaining nobles’ land in 1918 when encouraged to do so by 
the Bolshevists. In the United States and Canada virgin 
land is also within sight of exhaustion, and the agricultural 
colleges are doing their best to get the farmer to adopt 
mixed farming and more intensive methods. Ever3rwhere 
the problem is, or has been, the same. Peas ants w ill not 
cultivate intensively as long as there is vacant land to^ 
be had. 

Engla nd solved the problem of an insufficient yield by^ 
enclosing the scattered strips of the open fields m the 
nineteenth century , and formed large farms where capital 
was invested and thexaitpiit scientifically produce d. With 
her increasing industrial population she began to rely mainly 
^ on imported grain after 1870 and specialized in the perishabl e 
thin gs like milk, fniit. and vegetable s. 

How important this question is for India may be seen 
from the following accoxmt of so great an authonty as Sir 
T. Holdemess, wnting in 1911 ; ^ 

'' The total population of India, including that of the 
protected native states, is three hundred and fifteen miUioBS.^ 
Three-fourths of this vast population is supported by agri- 
culture. The area under cultivation is not accurately known 


1 Peoples and Problems of India, p. 139. 
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as the returns from the native states are incomplete. But 
we shall not be far wrong if we assume that there is less than 
one acre of cultivated land per head of total population, 
and not more than one acre and a quarter per head for that 
portion of the population which is directly supported by 
agnculture . . Not only does the land of India provide 
food for this great population for, with the exception of 
some sugar, no food is imported from other countries, hut a 
very considerable portion of it is set apart for growing produce 
which is exported India supplies the whole world with l Ute. 
Its cotton crop is the second lar ge st m the world _ It sen^s 
abro ad very large quanti ties of nqe, wheat, and oilseeds. In 
fact it pays its bill for imports of merchandise and treasure 
and discharges its other international debts mainly by the 
sale of agncultural produce Subtracting the land thus 
utilized for suppl 3 dng foreign markets from the total area 
under cultivation we shall find that w hat is left over does 
not represent more than two-thirds of an acre per head of 
the total Indian population. India . th erefore, feeds and t^ 
some e.xtp.nt- <"lotheR its p opulation from what two-thirds 
of an acre can produc e. There is probably no country in 
tEeworldwhere the iSid is required to do so much.” ^ 

Under these circumstances it is obvious how important 
an increased 3 deld in any shape or form must be. In the 
West the development of scientific agnculture in any country 
! has always meant an agricultural revolution, and with the 
development of co-operativ^ Societies and scientific agri- 
(^dtunLjjisija, too, seems to be on the brink of her agr i- 
rnltnral revolution The railways, as we have seen, are 
gradually breaking up the immemonal self-sufficiency of 
the village, and are creating new markets, the co-o^rative 
societies are inculcating self-help, and scientific agriculture 
seems to be about to produce better yields 

Throughout the nineteenth century, the policy of the 
company and the Bntish Government was the preservation 
of the ryot and the system of village cultivation. England 
made no attempt to introduce the system of large-scale 
capitalist farming into India. In Assam and in a few places 
m the South the carwng of large estates out of the jungle 
was, however, encouraged, and that meant peopling of 

1 It IS also a striking fact that the amonnt of labour employed per acre 
IS phenomenally high. The census of 1911 showed one person to every 
2 6 acres of land, while the corresponding figures were one to 17'3 in 
Great Bntam and one to 5*4 in Germany. Industrial Commission* p. 53. 
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waste lands, as coolies had to be imported. The Company 
had refused to allow British settlement in India for agri- 
cultural purposes Not tiU after 1833, when it became an 
administrative agent of the British Parliament, was coloniza- 
tion by white people permitted Large-scale capitalis t 
undertakings need transport, a nd the lack of transpo rt 
prevented investment in laud Some 6oo,ooo acres of waste 
land "were, however, alienated in the United Provinces to both 
English and Indian undertakers These lands needed 
irrigation and reclamation and it was hoped that the lands 
so reclaimed would be a sort of object-lesson. 

Nor did the Company or the British Government attempt 
to interfere with the methods of farming in vogue. No 
forced cultures '' were introduced as in Java, partly 
because England hoped that with security personal ini tiative 
wQuld_itself imp rove the methods in use and, after all, bo th 
j ute and cotto iL^er^ developed by the ryots She recog- 
nized and systematized the land tenures in existence and then 
honestly expected that other beneficial results would follow, 
another instance of the optimistic outlook with regard to 
native races prevailing in the first half of last century. 

Agncultural improvement was, however, disappointingly 
slow. At first people, arguing along Arthur Young's Imes 
that the ma gic o f property turned sand into gold, believed 
that once security of tenure was established tlicTe would 
be a marked increase in prosperity. This, as we have seen, 
did not happen, the increase of population, nsing rents and 
the resort to the usurer were the chief results. But there 
was an extension of the area cultivated owing to the great 
growth of numbers once security removed the check of war 
Then it was hoped that the roads and railways by creating , 
new mark ets would lead to great speciahzation and improved 
metEMruf culii\^^ "“ More land was again taken up, b ut 
no aTOr e ciabie^impiwement in methods followed 
Then it was hoped that irrigation works would prove 
the salvation of Indian agriculture, but although they have 
done wonders in the areas which have been developed, 
they still did not affect the great mass of the cultivators, 
the majority of whom live in non-irrigated areas or areas 
irrigated by wells 

The^ twentieth .century, h owevex. — wituessftd a ne w 
departure in the beginmng^.of scientific agriculture wnde v 
Lnrd Ciirz ort. 

T SSicultura l Depa rtments had b een created in the various 
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provinc es in India in the eighties as part of the famine 
prevention_ schemes, and then functions consisted chi^y 
in obiainir ^liccur ate mformation rather than the improve- 
ment of crops 

The Impenal Department of Agriculture in the West 
Indies, founded in 1897, had given a stimulus) to scientific 
omV’''i+iiro throughout the British Tropics. Experiments 
I ■ , t on ilcndchan lines in England and elsewhere 
had shown that plants could be deliberately created udth 
certam qualities, if scientifically crossed T he result wg,s 
that the Govemm ent of I ndia, too, took the matter up and 
appointed an_ Inspector-General pf Agriculture in 1901 and 
reorganized .die'.Jhn pen al .Agricultural Department to _co- 
ordmate the work done in the various provincial agricultural 
' depaxfments Aipa^c^itural collie was jpunded. at Pjjsa, 
iiT YQo'q, part of t^ money ~ 5 eui g gi ven to Lor d Curz on 
T 5 v an Amencaru Mr.' Phipps , an d /i^.^.ooo a ye ar was s et 
apart f or th e developm ent of agncultural ex pe riments, 
research, and e ducation A staff had to be r ccmitpd from 
Eut^e"' whose task. vsma--tQ..learn Indian conditions,. .and 
Indian assist ants had to be select ed and tramed. Three 

xiT iZ 'Til i rTATTT 



.agriculture, that this knowledge should be carried out bv 
cultivators. The most practical method of improving 
the yields was to isolate a good strain of seed and distribute 
it. There were no seed merchants or nursery gardeners 
in India, the seed went on being used in each village from 
dire same stock year after year, and had often deteriorated. 
The first task was for the scientists to work out better 
.yaostifiSJ for the provincial agricultural - departments 
fo'test them in demonstration farms to find out whether 
they were suitable for the particular areas ; and for farmers 
to be persuaded to grow the seed and resell to the Govem- 
ment for general distnbution The next task was to^ 
demonstrate on local plots the unproved 3rieldmg capacity" 
of the seed. There then existed the central scientific expen- 
meirtal station at Pusa, and the provincial Agricultural 
Departments also acclimatizing the new varieties of seed 
and working at local problems sudh as fibre in Eastern 
Bengal or “ planting ” in Southern India. The work 
is co-ordinated in annual meetings in which programmes 
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of agricultural work are drawn up. By 1912 there were 
over 40 scientific posts — ^mycologists, entomologists, cotton 
specialists, economic botanists, and agricultural chemists. 
To these were added later agricultural engineers to advise 
cultivators as to engines, pumps, machinery, and repairs 
It was part of their task to sell the machinery and even to 
provide the spare parts, since no agents found it profitable 
enough to penetrate the villages. 

Of the food crops, rice is the most important, and here 
the yield has been increased by hetter strains , one strain 
in Madras yielding no less than 3,771 lb per acre, the net 
profit being £23 per acre for the crop ^ The demand for 
the improved seed now far outruns the supply " If the nee 
crop can be improved throughout the country in something 
like this measure it will enhance the prospenty of a larger 
proportion of the people of India than can be effected by 
the improvement of any other crop, for it occupies a larger 
area and is used as a staple food by a greater percentage 
of the population of the country than any other stock.” 
Yet the average yield of rice per acre is only about half 
what it is in Tapa n.a 

Indian wheat was not a good-quality wheat and fetched 
low prices. The Agncultural Department has begun 
to improve the wheat grain, the straw, and the rust-resisting 
qualities, and demonstrated that wheats with the best 
milling and baking characteristics could be groivn in India. 
About 241.000 acres in the Umted Provinces were sown 
.in IQ22 with the type of seed originally bred at Pusa an d 
the profit per acre is e.stimated to be jTi sterling In the 
Punjab it occupied 772,800 acres Pusa wheats have been 
exported both to Australia and Hungary 

Improved methods of cultivation were also devise d 
which increased the yield The idea is to get a large area 
sown with one type of wheat only so that the trade could 
know what they ivere purchasing without local mixtures. 

Among the oilseeds great success has been attained 
with ground nuts New varieties have been mtroduced, 
and the culture successfully extended into the dry zone 
of Upper Burma. 

Sugar is one of the departments where most improve- 
ment is necessary, as India imports large quantities of 
sugar; in 1916-17, £10,300,210. Nsrtive’ sugar is largely 

^ 1923, p. 149. 

* Industnal Cawmssjoje, referred to henceforth as I. C , p. 53 . 
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eaten in the form of gur or gul. This js made by the grower, 
who simply boils down the juice without removing the 
molasses and the result is a brown sweetmeat containing 
about 50 per cent of refined sugar. White sugar is not 
made by the grower Although India has a l arger acreage 
under this crop thnn anv other country in the world — ^in 
1913-14 It was 2,659,800 acres — the yields are very inferior, 
b eing on iy ten tnns nf gtripperl ca jie per acre as against 
4 0 tons in. Java.L In_ thc__ca.se _of . sugar canc a special, 
e xperiment al station.. has been .set. up at Coimbatore _in 
Madras, where new types of seed cane have, been evolved 
One of the chief difidculti es h ere i s pot so much improved 
Iv arietie s as the necessity for improved methods of cultiya- 
rion and crushing The bullocks are often too weak to 
.extract the juice properly Small power-driven mills 
do the work of six pairs of cattle working six bullock mills, 
but as the bullocks can only be worked five to six hours 
a day, and as the power mill can be driven night and day, 
these mills will do the work of 24 to 30 pairs of bullocks. 
Where used they have increased the value of the product 
by 25 to 30 per cent, particularly as the crop can be promptly 
handled when the sugar contents are greatest. The Govern - 
ment has a large crushing mill of its own .a t Coimbatore. 
S.everal cOrOpera.tive societies have inst alled, tbese power 
plants, and ntbers-hayfi been installed at S t ate e xpense 
A Sugar Bureau has been established at Pusa with the 
object of giving advice to growers, and it is proposed to 
^et up a Sugar Research Institute A sugar r orporalinn 
has been flowed with five crores of capital, to extend su gar 
. cultivation on a commercial scale . 

While improved vaneties of cane will do much for 
improved sugar production, agricultural engineering in 
the shape of improved crushing is equally important, 
and so are such questions as deep ploughing, manunng, 
and water, as sugar needs intensive cultivation The 
problem of better varieties is only one of the many aspects 
of improved sugar growing. 

Qf ihfijibres. cotton has attracted most scientifi c attent ion. 
Here^ too." India lags behind, the output in iQiy bemg q8 lb . 
of ginned cotton per a cr e The Umted St ates o f Americ a 

^ p. 53. The Sugar Committee which reported in 1921 pointed 
out that sugar production in India was 1 07 tons per acre, 1 96 in Cuba, 
4“ 12 in Java, and 4-61 in Hawaii As the Indian estimate includes gur 
the discrepancy is far wider than the figures show. 
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prndnr.ftfi. ha w e v -e r. n e arly 2QQ lb. a nd. Egypt 450 lb ^ The 
Indian cotton area has expanded rapidly, 9, bio, 000 acres m 
1900-1 becoming 14,568,000 by 1911-12 and 23,070,000 by 
1919-20. The i ndigenous types of cotton are short and coarse . 
and these produce more per acre and npen quicker and ar e 
preferr ed by the cultivator, especially as there h as begi, 
hhherti?^ no market for l ong stap led cotton m_India itself. 
New varieties have been imported, some, such'as" Caihbodia, 
bemg a great success Indigenous cottons have been 
selected and improved — ^the idea being both to increase 
the jdeld and to get a longer staple. Here the distribution 
of good seed played at first a leading par t. There were 
"in 1912 about 100 seed farms capable of producing one 
million pounds of seeds These farms did not bdong to 
the Government, but the work was controlled and supervised 
by the Agncultural Department. By these ^eans the 
quahty of the cotton crop is being revolutionized. Cotton 
seed sufficient for 300,000 acres was distributed in 1923 
in the Central Provinces alone.^ The selected t3^e known 
as 4 F. is worth £1 an acre more than the local kinds, and 
the extra profits represented by the rapid spread of this 
seed amounted to well over half a million sterling. Although 
the output is low, it had risen from 76 lb. per acre to loi lb, 
by 1919-20 » 

A fter seed the next most important step is marketin g. 
An Indian Central Cotton Committee was set up to advise 
the Agncultural Department and the Cotton Trade, and 
a levy of two annas a bale was authonzed by the Indian 
Legislative" Assembly in 1923 to promote agncultural 
research in cotton growing. It is. m ma rketing - that 
Ihe Cb-o perative movement is proving so valuabl e. The 
produce of the Indian cultivator comes to market in a dirty 
adulterated state, the result is that but a small price is 
offered to cover the risks, and good cotton does not fetch 
a much higher pnee. 'WTien co-operative societies exist, 
they can arrange for better collection, grading, and higher 
price for good staple cotton. No less than agh t<»f>Ti such 
societies for the sale of cotton alone existed in 1920 in 
Bombay. 

Experiments have been conducted with jute and a new 
variety, which yields 25 per cent more, has been the result, the 


1 I.C., pp. 53, 317. 

S M.M.P., 1913, p. 237. 
» M.M.P., p. 152. 
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net increase revenue to the cultivator being Rs. 50 lakhs 
a year.^- 

Improved types of tobacco have also been evnh’ed . 
and seed s sufficient for about 6o,oqo_ acres. jupplied_to 
cultivators' These, too.' are saigiiQ j^iid d fourf old. 

Siik nurseries are being established in Bengal b y the 
Provincial Government These can be drawn upon for 
a better type of silkworm, as experience in the past has 
proved that the worm deteriorates, and with it the silk, 
if fresh seed is not available 

As the vacant land is getting used up and the forests 
are being reserved s <5 that grazing is limited, it is becoming 
more and more important to develop fodder crops. Large- 
scale trials of Egyptian clover have proved successful. 

Eorestrv preservation was started in Indi a with th e 
cre ation of a Forest D ep artment m i867. '^^’''^e object at 
first was merely to arrest the appalling destruction of 
the forests which had gone on for some centunes The 
result was the erosion and denudation of the soil. The 
destruction of the forests had led to the lack of fuel and the 
use of dung cakes as substitutes, with the consequence that 
the soil is starved of manure. Although the forests cover 
more than a quarter of a milhon square miles, only 60,000 
have been brought under scientific management. This 
has involved an interference with grazing rights and has 
given rise to much trouble. A commermal era has bee n 
reached rince the war, in which an attempt is being made 
to create, a new market for Indian-timber both in. Ind ia 
and abroad . India, with her vast forests, still imports 
wood and -wooden a.rticle.s. A Forestry Research Institu te 
h^ been serup at Dehra. Dun, whi ch is also intended to 
act as a Imk between Forest Officers all over In dia Thus 
science and scientific management is being applied to 
forestry as well as agnculture, and the two interact as in 
the case of fodder. 

Experiments are also being made with the conservation o f 
water in the soil bv drv farming, which if successful woul d 
enable cultivation to be ca r ried on in the dry seaso n. Progress 
has been rtiade in the matter of pestpQuJtrol, and the cotton 
boE weevil has been tackled by the compulsory cleanng 
and burning of the cotton stalks so that there is nothing 
left for it to feed on. The cultivator has, however, in many 


1 1913, p. 154. 
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parts an instinctive nr religimis feeling against taking lif e 
and regards pests as a mamfest ation_of heave h's w rath 
yhich It IS useless t n rmnlini 

Wfi hn.vn airp arlv <;r»pn import ant a fa ct or agn- 

cultural e nginee ring. ..had... become m the matter of 
well bo nng~ In Madras the function of the agncultural 
Engmeer is to adapt machinery to local conditions and in 
Burma the idea has been to find a cheap design for cane 
crushing and economy of fuel m sugar boiling furnaces. 
In the Central Provinces an improved type of hoe, two 
types of ploughs, and a new type of pump have been 
designed. With the small fields, motor tractors seem 
unl^ely to be much uS'''d for ploughing Cattle diseases 
are one of the plagues of India, and there has been a recent 
rise in the price of working cattle which may promote 
the use of power engines in agriculture for water pumping. 
There has also been activity on the vclerin an,- <;idc^inocu.la- 
t ion against rmderpest bemg spec ial Iv siiccessful. Breedmg 
for larger milk 3nelds and stronger draught animals is 
also being tried, as well as successful crossing of the Indian 
ewe with the Australian mermo ram for wool production . 
T]iis k intpr(=-<;ting as flip Ai.ig.tTa1ian flocks were onpnaU v 
hred hv crosses of the hairy Indian sheep With the merm o 
imported from the . Cape and England I 

This general review brings out the hopefulness of the 
new methods but it also shows agam the necessity for 
Government organization at every stage Co-operative 
societies do a great deal to spread knowledge and disperse 
the seed In other cases local bodies called Agricultural 
Associations have proved the means of arousmg interest, 
and they carry out demonstrations with the assistance 
of the agricultural officers. As the cultivator canno t 
read, printed leaflets are not much use, and the., difficulty 


is to wm his confidenc e. He is willing to try a new method 
if he is convinced that it will oav. but he is too poor to run 
any risks _ Agricultural education is bemg developed 
m provmcial agricultural institutions in Bombay, Madras, 
United Provinces, Bengal, Central Provmces, Bihar, and 
Orissa, and they are being started in Burma. 

It is, however, not difficult to realize the enormous 
importance of the new development which lies behind 
the figures just quoted- If successful, the ne w agric ulture- 
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oi-^y rng, mor e intelligent cultiyation, and a break-up of 
the cEangclcsh East- l hc~ cultivator will dfiniand_ better 
roads and al ong the better roads will p erhaps be brought 
the fuel inch will enable. hnn to dispense with dung cakes 
as fuel, and the manure will go into The land and be helpccl 
out with c hemical ma nures India Mill not merely grow 
better crops from better seed but will cultivate intensively, 
and her pelds will no longer be the despair of good agri- 
culturists when they look at the results obtained m Java 
or Japan. 

T he improvement of agricul ture was _ recognized by th e 
I ndustrial Com mission_Qt_iQ.i8_ to be a ne ces sary preliminary 
if an important industrial development were to. take .place 
in Ind ia The Indian cultivator can afford so little at 
present that he is not a good market for Indian industrial 
products. On the other hand, in the past in France, 
Germany, and England, an industrial development has 
always reacted on agnculture in the direction of 
improved methods Labour in each country became 
more difficult to obtain, the mdustrial worker was paid 
at a higher rate, the agncultural labourer’s wages rose too, 
the farmer had therefore to adopt improved implements 
to save labour, and he had to get more out of the land to 
pay his labour bill or be squeezed out. It is possible that 
this, too, may happen in India. 

The following description of the cultivator by the Aga 
Khan makes one realize vividly the extraordinary 
importance of any device that should raise the levd of 
cultivation, and the standard of livmg. 

“ A breeze alternately warm and chiUy sweeps over the 
monotonous landscape as it is lightened by a rapid dawn, 
to be followed quickly by a heavy molten sun appearing on 
the horizon. The iU-clad villagers, men, women, and 
children, thin and weak and made old beyond their years 
by a life of under-feeding and over-work, have been astir 
before daybreak, and have partaken of a scanty meal, 
consisting of some kind or other of cold porridge, of course 
without sugar and milk. With bare and hardened feet, 
they reach the fields and immediately begm to furrow 
the soil with their lean cattle of a poor and hybrid breed 
Usually stenle and milkless. A short rest at midday, 
and a handful of dried com or beans for food, is followed 
by a continuance till dusk of the same laborious scratching 
of the soil. Then the weary way homeward in the dully 
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evening, every member of the family shaky with malaria 
or fatigue. A dnnk of water, probably contaminated, 
the munching of a piece of hard black or green chaupate, 
a little gossip round the tree, and then the day ends with 
heavy, unrefreshing sleep i" 3- so msanitary that 

no decent European farmer • ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' his cattle in them. 

“ To teach tins vast mass of people better methods of 
agricultural industry, to awaken in them the ambition for 
leammg and improvement, to lead them to differentiate 
between waste and thrift when the result is not immediate, 
to secure for them the just fruits of their toil — these, m 
the aggregate, constitute the great economic problem of 
India The annual value of their tillage even under present 
conditions is estimated at not less than ;fi,ooo,ooo,ooo.” ^ 

The Aga Khan goes on to say that wit h scientific agri- 
culture the yield could be doubled in the nex t few . ye ars 
and “ before the end of this generation it could be_ trebly, 
with a corresponding rise in the standard of livin g throughou t 
t he land.” 

The difficulty in India is that the scat tered nature of 
thejjlotsof land block the path to progress Every male has 
the right to a share of the ancestral land, and can demand 
a division so that he gets his share. In any case the Ismd 
is subdivided at death. It is not a case of subdividing- 
a holding into three parts among three sons, but of dividing 
each field into three parts so that the division shall be 
fair. Thus, 15 acres in three plots may be divided among 
[three sons, not into three plots of 5 acres, but into g plots 
|of if acres each, and if these are subdivided again among 
five sons, each gets a tmy fragment only since the land is 
now divided into 45 scraps Thus, the holdings come to be 
the wrong size and shape for efficient cultivation, i.e. long 
narrow strips which are difficult to water efficiently and 
which are almost impossible to protect by embankments 
against one of the great difficulties of Indian agriculture, 
the washmg away of the soil by monsoon floods A farm 
is such a fluctuating unit that there is no incentive to 
permanent improvement since there is no such thmg as 
a permanent farm. The result is that the bulk of the 
holdings are uneconomic They are not large enough to 
provide a living and, owing to the nature of the strips, 
impossible to cultivate efficiently. 


^ India in Transition, 1918, pp^ 203-5, 
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Land in India is subjected to a continuous series of 
economic earthquakes owing to subdivisions “ To develop 
and improve a permanent lo or 20 acre farm is an intelligible 
proposition, to develop a 10 or 20 acre farm which must 
in the near future be split up and fragmented is quite 
another matter.”^ 

Not merely are the farms too scattered, thev are too 
small to employ usefuUy a pair of buUocks all the year 
round, and the cultivator either scratches the ground 
himself, with coirespondingly poor yields, or keeps small, 
unthrifty animals for ploughing Then there is the further 
difficulty of protecting each scattered striplet from wild 
pigs and straying bullocks as there are no fences, or from 
crows during harvest time. 

^ ^Another difficulty is that as a worker the ryot is not 
very efficient or energetic If he gets a good price for 
his crop he works less or hires labour ; he is necessarily 
idle for long periods of the year, and therefore he is an 
intermittent cultivator owing to the fact that he has only 
a busy period of sowing or reaping time. If he could fill in 
the intermediary period by some by-emploimcnt or by 
cattle reanng, much moral force would be gained by steady 
instead of intermittent labour, but there is no accommoda- 
tion for cattle in the Indian village as at present organized. 
“ The villages are congested and the people hve crowded 
on village sites which give them no facilities for keeping 
livestock.” This is really the justification for the crusade 
in favour of home spinrdng as it would help in the slack 
periods 

“ The majority of farms are of the wrong size and the 
wrong shape, they are not permanent units and are not 
susceptible of orderly and adequate improvement. The 
majority of farmers are deficient in skill, industry, and 
energy, and balance a low standard of endeavour by a low 
standard of living.” ® 

Every European country has had to face this problem 
of the uneconomic holding and the inefficient cultivation 
of the peasant France has cut down the size of the family 
so that the number of participants in the subdivision on 
death is small. The Frenchman is always buying more 
land so that morcelhment and conssohdation go on side 

^ Keafmge, AgncuUuml Progress tn Western India, p 184. 

^ Keatinge, op. cit., pp. 186, 326. 
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by side. In Germanv endosni'c into compact farms was 
arranged by Land ComniT&s.ons In Russia, the country 
most nearly approximating to India in the vastness and 
nature of its agricultural problems, con=:oliclation of strips 
was proceeding with great rapidit\' alter the Japanese 
war of 1905 Austria, Switzerland, Dcnm.ark, and Sweden 
have also been obliged to grapple with the matter, while 
’England abolished the strip system with great benefit to 
:the yields at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
her peasantry either became large farmers, captains of 
industry, factory hands, or agricultural day labourers. 
It IS possible that co-operation may spread to such an 
extent that although the strips belong to many persons, 
the area may be worked by a co-operative group as an 
economic unit with economical utilization of plough oxen. 
This is already being done to a small extent in certain 
parts of India. 

The same course of events may or may not happen in 
India as in Europe. But improvement is slow owing 
to economic and religious obstacles. What has actually 
happened is that the area under cultivation has increased, 
that land values and rentals have risen, and that there has 
been a rise in'Jhe price of agricultural produce especially 
in the export cipps iThe irt«''resting thing is to find that 
the same problem of '' enclosure of scattered strips 
and the formation^pf an economic holding is as important 
in' India now as it was in England during the last quarter 
of the eighteenth emtury or in Ireland in the ’eighties 
of the nineteenth century. Enclosure was planned for 
Russia in 1905, and was taking place rapidly before 1918, 
and measures were approved in a law of 1922 for its further 
continuance. 

One thing is certain, that India cannot go on as she is 
now doing simply multiplying without a correspondmg in- 
crease in agricultural efihciency. The supply of good seed will 
probably increase production by millions of pounds, but 
that divided amongst 319,000,000 people is an infinitesimal 
fraction to each, and good seed badly grown will not make 
any appreciable difference. On the other hand, the raising 
of the standard of production and consumption by even a 
few annas per head will, with such enormous numbers, make 
an appreciable difference to the demands and resources of 
the world. 

At present Indian peoples seem to want to have it ail 
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ways, they want to keep caste and family system, sub- 
division of land, intermittent labour, and expect the Govern- 
ment to wave a magic wand and produce prosperity. Such 
magic wands have to be paid for, and it is doubtful whether 
India is able or willing to foot the bill necessary to pay for 
seed, implements, direction, and irrigation Scientific 
agriculture, though it pays in the end, is not cheap, and 
an enormous organization is needed if any real impression 
is to be made And that must mean increased taxation. 

Yet India is a country of infinite possibilities, and it 
is easy to exaggerate the poverty of the Indian peasant 
by thinkmg in terms of Western standards In a tropical 
climate wants are far fewer, fuel, furniture, and clotliing 
count for far less in India, and owing to the impassable 
barrier placed by caste agamst social ambition the Indian 
peasant lives a life somewhat approaching equilibrium. 
Tn Tnrli a ,g most honourable railing and th e 

highest aspiration is to hold land It is from the peasantry 
that the Government has denved in the past the bulk of its 
revenue, and from the peasants it draws the large-st smgle 
item of revenue to-day ; on the peasant the merchant 
depends for the bulk of his exports, and it is on the peasant 
that the artisan depends for his emplojunent , it is the 
demand of the peasant that determmes a large portion 
of the import trade. 

In the century and a half comprising our peri od. India 
was the greatest peasant Empire in tbs world . 

ladustrial Changes 

Manufactures in India at the beginning of thd ninfi - 
teentb century were cyned on. as they had been fo r 
centuries, fo r three principal markets — fhg -trillpgp +>ip 
court, and th^exporf trad e Manufactures to supply the 
village wants were provided by the village servants, 
who consisted of a carpenter, blacksmith, leather dresser, 
barber and washerman, and m the larger villages a weaver, 
potter, jeweller, oil man, and sweetmeat maker. These 
men manufactured solely for the requirements of the 
village, and were remunerated in grain/ They would also 
do extra agricultural work in the busy seasons of sowing 
and harvestmg. Spinning was done at home by the women, 
and the grinding of flour or rice was also a home industry.' 
The garments needed by those dwelling in the warmer 
regions were scanty and consisted of a httle cotton cloth. 
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Boots or shoes were not worn by the mass of the people, 
nor were builders required for the primitive houses which 
were made of mud or reed thatched by the villagers them- 
selves. The upper classes lived to a large extent m tents 
and the potentates in palaces, but the r-Ka’l* 
small and non-ostentatious for taxation reasons. Brass, 
copper, or iron vessels were little used owing to their 
costliness The oil man with a ^primitive hand-press 
crushed the seeds to supply oil for artificial light or food. 
The Indian village mdustrial organization was, therefore> 
very simple, and there was no division of labour, but it 
comprised by far the largest part of the industrial activity 
of India, The typical carpenters were described by Sir T. 
Morison, writing of the United Provinces in 1906, as having 
" next to no capital invested in their industry ; their 
labour is not specialized, for they do all kinds of carpentry 
work and eke out their livelihood by following other callings 
as well. They lead hard lives, and have a diet of the 
coarser grains only Of these and other village artisans 
he says, 2 They make and repair the ploughs, carts, and 
other simple implements of Indian husbandry ; the potter 
supplies the domestic utensils, and the barber and washerman 
perform services for the rural population which Indian 
social habits have delegated to a particular class of com- 
munity . . A carpenter (assisted at his trade by the males 
of his family) may have work connected with twenty-five 
to fifty ploughs." 

The chamar, i e the skinner and leather curer, is also 
employed as a ploughman for part of the year ; he and his 
family also act as reapers and help to make earthworks. 
With the growth of the export trade m hides and the 
rise in their value ^ this class has probably become better 
off. Mr Moreland has shown that relatively less leather 
was used in the time of Akbar than in the past century. 
Not merely did a smaller population of about a hundred 
millions require fewer leather buckets for water, but leather 
was hardly used at all for harness or saddlery. Boots 
and shoes then as now were the exception.^ 

^ Indusinal Orgamzahoyiy p 182, 

» Tb , p. 178. 

* Industrial Commission, p. 354 In 1846-7, 48,212 hides were exported 
from Fort St Geore:e, the average value being Rs, 0-7-5; in 1912-13 the 
hides exported from India were 13,450,913, the value being Rs. 8,05,86,105 
or an average of Rs. 6 each. 

I “Thus the mam markets for leather goods were relatively to the 
population smaller than they are to-day while exports were quite un- 
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For the market of the Courts, costlier materials were 
used, and here the skilled^ artisan was in request The 
jewellers, “the embroiderers, the silk weavers and makers 
of other silk fabrics, the carvers of stone, wood, and ivory, 
the workers in wrought metal, would all find their market 
in the luxury demands of the potentates. Here, too, was 
the demand for steel for weapons, costly though it was, 
and here too would be the market for copper and brassware. 
Such permanent building as there was took place in con- 
nexion with forts, palaces, and tombs Silk w^eaving 
was a mmor industry '' in the time of Akbar,^ and though 
the East India Company did a good deal to promote both 
the production of raw silk and the production of silk piece 
goods m the eighteenth century by introducing new varieties 
of silk-worms, it was not very successful owing to the 
diseases which attacked the worms The Indian market 
for silks was supplied by imports from China and Persia. 
Bengal and Kashmir were the chief centres of Indian silk 
weaving at the beginning of the century 

Shawls were supplied fiom Ka^limii. and csipet wcnv jng, 
fostoed bv A^cbar at Agra and Laho re, maa-^ll„ajea.ture 
p f -Indian textile production The supply of wool was 
limited^ and consisted of the hairy variety, and such cloth 
as was worn w^as imported. 

Much of the production for the Courts was done in work- 
shops under supervision. Bernier stated that Large 
halls are seen in many places called workshops 

for the artisans In one hall embfoIdS'ers are busily 
employed, superintended by a master In another you 
see the goldsmiths, in a third painters, in a fourth vamishers 
in lacquer work, in a fifth joiners, turners, tailors, and 
shoemakers, in a sixth manufacturers of silk brocade 
and fine muslin These workshops offered the possibility 
of improvements in design and workmanship 2 Even 
to-day the most skilled woik is loimd in the cities which 
were former capitals 

A certain amount of compulsion seems to have been 
used. The Government weavmg establishments were under 

important, and the conclusion appears to me to be justified that the 
industry as a whole was less extensive than at present and that the 
modern exjx)it of the raw material represents, not the destruction of an 
ancient industry, but the utilisation of matter which had been wasted 
m the earher period.*' Xndta at th& Death ot Akbar, p, 163, 

^ Moreland, ib., p. 171. 

* Quoted Moreland, Akbar, p. 186. 
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the uncontrolled authority of officials. Guards were 
commonly placed over any weavers who would not work, 
and they were beaten if they tried to abscond. Those 
in charge took 25 per cent of their pay.^ 

Raraal, referring to the weavers in the royal factories, 
said, “ These unhappy people are forbidden under a 
pecuniary or corporal penalty to sell to any persons what- 
soever a piece of cloth exceeding the value of 72 livres. 
The practice of the Government in obhging the best manu - 
j^tureis to work for its owhl iccQunT~~aItnQugh not 
them wel l and keeping them in a ~~state of captivity m akes 
t hem afraid 01 aispiaym ^ too iYiucTi_skill It was this 
market that sultered with ilie dcchnc of the princely rulers 
during the first half of the nineteenth century and a corre- 
sponding retrogression in artistic production took place. 

There was but a restricted market amoner the sm all 
n umber _Qf people constituting the middle classes as they 
dared n ot assume an appearance of w ealth. 

Bernier, writing to Colbert, said, No artist can be 
expected to give his mind to his calling in the midst of a 
people who are either wretchedly poor or who, if rich, 
assume an appearance of poverty and who regard not 
the beauty and excellence but the cheapness of an article : 
a people whose grandees pay for a work of art considerably 
under its value and according to their own caprice.'' s 
The Industrial Commission emphasized the importance 
of the cottage industries They were said to be a very 
important feature in the industrial life of India and 
there is no real ground for belief that they are generally in 
a decadent condition ” Xe'^'erthcless, the hand worker 
has been inlluenced by the industrial changes. The weaver 
has taken to mill yarn, the dyer to synthetic dyes, the brass 
and copper smith to sheet metal, the blacksmith to iron 
rolled in convenient sections, in each case with advantage 
to himself from the lessened cost of production, which has 
greatly extended his market . . The tailors invariably 

employ sewing machines, and town artisans readily take to 
improved tools of European or American manufacture" ^ 
Among hand-workers, too, the lack of education and division 
of labour was emphasized. 


1 J.c , p 163. 

® Knowles, op. cit., pp 87, 96-7. 


2 J.C., p. 162. 
* JC., p. 300. 
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jcenturv at Lahore. Multan, and Sukkur A The bulk of 
the cloth exported seems, however, to have been woven 
in the neighbourhood of the ports. Unless the goods 
could come by river, the cost of transport on goods other 
than the very fine luxury goods was prohibitive of a large 
trade from inland. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century when one 
regards both the internal and the export markets, cotton 
was the most important industry It also gave rise to 
a considerable industry of painting and pnnting the colours 
on to calicoes and to the prep^ation of vegetable dyes. 

Weaving was so ’widespread that there were several weaving 
castes and they were organized, as were the Enghsh in the 
iriiddle ages, in trade guild«: 

In the case of the East India Company cloth was bought 
from the weavers whom they previously financed, and then 
dyers or bleachers were employed to get it ready for the 
market. The importance of the export market was, there- 
fore, very great. The Company employed as agents middle- 
men or mahajansjwho also organized part of -the internal 
trade m cotton goods. 

The whole tendency of the administrative system of th e 
country from the timfi of Akbar onwards had been to 
discourage prodimtion owing to the enormous ■ exactions 
of the officials. The agricultural and the industrial popula- 
tion were “ at the mercy of an administration conducted 
by men who were accustomed to extremes of luxury and 
display, who were discouraged by the conditions of their 
tenure from taking measures to foster the development 
of their charge, and who were impelled b}' the strongest 
motives -to grasp for themselves the largest possible share 
of each producer’s income. Productive enterprise was 
penalized, while the demands on the existing stream of 
commodities were certain to increase, the incentive to effort 
was bOtihd to diminish, and the superior attractions of an 
ymprodnetive life to become more and more apparent 
to afl the mo§t active elements of the population The 
Icm^gn me rchants p rovided a certain anti dote in tbs dry rot 
* wbidhf.)Rtftrili7.ed the energies of mdust r ial producers unde r 
a system . The activities of the foreigner stimulated 
jpfi^CTion through the increased demand for commodities, 
tW'introduction of new staples, and improved processes. 

^ Moreland, p. 182. 

® Moreland, Akbar, p. 299, 
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The industrial situation at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century was one of stagnation counteracted by a certain 
foreign demand. The caste system, however, provided 
for the continuance of hereditary industrial occupations 
since change was so difficult It provided the mechanism 
for technical training, dexterity, and the traditional manu- 
facture of definite types of goods, and in the sons of the 
craftsmen there was a continuous succession of hereditary 
apprentices. 

The interest of the ensuing century from the industrial 
point of view lies in the reconstruction of Indian industry 
along new lines A secure Government was provided 
in which production could function freely, but the paralysing 
effect of a century and a half of plunder was still n dcacl 
weight on industry The policy of laissez fatre did not call 
forthyAat enterprise which it was hoped would re-create 
an Indian industry. Two wars, the Crimean War and the 
American -Civil War, stimulated the lute and the c otton 
'mdustry^ m- factories did-fhe European War_o f^JLQl4 
m the case-..0^ mdii ^^ry. Relatively superior in 

its industrial tu t'lc Westerners of the sixteenth 

and seventeenth centuries, India was relatively inferior 
by the beginning of the nineteenth. The stagnation of 
industrial initiative was so great that the new develop- 
ments of cotton and jute manufacture, engmeering, railway 
building, and coal-mining were started by Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, or Parsees In Bengal the Indian himself 
remained a trader and did not develop manufacturing. 
Nor did the Indian w^ealthier classes themselves find the 
capital for factory or mining enterprises Nor did those 
trained in the new enterprises develop sufficient skill and 
business acumen to take over the foremen's posts and the 
supervising jobs 

At the beginning of the present century, the new 
nation alism demanded an industrial d evelo pment, th e 
utilization of the raw materi als pf India by her own people . 
and such a development of manufactures as w o uld ensur e 
nation al self-sufficiency . 

The English Government was not unfavourable, as it 
wished to provide an alternative employment to agriculture 
which should furnish an outlet for the labourers and 
cultivators in famine years. 

Appeals were made to Indian capitalists to invest their 
money in industry, educated Indians were urged % devote 
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themselves to industrial management. The Indian 
Industrial Conference was started in 1905 as an offshoot 
of the National Congress. It met annually and carried on 
the propaganda in favour of mdnstricilization A move - 
mull coiled Si aro/*e a little later, the object ^whi ch 

\\\H'*[^Lo/bo\coii forcjgn gcoJ-^ and cncourpgc home maiiu- 
faciurc^ All sort-- ('{ uiterpri>cs verc ''lartul b\ Li'dian^ 
lor the manufacture of piece goods, soap, matches, pencils, 
and cutlery, and enthusiastic nationalists found the money. 
Many of these enterprises were unsuccessful. '' Too many 
of its disciples were apt to suppose that because an article 
was manufactured abroad and imported into India it could 
necessaril}^ be made in India at a profit. Unfortunately, 
also, the promoters of the newly established concerns lacked 
business ability and practical experience, and overlooked 
the fact that the imperfect theoretical knowledge of an 
industrjg acquired from the study of books or even in 
technical institutions, is an insufficient equipment for 
undertaking manufacture on a commercial scale. Pro- 
fessional men and landowners put money into businesses 
that commanded no better technical direction ^and expert 
knowledge than those of youths half-trained in this way. 
Even where more experienced men were forthcoming 
to carry on the actual work, the industry or its location 
was too often selected by the promoters without a due 
consideration of the economic factors involved, and concerns 
w^ere frequentty started with inadequate capital ^ 

This movement having resulted in such widespread 
failure, there was a demand that Government should do 
the pioneering work and should undertake for industry 
what it was already successful^ doing for agriculture ; 
in other words, the Government w'as to start industries, 
supply advice, assist wnth capital, and institute a wide 
system of technical and commercial training . A Bureau 
of Commerce and Industry had already been started by 
Lord Curzon m iQOji, but a far more active policy was 
de manded — an industrial revo luti on in the next decad e 
was the idea^ in which the Goveminent should bear the lo , s s 
andthe Indiauf; a t a, profit wherever the Govern- 

ment show ed that a, profit r.oul d be mad e. 

The success of Japan as an industrial nation still further 
stimulated the demand for the industrialization of India. 


^ J.C.. pp. 66-7. 
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Japanese progress was as c ribed to State jaid on the par t 
of their Sovcmment, 

The VVai ol 1914-18 brought home to India the danger 
of being so largely an agricultural country, iron and 
steel imports were cut off, cotton machinery, steam engines 
and boilers were cut off, chemicals were cut off, and the 
railways suffered in their equipment. It became impossible 
to get the aluminium on which the Madras industry relied, 
and there was a dislocation of the markets for raw material 
produced m India, especially of rice and hides, which had 
found a large sale in Germany. Shipping, too, was 
restricted, and the agitation remmds one of the situation 
m the United States in 1816, when they had been cut off 
from the Bntish markets by the war of 1812. An industrial 
commission, sittmg from 1916-1918 under the chairmanship 
of Sir Thomas Holland , explored the whole industrial 
situation, and the report exhibited a backward state of 
things. It chronicled a lack of skill, lack of enterpris e. 
lack of capital, l ack of business ability and knowledg e, 
a nd lac k of an ef fi cient lab ourJorca. It reported in favour 
of t echnical education , scientific advice, and governmen t 
assistance generally. 

The articulate classes felt, however, that an industrial 
development was impossible without a protectionist tariff 
and so the demand for industrial development and fiscal 
autonomy became inextncably intermixed. 

The parallel with Russian economic history is very close. 
There was in Russia the same awakening after the defeat 
in the Turkish War of 1878, the same mtense nationalism 
which led Russia to repudiate the West, the same necessity 
for Western capital and Western experience if industries 
were to be started m an agricultural country without a 
large middle class Perhaps the Russian development 
may serve as a warning against a too rapid forcing of the 
pace. In Russia it was the peasant that paid in the shape 
of increased taxation for" the bounties and the tariffs, with 
the result that he became the heaviest taxed man in Europe 
in proportion to his capacity to pay.^ 

In India the nineteenth century witnessed the decline 
in some of the older branches of hand industry, viz. cotton 
spinning, carding and weaving, although the dechne was 
not nearly so great as is sometimes represented. The brass 


* 3R»&Iovich, Le mareJU finaiKier, annual articles on Russia frow 1900. 
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founders were affected by the import of brass sheets, but 
the maker of brass hollow ware greatly extended his business. 
Local oil pressing probably suffered as the oil seeds were 
exported to be crushed on the continent, though the demand 
for village oil continued. The oilmen simplj' did not share 
in the increasing volume of trade. Some compensation 
was, however, found in the new industries connected with 
tea, indigo, cotton ginning, and leather tanning. Two new 
textile centres ?ro<?c' in Calcutta and Bombav, th¥ former 
for ptc and the laucr for cot to a. the ladyaj" ^lariod g roaj , 
repairing sho]^ vlnch were ihe training ground for Indian 
engineers Ingiiiei-ring also started in Bombay to put up 
and repair ilu' cotton machinery and round Calcutta to 
deal with the machinery employed m the jute mills and on 
the tea plantations of Assam and East Bengal 
Engineering and textiles partake of the nature of home 
industries even though people are massed in power-driven 
factories. In a cotton factory it is a question of adding 
loom to loom or spindle to spindle Engineenng in repairi ng 
shops, is essential ly an i ndividual aftair The re al ch ange 
comes in a ny country when the iron and ste el industrie s 
to be successfu l These mean mass production on 
the large scale. Very large amounts of raw material and 
fuel, chemical and technical knowledge, and great business 
abihty are required to make these huge undertakings 
a success on the modern scale. The development of th e 
metallurgical industries means the real industrial revolution . 
England, Germany and the United States of Amenca ali 
started their iron and steel industries on the modem scale 
before they started their textile factories These countries 
became habituated to large scale management and trained 
a highly skilled race of miners, engineers, and foremen. 
The textile development in these countries came later, 
and it rapidly assimilated the new machmery provided 
by the large scale metallurgical industries. The railways 
increased the size of the latter and stimulated further 
developments in iron and steel both in inventions (acid 
steel, Bessemer, and basic steel, Thomas), and in organiza- 
tion. ^ To this again the textiles responded with capitahstic 
combinations and world-wide organization. On the other 
hand, France began with the transformation of the textiles, 
and remained up to 1914 the country of small undertakings. 
The lack of good coking coal, the unfavourable situation of 
the coal fields, and the peasant tradition, which made it 
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difficult to get labour, all kept back the large scale iron 
industry in France, although it developed in one or two 
places, notably at Creusot It is interesting -to see whether 
Indian industnal evolution will follow that of France or 
Germany. 

On the question as to whether the iron and steel industries 
of Bengal will be successful, whether there is a sufficiency 
of good coking coal, whether a skilled race of artisans 
can be evolved for coal mining and iron works, whether 
the superintending and business ability is sufficient, whether 
factories can be made really efficient in a tropical chmate — 
on these questions will turn the industrial revolution in 
India. Moreover, a successful development of iron works 
even in Bengal will not transfomi all India Iron and steel 
works, however, set a different standard and create a 
different type of organization and power. The textiles 
even when worked by machinery are a transition from 
the domestic stage of manufacture. 

Up to 1900 anjdhing like an industnal revolution in 
India seemed remote Apart from the cotton and jute 
industries and the indigenous industries, there was no one 
of the other manufacturing industries m which as many 
as 20,000 persons were employed during the year igoi.^ 
The two important factory industries were lute an d 
cotton, and India began her large scale production with 
a tex ^ and not an iron developme nt Jute fibre 
exported by the East India Company as early as 1795 , 
and forty years later a pure jute yam was made and'spun 
in Dundee. The yam was woven by hand-loom weavers 
in India itself. In 18^^=; m consequence of the erreat demand 
for mte ansmg out of the, a.lteratinns in trade owmg t o 
the rrimpan War, tTiP: first sp inning mill was set up at 
Ihshra near Serampore in Bengal bv an Englishman named 
The first power loom was erected just outside 
Calcutta in 1859 . From 1868 to 1873 the mills coined 
money and dmdends ranged from 15 to 25 per cent. 
The inevitable msh to build miUs not merely increased their 
numbers but diminished their profits. Since that date the 
jute mills have pursued a conservative system of finance. 
In 1881 no less than 5,000 power looms were at work 
in Bengal,® and in 1916-17 there were 39,404 looms in 

1 M.M.P , 1903, p 230. 

* Subsequent figures were : — 

1891 8,000 

1901 16,000 

1911 33.000 in 59 mills. J.C., pp. 13-14 
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71 mills employing 260 199 persons. The avera.ge 
value of the jnte trade to Bengal was c omput ed by the 
I ndu stri al Commission to be fort y mill ions slerlir^__ at 
the pre-w ar _ rat^ _of __exchange The majority _jq£ t^i e 
European"' staffs" are of Dundee extraction, most of the 
m^aging experts are Scotch, an d, the jcapit aj_ is . larg ely 
Briti sh The mills are said to be maintained at a level 
of efficiency which is relatively high for India, The 
interesting feature is that whereas the original labourers 
in the mills were Bengalis, 90 per cent of the labour is now 
imported from other provinces J ute mills hnyfi^ thprp.fn rf*^ 
^gj mulated a considerable amount of migration The 
mill workers were recruited by a special class of men — 
sardars;— who generally provided the housing accommoda- 
tion for the labourers in collections of huts “ among 
surroundings usually insanitary and unpleasant The 
mill workers remain for a few months and drift back to 
the villages for the busy sowing or reaping period The 
]ute labourers earn the highest wages for unskilled labour 
in any part of India except the Punjab. But higher 
wages do not produce more efficiency, as the labourer 
merely works fewer days in the week. 

Jute requires pressing before it is delivered at the factory, 
and the number of works for carrying out this process 
rose from 94 in 1903 with 16,278 people in them to 115 
employing 30,207 in 1911,^ 

The mechanical operations for the preparation of this 
crop are far less extensive and elaborate than in the case 
of cotton, and artisans and engineers are less in evidence 
in connexion with the preliminary treatment of the fibre. 
Nevertheless, in Calcutta engineering industries grew up 
to repair or set up the machinery for the jute mills or to 
deal with that in connexion with the tea plantations 
The shops employed 12,000 people in 1915 

The interesting thing is that the Bengali merchant who 
collected the ]ute did not take up the manufacture. It has 
been a British development. In Great Britain it was 
exceptional for the merchant who supplied the raw material 
to start the factory, but the small weaver or caheo printer 
who rose from the ranks became the manufacturer. 

l ^ ^ ^ngal possessed an .mvaluable asset to any mdustri al 
dev elopment „iii_JLts. river system which, made transpor t 


1 LC , p. 14. 


2 1913, p. 280, 
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easy and m the proximity of the coalfields , 'sduckiimushfid 
It with power m the shape of steam. 

Very different, however, was the situation in the other 
great textile centre, Bombay. We have already seen that 
a large cotton industry was situated round the Gulf of 
Cambray depending on raw cotton brought down through 
the valleys of the Nerbudda and Tapti Rivers. As the 
mouths of these rivers silted up, Bombay became the centre 
of the cotton trade. " “If'has behind it the Deccan cotton 
tract and the advantage of proximity to the export markets 
in virtue of its sea position It lacked power and its coal 
had to be imported from England At the beginning of 
the twentieth century it became possible to import coal from 
Natal. m i'i . v. .slr^rLcrl-hcrc- 

Jbv a Para'^.e TIil. cotton boom oi ilio Ainuiican 

Civil War provided the capital for more mills, as did also 
the profits of the opium trade with China, and the opening 
of the Suez Canal reduced the price of coal. By 1889 
there were 69 mills and a rapid expansion took place after 
that date. The yarn was used by hand-loom weavers 
in India, and was also exported to Japan and China. The 
rapid development of Japan, which not merely began 
to supply itself with yam, but also competed in the China 
market, retarded the expansion of the yam industry and 
led to an increased production of cloth. Hence weaving 
expanded more rapidh’ than spmnmg, after 1900. Grey 
and bleached goods represented 70 per cent of the production 
of cotton cloth, while piece goods were exported to Afnca and 
Arabia from Bombay. They went chiefly to the Straits 
Settlements and Ceylon, where the coolie had migrated. 
The former market in China for Indian piece-goods was 
seriously damaged by the revolution in that country. 

Although cotton was also produced in Madras, Cawnpore, 
and other places, the Presidency of Bombay produced 
87 per cent of the cloth and 75 per cent of the yarn made 
in factories in India ^ The general tendency of recent 
years has been to spin higher counts, i.e. finer yarn, which 
has necessitated the import of American raw cotton, and thus 
the Bombay manufacturer has become deeply interested 
in the question of producing better lint in India itself. 

Finer kinds of cloth have also been made, and this has 
made it necessary to import the finer English yams. 


^ Indian Year BooJk, 1923, p. 341 
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The difficulty of power has been solved sinc e 
t he prodnrtion of plrr.tJirjLi-y throu gh the s torage oTmbnsoo n 
water .in the West Ghats, whence it .is _supph_ed to the city 
of Bombay at .very low xates Alimedabad m the same 
Presidency is the second great cotton town of India, with 
6o mills which produce nearly a quarter of the cotton goods 
made in India.^ The cotton industry is almost entirely 
in the hands of Indians, and the capital has been raised 
in India itself* No greater contrast could therefore be 
found than between the two great textiles of Bombay and 
Bengal. 

Cotton spinning and weaving required more skill on the 
part of the operative than ]ute, and the Bombay mill 
operative is in consequence more of a skilled artisan. The 
mill hands live in chawls, ie buildings several stories 
high divided into single room tenements Their congested 
condition is notorious The mills depend, like those of 
Bengal, on immigrant labour recruited by jobbers. The 
factory workers consist mainly oi who^ have an 

uneconomic holding which they have to supplement by 
industrial work '^ere is a scarcity of hands generally * 
and the rmlLowner is apt to think Thank God for a 
famip e 

In connexion with cotton, the semi-industrial occupation 
of ginning _and pressing the hnt became important. There 
were^Sid' o? these works using power in 1903 and employing 
44,781 persons, and 1,166 with 89,751 persons in 1911.® 
The ginning industry was first started by Englishmen, 
but the works were soon absorbed by Indians. There 
was an excess of gins, with consequent competition, but the 
social effect has been to raise the price of labour in the 
agricultural districts where cotton is grown, as work in 
connexion with ginning and baling was an alternative 
for the village artisan It has also provided employment 
locally for engineers 

The principal coal-fields of India are in Bengal and Bihar, 
though coal is also found in Assam, the Central Provinces, 
Hyderabad, the Punjab, Baluchistan, and Bikaner. The 
bulk of the coal is, however, raised in the Bengal area, 
i e. in 1917 16,563,990 tons out of a total output of 18,121,918 
tons. The first development of the coalfield w as d ue to 
the-r ailway deman d, and a coalfiel d was opened“at Ranigan } 


* j.a, p. 30. 
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in 1854. Europeans have been responsible for working 
most of the largest and best developed minesA 

“ The majority of Indian enterprises (on the coalfields) 
consist of small pits or inclines. Where they possess pumps 
or winding gear, they are usually worked by small engines 
with vertical boilers.” Considerable technical progress 
was, however, made by the better class mines, some of which 
have adopted electricity as a motive power. The coke 
•of this area is suitable for blast furnaces, i e. for iron produc- 
tion, although there is a large percentage of ash (15 per cent). 
The supply of labour has been drawn from the surrounding 
villages and from Chota Nagpur. It is, as usual, intermittent 
and the output of coal is restricted during sowing or harvest 
because so many coal miners return to the fields. In the 
event of a good harvest when they do not want money 
there is an actual scarcity of labour. 

On the Bengal coalfield, iron is also found and with the 
successful combination of both a beginning has been made 
with large scale iron works The Bengal Iron and Steel 
Company started as earlj' as an d produced pig iron, 
hut it was not a financial succ^s as the ore used was so poor. 
The discovery of a better grade of ore put the company on 
a papng basis about 1909. It employed at the time of the 
Industnal Commission approximately ten thousand men. 

The Tata Company \vas formed in IQ07. and began to 
operat e in IQ12. it owns iron mines, limestone quarries, 
magnesite deposits, nme large coal mines, blast furnaces, 
and coke ovens, wdth the necessary equipment for the 
recovery of bye-products It also makes steel by both the 
Bessemer and open-hearth processes, and has up-to-date 
■equipment such as tdtmg furnaces and mixers to receive 
the molten metals This enumeration show's how the 
modem iron and steel industry rests on organization at 
every stage. This industry received a great impetus from 
the war 

The new iron town Sakchi, or Tamshedpur as it has bee n 
recently renamed, was founded by this Compa ny,_,and 
ttPuses are p rovided I m^ ali classes o f e mployee s. It has 
been hacked out of the jungle and now has a population 
of over 80,000. Whether the provision of good housing 
accommodation will create a definite class of iron workers is 
not yet known. Otherwise the general inefficiency of the 


1 J.C., p. 20 . 
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labour employed and the waste of energy consequent on 
having to train fresh battalions of agricultural workers 
is likely to militate against the financial success of the 
undertaking A .big iron industry cannot afford wast e 
at any stage. i.hft.oper.atinTis finve tail too closely. 

iloreover, foremen are not created from intermittent 
labourers, and this means that the superintendents are 
foreigners who require good salaries. 

The iron is there and the coal at present is cheap and 
accessible. It will, however, soon become a problem of 
winning coal from deeper pits with more elaborate machmery. 
Whether this will send up the price of manufacture remains 
to be seen 

A new port, Vizagapatam, has been created to deal with the 
new developments of this region. It promises to be the one 
safe port for larger vessels between Madras and Calcutta on 
the Coromandel Coast. 


in connexion with the cotton and. 


as.we_haYe sfign, 
. jute-mil l s. nnd the 


machiner y for the tea industn,' Xhj? m ost importan t 
^ginjeeruigjdci'elQpmen^ ho\ve\cr, arose in coimfi2aQa.with. 
the railway s. 

The Industrial Commission stated that there were over 
70 engineering shops in connexion with the railways and they 
are to be found in every part of India, the largest being at 
Tama lpur, Bombay, a nd Lahore, emplo57mg thousands of 
men. “ It is the business of this army to keep in running 
order the rolling stock and equipment of the Indian railway 
lines ” ^ The labour employed is mainly Indian, but it has 
been supervised by men brought out from England “ Very 
few Indians have nsen to the lank of foremen,” ® a fact the 
Commission attributes to the lack of technical training. 
The shops have, however, been the training ground for 
engineering artisans of every class and the country practi- 
cally depends on the railway workshops for its supply of 
trained engineering artisans The Government ordnance 
factories are also important centres as training grounds for 
engineers. 

Another industry, which was new to India in the nineteenth 
century, was that of_le.aiher. Harness and Saddlerv_ 
Factory was started by the Government at Ca.wnpore in 
i860, as an experiment, to avoid the expense of importing 


1 I.C., p. 26. 
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leather boots and 1ia.mo.ss from Englan d A Government 
Boot and Army Equipment Store was started by private 
persons with Government aid in 1880. In 1915 there were 
five large leather factories. 

The bulk of the hides is exported and some of them are 
' bghtly tanned, and are known as East Indi an Kips. The 
village tanner has been described as turning good hides into 
bad leather. 

The larger tanneries vary in size and efficiency from 
concerns of 2,000 hands to numerous Indian managed 
tanneries. " The piincipal difficulty at present is the laclc 
of organization and of expert skill.” ^ 

Of two other industries concerned with preparing raw 
material for the market, namely cotton and jute, we have 
already dealt. 

Tea production has also an important industrial side 
Every garden of any importance instituted a factory for 
drying tea by mechamcal processes as it was essential that 
the leaf should be dried immediately after plucking The 
better organized factories are elaborately (.j'ipp>*d with 
specialized plant. The industry, accordmg to the Industnal 
Commission, employed over 630,000 people, and others on 
part time ^ 

There is also a growing industry of flour and rice milling 
and oil pressing. In Burma padd}'- milling, which consists 
m taking the husk off the rice, is an important industry, 
as is also the preparation of teak, and saw mills exist to 
prepare the planks for export. The mineral oil of Burma has 
also given rise to a refinery industry w’orking for the export 
trade. A large proportion of the mineral oil now goes to 
India, where it is increasingly used for lighting purposes in 
the home 

The mdustnal development in Burma is concentrated 
in R^goon and has been d ue largel y to Euro^an capi tal 
European supervision * The Burman has devoted 
himselt" to i^oilture and the urban population is not' 
mcreasmg. The industrial and trading operations of 
Rangoon have been on too large a scale for the Burman, and 
because he remains an agriculturist there has been an 
annual migration of coohes from India for the nee milling 
season. 

It is interesting to see how many of these occupations 

1 I.C., p. 35. S lb., p. 25. 
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are new. Leather working , c otton ginning , jutejspinaing 
a nd weaving , tsa* e ngineering, coal m ining, and rai lway 
operating arc all n.e\Y.occupations.introciuc.ed.by.the English. 
If, therefore, a certain proportion of hand-loom weavers 
were adversely affected by the import of cotton piece goods, 
the industrial compensations have been considerable. 

Tndia ha- bm r"ri''’'rd bv the Lc agi:e-of -Nation 3 as one 
of- ±ho eight leading industrial countries, of the world. Her 
indu^jinal drvelopncnt has been hindered ;n ihe past by 
the difficulty _ of secunng efficient labour. Not merely 
is it seasonal and casu al, but the mass of the factory 
hands has been rnentally as well as vocationally inefficient. 

Indian labour h^~l3een described as " expensive in the 
sense that it does not easily respond to siny stimulus, whether 
of competition, of high wages and good conditions, or profes- 
sional pride or delight in efficiency and finish. It consists 
in fact of human matenal of an almost uniform grade, 
tractable within limits and for definite purposes, but not rich 
in unexpected possibilities, and almost entirely devoid of 
enterprise and initiative This is probably due to the 
hook-worm and the debilitating effects of malaria, and it 
would thus seem as if the industrial and sanitary develon- 
ment of India are interdepS Hent. 

The in^an factory hand does not turn up reguliarly every, 
day and "slacks for long periods during the working day. 
That so httle native talent is to be found in industrial 
management is due largely to the caste dislike of manual 
labour other than agriculture and the preference of the 
higher castes to devote themselves to the professions rather 
than to business or engineering. The profits to be ma de 
out of commerce and money-lending in the past were so 
Sge that there was no incentive to the Indian to embark 
on manufacturing business that offered unce'rtam~ profi ts 
and r equire d' special tech nicail 'Eno wledge . 

A nother limiting factor w^ the , ^ diffic ulty, of obtaining 
any adei^ust e supply of ca pital in the_absaice of ajdey^Bj^S' 
banking system, and no banking sys tem arose out§ite th,e 
larger town s because moneylpming was so_profitable aad 
the^recognize d form o l investment was land. Foreign capital 
was supplied by joint stock companies, and the affairs of 
the companies were managed by agency firms who would 


1 “ Economic and Financial Condition of India,** Round TabUy Dec., 
1923, p. 100. 
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undertake the supervision and furnishing of capital to several 
types of industrial undertakings. 

Then again, coal of good quality was lacking except in 
Benga l, the; coal of the other fields 'being unsuitable for 
coking and of low calorific value. This coal had to be carried 
long distances by rail, and as it was of low heating value a 
good deal of coal was needed to create powoi, and t'.ia' made 
steam power expensive, and militated against a factory 
development 

With the approaching exhaustion of the Burma oil-fields 
and the absence of any other Indian source of supply at 
present, the prospects for petrol-driven engines arc not great, 
unless there is a dependence on import El ec i r it it y generated 
from the nvers or especially from the headwater of irrigation 
works opens out considerable prospect of cheap power. Thg 
Cauvery River is already harnessed, and it is proposed to 
harness t he irriga.tiQn works to s upp ly Caw npor e w ith 
Metrical pow^ 

~ The difficulty about a hydro electric supply m India is 
the seasonal nature of the rainfall, which necessitates large 
water storage works if there is to be a constant suppty of 
electricity from water power and this will add considerably 
to the capital cost. It has been surmounted, however, as 
regards the Western Ghats. 

The war brought out the great poverty of India in the 
matter of industrial equipment which should render her self- 
suffiemg. She then began to re alize how mueffi she. de pended 
on the West for some of the nece ssities of existence. Textile 
ma chinery and parts, boilers, chemic^s,_ drugs, paper, 
ma tch es, ^^osivesr di s infectan ts, dyes, .too ls, chains, " wire 
rop es for the nunes . oil and gas eh^ es, cranes, bicy cles .motor 
cars, and simple agricultural maSEmes 'were not made in 
I gdia If India was to be the great self-sifficmg Empire of 
■vmfch some of her educated nationals dreamed, these things 
must be created, and at once. Such was the nationahst 
demand. Industrial development roused almost as much 
enthusiasm as the demand for a constitution. 

On the other hand, the industrialism created a reaction 
It was dear that the effect of a growing industry would be 
to emancipate the depressed dasses. No greater enemy to 
Brahminism existed than democracy, which challenged the 
authority of the Jwicp Bom, and industrialism, wluch cut 
at the roots of caste, since caste cannot possibly be pre- 
served inviolate in a cotton mill or blast furnace. Hence 
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part of the movement led by Ghandi, Imown as non-co- 
operation or Swara], consisted in a movement to re-establish 
hand-spinning in the villages and the disciples of the move- 
ment were supposed to wear only hand-woven doth. 

Another of the drawbacks to the industnal developme nt of 
InJia lies in the diffic ulty of selling the produ cts wiSmT^e 
coui^r v The shopkeeper is almost absent - outside the 
big Towns, commerciaj travellers do not penetrate into the 
villages, the merchants wait for their customers to come to 
them, they do not seek them out. Mass production needs a 
Irrgo r'prkf t, and at present the system of distribution, hke 
11 '■ ! (T banking, is undeveloped Hence there arose 

.. ’ demand that the stores required both for the 

Government and the railways should be bought in India 
itself. Thus one large market would be provided. 

The system of home industries still occupies a large 
sphere in India. The weaving of cotton cloth is stiU an 
important handicraft ^In the Census of 1901, 24 persons' 
out of every thousand were returned as cotton workers, aparl 
from those employed in mills.^ EvenTh Bombay, where the 
competition of mill-made goods was greatest, the hand-loom 
weavers were holding their own. The hand-weavers’ strong- 
hold 13 the local and limited demand for a definite type of 
cloth for which it is not worth while to instal machinery. 
Frequently weaving is carried on in the weaver's spare time 
in combination with other occupations, but here and there 
centres of professional hand-loom weaving exist where the 
village weaver holds an honoured position and turns out a 
fair proportion of the dresses w'om by the more conservative 
and orthodox members of the community. 

For Madras, Mr Chatterton considered that the number of 
weavers had been stationary dunng the last forty years, and 
it is stated in the Appendix to the Industrial Commission, 
where the figures are carefully examined, that “ There has 
been some apparent tendency for the total number of 
weavers to decrease, but there is reason to believe that this 
reduction, so far as it is real, is confined mainly, if not wholly, 
to coarse weavers, who are often not whole time weavers, 
whose products are less speciahzed and more exposed to mill 
competition, and who find it more easy to take to unskilled 
labour Up to the outbreak of war there is definite evidence 
to show that the hand weavers of India were not only using 
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more yam but that, so far as imports were concerned, there 
was a very marked increase in the consumption of fine 
counts absorbed by this class. It is believed that two or three 
million hand-looms are still at work in India, and that the ir 
gross earnings amount to fifty crores of rupees. ^ 

It is impossible to estimate to what extent the English 
cotton-piece goods displaced the hand-woven product. In 
England itself for forty years after the first power loom was 
started the hand-loom held its own in the cotton mdustry, 
and the enormous production of the mills simply satisfied 
the growing demand for cotton goods by people at home and 
abroad who had not worn them before. It is a matter of 
common observation in India that more clothing is worn, and 
the mills probably supphed the growing market, leaving stiU 
a considerable demand for the hand-loom weaver’s product. 
During the century, however, hand-spinning entirely died 
put. Attempts have been made to assist the hand-loom 
weaver in the various provinces by sending round bands of 
travelling instructors with improved looms such as the fly 
shuttle. These peripatetic teachers held demonstrations 
to prove the superior efficiency of the looms they showed. 
The weavers have been taking up the improved looms to a 
considerable extent, especially in Bengal and Madras 

The really miserable condition of the weaver is evidenced, 
by the appearance of such large numbers of them on famine 
rehef works, but this is apparently not due to the competi- 
tion of factory goods The weaver is dependent on tlie 
merchant, who supplies the yam, finances him and cuts 
the prices very close. Here again, one is irresistibly 
reminded of the frame-work knitters in England in the 
decade 1830-40 So dependent were the weavers on the 
merchant m India that in Bombay, when a survey of the 
hand-loom industry was taken, the first step towards 
betterment was not to introduce an improved loom, but to 
organize co-operative credit societies. 

The establishment of workshops in which hand-loom 
weavers are employed is reported from Madras and the 
United Provinces.^ There is a general tendency to organize 
handworkers on a small scale, again remindmg one of the 
same transition stage from home-work to the factory which 
took place in England.* 

* I.C., p. 163. 

» I.C., p 164. 
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After hand-loom weaving metal working was the most 
important cottage industry. As the dnnkmg vessels used 
m India were made of brass, us^d by Hindu's, or copper, 
used by Mohammedans, not glass or china, the industry 
had a large field. According to the Industrial Commission, 
the brass and copper workers have undoubtedly felt the 
competition of imported enamelled iron ware, glass, and 
crockery, but the greater purchasing powers of the people 
have enabled them to absorb these domestic novelties, and 
to substitute brass and copper vessels for village pottery.^ 
Here, too, the imports seem to have created and filled a 
demand of their own, and have not caused any stnkmg 
displacement 

The most important instance of this_ displacement after 
hand spinning has been in the case of ’Tiyes. The S5mthetic 
product has taken the place of the vegetable dyes. They 
shortened the process of dyeing, gave more certain results, 
and reduced the costs The general trend of taste is in 
favour of the brighter dyes provided by the modem chemical 
industry ® 

Other changes are taking place In the towns the work of 
paddy pounding and wheat grmdmg is being more and more 
performed by power-diiven miUs. As these, like spinnmg, 
were women’s occupations, it is the woman and the family 
wage that are being most seriously affected as in England in 
the early nineteenth ccnturj’- a 

The Industrial Commission emphasized the importance 
of the cottage industries They were said to be “a very 
important feature in the industrial life of India and . . . 

there is no real ground for belief that they are generally in 
a decadent condition ” Xe''*erthcles 3 , the hand worker 
has been inlluenced by the industrial changes. “ The weaver 
has taken to mill yam, the dyer to sjmthetic dyes, the brass 
and copper smith to sheet metal, the blacksmith to iron 
rolled m convenient sections, in each case with advantage 
to himself from the lessened cost of production, which has 
greatly extended his market . . The tailors invariably 

employ sewing machmes, and town artisans readily take to 
improved tools of European or Amencan manufacture” ^ 
Among hand-workers, too, the lack of education and division 
of labour was emphasized. 


1 /.c , p 163. 

® ICnowles, op. cit., pp 87, 96-7. 
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The present dependence on the dealer is said to be bad 
for artistic skill and craftsmanship.^ The dealer “ does not 
require articles which appeal to cultured taste but merely 
such as win find a ready sale The Commission summed up 

by saying ^ that " India is a country rich in raw materials 
and in industrial possibilities, but poor in 
accomphshment. The deficiencies in her in< > . I 'v » 
are such as to render her liable to foreign penetration in time 
of peace, and to serious dangers in time of war. Her labour 
is inefficient, but for this reason capable of vast improvement. 
She relies almost entirelj' on foreign sources for foremen and 
supervisors, and her mtelligentsia have yet to develop a right 
tradition of industrialism Her stores of money lie inert and 
idle. The necessity of securmg' the economic safety of the 
country and the inability of the people to secure it without 
the co-operation and stimulation of Government impose, 
therefore, on Government a policy of energetic intervention 
in industrial affairs, and to discharge the multifanous 
activities which this policy demands Government 'must be 
provided with a suitable mdustrial equipment in the form 
of imperial and provincial departments of Industries ”. t 
The Government of Madras had in 1908 appointed a 
Director of Industnes to control pioneer industrial enter- 
prises and give information generally of an industrial 
nature, but Lord Morley prohibited this in 1910, as he did 
not approve of the State engaging in anjdhing which had 
" the semblance of a commercial venture ”. This put an 
end to similar activity in the United Provinces. 

Unfortunately for the proposals of the Commission, a 
severe slump followed the after-war boom, the expenditure 
exceeded the revenue, and the utmost economy was neces- 
sary. It was not a favourable time for Government to spend 
money in experiments of doubtful value when the aggregate 
deficits in five years amounted to sixty- six millions sterling 
— “ a gigantic sum for so poor a country ” * 

Moreover, the political situation and the non-co-operation 
movement created such an atmosphere that it was not 
hkely that capital for investment would be forthcoming 
either withm India or without. It is the safety under 
British rule that creates the value of the investment, and 
demands for the expulsion of the English were likdy to 
retard new industrial devdopment. 

1 Ib , p. 165. * p 4. 

* Innes, Imperial Eetmomtc Cmferenee, 1923, Cmd. 2009, p. 53, 
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In 1921 a Central department of Ijidustries was created 
which seemed to deal with every possible subject from 
Meteorologji', Irrigation, Geology, Explosives, Posts and 
Telegraphs, Industrial Training and Intelligence, to Minerals 
and Factory Acts ^ With the introduction of the Montagu 
Chelmsford reforms, the encouragement of industries became 
a provincial transferred subject. 

The most important development has been in the matter of 
the purchase of Government stores in India ® No machinery 
existed in India for bringing Government buyers mto touch 
V ithlocal manufacturers, and the difficulty was to get a definite 
standard of quality from Indian manufacturers, Meanwhile 
an Indian Stores Department was created in 1922, and a 
Test House was reorganized to sample the material offered. 
Conferences between the central and provincial departments 
of industries were held to determine general questions of 
industrial policy. Most of the provinaal govommeuts are 
interesting themselves in some lonn or otlier of mdustriM 
experimentation ; Madras is busy with soap and jam 
factories, Bombay with potter3^for tile.s and teapots, in Bihar 
technical training seems to hold the field. In the Central 
Provinces the development of electrical power forms part 
of the Government programme of assistance to industrial 
enterpnse. It is trymg to improve the marketing of cottage 
industries, which is also the line taken in the Punjab.® 

The great difficulty in India is the lack of fuel f or po wer. 
In 1918, in consequence of the recommendation by the 
Commission, a hydrographic survey of India was begun, to 
see to what extent water resources existed which could be 
used for electrical power. In 1919 an extension of the Tata 
works in the Ghats was begun. 

On looking back over the years from i8qq one can notice 
the considerable industrial advance that has been mad e 
The amount of coal raised is always a test, and that had risen 
from 6.6^ <^.^27 tons in looi to i5,738,ij^.S in iqia. an d 
I7,oqi 8^ in IQ20 . Electrical works had been started 
in this period to supply the town of Bombay, in Madras 
the Cauvery River was harnessed, and in Kashmir the 


1 MM.P., 1923, p. 136. 

® Government stores bonght abroad — 

£ 

1907-S . 4,429,000 

1913-^14 . 5,373,000 

1919-20 . 13,730,000 

» iksr.M.P., 1923, pp. 143-8. 
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Jhelum. The textiles of jute and cotton had shown a rapid 
expansion. The number of looms and spindles in the cotton 
industry increased as follows • — 


British 

India 

No, of 
Mills 

Aver No 
employed 
daily. 

Looms 

Spindles, 

1901-2 

179 

161,756 

38,891 

4,743,391 

1911-12 

234 

221,076 

81,899 

6,040,760 

1920-1 1 

249 

298,190 

109,422 

6,243,948 


In the jute mills there was the same expansion. 

Persons 

employed. Looms. Spindles. 

1901-2 114,795 16,119 331,382 

1911-12 201,324 32,927 677,519 

1920-1 282,728 41,588 869,8791 

A number of minor industnes such as paper, flour mills, 
and cement works had also come into existence 

Legislation to protect workers in factories had already 
begun in i88i and was amended in 1891. The laws applied 
only to women and children, whose working hours were 
limited to eleven and seven respectively. Scandals arose in 
connexion with the Bombay Cotton Mills during the boom 
of 1904-5 when operatives were worked regularly for 15 hours 
a day or longer. A committee was appointed in 1906, and a 
Commission in 1908 ® Great abuses were disclosed, par- 
ticularly in connexion with the employment of children, 
but the long hours were confined to the textile factories 
Inspection was inadequate owing to the small number of 
inspectors and there was a wudespread evasion. To remedy 
these abuses another Act was passed in 1911, one new 
feature of ivhich was the limitation of hours worked by 
adult males to twelve It included seasonal factories working 
for less than four months, shortened the hours of children, 
and restricted night work by women. 

WTien India became part of the League of Nations, she 
was obliged to pass fresh legislation to come into line with 
the decisions arrived at in Washmgton in 1919, and another 
Act was passed in 1922 A Workmen’s Compensation Act 
was also adopted m 1922. 

It seems to be admitted, that the impetus to further 
progress must come from the Government, but the future 
of industry will depend to some extent on the attitude of 
Hinduism towards the new developments 

1 Decennial StaL Ahs, for British India, 1924, Cmd 2033. 

^ JReport, Cd, 4292. 
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Hinduism was threatened by the Mohammedan invasions 
and the castes crystalhzed in oppo=iition It is nowthreatened 
agam by the growing industrialism and the constitutional 
reforms which mean a break-up of the old order and the 
<i;]03tionirg of the divine authority of the priest. The 
incalculable factor in India is religion, and the possible duel 
between the factory system and the Brahmin is of gB^t 
economic interest 


Commercial Policy 

Meanwhile, protection was demanded t^ apist ttis^owth 
of infant industries, and a Fiscal Commissi^ was appointed 
in 1921 to inqmre mto the tariff. Trdin bcrnn^r ~v: h^v e 
- con, fn^p trade m 1882 . In 1894 for revenue purposes, a tax 
of 5 per cent ad valorem was imposed on goods brought by sea 
Machinery, railway materials, coal, raw cotton, raw wool, 
twist and yam, printing materials and books were put on 
the free list. Cotton goods in 1896 were reduced to 3J per 
cent ad valorem, and were offset by an excise duty which 
did not apply to the hand-looms. The only export duty 
retained was that on rice. Countervailing duties were 
imposed on sugar in 1899 and 1902. 

In 1909, in consequence of the agreed diminution of the 
export of opium to China, the revenue suffered, as the 
Government, havmg a monopoly of opium also lost the profit 
The export ceased altogether in 1913 This necessitated a 
further increase in other directions to make up the deficit, 
and additional duties were placed in 1910 and 1911 on 
, liquor, tobacco, and petroleum 

The real interest centred, however, round the cotton duties 
In 1916 fresh revenue was needed, and the general tariff rate 
was raised to 7I per cent cotton being omitted In 1917 the 
cotton duties, too, were raised to 74, but the excise was left 
untouched, thus making a difference of 4 per cent between 
the imports and the home product As Indian articulate 
opinion had been demanding this for a long time, the 
concession virtually amounted to the freedom of the Indian 
Government to control its own tariff, in other words tariff 
autonomy was in essence conceded as ^q^qy^dedgmen t 
of India’s patriotic attitude during the war. 

‘ In 1921 the taiiff on cotton piece-goods mounted up to 
10 per cent and then ii per cent, without any alteration of 
the excise of 3J- per cent. In 1922 a duty of 5 per cent was 
imposed on cotton yam. Cotlbn is now well protected. 
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In 1921 the Secretary of State, in a dispatch to the Indian 
Government, formally accepted the ijrinciplc of non-inter- 
ference by the Home Government in lisca] niatters. 

The Fiscal Commission reporting m 1922 advocated 
protection, and seemed to be dimly aware of the fact that 
the agricultural worker might have to pay more for clothing 
and other necessaries of life. The 'members therefore 
recommended discnmination in the industries selected and 
in the degree of protection given, so as to make the burden 
on the agricultural community as light as possible. The 
industries that were considered sintable for protection 
were those for which India had the raw materials, but 
which needed temporary aid m the initial stages owing to 
competition from established industries abroad. Tinperifil-, 
n referenre \v.as declared tO be _q f little traluA-to— 

india The Commis.sioh also reported against export duties. 
Ifrecommended the setting up of a Tanff Board which 
should investigate the position of each of the industries 
selected and report to the Government. The Board has 
already reported in favour of protection to the iron and steel 
trades, and a Bill has been passed in 1924 to give effect to 
this, with the proviso that if the duties recommended are 
not suffiaent to exclude this type of foreign goods they shall 
be increased. India is a late starter, and her people now 
consider that she cannot reach the goal of a great industrial 
nation with the handicap of free imports. Japan, the United 
States, and Canada have become industrialized behind their 
tariff walls, and India aspires to rank with them. 

In 1922 a Committee was set up to consider the nautical 
training of Indians, and the establishment of an Indian 
Mercantile Marine. 

When one looks back at the general trend of Indian 
commerce in the twentieth century, the same features are 
marked as in the precedmg period, in that the exports 
consisted almost wholly of raw material, and the imports of 
manufactured articles. Even the exports of yam to Japan 
were superseded, as Japan took to spinning her .own yam 
and bought raw cotton instead. The imports came mainly 
from England, and the exports went to foreign countries. 
There was a great mcrease in the volume of trade. 

Volume of trade 

Aver ann. Imports, Exports, 

£ £ 

1900 - 1 — 1904^5 55 , 745,000 87 , 336,000 

1911-12 92 , 383,000 147 , 878,000 
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The imports dhnded thcmgelvc^! roughly into three blocks ; 
cotto n manuiacturos . nan, steel, machin ery, railway pl ant. 
and ISfgware , an d “ other article s”, of which the inos t 
important \va'< sugar 

Colton manufactures came mainly from England, although 
Japan was doing a small but growing share of the trade, 
which increased dunng the war. The bulk of the machinery 
and hardware came from the United Kingdom, but here 
again durmg the war the United States stepped in, and has 
since mamtained her position. 

Among other articles, sugar mine principally from Tav a 
and Mauntiu s. and mineral oil began to come m increasing 
amounts from the. T~mtcH Stat ps The feature of the impo rt 
trad e before the war was the growi ng importance of Germa n 
gao 4 s. andUeimanv ranked next after England m supplyin g 
I ndian imports ^ Smee the war, the United iSngdom has 
greatly improved her position at the expense of the United 
States and Japan, while Germany in 1921-2 was recovering 
her position, taking 3 per cent of the import trade. 
Mr , afterwards Sir Charles, Innes, in his speech to the 
Imperial Economic Conference, said that the British 
manufacturer had " practically recovered his pre-war 
predominance in this part of India’s markets ’’ ® 

Of the export trade, food grains were the most important 
sin gle item , constituting 21 per cent of the average of the 
years 1909-14. The textiles formed another large group, raw 
and manufactured jute being 19 per cent, and cotton, raw and 
manufactured, being 15 per cent. Seeds were ii per cent, 
tea 6 per cent, hides and skins 7 per cent, and other articles 
21 per cent, of the total. 

Only ohe quarter of the total value of the imports was 
taken by the United Kingdom in those years.® 

1 Taking the average of the years 1909-14, 63 per cent of the value 
of the imports came from the United Kmgdom, 7 per cent from other 
parts of the British Empire, 3 per cent from the United States, 2 per cent 
from Japan, 6 per cent from Java, 6 per cent from Germany, 13 per cent 
from other countries. During the war England lost ground and the 
United States and Japan filled the gap, the share of the United States 
being 11 per cent mstead of 3 per cent and Japan 8 per cent instead of 
2 per cent of the whole. German goods, of course, dropped out, 

® Conference Report^ p 54, When the total volume of Indian trade 
1920-3 was reduced to the values of 1913-14 it was found that Indian 
trade had retrograded. The real loss m 1921-2 compared with 1913-14 
was no less than 28 per cent. Rep, Econ. Conf.> p, 52. 

® Other parts of the Empire took 17 per cent, the United States 7 per 
cent, France 7 per cent, Germany 10 per cent, and other countries 27 per 
cent. Here again durmg the "War the share of the United States and 
Japan rose to 15 per cent and 14 per cent respectively France also 
rose to 14 per cent and Germany disappeared. 
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Since the war the share of the exports of India taken by 
the United Kingdom has been 20 per cent.^ Germany had 
taken a very large proportion of hides — in 1913-14, 35 per 
cent, and on the declaration of war, this trace was dislo- 
cated. In 1918 an export duty was put on hides of 15 per 
cent and 10 per cent was taken off if the hides were used 
within the Empire. Germany, however, seemed to be the 
only country in the world which could work up light hides, 
and in spite of the preference, Germany in 1922 was practi- 
cally buying the lot. 

During the war the second place in Indian trade, which had 
been taken previously by Germany, was filled by the United 
States of America, but in the after-war trade that place was 
taken by Japan ^ The expansion of the trade between 
South Africa and India is a noticeable feature of recent 
commerce. 

At the Imperial Economic Conference, Mr. Innes stated 
that India is bv far Britain's, best custom er. She takes 
a greater proportion of her imports from the Unite d 
Kingd^ than any otner Uominion " Her impo rts from 
GreafBritain in the last thre^ ye ars have av erai:.ed. ammally 
120 ynilljo ns sterling ihati sT she has b o ught m thi s perio d 
IrcunTTic Cniiccl Kjng(lom_as.much. n=i.thc great” Dpjminians 
of ^dnad a^._.VuItmliiix. and the Union of South Afn ca 
c()ir.bin cdj,' 

Banking 

One of the most sinking features of Indian economic 
development in the past century and a half was the way ip 
which banking lagged behind the development of trade and 
industry The Government of India was, in fact, the chief 
banker of the country, and since 1867 it held the greater 


^ other parts of the Empire increased to 21 per cent between 1921-2, 
the United States had declined to 10 per cent, Japan had risen to 16 per 
cent, France had dropped to 4 per cent, Germany had increased from 
nothing to 7 per cent, and other foreign countries took 22 per cent. Thus 
60 per cent of the exports of India went outside the Fmpire. Russia, 
one of the great tea consumers of the world, disappeared as an importer 
of Indian tea. Raw cotton accounts for a large part of Indian exports 
to Japan, viz, 84 per cent. German traders took jute, hides and skins, 
seeds and rice, and supplied dyes, iron, steel, hardware, machinery, and 
glass. 

^ The United States imported from India jute, hides and skins, and 
shellac, the latter for gramophone records. England took prmcipaUy 
tea, jute, seeds, food grams, raw and tanned hides, and raw wool. 

® Confeymee Report^ p. 54. 
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part of its own cash balances, and controlled the currency 
and the exchanges by its Council Bills. 

Up to 1809 the mercantile houses acted as private bankers 
for the Europeans, and the Indian shroff oonduciod the 
trading finance. He is still a prominent figure in this com 
nexion. He has acted since the development of banks as a 
middle-man, inqmnng into the circumstances of the would- 
be borrower, and, if satisfied, he either obtains the money 
from his acquaintance or gets an advance from the bank, and 
passes the money on to the borrower at a higher rate of 
interest. In the country the Sowkar or Mahajan lent money, 
bought the produce, and sold goods 

In 1809 the Bank of Bengal was founded with a Charter 
from the East India Company, the Bank of Bombay in 1840, 
and the Bank of Madras in 1843. These were known as. 
Presidency Banks. 

The Government was a shareholder to the extent of about 
one-tenth of their capital and they issued notes against 
Government securities lodged with the Accountant General. 

In 1862 the privilege of note issue wag agd 

sip^’i867Ji as rested solely with the.Gavfimment. and is 
manage d throueiL-its Currency Office After that date the 
Government ceased to be a shareholder in the Presidency 
Banks, but agreed to keep a minimum cash balance with each. 
The chief restrictions on these banks was that they might 
not deal in foreign exchanges or otherwase employ their 
capital outside India They acted as bankers for the Govern- 
ment, paying and receiving money on its behalf. They also 
managed the debt and received a commission for their 
services. The Government had the right to nominate three 
jdkectors on the Board of the Banks. These banks set up 
branches in other towns.^ 

In 1844 another type of bank was founded, the Exchang e 
Bank , the function of which was to manag e the remittanc e 
of_mQi mv to and from in dia^ T 5 e~greater part of their 
capital was employed out mndia, and their head offices, 
were situated m London. Their number increased to five 
with 32 branches m 1910,® and by 1913 there were 12 
Exchange Banks and 17 in 1921 ® Only six jomt stock banks- 

^ 1870, 46 branches. 

1890, 38 

1910, 52 

® They were the Delhi and London Bank, 1844 , the Chartered Bank* 
of India, Australia, and China, 1853 , the National Bank of India, 1863 , 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 1866 , the Mercantile 
Bank of India, 1893. 

^ M M P n 118 
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With a capital and reserve of more than Rs. 5 lakhs existed 
for ordinary hankmg before the twentieth century. This 
century, however, saw their rapid increase, and the number 
reached 18 by 19x3 ^ and 27 by 1921. Their capital and 
reserves increased from 2| milhons sterlmg to 8J, million';, 
which IS a small total capital when compared with English 
joint stock banks. Twelve smaller banks with a capital of 
less than 5 lakhs also began to operateinthepresentcentury,^ 
only two of which had any considerable number of branches. 
Even though they were increasing m numbers, the influence 
of the joint stock banks on the trade of India was imper- 
ceptible, so vast was the ground to be covered. The number 
of banks existing in India is quite inadequate to the real 
meeds of the country. The banks only have branches in 
’ 25 per cent of the towns with a population of 10,000 and 
over Even in 20 per cent of the towns with a population 
'.of over 50,000 persons there are still no banks at all ® 

In the country districts banking facihties were non- 
existent. The branch banks in the mofussil towns did not 
trust the small agriculturist, nor did the small agriculturist 
have faith enough m a bank to deposit his money there. 
The transfer of money was, and still is, a personal matter. 

" In those parts of India where excessive subdivision of 
land is not the rule well-to-do agriculturists are found 
owning a fair quantity of jewellery which is worn by their 
women folk, and they keep in addition a certain amount of 
rupees or sovereigns, a part of which is used for the current 
expenses of their household and of their cultivation. After 
harvest the money which they have lent or expended on their 
cultivation comes back to them. This seasonal employment 
of money leads to two results : the locking up of money 
unproductively durmg the slack season, and a high rate of 
interest during the busy penod, because money can only be 
used for a few months and during those months it must earn 
a high rate of interest in order to yield the average return 
which would normally be available from long-period 
mvestments." * 

Practically every native of India is a moneylender at a 
high rate of mterest to needy neighbours whenever he has 
more cash than he requires for his unmediate wants,® and he 
has no use for a bank in which to lock up money which he 
can employ in usury 


Murray, “Banking la India," J.R. Sac. Arts, 1911, p. 
Mmcray, op_ cit. * M.M.P., 1923, p 119. 
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The local merchant lends in coin and receives back coin. 
Cheques are not used because they cannot be cashed, and 
the merchant still carries his chests of silver about with 
him by cart, steamer, or tram, in order to make his pa3TOents 
— a great temptation to thieves. 

The circulation of coin was under these circumstances 
slow, and India steadily absorbed bullion and \'ct v>tO n 
very little Even in the Presidency towns there was at 
times an absolute scarcity of money. In 1901 it was said, 
“ Hardly is there an industrial concern in India which is 
not frequently h amprred by want of working capital. Hardly 
ever does a busy export season occur without finding the 
Presidency towns bare of loanable funds The coasting 
and internal trade is chronically brought to a standstill from 
want of discounting facilities, and even municipal, port, 
trust, and Government loan securities are occasionally 
unmarketable ^ 

The latest development in banking has been the amalga- 
mation in 1921 of the three Presidency banks as the Imperial 
Bank of India. All the general banking business of the 
Government is conducted by the Bank which is to hold the 
Treasury Balances, and the bank undertook to open a 
hundred new branches, the location of one in four being at 
the discretion of the Government. Most of the restrictions 


on the Presidency Banks have been removed for the 
Imperial Bank, and it has opened a London office. 

It is honed that the co-onerative societies mav develon 


In looking back at what has been accomphshed since 
1763, there are certain definite economic gains. New crops 
have been introduced, such as tea, tobacco, ground-nuts, 
oats, and maize, while lute and cotton have been extended. 
There has been an extension of the area cultivated both by 
planters and by colonists in irrigated tracts. Improved 
communications and irrigation have led to considerable 
migrations of the people. The population has increased 
threefold, and that has led to the cultivation of poorer soils 
and a diminution in the size of the holdings. Scientific 
agriculture can, however, help to increase the yields. The 
incidence of the land revenue payments has been lessened 
and the cultivator has the greater part of his produce now 
left for his own use. He has been protected from oppression 


1 Murray, “ Banking in India,” /.i?. Soc, Arts, p 267, quoting from 
Capital, 1900 or 1901. 
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by the landlord, and to a certain extent from the usurer, and 
a mechanism is now created in co-operative societies by 
which he is being tramed to help himself New 
have been introduced, and the modem industr 
the protection of the worker has been started. The frontiers 
have been kept inviolate, and a man may reap where he has 
sown, even on the Border. That the standard of the poorer 
classes has risen is clear from the greater amount of clothes 
worn. The large quantities of bulhon absorbed, the increase 
in the volume of travellmg, and the growth in the amounts 
of articles of luxury and convenience imported all point 
in the direction of greater wealth of the community, 
as does also the expanding consumption of tea, sugar, 
tobacco, and liquor Cheap postal facilities have further 
added to the amenities of existence The number of 
people on famine rehef works are much fewer, and the 
people generally have developed a greater resistmg power, 
^e imiversal complamts of the villagers and other 
employers of labour leave little doubt as to the rise of wages. 
Pnees have risen too, and it is not clear how much 
of this is a rise in real wages.^ There is no doubt as to 
the growing independence of the depressed classes who 
have undoubtedlj* bettered their condition. Trade has 
•increased enormously, and that means that the cultivator 
has gained a wider market India has become one of t he 
great economic factors of the wofT(h ' 

Afore might have been done perhaps had England, not 
believed so thoroughly mJiaijsse ^ faireiov herself and forothers, 
but a policy of Government development is expensive, and it 
would have meant increased taxation tobepaidby the peasant, 
and it IS doubtful whether a more energetic constructive 
policy would have been worth the financial pressure It now 
rests with Indians themselves to show how fine an edifice 
they can rear on the foundations of peace, order, tolerance, 
justice, security, sound financial admimstration, irrigation, 
and communications, which the English have developed in 
India m the last himdred and fifty years 

^ This has been investigated for Bombay in the Report on an Inquiry 
into Agricultural W^ages in the Bombay Presidency by G. F. Shirras. It 
would seem, from tiie tables given on p 25, that real wages have nsen, but 
mot to a very great extent. “ The labourer, knows his worth, as he is 
scarce, and so gets a good wage. He works ]ust as few days m the week 
as will supply his wants, and knocks off. Ihe scarcer the labour, the 
higher the wage , the higher the wage, the less days of work ’’ Ib. 25. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PART III 

The Smaller Continental Areas 
I Malaya. 

The desire of the East India Company to have a 
sheltered port on the way to China led to the acquisi- 
tion of the islands of Penang, 1786 ; Singapore, 1819 ; 
Malacca, 1795-1824. 

The growth of Singapore as a free port. 

Crown Colony established 1867. 

Internal anarchy and piracy threatened English 
trade and the English settlements. 

The penetration policy, 1874. 

1874-1900. The Tm and Railway Era. Public 
works. The Residents. Law and Order. Rapid 
economic development. Federation of the four States 
of Negri Sembilan, Selangor, Perak, and Pahang; 
1895, Common economic pohcy. 

The Rubber and Plantmg Era, 1900. Agricultural 
progress. New penetration The adhesion of five other 
States as Protected States — ^Johore, Kedah, Kelantan, 
Perlis, Trengganu. 

II. Nigeria. 

The new Chartered Companies of the 'eighties. 

Lagos acquired to stop the slave trade, 1861. 

The oil palm formed the staple basis of trade. 

Rivalry of French and English firms trading in 
Southern Nigena extinguished by Sir George Taubman 
Goldie, who combined the English companies and 
bought out the French. 

The Oil Rivers Territory allotted to Great Britain 
in consequence, at the Congress of Berlin, 1884. 

Chartered Cgg^s^y formed 1886 to carry on the 
trade and government. 

Expansion into Northern Nigeria, 1896 The French 
anticipated by Sir F. Lugard. 
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The Company ceded its administrative functions 
to the Bntish Government, 1900, continuing as a 
trading company. 

The suppression of slavery, the organization of 
revenue, the introduction of coin Railways 

The importance of the knowledge of anti-malarial 
methods — a new ho 

Amalgamation oi .\(' ; i<'ri and Southern Nigeria, 
1914. 

The tin mines at Bauchi, the Udi coal-field, and the 
finding of a deep water port. Port Harcourt. 

III. Bntish East Afytca [Kenya) and Uganda. 

Kenya. 

The destruction of slavery and the creation of a new 
basis for trade. 

White settlement possible in the Highlands. Clash 
of races in consequence. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar offered to lease the territory 
to Sir William Mackinnon 

1888, the Imperial Bntish East Africa Company 
formed (Ibea) to anticipate German expansion, stop 
the slave trade, and protect missionaries. 

Exploration inland. Germany renounced all claim 
to Uganda m return for Heligoland, 1890. 

The Company unable to face the financial strain of 
developmg the interior — a railway necessary Uganda 
taken over by the Foreign Office, 1893 

Company bought out, 1894. 

Uganda Railway begun 1895 — ^reached Lake, 1903. 
German shipping lines. Grant-in-aid unnecessary, 

1913- 

The settlement of white men, the immigration of 
Indians. 

The natives and their development. 

The abolition of slavery. The difficulties of the 
labour supply. 

Uganda. 

The development of cotton growing and road 
building. 
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THE SMALLER CONTINENTAL AREAS i 
I. British Malaya 

The East India Company was not only responsible for the 
spread of British trade and mle in India, it acquired slcpping 
stones to the Far East, and those stepping stones developed 
into one of the most prosperous of British tropical colonies, 
the states composing the Malay Peninsula 

It has already been pointed out that a large part of the 
trade of the Company had been carried on with China from 
the seventeenth century onwards, and that the Company 
endeavoured to acqmre collecting stations for spices in the 
islands of the Malay Archipelago. From these islands the 
Company was ousted by the Dutch, and it only retained 
Bencoolen, which was a pepper-coUecting station. This port 
was, however, exposed to the South-West monsoon, and 
afforded no adequate protection for English ships. 

The real centre of the trade between the countries border- 
ing the Indian Ocean and the Far East was the town of 
Mdacca in the Straits. It was also the key of the Spice 
Islands. Albuquerque, the great Portuguese captain, took 
the place in 1511, and it remained a Portuguese possession 
for a hundred and thirty years until the Dutch captured 
it in their turn in 1641. The Dutch, as was their wont, 
preserved a strict monopoly against all other nations, and 
dealt in the tin which even then was worked in the Peninsula 
In 1795 this nodal point was taken by the English, was 
transferred to the Dutch in 1818, and was exchanged for 
Bencoolen in 1824, when it agam came into English hands. 

The monopolistic policy of the Dutch and the bad situa- 
tion of Bencoolen made it necessary for the Company to 
acquire some post of its own in the Straits of Malacca, which 
would be at the same time a good shelter for ships, a refitting 
station, and a base of exchange for products from China and 

1 Rhodesia is not included in this volume, although it is situated in 
the Tropics and was founded by a Chartered Company. Its history is 
so intimately bound up with that of the Union of South Africa that it 
is best treated in connexion with South Africa. Southern Rhodesia, 
havmg become a self-governing area, also falls more naturally into the 
volume deahng with the Dominions and European racial expansion. 
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the Spice Islands. The Malay Peninsula stands at the gate 
of the China seas, and guards the approach to the Pacific, 
and is the natural collecting centre of the Archipelago. It is 
sheltered from the North-East monsoon by the mountain 
range down the centre, and from the South-West monsoon 
by Sumatra. 

The Company, therefore, gave instructions to its officers 
to look out for a suitable port in this region for sheltering, 
victualling, watenng, and refitting its vessels engaged in the 
China trade, of which, it will be remembered, the Company 
held a monopoly as far as Englishmen were concerned. Light, 
a shipmaster, who knew the coast and the state of Kedah, 
and was on excellent terms with the Sultan, obtained for 
the Company in 1786 the cession of an island about two- 
thirds the size of the Isle of Wight, namely the island of 
Penang. Singapore, another island, was added in 1819, and 
Malacca in 1824 

From this time onwards, there is a certain similarity, 
though on a much smaller scale, between the spread of 
English trade and influence in the Malay Peninsula and in 
India. British settlements began in both places at a few 
points along the coast, the intorvi ning spaces were gradually 
filled in, until the whole was joined together under various 
forms of British suzerainty. 

There was in Malaya, as in India, the same period of 
chaos, followed by intervention to keep order, and the same 
transformation of both countries by public works, especially 
railways In both countries there has been a stupendous 
increase of trade, but whereas in Malaya it was rapidly 
created, so to say, out of nothing, as later in Bntish East 
Africa, in India it was the development of a connexion 
extendmg over centunes, although the articles of commerce 
almost whoEy changed. 

There is also a certain similarity between the penetration 
of East and West Africa, and the extension in Malaya. 
It was found in both the former regions that to stop the 
slave trade the back lands must be penetrated and controlled 
In Malaya to scotch the piracy, which was the curse of 
commerce and the ever present danger in the Straits of 
Malacca, the establishment of some authority that could 
keep order also led to the acquisition of inland regions. 
Both West Africa and Malaya were the scenes of a successful 
attempt to bring British influence to bear through native 
rulers. 
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British Malaya is a country not quite as large as England 
and Wales Even in 1921 with its 2,358,054 inhabitants it 
is a sparsely populated country. It is the emptiness of the 
Peninsula that is the striking contrast with the huge popula- 
tion of India. The ever present question of water which 
confronts one in India does not arise in Malaya, which is a 
country of heavy rainfall distributed evenly throughout 
the year It is in consequence a country of dense tropical 
jungle with a spine of mountains running down through the 
middle of the peninsula Thus the only highways were the 
nvers, and these were barred by rapids or falls as one 
approached the higher altitudes. The west coast is un- 
appronchible for large ships, except at Port Swettenham, 
owing 10 iho mud and the mangrove swamps, and this 
accentuated the importance as places of call of the two 
British islands and explains why the larger part of the 
trade of the peninsula went through Singapore. The East 
Coast has speaal difficulties of communication owing to 
the North-East monsoon which makes it impossible for ships 
to frequent the coast between November and March. The 
ports of this coast-hne are also barred by sandbanks. 

The charactenstic of both sides of the coast is its un- 
approachabiHty, and in a country of this type the railway 
is all important It can bring goods to the few ports that 
can be used by large vessels, and on the East it vriU enable 
goods to be carried all the year round YTien a railway 
exists, communications are no longer barred by the mountain 
range or the impossibility of getting coastal craft during the 
monsoon. 

In a country where every town, settlement, plantation, 
road, mine, and railwat', has had to be hacked out of the 
jungle, a flourishing colony has been created, and a trade 
where the total exports and imports totalled -^297,901 in 
1875 rose in 1915 to £26,106,872, and in 1920 to £ 53 - 577 , 74 ^-^ 

A pirate's haunt, the island of Singapore has been made 
into one of the great shippmg bases of the world where goods 
are received from all neighbounng lands — Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, China, and Hong-Kong — and are re-distributed 
throughout the world. All races and nations seem to meet 
in the streets of Singapore and every kind of craft, from 
Chinese junks to the great liners, can be seen in the harbour. 


^ Federated Malay Stales Informaiton Agency HandbooJ^, “Trade and 
Commerce/’ 1924, p. 74. 
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There is a constant coming and gomg of aU races in the 
Peninsula. 

Malaya is a country of anomahes. It imports most of its 
food, including milk and meat, it imports all its manufactures, 
it sells two great staples, tin and rubber, the bulk of which 
goes to the United States ^ 

The fact that no import duties are charged, except on 
liquor, opium, and petroleum, makes Singapore mto the 
exchange mart as well as the gate of the Far East. The policy 
of the peninsula has been consistently Free Trade. The 
revenue of the country has been obtained from export 
duties on tin and rubber and the farming of opium and 
gambhng hcences to the Chinese. The value of its exports 
greatly exceeds the value of its imports. 

Its revenue surpluses have been so substantial that not 
merely had 2,460 miles of metalled roads been constructed by 
1922 out of the surplus, but the total length of the railway 
lines in 1922 was 1,022 miles (reduced to single track) and 
of running lines and sidmgs i,i6i miles, also constructed 
out of surplus Thus a dense jungle country, impenetrable 
before the days of railwa3rs and roads, has been made acces- 
sible to the planter and the miner out of its own resources. 

The Federated Malay States have also lent over four 
millions sterling to Siam to complete the connexion by rail 
between Bangkok and Singapore. 

The whole of the Western side of the Peninsula is now 
connected by railways with branches from the mam lines 
to the ports One railway across the Peninsula has been built 
and another is in process of building, and a railway down the 
Eastern side has been begun. 

Another anomaly is that the wealth has been created by 
aliens. Chinese and Europeans working with Chinese labour 
developed the mines. It was chiefly the Tamils from India, 
with European planters in control, who developed the 
plantations, though some of them are owned by the 
Chmese, and Chmese labourers are ah important body 
of workers. Native peoples of Malay stock have also 
emigrated from Java and Sumatra, either to work on the 


^ The tin exports to the United States m 1922 were 752,044 piknls, 
value $60,768,141, to the United Kingdom 184,962 pikuls, value 
$14,775,918. Of rubber exports 4,039,616 centals wont to the United 
States value 117 million dollars, and to the United Kingdom 701,262 
centals, value 19 million dollars. P.M,S Information Agency, 1924, 
pp. 68, 71. 
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plantations or to start growing rubber and coco-nuts on a 
small scale. 

In 1911 the Chinese actually outnumbered the Malays, 
being 433,244 as against 420,840 Malays, which mcluded 
the immigrants from Java and Sumatra The dispanty 
seems to have been rectified by 1921, in that the Chinese 
were 494,548 as against 510,821 Malays and allied races. 
The Indians had totalled 172,465 in 1911, and had become 
305,219 by 1921. 

It will, therefore, be seen that British Malaya is a colony 
of both India and China. 

Unlike India, however, the basis of law and order was not 
laid in the days of the Company It was a successful 
adventure in colonization begun after 1867, when it 
became a Crown Colony 

British residents were then put into native states and 
cautioned that they were only to give advice without any 
possible means of enforcing their good advice They had to 
organize a revenue and control expenditure in a place 
where regular taxes had never been paid, where the ruler 
took what he liked and when he liked, and where he was only 
limited by the capacity of the people to pay any more. 
Slavery had to be put down, thus outraging public opinion 
while depriving the ruler of valuable capital and the whole 
of his labour force 

British Malaya is one of the miracles of modem coloniza- 
tion, because it was from the first a tale of bricks without 
straw with which a magnificent public building has been 
erected The revenue was obtamed by taxing the mdustrious 
Chinaman both in his virtues and his vices. The Malay, bemg 
a Mohammedan, did not smoke opium or imbibe alcohol, so 
these taxes fell on the Chinese. They also provided the tin 
on which was levied an export duty of 12 per cent m value. 

Not merely did a collection of warring states accept 
British Advisers, but they federated in 1895 and managed 
their^affairs by a joint federal Counal after 1909. An outer 
ring of states has also come under British protection between 
1909 and 1914. 

British Malaya is, therefore, composed of three divisions. 
The origmal Straits Settlements consisted of the islands 
of Penang and Singapore, to which were added Malacca, 
Province Wellesley, and the Dmdings on the mainland. 
The Federated Mday States constitute a great block right 
across the centre of the Penmsula. They are Negri 
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Sembilan ^’onginally nine states), Selangor, Perak, and 
bordering ibc Eaai coast, Pahang. The Protected Malay 
States he to the north and south of this block. Those 
on the north, Trengannu, and Kelantan, Kedah, and 
Perils, renounced their suzerainty to Siam and became 
Bntish protected states in 1909 with Advisers To the 
south at the Land’s End of the Peninsula and constituting 
the back land of Singapore, lies the important state of 
Johore, which became a protected state in 1914 

The actual foundmg of the Straits ‘^rttlcmcnts was due, 
as we have seen, to the desire of the East India Company 
to have a station on the way to China The actual policy 
of free trade, which was pursued from the first, was evolved 
as a set-off to the monopohstic policy of the Dutch, and 
Singapore was definitely established on opposite lines to 
attract trade Java had been captured by the British 
in 1811 and was restored in 1818, and Raffles, who had been 
Governor of Java, was so convinced of the necessity of 
finding a suitable spot to keep open the trade as against 
Dutch exclusiveness that he explored the coast and obtained 
a grant of the pirate-infested jungle island of Singapore 
from the local chief, the Temengong of Johore. The number 
of its inhabitants was said to be 150, and there was not an 
acre of cultivation on the island, the population of which 
was 425,912 in 1921 ^ 

Whether Colonel Farquahar or Raffles actually discovered 
the island is a matter of dispute, but Raffles made it a 
matter of effective occupation 

The settlement, an antithesis to the Dutch exclusiveness, 
was such a success that in 1823, on the occasion of Sir 
Stamford Raffles’ retirement, the settlers expressed them- 
selves as follows : — 

" To your unwearied zeal . we owe at once the founda- 
tion and mamtenance of a settlement unparalleled for the 
hberality of the pnnciples on which it has been estabhshed, 
pnnciples the operation of which has converted in a period 
short beyond all example a haunt of puates into the abode 
of enterprise, security, and opulence ” ^ 

By 1824 the population had grown to 10,000, and the 
port w'as visited by a tonnage of 75,000 ships. Malacca 


1 This includes Labnan, Christmas Island, and the Cocos Keeling 
Islands. F M,S. InfomaUon j^gency Handbook, ** Trade and 
Commerce/* 

* Swettenham, Malaya, p, 73. 
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was quite eclipsed as a port by the growing importance 
of both Penang and Singapore 

In 1863 a Company was formed with a capital of £30,000 
to buUd the Tanjong Pagar docks, afterwards bought by 
the Government m order to work the docks and railways 
on one system. 

The Government of India was continuously complaining 
of the cost of the upkeep of the Settlements from the point 
of view of mihtary and naval expenditure. They would 
gladly rid themselves of this burden if possible. The 
settlers were continuous! v con that the Government 

of India did not i-:iii''M d i.u"' or appreciate their 
difficulties. The SeiikinjULs had bo.-n used as a dumpmg 
ground for Indian com Jets, and apart from the objection 
to this type, the Settlements had to pay the expenses 
of the upkeep of the gaols The Settlements wanted to 
be under the direct rule of England, and as India had no 
desire to retain them, they became a Crown Colony in 1867, 
but when taken over they were a region saturated with 
Indian tradition. Nevertheless, by 1857 Singapore could 
be described by T}ie Times as “the centre and citadel 
of British power in the Eastern seas and the great house 
of call between Great Britain and China '' ^ 

In the independent States of the Penmsula such anarchy 
and piracy prevailed that the Settlements themselves 
were threatened, and the piracy which had been sporadic 
became chronic at a time when these dangers and mterrup- 
tions had become particularly intolerable owing to the 
opening of the Suez Canal in i86g and the increasing 
importance of the trade with the Far East 

In the State of Perak a certain amount of alluvial tin 
mimng had been carried on at Larut by the Chinese 
They were divided into factions and fought each other. 
All the robbers, thieves, and murderers collected round 
the names ready to despoil anyone who had made money 
There were also three claimants to the throne, who fought 
each other, attracting to themselves all the unruly, the 
disappointed, and the free lances. “ The poor groaned and 
suffered, and there was none to listen to their exceeding 
bitter cry.” ® 

At the mines there were pitched battles, 3,000 being 
^ Quoted Swetteuham, ib., p. 81 

® Swettenham, ib., p. 119, from which the following account has been 
taken. 
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killed in one day, every isolated house had been burnt, 
and almost every mine had been stopped The Chinese 
then took to piracy, and British gunboats could not get 
at them because they disappeared in the maze of waterways 
in the mangrove swamps.^ The net result of these excursions 
was that about 50 per cent of the crews of the British 
vessels were invalided and not a single pirate boat or man 
had been captured ® No one was safe. “ Almost daily there 
came reports of vessels pirated and burned crews murdered, 
and cargoes stolen.” 

The normal state of the interior was battle, robbery, 
murder, and sudden death, and the crew of every small 
craft that put to sea took their lives in their hands 

Kuala Lumpur, now the seat of Government of the 
Federated Malay States, with its magnificent official 
buildings and the centre of the railway net and of the 
Admmistration was “ a Chinese town with two streets 
and. a considerable number of shops and houses budt of 
adob 4 and thatched with palm leaves. From this centre 
there were a few miles of rough unmetalled cart track 
running north and south to smaller mimng camps. For 
the rest there was unbroken forest and a very sparse 
population”.® 

Sir F. Swettenham goes on to say, “ Standing before an 
open shed m the market place of Kuala Lumpur and pointmg 
to a kmd of table, the Captain of the Chinese said to me, 
‘ That IS where I pay for the heads of the enemy ; every 
head brought in and placed on that table is worth Sioo, 
and sometimes it has been as much as I could do to count 
the money fast enough ’ ” * 

There were no roads : the highways were the rivers, 
and on these everyone within reach and every passer-by 
was taxed and tolled, not merely by one Sultan but by three 
claimants and aH the smaller chiefs. " Every sprig of 
nobihty felt that this squeezing of the peasant and the 
Chinese was the only way in which a gentleman could 
condescend to make a hvmg.” « 

The result was that as the Malay peasant had no prospect 
of enjo3?ing wealth he did not work. Land could be had for 
nothing. It had no value and anyone could squat where 
he pleased in the jungle. Fish were obtained very easily, 


1 Ib , p. 125. 
5 lb„ p. 127 
® Ib., p, 195. 


* Ib., p. 126 . 
^ Ib., p. 131. 
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and rice with small exertion at two seasons of the year. 
Therefore the Malay is constitutionally disinclined to work, 
rlthrny’i imder the Dutch in Java the same racial stock 
1- iii( .1^1 -'.(.U' and IS increasing in numbers to such an extent 
that the people of Java and Sumatra emigrate to Bntish 
Malaya as labourers or small planters 

The cup of iniquity was full as far as the English were 
concerned when a Bntish gunboat was attacked, two 
officers on it wounded, Bntish police stations raided, and 
a house in the Bntish settlement of Penang blown up. 
Anarchy was no longer safely barred out of Bntish temtory. 

A treatj' was concluded in 1874 with the Sultan of Perak 
arranging that his state should receive a Bntish Resident. 
Peace was also made between the various Chinese factions, 
and their sphere at the mines deliminated. This pohcy 
of attaching a Resident was also pursued with regard to 
the other states His function was to give advice, organize 
a revenue, be responsible for the expenditure, and create 
a police to keep order. 

The state of affairs with which they had to deal has been 
described as follows : — 

“ In each state, the ruler, whether he were sultan, raja, 
or chief of lower rank, was supreme and absolute. His 
word was law', and oppression and cruelty w'ere the result. 
Under the ruler were a number of chiefs, usually hereditary, 
who took their cue from their master, and often out- 
Heroded Herod in the gratification of their vengeance 
or the pursmt of their pecuhar amusements The people 
counted for nothing except as the means of suppl3nng 
their chiefs wdth the material for indulging their vicious 
tendencies; they worked by command and without payment, ' 
they W'ere liable to be depnved of an3rthing they possessed 
that was worth taking, or to be taxed to meet the necessities 
of the ruler or local chieftain, their wives and daughters 
were often requisitioned by members of the ruling class, 
and W'hen they ceased any longer to attract their abductors, 
these women, often accompanied by other members of 
their families, went to swell the ranks of the wretched 
debt slaves, a position from which they probably never 
escaped, but while they filled it were required to perform 
all menial duties and were passed from hand to hand in 
exchange for the -amount of the so-called debt, exactly 
like any other marketable commodity. The murder of 
a raiyat was a matter of easy settlement, if it ever caused 
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inquiry . . . the Chinaman was regarded as fair game even 
by the Malay raiyat who, if he met a Chinaman on a lonely 
road, would stab him for a few dollars and rest assured 
that no one would ever trouble to ask how it happened.” 

The first Resident of Perak, Mr. Birch, was murdered, 
and Mr. Swettenham (now Sir Frank Swettenham) narrowly 
escaped with his life. A British force then appeared, 
not merely in Perak but in other parts, and the chiefs 
realized that the Residents had a force behind them and 
that it was advisable to accept advice when tendered 
In the opimon of Sir F Swettenham, a military expedition 
of this kind was a real benefit “ In the Malaya of those 
days no amount of good advice, no sacrifice of individual 
lives, no missionary effort even, could have done so much 
for the Malays or, to speak candidly, for us as this show 
of force . . . everyone was treated as a friend who did not 
conclusively prove himself to be an enemy, and the people 
had very httle feehng in the matter; but the chiefs, who 
alone had anything to lose by our advent, realized at last 
that the Bntish power really existed and could make itself 
felt in a way that w^as as novel to them as it was 
disagreeable.” ^ 

The first Residents had no Residencies, and it was years 
before a comfortable house was built for them in any 
state. The following desenption may perhaps bnng 
home the discomforts of the situation and show the 
difficulties of establishing law and order as a basis of sound 
economic development — 

“ The pohee and I hved together in a verj' unattractive 
residence , it was an old stockade with walls made of logs 
of wood piled one on top of the other, a high pitched roof 
of palm leaves, very far from watertight, the bare earth 
for floor and two open spaces at either end for doors The 
only path in the village passed right through the stockade, 
and the smallest effort would throw anything through one 
door space into the river. Reeds, rank grasses, and ]ungle 
undergrowth grew up to the walls, and at high tide, i e 
twice m every twenty-four hours, very httle of the mud 
floor was left uncovered by water. 

“ The top of the log wall was well above high water mark, 
and there one could sleep in luxury, except when it rained, 

^ Swettenliam, “ Bntish Rule in MalaS^a," J.R Col Inst , 1895-6, 

p. 281. 

» Ib., p. 279. 
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and that was on about half the nights in the year. But I 
have been m worse places, and one of the great advantages 
of this residence was that you could make a fire anjTvhere 
within the walls vuthout fear of burning a hole in the floor, 
and the log walls afforded an almost inexhaustible supply 
of fuel. A fire was not required for heating the premises, 
the temperature vaned from 92° F. in the day to about 
75° F or 80° F at night, but smoke was absolutely necessary 
to defend oneself against the attacks of the most numerous 
and blood-thirsty breed of mosquitoes within a thousand 
miles So one made plenty of smoke and sat in it. Outside 
the prospect was singularly unlovely , a few score cf Vi 'htcd 
coco-nut palms, vith broken and drooping fronds hke the 
plumes of a hearse retummg from a disorderly wake, 
some particularly disreputable and tumble-down huts, 
the dark brown waters of two deep and edd5dng streams, 
and all the rest mud and rank brushwood. When the 
tide went down and the sun drew a pestilential vapour 
from the drying ooze, horrible, loathsome crocodiles crawled 
up the slimy banks to bask in the noisome heat ” ^ 

The Residents were soon successful in estabhshing order, 
and the country' developed with amazing rapidity between 
1874 and 1900. These years may from the economic 
point of view be summed up as the mining and railway 
period Villages grew like mushrooms, the Chinese flocked 
in, the tin export mounted steadily, and the revenue from 
the tin duties also expanded so rapidly that the surpluses 
provided a system of roads unequalled in the Tropics 
and the indispensable railway 

“ In twelve months a considerable mining town would 
spring up m the midst of vhat had been virgin forest, and 
the Resident would write of roads and railways never 
before heard of and not to be found on any map.” ® 

The taxes on tin and opium were not new, although the 
amount of their yield was new; but two other sources of 
revenue emerged in this period, pa3anents for land and the 
profits of the railways Courts of justice were set up, debt 
slavery was abolished,® and the land began to be surveyed 
With the building of roads and railways land had acquired 
a new value, land ownership had to be deaded and a quit 
rent paid Freehold tenure was the tj'pe estabhshed. 

1 p. 186. 

2 Swettenhaun, ib.> p. 246 

® See pp, 174--5, 
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Thus a people who never before had paid for land now 
contnbuted to the land revenue in return for a definite 
title. 

At the tin mines the ore was extracted from alluvial 
ground by the Chinese with simple appliances. It was a 
system of domestic mming, and the cost of production was 
so low that other countnes could not compete, and m the 
year 1895-6 the Peninsula was estimated to produce five- 
sixths of the tin of the world. The Government made 
monetary advances to the Chinese, all of which were 
honestly repaid Indentured coolies were brought over,^ 
and the earhest roads were made to connect the mines 
with water transport. The first railway line of eight miles 
was built in 1883 from the tin mines of Larut to Port Weld 
•on the river. It paid 25 per cent profit The first section 
of the mam line from Batu to Kuala Kubu was opened 
in 1892-4. The lines have been laid on the metre gauge 
and have been built by the States themselves, i.e. the 
state railway engineering departments, and not contractors, 
Tiave built the lines Wood has been the pnncipal fuel, 
but coal was discovered at Rawang m Selangor and is 
also used. 

The increase in the revenues of the two first States that 
xeceived Residents were remarkable. 


Perak, Selangor, 

S I 

1875 226,233 115,651 

1885 1,522,085 566,411 

1894 3,542,114 3,334,467 


The whole economic development was a gamble v/hich 
justified itself The surpluses spent on corrimunications 
were an excellent investment from the point of view of the 
country. The order, the facilities for getting about and 
transporting goods, and the indefeasible title to land attracted 
immigrants not merely from China, but from the unprotected 
Malay States, from the Dutch possessions, and from Southern 
India. 

Many of the Chinese worked the ore on a co-operative 
system. Companies formed by British, Australian, French, 
and American capitalists came and introduced more elaborate 
appliances for getting tin, such as hydraulic sluicing. 
Machmery, steam power, and od-driven engines are increasing 
and the amount of ore won by these capitalistic methods 


^ See g. 197 f. The indenture system was abolished in 1914. 
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tends to out-distance that won by the domestic methods of 
Chinese mimng. They have greatly economized the amount 
of labour reqmred. But the Chinese are still responsible 
for about 60 per cent of the oreA 

The ore was sent to Singapore and smelted there, but 
smelting works have also been set up at Penang. The 
attempt to send unsmelted ore to the United States was 
prevented by an extra export duty of £3 los. per 400 lbs. 
on unsmelted ore This was not, however, levied if the ore 
went to England or Austraha, the earliest example of an 
impenal preference by a tropical colony. The duty, which 
was 12 per cent at first, has been made to vary with the price 
of tin, and ranges from 10 per cent when tin is £100 a ton 
to 14-9 per cent should it reach £400. 

Straits tin is not merely fine quality, but it possesses 
pecuharly liquid properties when «mclted, and this makes it 
more --liable' ''or the tin-plate industry than any other. 
As in toiuw.'ll, the tin is found in conjunction with wolfram 
and china clay, and an attempt is now being made to exploit 
the latter. 

One innovation w'hich tended to keep the peace in the 
mmes was the fact that the Government declared that it 
owned all the water, and therefore the disputes about the 
private ownership of water for sluicing and washing were 
prevented. As towns and villages grew the " pubhc works ” 
developed. Towns had to be supplied with pure water, 
also drains, markets, laundnes, post of&ces, electnc light, 
telegraphs, hospitals, and schools At the ports, docks, 
jetties and other works were started. Rivers had to be 
cleared and dredged, and irrigation m the rice areas was also 
undertaken. Metalled roads and buildings meant Govern- 
ment quarries and Government brick-fields, and the 
Government became involved m a whole senes of State 
undertakings 2 

Federation seems to be a normal evolution in the British 
domimons ; the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth 
of Austraha, and the Union of South Afnca were all the 
amalgamation of several smaller states into larger ones 
In the Tropics, Malaya and the two Nigerias are other 
instances.® The federation of the four central Malay States 

^ F.M,S. Information Agency Handbook^ “Mining/* 1^4 

® F.M. States. Report Pubhc Works Dept., 1922. 

® Kenjra, Uganda and Tanganyika seem to be m process of forming a 
union. See p. 503. 
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came about because the ruling chiefs realized that a large 
area is more important than a small one. By federation the 
rich states were able to help the poor ones, so Pahang and 
Negn Sembilan expected to gain from the poohng of re- 
sources Federation meant that schemes of pubhc works 
could be carried out on a bigger scale The building and 
working of the railways was centralized, and the senes of 
disconnected hnes was linked up in all the States In order 
to get through traffic, the Federated States even built and 
leased the railway in Johore, then outside, but now a 
protected state 

A similar legal code for land was adopted in all the states 
and was followed by a Mining Code. Large sums were 
also expended on Surveys, a P'orest Department was started, 
and in 1900 an Institute of Medical Research. The States 
have instituted Mosqmto Destruction Boards and “ their 
success IS beyond question ” in that by arousmg public 
interest they have paved the way to real progress in anti- 
malarial work.^ 

A Government geologist has been appointed, and a 
Department of Scientific Agriculture has been created. 

Up to 1900 all the prospenty and even the existence of 
the country hinged on Chinese labour The Malay did not 
desire the joys of honest toil Realizing that in spite of the 
presence of tin in every state along the spine of the granite 
mountains the mines must one day give out, the Govern- 
ment was only too anxious to encourage agncultural develop- 
ment. The countiy was fertile, with a good rainfall and good 
roads Coffee and sugar were both tried and were not very 
successful The Chinese grew gambler and pepper in Johore, 
and the Malays produced nee, but not in sufficient quantities 
to feed the Chinese as well Malaya therefore imported nee. 
Up to 1900 no one could have prophesied that Malaya ■Whs 
going to be a planters’ country. Then rubber changed the 


^ The number of deaths from malaria declined in the F.M.S, as 
follows — 

1920 20,594 

1921 17,168 

1922 15,570 

These figures are all the more striking as the task of dealing with 
malana m country^ areas is far more difficult than m town areas 

“The systematic campaign against Yaws makes good progress. In 
certam districts the disease has been almost eradicated. The Malays 
travel long distances to obtain treatment." JF.M.5. Annual Report, 
1923, p, 17. ^ 
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agricultural situation. In 1900, of the world total of 53>890 
ions of rubb( 1, plantation rubber only accounted for 4 tons. 
In 1922 the world’s supply was 379,920 tons, of which 354 * 9^0 
tons were plantation rubber.^ The export from the Federated 
Malay States alone rose from 104 tons m 1905 to 23,720 in 
1913, and attained 128,461 tons m 1922 ® In the Federated 
Malay States, in which therefore the important rubber 
planting State of Johore is not included, there were 340,000 
agncultural holdings, and rubber %n tapping was going on 
on about 140,000 of them ® 

The seeds brought from Brazil, germinated and nursed at 
Kew, sent on to Ceylon, from there distnbuted to Malaya, 
and grown in the Government gardens at Perak and Singa- 
pore, were the basis of the new planting expansion. It was 
not till 1895 that rubber was started as an estate culture on a 
large scale. 

The growing demand for rubber with the development of 
motoring caused many of the coffee planters to try rubber. 
Its success was so striking that the fore.sts were felled, and 
many distncts all over the Peninsula which had hardly been 
visited by the white man now became flounshing rubber 
plantations. Roads and railways increased, new villages 
sprang up, and the port of Singapore prospered with rubber 
to handle as weU as tin. Port Swettenham developed, and 
so did Penang. 

As machinery was coming more and more into the tin 
mines, Chmese labourers were displaced, and were available 
for rubber planting They do not, however, take kmdly to 
agricultural work, they like the more ^prculrtive occupa- 
tions of naming or piracy, and so t!’ labourer 

was found more smtable for the plantations, and was mtro- 
duced in large numbers either by the head men or under 
indenture The forest has to be cleared and burnt and the 
young rubber trees protected from being choked by weeds. 
The Indians were needed for this constant weeding until 
the practice of groiving cover crops developed to retain the 
surface soil, which is othcrvnse w^ashed away by the heavy 
rainfall from a clean weeded surface In hilly land the ground 
is terraced to prevent this washmg away of the surface soil. 
Hence the importance of labour, not merely m tapping and 


^ F.M S. Irtformahon Agency Handbook, “ Rubber Planting,” p. 21< 
» Report F M.S., 1923, p. 24. 
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coagulating the latex, but in cultivation.^ So much rubber 
was groiTO that it resulted in over-production, and a slump 
and an agreement between the planters to restnet production 
was tned in 1922. It was worked with the help of the 
Government and with the approval of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. A standard production for an estate 
was fixed vaiying with the pnee of rubber, and any rubber 
exported over the permitted amount is subject to a 
heavy tax 

The export duty on rubber has since 1906 proved to be one 
of the most important items of the revenue. Experiments 
in new uses for rubber are now being conducted by the rubber 
producers, and rubber roads and rubber building matenals 
are becoming possibiliiic': In the production of this great 
world staple, with its ever growing impoitance, Malaya has 
enormous advantages with the rapid growth of vegetation 
in a country where heat and rainfall are combmed and which 
is out of the hurricane belt 

Coco-nut growing is also an important agricultural develop- 
ment due to the demand for marganne and other fats. Of 
the 193,256 acres under coco-nuts, two-thirds were native 
holdmgs, but the value of the planters’ properties was 
estimated at ^^5,000,000 2 The export in 1922 was approxi- 
mately 43,333 tons, valued at £1,020,316. The oil palm is 
also being cultivated in plantations 

“ Only a generation ago a small band of Britons was sent to 
Malaya. Utterly i-'=:ignit^'''f'nt in number, backed by no 
armed force to give weight to their words, they had stnet 
orders to advise the native chiefs and not to rule. Civil war 
raged in the land To take one step from the beaten jungle 
was to be lost in a forest ivhich had held men in check 
from the beginning of time. They were expected to create 
order from jungle and turn stnfe to peace 

^ 111 191S the total labour force on the estates over 100 acres was 
estimated as follows. jp.M.S. Handbook, “ Trade and Commerce/' p. 44 
Indians . . 210,028 

Chinese . , 101,345 

Malays . . 31,389 

Javanese . 21,538 

Others . 4,264 

368,564 

When this is compared with the fact that the labour force in the mines 
of the Federated States was 86,339 in 1921 and *82,195 m 1922, it will 
be seen what an attraction to population the planting industry has 
furnished. 

* JF.M.S. Handbook, "Coco-nut Industry m Malaya/' 
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“ A hopeless task it might appear, but they brought with 
them those qualities which have spread the power and 
influence of Britain throughout the world. In the work of 
these men will be found the highest exsunples of this tact, 
of the scrupulous dealing with the native rulers, and of sound 
administration which have built up the British Empire ; 
and the progress they made is almost too great to grasp. 
They found it a land deep in the gloom of an evergreen 
forest whose darkness covered even darker deeds ; for man 
fought with man, and almost every man’s hand was against 
his fellows Dunng the course of a generation, thousands of 
acres were wrested from jungle; thousands of people now live 
in peace and plenty ; a railway stretches from end to end 
of the land ; roads second to none bear motors of every kind, 
while chiefs, who had never entered each other’s country 
except with sword in hand, met in harmony in conference 
with the man whose genius had made federation possible . . . 
And with wealth has come health. In hundreds of square 
miles malana, which formerly exacted a heavy toU from 
Malay and foreigner alike, has been driven out ” ^ 

It is now half a century since the British Government 
began, in 1874, to penetrate Malaya. Instead of the all- 
pervading oppression of the peasant prevalent at that time, 
he now has something to hve for. No longer can he be made 
a slave ; he can own land in peace and is growmg rich. No 
longer do men fear to show any signs of prosperity. The 
" real Malay ” now leads a life which for the first time in his 
history is worth living The proceeds of taxation are spent 
for the benefit of the country, and all feel the quickening 
effect of roads and railways Better markets are opened up 
and new forms of employment have been created in the 
Government service. Malaya now counts as a world factor 
with its tin and rubber, and Smgapore has become one of, 
the greatest ports in the world. The development of Malaya 
is one of the most remarkable of the achievements of British 
traders, planters, and administrators m the period after 1870 
both in the rapidity of the transformation and the success of 
the undertaking. 

II. Nigeria 

With the disappearance of the East India Company in 
1857, only one other of the great Chartered Companies 
remained, the Hudson’s Bay Company, Its territories 

^ Watson, The Prevention of Maiana in the Federated Malay States. 
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were taken over by the Government of Canada in 1867, and 
its monopoly ceased, although it still continued to exist as 
an ordmary commercial undertakmg. It was then assumed 
that the era of company trading and commercial monopolies 
was over The ’eighties, however, witnessed their vigorous 
revival to perform the same functions as the older compames, 
namely to pioneer trade in regions which afterwards became 
part, and a very important part, of the British Empire. 
In this waj' Nigeria, a second India of about one-third of 
her size, Uganda and Kenya, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, and British North Borneo, were added to the 
dominions of the Crown. 

The chartered companies were, historically speaking, an 
intermediate phase between the Imssez faire era, when the 
Government left everything to private enterprise, and the 
era of constructive impenahsm, when it was ready to assume 
the responsibility for new colonies and was eager to further 
the development of old colonies. The economic impulse 
which actuated these new chartered companies arose out of 
the industrial revolution. The town populations demanded 
more food, the spindles and looms more raw materials, and 
the engineering shops more minerals. These economic 
stimuh, the desire to obtain more markets and the prestige 
of a wide overseas Empire, led France and Germany to 
pursue a vigorous colomal pohcy after 1870, and both these 
powers bv'irrn +0 extend their possessions in Africa and the 
Pacific. I iu L 'cl'-ii Government, on the contrary,held back. 
It was its declared intention not to acquire another yard of 
territory in Afnca. Meanwhile there arose in England four 
men of vision, Taubinan Goldie, Rhodes, Macldnnon, and 
Dent, who each m his separate field realized what might be 
done by the revival of the old company method, and they 
acted in a semi-of8cially recognized capacity, and pegged out 
Bntish claims m Afnca and North Borneo. 

The econoimc basis of the Royal Niger Company was the 
profitable trade to be denved from palm oil and palm kernels, 
the economic basis of the Bntish South Afnca Company 
was gold mimng. The Imperial Bntish East Afncan 
Company was not a trading company or a mimng company, 
but primarily an administrative company. It intended to 
dispose of the land and make a profit out of the taxes and 
the administration. It expected that the value of the land 
would increase once the Bntish company established order 
and good government, and that trade would grow and yield 
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a larger customs revenue. This too, was the character of 
the Bntish North Borneo Company. 

But behind all the possibilities of profit lay an enthusiasm 
in the promotors for the extension of the British Empire. 
All three of the great figures who stood at the head of the 
Afncan companies believed in the importance of Afnca to 
England. They also believed that England was good for 
Africa, and that she might repeat in Africa the great miracle 
she had wrought in India, by bnnging order out of chaos, 
freedom instead of slavery, public works instead of civil 
war. It was through the action of these companies that 
Britain could claim " effective occupation ” which consti- 
tuted her right to part of East, South, and West Afnca 
at the Congress of Berhn. It is owing to their activities 
that Great Bntain came to own so large a part of Africa, 
and as they were commercial or land companies with an eye 
to profits, those parts were not necessanly the worst parts 
of Africa. 

The port of Lagos had been one of the great strongholds of 
the slave trafi 5 c, and the British bought it in 1861 to put down 
the export of slaves. Beyond that port was the dense swampy 
coastal belt of Southern Nigeria, in which grew the oil palm- 
tree. Beyond that line of tropical forest was Northern 
Nigeria, a more open country suitable for cultivation. It 
consisted of open praine or was covered by sparse and low 
forest The southern portion was situated m the zone of 
equatorial rainfall, and the pnmeval forest was so dense 
that it formed “ almost a waU of giant trees and undergroivth 
interlaced with creepers.” ^ While animal life is scarce in 
the forests, in the north millions of cattle are kept, the 
cultivation of ground nuts and yams are prominent features, 
but the rainfall is small, decreasmg towards the Sahara 

Nigeria had been invaded from the north by Arab tribes 
who earned on a considerable caravan traffic by the northern 
caravan route The Arabs could not push south because 
they had to encounter the belt of the tsetse fly forest which 
destroyed the horses. Meanwhile, the more primitive 
pagans had taken refuge from the invaders on the hilltops 
or had been driven in front of the invaders into the forest 
belt. Thus to the north lay the more enlightened emirates 
under Mohammedan rulers, while the south was the country 
of the pagans who were also interspersed in refuge places in 


^ Sir F. Lugard, “ Report on Nigeria/* 1920, Cmd. 468. 
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the north. In the south vanous British firms were trading 
in oil and kernels. The trade was carried on m barter on 
“ beaches ” along the rivers or creeks. The native middle- 
men brought the palm products by canoe to the traders. 
Indeed, these native middlemen or “ Houses ” resented any 
pcneti-ation into the intenor. In 1879 the French and the 
Engli=ih firms were in close nvalrx" when the Enghsh trading 
interests found a leader in an engineer officer, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir George) Taubman Goldie, who was exploring in the Sudan 
and who had come across to Nigeria in connexion with one 
of the companies in which he had a family interest. He 
induced these trading firms to combine into the National 
Afncan Company so as to put up a united front agamst the 
French, These, in their turn formed a more powerful 
company, which was finally bought out by the British 
Company, leaving it in sole occupation, and it was on this 
ground that the Oil Rivers Territory (i e. the Lower Niger) 
was allotted to Britain at the Congress of Berlin in 1884, and 
became the Oil Rivers Protectorate. The Company was able 
to prove the ' eftcctive oc( ujiation ” which constituted the 
Bntish claim because they had negotiated hundreds of 
treaties with the chiefs The Niger Company soon began to 
consider the question of extending its trade to the region 
to the north of the Niger, and began to be very active in 
negotiating treaties with chiefs so as to secure a prior occupa- 
tion It considered that the prospenty of the coastal trade 
would ultimately depend on the extension of its influence 
over the intenor As it had no international standing, the 
Company apphed for a charter from the Bntish Government, 
and obtained it in 1886 after threats by Sir G Taubman 
Goldie to sell out to a foreign power The charter made the 
Company virtually the agent of the British Government 
If the Company then negotiated a treaty of protection with 
a native power, such a treaty was held to be a treaty con- 
cluded with the representative of the Bntish Crown. The 
Company was allowed under its charter to levy taxes to pay 
for the administration, but they were not permitted to have 
a monopoly of trade, and the navigation of the Niger was 
'to be free. As a matter of fact, since the Company had both 
the administration and the trade in their own hands, they 
were able to enforce a practical monopoly ^ 

* Hiw agents had to enter into a bond of ^1,000 that they -wonld not 
comnmmcate, without the consent of the Company, any facts, whether 
commercial, scientific, industrial, or political, in connexion with the 
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The northern district had been laid waste for centunes 
by slave raiding, but Barth, the African explorer, descnbed 
it as very populous in i860. By the time the Company’s 
agents began to consider the possibilities of the region the 
slave raids and inter-tribal wars had reduced the population 
considerably The Compan_v’s agents, therefore, had to 
penetrate a country which had been devastated by slavery 
and civil stnfe, and in which they very often encountered 
hr ■■’■•’’•’■V on the part of native chiefs. Such expeditions were, 
earned out at no little personal nsk. 'Ihe hrench 
and the Germans also began to penetrate the North from 
Dahomey and from the Cameroons, and it looked as if 
Southern Nigena would be rmged in by either French or 
German temtory, as were Gambia and Sierra Leone. It 
soon became a struggle of treaty-making If the British 
secured a treaty with a native cluef they had a claim to pnor 
occupation, but the French when they secured a treaty 
claimed that the chief with whom the Bntish had made a 
treaty was only the vassal of the French potentate. There 
really ensued a veritable steeplechase to get to the bend of 
the Niger River, of wluch the town of Nikki was the key 
A treaty had been concluded with the Sultan of Borgu in 
1890, but to make the situation qmte definite. Major 
Lugard (now Sir Frederick Lugard) was dispatched to Nikld 
to make a fresh treaty. He started later than the French 
captain Decoeur and had to march through two hundred 
miles of unsettled territory whence it was the boast of the 
natives that no white man had come out alive, and this 
march had to be made in all the difficulties of the rainy 
season.^ By loth November, 1896, Nikki was reached, and 
a treaty concluded. Five days later the French arrived t 
Other treaties were negotiated on the return southwards, 
and the British position on the Middle Niger was secured. 

The position of a private tradmg company against two 
great foreign Governments was so hazardous, that the West 
African Frontier Force was formed in 1897, and was paid for 
by the Bntish Grovemment Chamberlain, who had already 
advocated the theory of the duty of Britain to develop the 
undeveloped estates, realized that developing estates needed 
protection. 

Company’s business or with regard to the districts with which they had 
become acqnamted when serving under the Company, and that they ■would 
not publish any pamphlets, books, or papers on the subject. Sir W. 
Geary, West Afnca, 9th Oct., 1920, p. 1298. 

^ Lady Lugard, A Troptcal Dependency. 
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As in the days of the East India Company in 1773, Govern- 
ment intervention was soon followed by the separation of the 
administrative and trading functions. The monopoly of the 
Royal Niger Company had given nse to many complaints,’- 
and the Bntish Company agreed in 1899 f 0 buy the Company 
out for £865,000 The Company assigned to the Govern- 
ment aU its treaties, land, and mining nghts, retaining its 
trading assets and warehouses. The Government assumed 
the debt of the Company and promised the Company half 
the royalty on future minerals. In 1900, Northern Nigeria 
was, therefore, added to the Bntish Crown Colonies The 
Niger Company, which distributed 145 per cent in 1900, 
continued to do a very profitable trade after it became 
merely commercial; the dividends on its ordinary shares 
usually yielded 10 per cent up to 1920 with, occasional, 
bonuses of 7^ and 10 per cent in addition.® Unhke the 
other chartered companies, the Royal Niger had been a 
great financial success. " It will hardly be disputed that the 
abihty, foresight, and the activity of a single man who m 
the first instance united, and subsequently for twenty years 
directed with laborious care the principal Bntish interests 
on the Niger, a temtory was added to the Bntish Empire 
and a field secured for all time to Bntish trade which without 
his personal exertions would assuredly have passed into the 
possession of France and Germany.” ® 

Thus, as in India, the flank of the invader on the north 
was turned by a maritime nation pu-hir 2 in from the south. 

Other big firms soon appeared as traders on the Niger, 
Levers and the Afnca and Ea'-t ern Trading Corporation being 
two of the more important firms The former bought up the 
Niger Compani’’ in 1920 

After the taking over of Nigeria by the Bntish Government, 
the evolution was much the same as that of India While 
in India whole areas had been laid desolate by the invasions 
and internal wars, so in Nigeria the northern regions had 
been laid desolate by the slave trade. There was the same 
problem of the estabhshment of order, the same attempt to 
organize a revenue to pay for it — ^m both cases a develop- 
ment of direct taxation — ^there was the same collecting of 
the revenue m kind at first, and the same attempt to intro- 
duce a money economy and a coinage In both countries 

' C 9372 (1899). 

2 Stock Exchange Year Book^ 1923. 

® Lady Lugard, op cit 
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there was the desire to find some basis for trade, and while in 
India it led to the development of indigo, jute, tea, and 
cotton, in Nigeria it is leading to the development of cotton, 
hides, ground nuts and kola nuts, as well as palm oil 
The stage of public works, which has been so conspicuous 
a development of India, is only ]ust beginning in Nigeria, 
but as the railvrays of Nigeria were started in the penod of 
reaction from laissez faire, they were state railways from the 
first. In India they were first constructed under a guarantee 
of interest from the State. The great irngation works which 
distinguish India have not yet begun in Nigeria because 
there is not there as yet the same pressure of the population 
on the land as m India. In India the problem o** alternative 
employment for freed slaves was solved b^ iIjc public works 
and the nnluavs In Nigeria the railways and the Udi coal- 
field also provided an outlet for free labour. 

There is an analogy with the island of Bombay in the 
island of Lagos, and Calcutta in the Ganges delta requiring 
constant dredging to keep the channel open has its parallel 
in Port Harcourt m the Niger delta, with much the same 
problem of river sand-banks and silt. Both regions resemble 
each other in the gradual abolition of internal tariffs, and 
the creation of internal economic unity 

The taking over of Nigeria by the Government came at a 
time when the knowledge as to the prevention of malaria 
began to spread Prior to that there was a feeling of hope- 
lessness about service in West Africa. Merchants’ agents 
expected to die soon, administrators did not expect to 
survive very long. Miss Kmgsle\" was told when inquiring 
for a return ticket to West Africa that return tickets were 
not issued — or needed.^ This prevailing idea of a sure, swift, 
and unpleasant death would have been very serious for the 
efficiency of a Government that was just taking over a colony, 
as so much depends on the Civil Servants and their standard 
in a tropical colony, had it not been for the new knowledge 
of tropical medicine The mosquito campaign came as an 
antidote to despair. It not merely prevented much illness 
but, more valuable still, it gave hope, and it was possible 
to get a better type of man both for the Government and for 
commercial work. Nevertheless, there are not more than 
4,000 whites in this colony, and there is therefore no clash 
between the races, as the country is not suitable for 
permanent white settlement. 

^ S^e also p 251, n, 2 
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The Government did not establish its authority in the 
north without war, and considerable grants-in-aid were 
necessary. In the south, however, the revenue, chiefly 
from the customs, more than sufficed for the expenses, and 
it was therefore proposed to amalgamate both regions. 
The south needs to draw much of its food supply from the 
north, and the trade outlet of the north lies through the 
southern ports. It was also essential that the railways 
should work as part of the same system. The older colony 
of Lagos was amalgamated with Southern Nigeria in 1906, 
and the two Nigenas were joined in 1914 Thus the largest 
tropical colony outside India was formed ^ 

The suppression of slavery was one of the first tasks to 
be undertaken In the north every child bom after 1901 
was to be absolutely free, slave trading was made an offence, 
and although slave owning was not illegal any slave could 
claim his freedom. Slaves were encouraged to ransom them- 
selves, and the Government gave them land to cultivate. 
In Southern Nigeria the slaves were emancipated outright 
in 190T, but as it was very difficult to penetrate the forests, 
and as there was very little alternative occupation, it is 
difficult to know how far this is effective. At all events, 
railway work, the tin mines, and the coal-field, have provided 
some alternative occupation. The great slave market Kano 
is now a great market for ground nuts, and another slave 
depot, Kana, is yearly increasing in importance as a cotton 
centre. In 1902 the destruction of the Aro Fetish, a cult of 
human sacrifice and slavcrj' which had prevailed through 
the eastern portion of the south, helped the efforts to 
abohsh slavery 

“ Generally speakmg, it may be said to-day that there are 
no slaves in the Moslem states who are not web. aware that 
they can assert their freedom if they choose, that the native 
courts deal liberally and impartially with all cases, and that 
the masters not only acquiesce, but increasingly recognize 
the advantages of free labour, while all persons under 18 
years of age are free-bom. In Sokoto, which received 
tnbute in daves, and where at the time of its conquest, m 
1903, the great niajonty of the labouring class were slaves 
and the masters most tenacious of their nghts under Moslem 

1 Taaganyika is po*^ibly larger being estimated at 365,000 square miles, 
but Nigeria is now said to be 367,928 square miles (Ann. Rep.^ 1924, 
No, 1,197). The areas of both are not yet fully surveyed or the boundary 
fixed. It used to be said before more accurate survey that Nigeria 
was 500,000 square miles. 
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law, the registers show 21,711 slaves freed by regular process 
up to the end of 1917. This represents only a fraction of the 
niunber who have gained their freedom. The number thus 
liberated in the northern provinces increases steadily each 
year, and exceeded 55,000 at the end of 1917, with 7,212 in 
that year . . . The example set by the Government of 
prompt payment to the individual labourer (and not through 
the intermediary of a chief), the introduction of currency, 
and the unwearied counsel of the political staff have all 
contributed to the formation of a free labour market. The 
former slave owners are appreciating the advantage of being 
relieved of the responsibility of maintainmg their slaves, 
and the many other disadvantages of the system of slave 
labour since they can now enforce their contracts in the 
Courts. Hired labour is now largely employed by them ” ^ 
Sir Frederick goes on to speak of the vay m vliiih naked 
savages employed on the railway and gradually introduced 
to piece-work had been trained to the idea of free paid 
labour. 

One result of the suppression of the annual forays for 
slaves is to be seen in the growth of the population, which 
increased between 1911 and 1921 by 2| milhons. This is 
all the more remarkable as the influenza epidemic took its 
terrible toU of lives m Nigeria as elsewhere. There has been 
a large emigration from French West Africa into British 
territory.® 

After the question of slavery, probably the next most 
important question was that of railways since slaves could 
no longer be used compulsorily as carriers ® Moreover, in 
the north taxes were paid in kind and were no use unless 
the Government could transport the products they received 
to some market The Niger is blocked by rapids for 450 
miles above Jebba. " Except at high water, a period of 
some three months on the Niger, and httle more than three 
weeks on the Upper Benue and tributaries, navigation is 
precarious, even for shallow-draught vessels, and is impeded 
by shallows . . Steamers frequently run aground and 

occasionally cannot be got off till the next annual nse The 
cost of repairs is very heavy, and necessitates the main- 
tenance of large and very costly workshops. Wood fuel is 

^ Lugard's Repoyt^ op. cit., p, 

2 CMord, Address to the Nzgenan Council, 1923, p 51. 

® Gamers are still the chief method of transport in Africa o£E the line 
of railway. 
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used, and is moderately cheap, but constant wooding causes 
delay, and the logs occupy much cargo space. Both steamer 
and cargo are much damaged by wood sparks ^ . . Canoe 

transport is the salvation of the south, and is cheap.” 

Under these circumstances a railway is the economic 
salvation of a country and in the north it was especially 
valuable for purposes of maintaining order. In the soinh ihe 
Government built the railway with consulting engineers, and 
laid down a substantial hne andbiuldings, but the railway w as 
not cheaply built. In the north, the line was constructed by 
an engineer-governor. Sir P. rndtl'c line was built 

rapidly by the natives in the various distncts at an average 
cost of £3,500 per mile The section of the railway from 
Lagos for 125 miles had cost approximately £7,064.® The 
Lagos line, begun m 1895, was opened in 1901 for 122^ miles 
from Iddo to Ibadan The railway in the north from Baro, 
a Niger port, to Kano was begun m 1906, and the southern 
railway was pushed up to the frontier, where the other 
railway began ® Tin was discovered on the Bauchi plateau, 
and a branch hne was constructed there * In 1912, a deep 
water port 30-40 feet was discovered up the Bonny Creek , 
instead of the usual mangrove swamps, it was bordered by 
red cliffs on which a railway terminus might be based.® 
There was also a large basin for .ships and the minimum 
channel was 700 feet, ividening out at the entrance to the 
harbour to over 1,000 feet The bar at the entrance showed 
21 feet of water at high tide. A railway was run up from the 
port to the Government mines in the Udi coal-field 
It was completed in 1916, and the first truck of coal arrived 
in May. MeanwMle, coal mimng had been begun in 1914, 

^ Lugard, Report, p, 85. 

2 Cd 2325 

3 There are over 1 107 ’ouV —il:-) uow open, the total number of 
passengers was, in T)23 i 7S6 *^14 aiu 523,961 tons of goods were earned. 
136 stations weia o;'or (>■> aii • <.v 408 Europeans, 1,579 Africans, 
and 11,941 artisans ana labourers were employed Rep , 1924 pp 23-4, 

* The output m 1923 was 8,374* tons the value being XI 190,133. 

® To make a port in a wilderness is not an easy thing, but it shows the 
modem command of man over obstacles. The first task was to cut down 
the high cliffs, the spoil from which sufficed to reclaim considerable areas 
of adjacent swamp and to lay out a model terminal and townships. 
Segregation was provided for by European and native reservations, 
separated by a non-residential belt, and houses for the construction staff 
were rapidly erected. It was not to be expected that the site would be 
either healthy or attractive at first, and it proved to be infested with 
every species of bitmg fiy, but when the nearest swamp w'as reclaimed, 
the excavations finished, the forest and undergrowth cleared, and gardens 
and avenues created,, it quickly became more salubnous. 
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and natives came forward in large numbers to work in the 
mines at piece-work. The coUiery paid for all development 
work out of earnings, and contributed £47,400 to revenue 
up to 1919.^ More important still, it supplies cheap coal for 
the all-important railways, and for the tin mines, and this 
was invaluable in war time when English coal was unob- 
tainable. Harbour works have also been undertaken at 
Lagos, £897,000 of the Chamberlain loan of 1899 ^ being 
devoted to dredging the bar and other works. The depth of 
water on the bar was only ii feet, and all cargo had to be 
conveyed to Forcados, 160 miles distant by sea, and trans- 
shipped into branch boats In 1917, Lagos harbour was 
dredged to 20 feet, and in 1918 to 21 Main-line steamers 
now unload at the Customs wharf. Apart from the money 
saved m transhipment, the benefit to trade has been 
enormous in saving of time, breakages, and loss in 
transhipment 

Waterworks for Lagos were completed in 1916, and these, 
combined with great sanitary activity, led to a decrease in 
mosquitoes and malaria. 

As the forests of Southern Nigena were in process of 
gradual extinction, owing to the practice of buniing the 
forest, and as this would have a serious effect on rainfall, an 
ordinance of 1917 created forest reserves under foresiij* 
officers The whole policy has been to associate the native 
chiefs and native councils as closely as possible with the 
administration, and to place native interests first and fore- 
most The currency was also a problem that had to be 
tackled The trading companies carried on a barter trade, 
and preferred to do this as they made a profit both in buying 
and selling But the native did not always want the articles 
he got m exchange, and had to try and sell them often at 
a cheaper rate in the local market Gm was one of the chief 
ai tides of barter The chief unit of currency was the slave. 
Cowries, horse-shoes, and rods were other articles of currency 
and the two latter were very cumbersome and heavy. Thirty 
shillings' worth of rods was one man's load. In 1900 there 
was hardly a com in circulation among natives, but aft^ 
that date the use of silver spread so rapidly that in 
West Africa absorbed £874,850 of silver out of £i^;3^f^766 
issued in the United Kingdom An inquiry wa^J^Id, and a 

^ In 1923 the output of coal was 170,683 tons^^.^here is very little 
ash, and the quality is good. 

8 62 and 63 Vict. c. 36. 
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special currency was minted for Nigeria and the Gold Coastd 
The growmg use of com has greatly facilitated trade and 
. exchange. The whole prospenty of Nigena is no longer 
based exclusively on palm oil and kernels — aground nuts, 
hides, tin, kola-nuts, and cotton are also becoming important 
and therefore the great insecunty of a dependence on one 
tropical product only is being minimized. 

" In Nigena in 1902,” Sir Frederick Lugard says, “ slave 
raiding armies of 10,000 or 13,000 men laid waste the 
country and wiped out its population annually in the quest 
for slaves Hundreds of square miles of rich well-watered 
land were depopulated Barth bore witness to a similar 
condition of things fifty years ago. Men were impaled in 
the market-place of Kano The prisons were places of 
horror. Nowhere was there security for life and property. 
To-day the native Emirs vie with each other in the progress 
of their schools ; the native courts administer justice and 
themselves have liberated over 50,000 slaves. The Sultan 
of Sokoto and the other Emirs are keenly interested in such 
questions as afforestation, artesian well boring, and vaccina- 
tion.” He continues, “ Similar results may be seen in every 
other Bntish dependency in tropical Africa.” * The Intelli- 
gence Commissioner from Southern Nigeria reported after 
visiting Northern Nigena that along 1,000 miles of road he 
only heard of one case of robbery A woman travelling by 
herself for 22 miles was asked if she were not afraid . she 
replied, ‘‘ No, not since the white man made the road ” a The 
reserves of the Native Temtones of the Northern Provinces 
now total nearly £goo,ooo, much of which is being applied 
to roads, bridges, and the development of communications ” 
It is now possible to make almost a complete tour of the 
Northern Provinces by car, and, for local work, motor 
transport has practically ever3rwhere superseded slower and 
more pnmitive methods * 

The happy working of the system of " indirect rule ” 
inaugurated by Sir Frederick Lugard is thus desenbed by 
his successor • " Everywhere throughout this wide expanse 
' - of country, which less than a quarter of a century ago was 
on© of the principal areas in this part of Africa whence a 
of captured slaves was annually brought to market, 
I found a profoundly peaceful, dihgent, prosperous and 

Cd 6426, 6477.' * The Dual Mandate, p 618. 

» Cd 4523 (1909), p.'Sl. « Report, 1924, p. 8. 
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thriving peasantry tilling their fields in complete confidence 
and security, governed by their own hereditary rulers and 
living under forms of government which are the natural 
growth of their own political gemus and which owe nothing 
to exotic systems that have no sanction in local custom and 
tradition. That an enormous change — a change almost 
inc.-ilculably great — has been effected since the beginmng' 
of the present century in the character of the Governments 
under which these milhons of human beings live and move 
and have their being is, of course, a fact. The salient feature, 
however, of the system of adnunistration which was inaugur- 
ated by Sir G. Taubman Goldie in the days when the Niger 
Company exercised admmistrative functions, and which 
during the past five and twenty years has been gradually 
extended over the Northern Provinces, is that the change 
which has been wrought has entailed no abrupt or violent 
departure from established custom or tradition , none save 
minor alterations in the admimstrative machinery which had 
been developed by the people centunes before our Protec- 
torate over them was established ; no material modifica- 
tion even m the laws under which they live save only that 
the traf&c in slaves is no longer sanctioned by them. The 
change which is so great as to amount to an absolute trans- 
formation, affecting alike the social, matenal, and many of 
the moral conditions amid which these people live, abides 
wholly in the manner in which the indigenous system of 
government is to-day being made to function and in the 
wholly new spirit in which Emirs and their Chiefs and 
of&ciils from the Waziri and Galadima to the smallest 
Village Head are being gradually and patiently taught to 
discharge the responsibihties and to carry out the duties 
which devolve upon them under that system.” ^ 

The importance of this may be realized from the fact that 
the population of Nigena, consistmg as it does of about i 8 1 
millions, is more than that of the white population of 
Austraha, Canada, the Union of South Afnca, and New 
Zealand all put together ^ The colony is m size as large as 
post-war Germany, Belgium, and two-thirds of France 
In 1923 its imports and exports totalled £23,129,000, of 
which the United Kmgdom supplied 80 per cent of the 
imports and took 69 per cent of the exports Of the total 
value of the trade 79 per cent was earned m British ships.® 

^ Sir H. Clifford, Address to the Nigerian Councilf 1923 

* See Appendix. 

® Report f 1924, p. 14. 
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III. Kenya and Uganda. 

Another great region acquired for the Empire by a 
chartered company consists of three main divisions — the 
islands of Pemba and Zanzibar with the coastal strip 
opposite, the colony of British East Africa now called 
Kenya, and Uganda 

This East Afncan block differed from Nigeria with its 
great palm-oil staple, and from the highly mineralized 
Rhodesia in that it seemed to have no economic attractions at 
aU beyond the coastline Its economic existence was based 
on ivory, with slave raiding and slave trading to provide 
slaves to carry the ivory to the coast and furnish labour for 
the coastal plantations As the abolition of slavery was one 
of the main objects of British policy, the chief economic 
value of the region had to be de^trov ccl and another created 
ie novo out of unknotvn possibilities British East Afnca 
and Uganda have been from the begmmng lands of experi- 
mental cultures, and rest on agncultural products. The coast- 
line, it is true, was one continuous coco-nut plantation worked 
by'slave labour, and the island of Zanzibar was famous for 
its cloves Because it has been possible for white people 
to settle in the highlands, and because Indians have followed 
the white people inland, this region has been an area of the 
clash of races, and Kenya is a storm centre of the Empire. 

As in other parts of East and South Africa, the mountains 
rise in terraces from the coast. The highlands are suitable 
for European settlement, but the territory of Kenya is 
sharply divided into two halves, the Northern and North- 
Eastern parts to the east of a hne drawn from Lake Rudolf 
to the islands of Lamu are monotonous sandy deserts inhabited 
by nomadic tnbes To the south of this line is a fertile 
country, but a tongue of this desert (n 3 dka it is called) 
120-300 miles wrde extends right through the southern part 
of the colony, separating the highland plateau from the 
fertile strip of coast. This makes transport into the intenor 
a difficult matter with earners, and even a railway has to 
traverse a large stretch where there is no paying traffic. 
Large areas of the colony are infested with the tsetse fly. 
The usual tnrdty — tsetse, human carriers, slaves — ^was the 
result. On the west the highlands slope down to Lake 
Victoria Nyanza Beyond this hes the Protectorate of 
Uganda — region part forest and rolling down traversed 
by the Nile and stretching away to the desert and the 
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j Sudan. Uganda and British East Africa may be looked 
upon as an extension of Egypt and the Sudan, and constitute 
the back-door of those regions if approached from East 
Africa On the other hand it is quite feasible to reach 
Uganda from Egypt 

It was this proximity to Egypt that led the Khedive to 
devise a plan for extending his dominions right through to 
Zanzibar. The British India Navigation Company had 
established a regular service between Aden and Zanzibar, 
and the Sultan of Zanzibar preferring to be under the 
British, offered in 1877 to the Chairman of that Company, 
Sir William Mackmnon, a lease 'of the customs and the 
administration of Zanzibar for seventy years. This proposed 
cession included the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba and a 
long coastal stnp, part of which afterwards became German 
East Africa. The Foreign Ofl&ce of that day would not 
support Sir WiUiam, and he dechned the lease. After 1884, 
the Germans began to be active m East Africa and concluded 
treaties with various chiefs. It then became necessary to 
determine what territories were really subject to the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, and an international commission fixed his 
boundanes in 1886. In fear of bemg absorbed by Germany, 
the Sultan again made an offer to Mackinnon who formed 
a company to develop what was known as “ the British 
sphere of influence” The Company only intended to 
manage the strip of coast which they leased from the 
Sultan for fifty years. To do this with the prestige of the 
Government behmd them, the Imperial British East Africa 
Association received a royal charter in 1888 to promote 
" the trade, commerce, and good government ” of Zanzibar. 
The real motives which seem to have weighed with its 
promoter and the British Government were three — to keep 
the Germans out of the head waters of the Nile, to destroy 
the slave trade, and to protect the missionanes. There was 
very little economic prospect in the country except ivory. 
The coco-nut plantations of the coast were so badly cultivated 
that they did httle more than yield a subsistence to the 
native. There was practically no export of copra 

The Company almost at once became involved in a race 
with the Germans for the sources of the Nile A much larger 
area behind the coastal stnp was obtamed by treaties with 
native chiefs. The Company also sent expeditions out to 
explore the country, and these eventually reached the 
Victoria Nyanza — ^the source of the Nile — and Uganda A 
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German expedition under Karl Peters tried to anticipate the 
English. The question was finally settled by the Anglo- 
German agreement of 1890, hy which England ceded 
Heligoland and Germany renounced all claims to territory 
north of the Tana m Kenya and to Uganda. 

The Directors of the Company had not anticipated such 
a heavy drain on their resources as the government of these 
large areas implied, and the capital of the Company was too 
small for the task of developing so huge a territory. Kenya 
alone is estimated to cover 247,600 sq. miles, rather more 
than twice the size of Great Britain, and Uganda 121,437 sq. 
miles. 

One has only to read the reports sent home to the Company 
by Captain (now Sir Fredenck) Lugard, who was sent on 
behalf of the Company into Uganda, to see the appalling 
(li'ir.ihii ' of transport mto the intenor.^ One also realizes 
why slaves were so much in request as carriers when one 
grasps the enormous difficulty of obtaimng free labour and 
its tendency to desert. Animal transport was often useless 
owing to the presence of the tsetse fly. It was clear that to 
hold the mtenor and to reach the highlands a railway was 
indispensable, and a railway in such a mountainous country 
would obviously be very costly to construct Even for the 
development of the coastal regions free labour was hard 
to obtam. The government of the temtones involved 
a heavy outlay without any immediate prospect of a 
finanaai return. 

Matters became, however, complicated from the financial 
point of view When the Sultan of Zanzibar made over 
his customs duties to the East African Company, they 
promised to pay him an annual income and defray the costs 
of the administration. Then, in 1892 the existing import 
and transit dues were swept away under the Berlin and 
Brussels Acts, but the Company was allowed to levy a 
5 per cent duty {ad valorem) on imported goods, pcirt of which 
was pre-empted to stop slave trading. This mtemational 
arrangement deprived the Company of a large part of its 
revenue, and there stiU remained the problem of paying 
for a prelimmary survey of the railway, towards which 
the British Government would only promise ^^20,000, the 
Sultan’s pension, and the Government of the vast interior. 

In 1891, even before the loss of revenue, the Company had 
decided to limit its commitments and was prepared to wnth- 
. ^ The Reports may be seen in the Library of Royal Colonial Institute. 
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draw from Uganda, which was reluctantly taken over by 
the Foreign Office m 1893. The Company also withdrew from 
Witu and the English Government constituted another 
Protectorate out of Witu and the country north of the Tana. 
It was the Corippnv’s intention to confine its activities to 
the coastline ili ■ islands. Sir Gerald Portal was sent to 
Uganda in 1894 to furnish a report to Parliament on the 
situation. He pointed out that the intenor needed develop- 
ment, and that if the Bntish Government took it over, its 
outlet by the coast would be in the hands of the Company, 
and he recommended that both areas should be under the 
same type of administration and control Sir William 
Mackmnon, the chief prop of the Company, died in 1893, 
and in 1894 the Company was bought out by the Government 
for £250,000 — ^the amount of the onginal capital of the 
Company. The territory was placed under the Foreign 
Office and transferred to the Colonial Office in 1905. 
The Company was thus instrumental in adding both the 
Uganda and the British East African Protectorates and 
Zanzibar to Great Bntain’s possessions. It had also great 
humanitarian motives. It prohibited the dnnk traffic, began 
the suppression of the slave trade, started industrial missions, 
constructed roads, and admimstered justice Its agents had 
also done a great deal of exploration work But it was too 
much to expect a private company to be able to hold its own 
against a European power, develop the countiy, create a 
new trade from the beginnmg, and reconstruct the economic 
life of regions that had been subject to slave raids for the 
past century — and that with its taxable capacity limited 
by international agreements.’- 

The next economic event of importance was the startmg 
of the Uganda railway in 1895, which reached the Lake 
in 1903, There have been three great railways of pre- 
eminent interest m the British Empire, the Canadian 
Pacific, the Cape to Cairo, and the Uganda railway. The 
importance of the latter lies m the fact that its construction 
was the turning point in British pohcy in Africa The rail- 
ways of Rhodesia and the Canadian Paafic and its branches 
were built by private capital, the Uganda railway was 
definitely built by the Bntish and not even the colomal 
Government. The Government was even then not prepared 
to say that it would build a railway to develop a colony. 


^ Case of the British East African Company. 
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It wotdd only say that £250,000 a year had to be found 
to put down the slave trafl&c, and the railway would 
do this much more effectively by making slave caravans 
unnecessary. The railway was built by the Foreign Ofhce 
more for political than economic reasons, and the building 
of the line was coincident with a southward move by Lord 
Kitchener in Egypt. The battle of Omdurman in 1898 opened 
the Sudan and cleared the way for penetration from the 
iiorth, and a railway was built to Khartoum. The Uganda 
line provided an alternative route from the south, and 
was a sort of insurance for the control of the all-important 
Suez Canal llic line is at present 584 miles in length, 
crosses two great mountain chams, one over 7,000 and one 
over 8,000 feet, dives down the steep escarpments into the 
Great Rift Valley, traverses the lands of the once dreaded 
Masai — a notorious fighting people — ^passes through the 
lands of the naked agricultural Kavirondo, and is brought 
up at a lake 27,000 sq. miles in size, on which it runs a fleet 
of steamers — ^the Uganda marine. The difficulties of con- 
stoction were very great. The earners died hke flies, the 
lions at times so terrorized the workers that construction 
was held up.^ Mules, camels, and rope haulage were employed 
to get the line up the mountain ranges. In certain parts the 
natives pulled up the hne to make fo’earms out of the metal 
and cut down the telegraph lines to decorate their women. 
Partly in order to build and work the railway the Indians 
came, md they soon began to trade. They taught the natives 
that hides had an exchangeable value and they created the 
native trade 

The hne starts at the island of Mombasa, passes through 
Nairobi, and eventually reaches Lake Victona at Port 
Florence It formed an outlet for Uganda, although it did 
not penetrate that province It has become the great artery 
of traffic not merely for Uganda and Bntish East Africa, 
but it also carried much of the traffic from German East 
Africa. It also opened up the highlands to white settlers. 

^Tien the railway was in contemplation there was an 
estimated loss of £18,000 a year on a capital of £2,500,000. 
Up to 1921 it cost £6,658,112, of which £5,502,592 were 
found by the Imperial Government. No repayment was 
arranged for, and the interest is borne by the Imperial 
Government. The net profit to the Government of Kenya 


^ Patterson, The Man Eaters of Tsavo. 
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has been £2,471,830. The railway has, however, not been 
managed on commercial lines, as no buildings have been 
renewed or plant replaced, and the railway has now to be 
equipped ie novo, the cost of replacement being reckoned 
at £7,585.860. 

Apart from this defect difficulties have arisen with Uganda 
over the division of the earnings of the railway. The traffic 
from Uganda supplies practically half the revenue of the 
railway, and Kenya takes the profit If the Government of 
Kenya permits its railway to become decadent because it 
wants to get more money, and grudges renewals, then 
Uganda suSers, i.e. if Kenya starves its railway Uganda's 
outlet is choked, and there are no compensations in the 
fact that the surplus which should have gone to renewals 
has gone instead into Kenya's treasury. The report of 1921 
on the Uganda railway, from which these facts were taken, ^ 
recommended that the revenues of the railway should not 
be a source of general revenue for Kenya, and that it should 
be managed by a railway council, on which Uganda was 
equally represented with Kenya, and that the railway budget 
and the state budget should be quite separate 

A reorganization of the Uganda railway has accordingly 
been carried out, rates both passenger and export have been 
reduced, and a loss of £80,870 in 1921 has been turned into 
a profit of £56,785 in 1922, all of which now goes to the 
betterment and renewals fund. The reorganization has 
been carried out with the aid of a loan floated by Kenya 
in 1921. The railway is being extended through the 
Uasin Gishu plateau, which it is hoped will be a great cotton 
country, and it is to be continued into East Uganda, when 
it will really be a Uganda railway. The ports of Kilindini 
and Zanzibar are also being improved, and another loan 
of three millions is contemplated for further railway 
building 2 

Indeed, the difficulties with the adjustment of the 
railway revenues seem to be leading inevitably to 
the unification of the two provinces. A new customs 
tariff, the same for both Uganda and Kenya, was adopted 
in 1922, and became the tariff of Tanganyika in 1923. 
At the same time a reciprocal agreement was made between 
these three regions wffiereby goods, the manufacture or 

^ Col. Hammond’s Report, 1921. 

® To keep up to date see Annual Reports of the Colonies and the JD.O T. 
Annual Report on East Africa. 
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produce of any one of them should be allowed free entry 
into either of the other two. Thus a customs union has 
been created. The analogy with the two Nigerias is close 
Although the Impenal Government got no return on the 
£5,500,000, the greater the profit from the railway the smaller 
the grant-in-aid the Impenal Government had to find 
Indeed, so successful was the colony that m 1913 the grant- 
in-aid was given up When a colony no longer needs a grant- 
m-aid it “ can speak with its enemy m the gate ” and is 
no longer obliged to hsten with humility to the parental 
admonishments of the Colonial Office. A colony largely 
determines its own economic hfe when it is self-supporting. 
But it must have defence and loans, and hence cannot 
go too far. Three elements have gone to the making of 
the colony of Kenya. White settlers were attracted in to 
settle in the highlands after 1902, and they began expen- 
mcnting with cattle, coffee, wattle, maize, and, after 1906, 
sisal hemp The colony has also proved very suitable for flax 
cultivation, and sugar planting is being attempted. The 
second element is the native element Missionaries and 
native commissioners had tried the experiment of giving 
out oil seeds, potatoes, beans, and other seeds, with advice 
how to sow and reap, and a certain surplus for exchange has 
been created. Potatoes, for mstance, are exported to Aden. 
Maize grown by natives is also an article of export, and 
cotton growing is being started in the Kavirondo district 
The great problem has been to find profitable crops and to 
market them as there was no local basis such as palm oil, 
and the new growths such as coffee or sisal are mere 
experimental innovations The result is that the native 
can buy the scented soap, clothes, bicycles, and cigarettes 
which now form staple articles of the native trade Indeed, 
the prospects of trade in these regions rest on the development 
of “ wants ” by the natives ^ The third element is the Indian, 
who helped to build and man the railway, and who fills 
the subordmate clerical posts His great importance is that 
he is the intermediary of the native trade. With the friction 
between the Indians and the white settlers we have already 
dealt.® 


^ D O.T. Report, 1924, p 26. « The native is a good spender and when 
once he handles real money it does not take long for him to develop 
a taste for good quality m his purchases. I look for a very large increase 
in this trade dnrmg the next few years/' 

® See pp. 194'-6. 
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While the railwaj^ solved the worst problem of land 
transport, the sea transport was dependent for a long time 
on German lines. The German Government gave a subsidy 
of £90,000 a year to its ships frequenting East Africa. They 
also called at Mombasa, earned the exports and brought 
the imports, mainly from Germany. It was said that before 
1914 half the population of Mombasa was German. The 
link that bound this British colony to the outside world 
was, therefore, almost wholly foreign, but German shipping 
did provide an outlet for exports without which the colony 
could not have developed and without which the railway 
would have been of little value. In 1911 the Union Castle 
line decided to challenge the German line, even though it 
was supported by a subsidy. By 1914 the Mombasa trade 
was nearly five milhons sterling in value, the Uganda cotton 
alone was worth a million, and the harbour had become 
quite inadequate to deal with the traffic. Not merely has 
the slave trade been completely stopped, but native reserves 
are being dehmmated, and an educational system based 
chiefly on the missions is being inaugurated. 

The abolition of the status of slavery has been gradual. 
The Compan3'' were more or less bound by the conditions 
they found in the Zanzibar concession, where slavery was the 
basis of the economic system The\’ spent, however, no less 
than £3,500 in redeeming 1,400 fugitive slaves In 1890 
certain tribes were declared to be incapable of being held 
as slaves, and all children born after that date were bom 
free. After 1898 this was more stnctly enforced, the 
status of slavery was abohshed in 1907, and compensation 
was paid to the slaves till 1911 for the loss of the 
protection of their master. The Arabs have sufiered 
severely from these measures, as free labour is so difficult 
to obtain. Men taken from the low-lying districts 
round Victoria Nyanza suffer if taken to the highlands, 
and men recruited in the highlands suffer m the 
coastal belt. And, anyway, they do not want to work 
regularly. The question of native labour is another of the 
many acute controversies of this colony. The white settlers 
seem to thmk that the natives have too large reserves and 
too large a portion of lands suitable for white men They 
also desired compulsion to be brought to bear on the native 
to make him realize the joys and value of honest toil. 
Although 60 days compulsory labour a year on pubhc works 
was decreed in 1920 for unoccupied males it was decided in 
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1921 to define strictly the term “ works of a public nature ” 
for which compulsion might be applied^ Apart from 
the difficulty of transferring men from the highlands to the 
lowlands, and vice versa, the nomad tribes are of no use for 
agricultural work, the Masai are above it, and the agricultural 
tribes have all the employment they want at home. The 
settlers are afraid of importing Indian mdentured labour 
for fear of increasing the Indian element. Native labour 
exchanges are being instituted on the lines of Rhodesia, 
where they have proved very useful. 

The economic situation in Uganda is somewhat different. 
Its leading economic charactenstics may be summed up as 
cotton and roads. It has a very intelligent people in one 
part, the Baganda, who had attained to a high degree of 
civilization, and already had a good road system when the 
English amved. There were many troubles with various 
rehgious factions and tribal chiefs at first, but Sir Frederick 
Lugard pacified the country, and peace has been preserved 
since 1899. 

An experiment was tried by missionaries and officials of 
giving out cotton seed to the natives. They took to cotton- 
growing readily, the ubiquitous Indian collected the cotton 
Hnt, made advances to the natives, and provided many of 
the ginnenes The output is calculated to reach 100,000 bales 
of good quality cotton in 1924. The value of the export of 
cotton in 1923 was £1,935,000. Plantations of coffee and 
tobacco have also been established. The roads have been 
improved and made available for motors, so that if Kenya 
rests on the railway Uganda rests on motor traffic. There 
are only two quite short railway lines m the colony in addition 
to steamers on the various lakes ^ But the road system is a 
very fine one, and there is a boast that it is swept from end 
to end every Monday. The grant-in-aid was £95,000 m 
1894-5 It rose in 1899 to £339,000 Altogether the colony 
received up to 1914-15 £2,548,000 from the British Govern- 
ment in addition ® to loans for public works such as 
telegraphs and roads In 1914-15 the grant-in-aid was only 
£10,000, and in 1915-16 it ceased altogether Thus in twenty 
years a savage country became financially self-supporting. 

^ Cmd,f 1509. This was embodied an an Ordinance of 1922. Certain 
classes are exempt by admmistrative order from the obligation to manual 
labour, viz* headmen, teachers, hospital dressers, chief clerks, native clergy, 
and natives under contract 

® Manchester Guardian Commercial Supplement^ 15th May, 1924, p 686, 

® Admiralty Handbook, “ Uganda,*' 
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Even in ten and a half years after" the Bntish occupation 
Uganda was completely changed. “ Slavery, with all its 
attendant miseries, has been abolished m this part of Africa, 
and thence to the coast , the people have been released from 
a t3rrannous despotism which took no account of human 
life , and peace and contentment have been given to a 
much disturbed land Laws and regulaiioii" have been 
framed givmg equal justice to all ; courts of criminal and 
civil junsdiction have been established throughout the 
settled distncts ; the legitimate authonty of the kings 
and chiefs has been upheld, but a curb has been placed on 
the power they formerly had of tyrannizing over their 
subjects, and they are showing a remarkable readiness to 
imbibe Western ideas and rule their people according to 
our notions of eqmty and right. The cause of education has 
been fostered and is making rapid strides, communications 
have been extended and rendered easy and safe ; trade and 
commerce have been encouraged and are in process of 
development, and the foundations have been laid of a sound 
and permanent revenue.” ^ 

Ten years later Professor Sir W. Simpson spoke of the 
rapid development he had witnessed in Uganda.® 

" It was only a short time ago that the mhabitants were 
trying to exterminate one another in intertribal warfare 
and were subjects of slave traders, but now the Uganda 
railway stretched from ^Mombasa to the shores of the 
Victoria Nyanza, and throughout the country there were 
large cattle ranches and .sheep farms and the natives were 
raising large crops of maize and other things for exportation. 
There were also plantations of copra, cofiee, sisal, and wattle, 
and the immense undertaking of the Magadi soda works . - . 
Across the lake is the eastern Ih’ovince, the population, which 
was a naked one, was growing cotton in patches from half 
an acre to three acres, and was transporting it to ginnenes 
recently estabhshed, from which it was sent away to the 
Lancashire mills ” ® 

1 “ Present dav Administration in Uganda,” Hayes Sadler, Proceedings, 
1905, p 68, 

® Discussion, J.R, Soc Arts, 5th February, 1915, p 219. Cf p v. 

® British East Africa, Uganda, Egypt, and the Sudan are all so closely 
interconnected that it is interesting to find the same refashioning on the 
borders of Uganda m the Sudan with the same rapidity of change 

Lord Kitchener remade the Sudan in less than two years The Mahdi 
swept away everything . When Lord Kitchener had driven away his 
successor the Khalifa, he had a clean sheet to work on “He had nothing 
to destroy because everything stood m the hands of one mdmdual and 
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The opening up of Africa is the greatest miracle of our 
generation in the extraordinary rapidity of the trans- 
formation. In the words of a man who took a large part in 
this refashioning of the continent : “ The self-governing 
Domimons grew by slow stages from small mumcipahties 
to the status of united nations. In India and the Eastern 
colonies terntorial expansion was the slow increment of many 
decades. But in Africa it was not a matter of expansion from 
existing nuclei of administration, but of sudden creation and 
impro’n/ation . . . The perspective of history will perhaps 
show more clearly the magnitude of that task and the 
opportunity it gave for imtiative, almost unprecedented in 
the annals of the Empire It was for these pioneers to cope 
with the internal slave trade, the very existence of which was 
hardly known m England, to devise their own laws, to set 
up their courts of justice, to deal with foreign aggression, to 
create an adnunistration and bnng order out of chaos. 
The funds at their disposal were wholly inadequate, the staff 
poorly paid, painfully insufficient, and recruited somewhat 
at haphazard, whether for chartered companies or for 
Crown dependencies. The areas to be controlled were most 
of them many times the size of England, with nopulations 
numbered m milhons, seething with internal stnfc, and 
wholly without roads or means of communication.” ^ 

this individual had vanished He therefore set to work. He neglected 
nothing, he dealt with every conceivable subject, and how he succeeded 
in eighteen months time m giving to the Sudan a thorough and complete 
organization is impossible to understand. Land settlement, land tenure, 
inheritance, registration, irrigation, mining regulations, markets, law, and 
procedure were all settled on a thorough and businesslike basis The 
codes of civil and criminal law and procedure seem alone sufficient to have 
absorbed all his time and yet they are but a tithe of all he did.” 
Decle, “ The Development of our British African Empire,” Proceedings, 
July, 1905-6, p. 335 

^ The Dual Mandate, p. 607. 
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The Tropics axe faced to-day by many of the economic 
problems that Lnropo had to face m between the thirteenth 
and nmcieenih ccntirii.', viz the abolition of feudahsm, 
personal subjection, and the transition from a natural to a 
money economy. There is the same between the 

usurer and the peasant in India that was encountered in 
Germany and Russia in the past century, and the same 
problem of the excessive subdivision or morcellement of the 
land that we know in France, Western Germany, Ireland, 
and the Empire of the Czars. 

The sanitary reforms which did so much to increase the 
well-being, efficiency, and numbers of the population in 
England and Europe in the late eighteenth and nineteenth 
centunes find their parallel in the sanitary reforms in India 
after 1866 and the health movement in the Tropics in the 
twentieth century What is the duel between the great 
plantation and the small native holding but a reproduction 
of the duel between high farming and the scattered strips 
of the peasant which went on m England from the fifteenth 
to the nineteenth centurj'’ ’ It does not follow, however, 
that the Tropics will necessarily evolve along European 
hnes Both religion and racial tendencies are at present 
incalculable factors But a study of the economic develop- 
ment of England and Western Europe does give an under- 
standing of the present problems which confront adminis- 
trators in the Tropics. Therem lies part of the value of 
Economic History When one looks back in Enghsh history 
and sees how avilized persons must have regarded us about 
1,900 years ago one need not despair of the Tropics. 

One has only to picture a centurion of Ancient Rome 
camped in the South of England or by the banks of 
the Thames writing home to his mother and desenbing 
the terrible features of this out-of-the-way island to 
realize that the Tropics appear to us now, much as Sussex 
or the Thames Valley must have appeared to a Roman 
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lcgi«nar\ He would' write of the dense forest, of the 
ague, of the want of decent food, and he would complain 
of the absence of wine and the atrociousness of the cooldng. 
He would talk of the fogs and the rheumatism, of the terrible 
greyness and the ram and the mortahty among his men. 
He would wonder why anyone wished to take or keep such 
a melancholy god-forsaken place. It is true the heathen 
Briton had the benefit of law and order when you could 
get at him, but he was an evasive treacherous person who did 
not appreciate law and order at their proper worth. Com- 
munications were shocking — ever}'- road had to be made. 
Above all there was a pestiferous female firebrand called 
Boadicea, but she had had one flogging and would be dealt 
with more drastically if she gave more trouble She had had 
a Roman education, too, which showed what a mistake it 
was to educate these savages, especially women. The 
pnests, called Druids, mdulged in human sacrifices, which, 
of course, must be stopped. But how he sighed for a bit of 
Itahan sunshine in these dark forests, how he longed for the 
blue sea of Naples instead of these horrible moaning, green- 
grey, yeasting waves, and how he yearned for a little sensible 
conversation instead of contact with woad-painted or skin- 
clad pagans 

And yet England to-day is the great civilizer, the bringer 
of law and order, as was Ancient Rome. Perhaps some part 
of the Tropics may occupy in the future the place that 
England holds to-day. 

Nevertheless, whatever the far future may hold, the 
twentieth centurj’ from the economic point of view should 
belong to the Tropical colonies with their enormous 
potentialities now made available by scientific discoveries 
and railways. As far as Great Bntain is concerned she has 
been mainly preoccupied durmg the nineteenth century 
with the 'development of the self-governing colonies and 
India. But it seems inevitable that, m the twentieth 
century, the Tropical Colonies will constitute one of the 
chief regions of the supply of food and raw materials and 
will prove to be some of the most valuable markets of 
the world. 

As one looks back over the past century and a half of 
Bntain’s work in the Tropics and Sub-Tropics it is 
interesting to see how the commercial interest has given 
way to the recognition of the importance of the native 
interest. Beginning with the idea of keeping the peace in 
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order to carry on trade, there has been gradually developed 
the sense of imperial responsibility for the indigenous 
inhabitants of these British lands. The result has been that 
millions of Asiatics and Afncans in all stages of evolution 
have been assisted through the disasters of storm, famine, 
and disease Their material welfare is being stimulated 

throng? r 1-^ and railways, and they are being guided 

either . ■ j i ir chiefs, their own representatives, or 
British officials to a more secure and varied existence, in 
which the worst of the physical obstacles arrayed against 
them have been overcome by Bntish engineers. 

It IS interesting, too, to trace how the capital for the 
development of these countries has been largely provided by 
the British people, while British traders and planters have 
helped to create the prosperity m the finances without 
which the series of public works could not have been under- 
taken. 

And, again, it is interesting to see how the financial and 
]omt stock interest in its turn has given way to Govern- 
ment loans, most of which are devoted to economic purposes ; 
that is to say, there was the same transition from the 
Company to the Colonial Treasury as there was from the 
morcliani to the official The Tropics cannot do without 
the trader, the investor, and the economic pioneer, but 
these no longer decide the policj^ They are merely leading 
and important interests. The extension of the econonoic 
functions of Colonial Governments is not the least remarkable 
part of the history of the British Tropics. 

While it will always be a matter of controversy 
ivhether a Government can perform economic services as 
satisfactorily as private persons, there can be little doubt 
as to the importance of the Government as the protector of 
native peoples. The demands of the world for the great 
tropical staples have indissolubly hnked up the temperate 
regions and the Tropics, and the Tropics have become part 
of a world economy which needs ever increasing supplies 
of raw materials and food and which is ever looking for new 
markets for manufacturers. As the shock-absorbers between 
this world-desire for produce and sale and the primitive 
races stand the British Colonial Governments. 

The underlying romance of the new British Tropical 
Empire, created in the last century and a half, consists in 
the fact that it was so largely the outcome of adventures 
by individual men or joint stock companies in which the 
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Victorians even ■sui^assed the effort of the great 
Elizabethans. The interaction of modem commerce, 
engmeenng and administration has caused the little 
manufactunng town-studded island in the grey northern 
seas to become the centre of a great agricultural, continental, 
and island Empire in the lands of the sun — an “ Empire 
in trust ” for its own inhabitants. Great Britain, and the 
world. 
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BRITISH 


Area, square miles 
Population 
Imports, ;^000 
E-^ports, /OOO 
Total Trade, ^£000 


British 
Empire. 
13,357,672 
449,349,000 
2,043,959 
1,883 366 
3,927,325 


1921-22. 

United 
Kingdom 
'excluding 
Irish F.S.). 

94,633 

44,200,000 

1,098,016 

885,901 

1,983,917 


1 This table has been drawn iin hr Brown, B Sc Tcon \ 

The figures are intended espcciadi lo ilhi^trato the o/d^.r of *>i/-e 
not obtainable in the present ^ta,Te ot oi r an . iPlor'nat 

are not sinctly accurate . they are composed of items taken from 
figures are not available, while the areas of others ha\ e changed 




Area, 

Population. 



Sq. miles 

1901. 

1911. 

I. 

Canada . 

3,729,665 

5,371,315 

7,206,643 

2. 

Australia 

2,974,581 

3,773,801 
150,000 ^ 

4,455,005 

100,000 

3. 

Umon of South Africa 

473,089 

f 1,1 16, SOS’" 

1 4,059,018" 

I 

1,276,242 

4,697,152 




15,175,824* 

5,973,394 

4. 

New Zealand . 

104,751 

772,719 

1,008,468 




43,143 

49,844 

5. 

Rhodesia, Southern 

148,575 

503,065 

771,077 


Northern 

Together 

291,000 

439,575 

746,000 

1,249,065 

822,482 

1,593,676 

6. 

Ireland, area of Free State 
area of N. Ireland 
Together 

27,129 

5,457 

32,586 

3,221,823 

1,236,952 

4,458,775 

3,139,688 

1,250,531 

4,390,219 

7. 

Newfoundland 

42,734 

217,037 

238,670 

8. 

Labrador .... 

120,000 

3,947 

3,949 



EMPIRE 1 


Rest of 
Empire. 
13 263 039 
405, 000 

945,943 
997,465 
1,943,408 


British. 

Empire. 

11,447,954 

419,401,371 

1,183,052 

1,078,238 

2,261,290 


1910-11. 

United 
Kingdom 
(mcluding 
S. Ireland). 

121,391 

45,365,599 

743,546 

614,027 

1,357,573 


Rest of 
Empire. 
11,326,563 
374,035,772 
439,506 
464,211 
903,717 


of the Statistical Department of the London School of Economics, 
and trend of moment in the British Tropics, Stiict accuracy is 
Accordingly the M«ru cs given for the British Empire as a whole 
the nearest avadabJe year, and there are some colonies for which 
between the dates for which population and trade figures are given. 


Population. 

1921. 

8,788,483 

5,436,794 

59,000 

1,519,488 

5,409,092 

6,982,580 

1,218,913 

52,751 

807.000 

931.000 

1.738.000 

3.222.000 1 

1.272.000 - 

4.494.000 J 

259,259 

3,774 


Remarks and Notes, 


Area includes 3,603,336 land and 126,329 water. 

WTiite population only 

Aboriginal population, roughly estimated. 

Wliite or European only 'i *Owing to the Boer War, 

Native, mixed and xVsiatic only (of census postponed to 
which Asiatic about 3 per cent )J 1904. 

Total population 


Excluding ilaoris and half-castes living as ]\laons, as well as all 
re'^idents of Cook I^^lands, Niue, and West Samoa 


Maoris and half-castes living as ^laoris. 

Partly estimatca The white 1901. 

population is as follows 1 1 ,032 

1911. 

23,582 

1921. 

33,620 

Partly estimated. 

300 (say) 
11,332 

1,434 

25,016 

3,500 

37,120 

Official estimates of population 

at middle of year for 1921. 
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9, India, total . 

British India 
Native States 

10. Ceylon . . , . 

1 1. Federated Malay States 

12. Unfederated Malay States 

13. Straits Settlements 

14. British North Borneo 

15. Sarawak 

16. Papua 

17. Hong- Kong 

IS. East Africa — 

Zanzibar Protectorate 
Uganda Protectorate 

E.A. Protectorate (Kenya). 
Tanganyika Territory (Ger- 
man E.A. mandated) 


19. 

Nyasaland Protectorate . 

20. 

Sudan 

21 

Somaliland Protectorate 

22. 

Swaziland 

23. 

Basutoland 

24 

Nigeria — 

Southern 

Northern 

25. 

Gold Coast 

26. 

Sierra Leone 

27. 

Gambia 

2S. 

British West Indies 

29. 

Bermuda 

30. 

British Honduras 

31. 

British Guiana 

32. 

Iraq (mandated) 


Area 

Population 

Sq. miles. 

1901. 

1911. 

1,805,332 

1,094,300 

711,032 

294,361,056 

231,259,098 

63,101,958 

315,156,396 

243,933,178 

71,223,218 

25,481 

3,565,954 

4,106,350 

27,506 

678,595 

1,036,999 

15,605 

— 

899,968 

1,600 

582,009 

722,075 

31,106 

104,527 

208,183 

42,000 

— 

— 

90,540 

350,000 

380,000 

404 

386,159 

456,739 

1,020 

121,437 

3,500,000 

197,199 

2,843,325 

247,600 

4,000,000 

2,402,863 

384,000 

— 

10,000,000 

39,315 

706,000 

970,430 

1,014,400 


— 

68,000 

153,000 

344,323 

6,536 

85,491* 

99,959 

11,716 

348,848* 

404,507 

79,880 

256,200 

4,444,393 
9,161, 700 1 

7,857,983 

9,269,000 

80,235 

1,486,433 

1,501,793 

24,908 

1,024,178 

1,403,132 

3,619 

90,354 

146,101 

12,227 

1,577,644 

1,688,609 

19 

17,S35 

18,994 

8,598 

37,479 

40,458 

89,480 

293,958 

296,041 

143,250 

— 

— 



Population. 

1921. 
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Remarks and Notes. 


Area and -r ■ 'r' of British India and native states, the 1921 
area is aoouc 52,000 square miles gi eater than that stated in 
earlier reports, due probably to extension of territory or more 
exact mensuration 

4,497,854 

1,324,890 

1,123,264 

883,769 Includes Singapore, Penang, and Malacca also Labnan. 

257,804 ‘ Figures do not include Brunei, area about 4,000 sq. m,, population 

25,454 (1921). 

— Area estimated. There has been no census ; population estimated 

at 500,000 in 1913, and 600,000 in 1921. 

275,000 No census ever taken , figures of population are estimates. 

625,166 Including the new territories 


318,942,4801 
247,003,293 I 
71,939,187] 


Not stated, 1911 figure is the result of census of 1910. 

132,312 (end 1922) Area includes 16,377 square miles of inland water , the popula* 
tion figure given for 1901 is an estimate for 1903. 

2.376.000 The population figure given for 1901 is an estimate for 1903 , the 

census figuie for 1911 refers only to “administered provinces 

4.107.000 Area and 1911 population estimated; 1921 

population omits provinces now under 1 U . n . r’l' ru ir (':. 
1,188,000* * 1922. 


3,071,608 


Population “cannot be stated “ before 1923, when it was 
estimated as 5,912,402, 


133,563 1 
498,781 J 


* Owing to Boer War, census postponed to 1904 . 


8,371,459 Colony and protectorate. Camercons 31,150 square miles. 
10,259,983 Protectorate f Population given for 1901 based on estimates 
for 1904. 

2,078,043 

1,541,311 

210,530 

1,727,041 

20,127 

45,317 


297,691 Excludes about 10,000 aborigines. 

2,849,282$ i 1920. 
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Includes Bullion and Specie. 


Trade (to nearest 



Imports 

1901. 

Exports 

Total 

1. Canada — 

39,126ii 

40,S74a 

79,500(1 

43,633& 

43,5046 

87,1375 

2. Australia 

42,434 

49,696 

92,130 

3. Union of South Africa (so far as available in 

19011 (excluding specie in 1921 : small, 

m any case, in that year) 

34,180 

12,940 

47,120 

4. New Zealand ...... 

11,818 

12,881 

24,699 

5. Rhodesia, for 1901 mostly included in figures 

for Union of South Africa — Southern 

1,443 

— 

— 

Northern 

— 

— 

— 

6. Ireland. No figures for 1901 It is hardly 

possible to give separate trade figures 
for N. and S. Ireland . 

— 

— 

— 

7. Newfoundland ...... 

1,536 

1,718 

3,254 

8. India (British) .... by sea 

72,921 

90,911 

163,832 

(this line excludes bullion and specie) by land 

4,600 

4,017 

8,617 

9. Ceylon 

7,508 

5,994 

13,502 

10. Federated Malay States (excluding bullion) 

- 

— 

— 

11. Unfederated Malay States . . . . 

— 

— 

— 

12. Straits Settlements ..... 

29,921 

25,650 

55,571 

13. British North Borneo .... 

— 

— 

— 

14, Sarawak ..... 


— 

— 

1 ^ T>o o i 1 900-1 , etc, 

15 Papua .... 1 1901-2, etc. 

72 

50 

122 

71 

68 

139 

16, Hong-Kong . . . . .No custom house. 

therefore no returns 

17. Zanzibar . . . • , • 

1,197 

1,169 

2,366 

18, Uganda . . . . . 

63 

32 

95 

19. Kenya ....... 

421 

96 

517 

20. Tanganyika (excluding bullion) , 

— 

— 

— 

21, Nyasaland 

138 

22 

160 


* Thousand dollars, year ending March, 1921. 
t Thousand dollars, year ending March, 1922. 
} Thousand rupe^ in 1921. 

§ Calendar year, 1921. 







£000, unless otherwise stated, when to nearest $000, R. 000, etc,). 



1911. 



1921. 


Imports 

Exports 

Total 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 

114,971^; 

64,815c 

179,786c 

1,210,428* 

1,240,159* 

2,450,587* 

J42,251d 

80,831iZ 

223,082^2 

753,927t 

747,804t 

l,501,731t 

66,967 

79,482 

146 449 i (1920-1) 163,802 

14(5,443 103,066 

132,159 

127,846 

295,961 

230,912 

38,035 

57,308 

95,343 

57,800 

74,354 

132,154 

19,546 

19,028 

38,574 

42,942 

44,829 

87,771 

2,975 

3,098 

6,073 

3,879t 

4,628t 

8,507t 

169 

128 

297 

500 

616 

1,116 

67,610 

65,071 

132,681 

118,971 

129,621 

248,592 

2,751 

2,462 

5,231 

( (1920-1) 5,962 
\ (1921-2) 3,743 

4,629 

4,004 

10,591 

7,747 

131,684 

158,909 

290,593 

3,81,89,87? 

2 93,81 49t 

6,75,71,36? 

6,233 

5,274 

11,507 

16,02,20? 

15,18,78? 

31,20,98? 

10,960 

12,135 

23,095 

26,20,56? 

25,66,00? 

51,86,56? 

— 

— 

— 

12,007 

15,745 

27,752 

46,437 

39,887 

86,324 

68,126 

58,025 

126,151 

— 

— 

— 

901 

924 

1,825 

203 

117 

320 

1,547 

2,555 

4,102 

235 

100 

335 

485§ 

mi 

6S8§ 

No custom house, therefore no returns. 

81,942 

85,673 

167,615 

1,180 

1,193 

2,373 

2,149 

2,165 

4,314 

625 

393 

1,018 

Included in Kenya, 1,206 

— 

1,330 

1,107 

2,437 

6,912 

5,061 

11,973 


— 


1,386 

1,442 

2,828 

291 

232 

523 

638 

416 

1,054 


a Year ending June, 1901 
b Year ending June, 1902. 
c Year ending March, 1911 
d Year ending March, 1912. 
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Trade (to nearesi 
1901. 


Imports 

Exports 

Total 

1. Canada — 

39,126a 

40,374a 

79,500a 

43,6336 

43,5046 

87,1376 

2. Australia 

42,434 

49,696 

92,130 

3. Union of South. Africa (so far as available in 

1901) (excluding specie m 1921 : small, 

in any case, in that year) 

34,180 

12,940 

47,120 

4. New Zealand .... 

11,818 

12,881 

24,699 

5. Rhodesia, for 1901 mostly included in figures 

for Union of South Africa — Southern 

1,443 

— 

— 

Northern 

— 

— 

— 

6. Ireland. No figures for 1901. It is hardly 
possible to give separate trade figures 

for N and S Ireland 

— 

— 


7. Newfoundland 

1,536 

1,718 

3,254 

8. India (British) .... by sea 

72,921 

90,911 

163,832 

(this line excludes bullion and specie) by land 

4,600 

4,017 

8,617 

9. Ceylon ... ... 

7,508 

5,994 

13,502 

10. Federated Malay States (excluding bullion) . 

- 

— 

— 

U. Unfederated Malay States .... 

— 

— 

— 

12, Straits Settlements ..... 

29,921 

25,650 

55,571 

13. British North Borneo .... 

— 

— 

— 

14. Sarawak ... ... 

— 

— 

— 

15. Papua .... 

72 

50 

122 

71 

68 

139 

16. Hong-Kong No custom house 

therefore no returns. 

17. Zanzibar ....... 

1,197 

1,169 

2,366 

18. Uganda . ' . 

63 

32 

95 

19. Kenya 

421 

96 

517 

20. Tanganyika (excluding bullion) . 

— 

— 

— 

21. Nyasaland 

138 

22 

160 


* Thousand doUars^ year ending March, 1921. 
t Thousand dollars, year ending March, 1922 
J Thousand rupees m 1921. 

I Calendar year, 1921. 
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1911. 



1921. 


Imports 

Exports 

Total 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 

114, 971c 
142, 25U 

64,815c 

80,83U 

179,786c 

223,082i 

1,210,428* 
753,927 1 

1,240,159* 

747,804t 

2,450,587* 
1,501,731 t 

66,967 

79,482 

lACiiQ ((1920-1) 163,802 
146,449 [i921_2) 103,066 

132,159 

127,846 

295,961 

230,912 

38,035 

57,308 

95,343 

57,800 

74,354 

132,154 

19,546 

19,028 

38,574 

42,942 

44,829 

87,771 

2,975 

169 

3,098 

128 

6,073 

297 

3,879t 

500 

4,628t 

616 

8,507t 

1,116 

67,610 

65,071 

132,681 

118,971 

129,621 

248,592 

2,751 

2,462 

5,231 

f (1920-1) 5,962 
( (1921-2) 3,743 

4,629 

4,004 

10,591 

7,747 

131,684 

6,233 

158,909 

5,274 

290,593 

11,507 

3,81, 89, 87^ 
16,02,204: 

2,93,81,494: 

15,18,784: 

6,75,71,364: 

31,20,984: 

10,960 

12,135 

23,095 

26,20,564: 

25,66,004: 

51,86,564: 

— 

— 

— 

12,007 

15,745 

27,752 

— 

— 

— 


— 


46,437 

39,887 

86,324 

68,126 

58,025 

126,151 

— 

— 

— 

901 

924 

1,825 

203 

235 

117 

100 

320 

335 

1,547 

485§ 

2,555 

173§ 

4,102 

658§ 

No custom house, therefore no returns 

81,942 

85,673 

167,615 

1,180 

1,193 

2,373 

2,149 

2,165 

4,314 

625 

393 

1,018 

Included in Kenya. 1 ,206 

— 

1,330 

1,107 

2,437 

6,912 

5,061 

11,973 



> — 

— 

1,386 

1,442 

2,828 

291 

232 

523 

638 

416 

1,054 


a Year ending June, 1901 
h Year ending June, 1902. 
c Year ending March, 1911. 
d Year ending March, 1912. 
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APPENDIX 


Includes Bullion and Specie, Trade (to nearest 

1901. 




Imports 

Exports 

Total 

22. 

Sudan 


Not stated. 


23. 

Somaliland ...... 

355 

349 

704 

24. 

25. 

Swaziland | 

[ Included in the Union of S. Africa 
Basutoland ) 



26. 

Nigeria ..... 

2,242 

2,236 

4,478 

27. 

Gold Coast . . . • 

1,795 

560 

2,355 

28. 

Sierra Leone ... . . 

548 

304 

852 

29. 

Gambia .... . . 

^ 253 

234 

487 

30, 

British West Indies (where financial year ends 
June, average of two years taken) . 

6,878 

6,314 

13,192 

31. 

Bermuda 

770 

98 

868 

32. 

British Honduras (where financial year ends 
June, average of two years taken) . 

253 

286 

539 

33. 

British Guiana ...... 

1,297 

1,716 

3,013 

Hong-Kong Shipping, 

Entrances 

Clearances 

1900. 

7,022 

? 

000 tons. 
1910, 
11,604 
11,557 

1922. 

14,910 

14,922 


Junks not included 1900, ^ other dates. 
Junks in 1910, IJ million tons. 


£B in 1921. 





£ 000 , unless otherwise stated, when to nearest |000, R 000, etc ) 
1911. 1921. 


Imports 

Exports 

Total 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 

2,628 

1,562 

4,190 

5,806* 

2,057* 

7,863* 

267 

240 

507 

379t 

204 1 

583t 


6,567 

6,228 

12,795 

10,769 

8,028 

18,797 

3,784 

3,792 

7,576 

7,661 

6,942 

14,603 

1,267 

1,300 

2,567 

1,770 

1,664 

3,434 

807 

682 

1,489 

924 

793 

1,717 

11,234 

9,959 

21,193 

20,980 

14,357 

35,337 

546 

134 

680 

1,340 

225 

1,565 

593 

552 

1,145 

948 

832 

1,780 

1,665 

2,084 

3,749 

3,488 

3,639 

7.127 


t 1922. 
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Abyssinia, 39 , slaves from, 171. 

Accra, 228. 

Adelaide, 16. 

Aden, 80. 

Afghan invasions of India, 271. 

Afghanistan, 39, 332. 

Africa see East, West, and South 
Africa, Asiatic emigrants to, 187-92 ; 
British Central, 7, 104 , effect of 
malaria on, 252 , and railways, 17, 
145 ; England's work in, 508 , and 
expansion in, 11, 24, 78-9, 100, 
French in, 16 , German expansion 
in, 16, 109 , government railways in, 
148 ; investment of capital in][ 39 , 
motor transport in, 146 , native of 
as a worker, 161, 176 , penetration 
of, 83 , private enterprise in tropical, 
150 , and raw cotton, 102 , in 

relation to India, 73 , roads in, 146 ; 
scramble for, 16, 24, 82 ; and 
slavery, 26 , see also slavery , 
slave trade external, 72-3, 161 , 
internal, 160-1, 165, 168, 170, 173 , 
transport in, 139, tropical medicine 
applied to, 258 

African Lakes Company, 82, 127, 170 ; 
land owned by, 205. 

Aga Khan quoted, 431-2 

Agra, 269 , canal, 374 , famine in, 
353, tenancy acts in, 413. 

Agricultural chemistry, 236 , educa- 
tion, 59, 204 , 223-4 , engineering, 
236, 246, 430 , machinery, 37. 

Agriculture in Bengal see Bengal , 
in British Empire, 7, 42 , capital in, 
224 , and co-operative credit, 224, 
417-21 , departments of, 128-9, 
233-7, 424-5, 428 , demonstration 
farms, 227 , efFect of literary educa- 
tion on, 238 , and fragmentation, 
231, 432-3 , government assistance 
to, 224-31 ; government policy with 
regard to, 205-6, 227-8 , importance 
of in Tropics, 204 , in India, 396- 
435 ; see also India ; and land 
tenures, 205 f ., methods of, difficulties 
of introducing improvements, 229 , 
and intensive cultivation, 231 , mixed 


gardens, 213, shiftmg cultivation, 

212, 229. 

Agriculture peasant, 163—4, 204-5, 

213, 216, 218; ad\antages of, 219, 
222 , Sir H. Clifford on, 222 , and 
exchange cultures, 213 , and 
guarantee of prices, 228 , provision 
of seed for, 227, 426-30 , m West 
Indies, 216, 229-30. 

Agriculture on plantations. 204, 217-19, 

220 . 

Agriculture, scientific, 20, 56, 160, 221, 
231-7 , financial gain from, 235-7 , in 
India, 424-31 ; in South Africa, 7 ; 
in West Indies, 128-9. 

Agriculture, tropical, and slavery, 159 ; 

specialization of, 216 
Ahmedabad, 447, 

Airships, 43 w. 

Akbar, 249, 319, 324, 436-7. 

Albany settlement, 92. 

Alberta, coal in, 8. 

AlbuqueroT'O, 169. 

Ah.ruige <'L )ier\ 1 13. 

Algeria 109, 152 3 179 n, 

Allahabad, 324 
Alleghany mountains, 9 n 
Alsace, 16 
Amarkantah, 212. 

Amboyna, 215 

American Civil War, economic re- 
actions of, 86, 218, 315-16, 440. 
Amritsar, 331 
Anthropology, 158 
Antigua, 237, 243 
Antilles, French, 9. 

Antwerp, 68 
Arabia, 39, 81, 161, 446. 

Arabs as slave traders, 168 ; and 
spices, 214 , m Tanganyika, 60 ; in 
West Africa, 61. 

Archangel, 68. 

Areca nut industry, 235. 

Argentina, 41 , loans to, 37, 39 ». ; 

wheat from, 36 , wool from, 36. 
Arkwright, 293. 

Armada, 45. 

Arnold, Sir E. quoted, 324, 335. 
Asbestos, 103 
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Ashanti, 78, 168 

Asia, "V = *r 16. 

Asiatic <':,•> ' ■ < , 189-92 

see Indians , India, labourers of, 
Chine -0 T?T)a* 

Asiatic ‘■‘•ni" d *- 10 ’' cSO , supervision of, 
101, 185, 

Asiatics, numbers of, in S. Afnca, 190. 

Asiento contract, 73. 

Assam, 53 , acquisition of, 79, 303 , 
coal in, 447 , com in, 249 n, , 
collection of revenue in, cowries, 
249 , cultivated areas, increase of, 
411-12 , devastated condition of, 
before British occupation, 272 , 
difficulty of reaching, 323 n,, 324, 
effect of abolishing slavery in, 175 , 
hookworm in, 256 , and imported 
labourers, 182, 184, 290, 412 , rain- 
fall of, 368 , slavery in, 272 , and tea 
planting, 14, 21, 84, 125, 209, 221 , 
start of tea planting, 232, 307 , see 
also tea , Zemmdari tenures in, 399. 

Assam Tea Company, 307. 

Australia, 7 , and Agricultural Land 
Company, 92 , area of, 6 and 

Appendix, 

50, 188, 201 iJ ^ ^ - of, 

47 , Chinese in, 182, 188 n, j and 
cold storage, 19 , convicts m, 15, 
91-2, 262 ; cost of, 95 , Crown 
lands given to, 97 ; dairy products 
of, 19 , economic character of, 32 , 
expansion of, 14 , federation of, 15, 
23, 201 , fou^da^.or of, 79, 91, 92 , 
and Freiich, 78 , golc in, 8, 136, 
Indian labourers in, 182, 188 n , 
and Industrial Revolution in Eng- 
land, 14 ; investment in, 21 , labour 
party of, 8 , loans to, 22, 38 , and 
Papua, 34, 45 , penetration of 13 , 
population of, see Appendix , pro- 
tection in, 8 , railways m, 13 , and 
Roman Empire, 112 / settlement of, 
11, 12, 91-2, by cha,rtcred com- 
panies, 262 , systematic settlement 
of, 101 , sheep m, 12 , and 
shipping, 18 ; trade of with India, 
35, 389, and Appendix : tropical, 
32 , and United States, 35 , and 
wheat export, 35 , wheat pool in, 
41 : wool in, 7, 28 , wool customers 
of, 36 ; wool pool, 41. 

Austria, enclosures m, 433. 

Baden Powell quoted, 104 , on land 
revenue of British India, 411. 

Baganda, 194, 506. 

Bagdad railway, 81, 

Bahamas, 77. 

Bahawalpur, imgation in, 381. 


Baines quoted, 239, 334. 

Bakargan], 404 

Baluchistan, coal in, 447 , population, 
427 

Bananas, 59 , cultivation of in 
Jamaica, 130 w. , trade in, 129, 130. 

Banda, 215. 

Bangalore, 258. 

Bangkok, 472. 

Banking and colonial loans, 22 , and 
crop movements, 21 , importance of 
re development, 17 , in 
Jrc 462 5 , and railways, 21 , 
Bantus, 12, 163 , Baro Kano Ime, 
150 , Barbados, 36 n,, 77 ; nee 
imports of, 89 n, 

Barth, 489 

Basutoland, 48, 51, 58, 163. 

Bauchi, 61, 494. 

Bechuanaland, 48, 51, 58, 163 , hut 
tax in, 245. 

Beira railway, 111, 148. 

Behar . see Bihar. 

Belgium and colonial preference, 35 n. 

Bell quoted, 343 

Bencoolen, 73, 469. 

Bengal, 78 ; cadastral survey of, 406, 
497 , Capital, English invest^ in, 
273 ; Census in, 322 ; Cesses in, 
405 , Climate of, 265 , 268, 269 
Coal in, 243, 335, 446, 447 , Corn- 
wallis settlement in, 403, 412 ; 
Competition for land in, 412, 413 , 
Cotton manufacture in, 438 , 
Cultivators of, 7 , See Ryots. 
Dacoity in, 273 , Diwani of, 10, 76, 
298 , East, emigration from, 290 , 
East India Company’s Agents in, 
305 , Engineering in, 443 ; 
Europeans m, 268, 306 , Famines 
in, 214 n,, 353 , Ucokwo-m in, 2v56 , 
Housing cunenor.-s, 4-45 , Immi- 
grants into, 290, 291, 445 ; Im- 
portance of, 268 , Internal tariffs in, 
311, Indigo in, 294 , 308, see 
Indigo , Iron and steel works in, 
243, 444 , Iron and Steel Co., 448 , 
Jute manufacture in, 444, 445 , 
value of trade, 445 , Land tenures 
m, 205, 207 , Land revenue of, 10, 
122 , in Akbar's time, 401 , in 
eighteenth century, 402-3 , figures 
of 406 w, , Monsoon, 277 , Mortality 
from wild beasts, 271 ; Occupancy 
tenures, 4 13, Permanent settlement 
in, 301, 305-6, 401, 403-6, 412, 
Pirates in, 268, 272 , Plassey, 268 , 
Population density of, 268 , 

Portuguese in, 268 , Railway con- 
struction m, 343 : Rainfall of, 
278 n, , Rents in, 406, 412 , Revenue 



farming in, 401-2 , Rice export of, 
125 , 309 , Production of, 234 , 

Ryots, indebtedness of, 415 , Silk 
goods, production of, 293, 437 , 
Silk nurseries, 429 , Slavery m, 
172 , Tenancy Acts, 406, 413 , 
Tenants in, 412, 413 , Waste lands 
in, 275, 402 , Zemindars of, 402-6, 
412. 

Benin, 168 

Bentmck, 303, 32Aa 

Berar, increase of cultivation in, 411. 

Bermuda, 77 

Bernier, 269, 294, 401, 437, 438. 

Bessemer, 17 

Beveridge, H., quoted, 404. 

Bihar, cadastral survey of, 406-7 , 
coal in, 447 , emigrants from, 187 , 
famine in, 353, 360 , Bihar and 
Orissa, density of population, 268 , 
diwani of, 299 , permanent settle- 
ment in, 401 , rainfall of, 368 , 
serfs in, 291 , size of, 263 , size of 
agricultural holdings in, 421 %. 

Bikaner, coal in, 447 , irrigation m, 
381 

Blake, Sir H. A , on Ceylon, 235. 

Blantyre Co , 205. 

Boadicea, 510 

Board of Trade and slavery, 83 n, 

Boers, 45, 48 , migration of, 12, 163 , 
war with, 41, 48 , compensation 
after, 98 , introduction of Chinese 
after, 196 , position of Indians after, 
191 

Bombay, 11> 16, 36, 65, 75, and 
American Civil War, 316 w , 446 , 
area cultivated, increase of, 411 , 
Back Bay, 316 r , co-operative 
societies in, 418-21 , and Cotton 
duties, 388 , cotton manufacture m, 
242, 310, 316, 318, 388, 443, 446 , 
O-iq-'i of ‘•-rrds 'or 291, mi/r 
01 , 446, spinning and '\ 0 ci\ -ij: 
factories, 446 , cotton market in, 
326, 428 , cotton mills, bad con- 
ditions in, 458 , capital in, 446 , 
cotton piece goods, destination ’oi, 
446 , cotton, raw, exoorts and supply 
of, 316, 328 446 , Electrical power 
supply of, 447, 457 : engineering in, 
443 , Europeans in (1828), 306 , 
expenditure on mariiagcs, 284 w , 
famines in, 353 n , 362 n , 364 , 
foundation of, 292 , geographical 
features of, 267 , hsnd weavers in, 
453-4 , housing conditions in, 447 , 
immigrants, 290 , industrial develop- 
ment in, 446 , and Napoleon, 303 n , 
Presidency constituted, 303 , 
government aid to industries, 457 , 


size of, 263 , subordinated to 
Bengal, 299 , Land, restriction on 
alienation of, 417 ; revenue settle- 
ment, 303, 408 , tenures m, 400, 
408 , port of, 320 , Railways, effect 
of, on, 324, 328 , lines of, 339 , 
workshops, 242 , Ryots, indebted- 
ness of, 415 , ryotwari villages of, 
400, 408 , telephone communica- 
tion with Calcutta, 336 , traders of, 
274 see Parsees , Wages, agri- 
cultural, 466 n , working class 
budgets in, 284 n 

Bonn quoted, 155 « 

Bordeaux, 68. 

Botanical Gardens, 232-3. 

Botany Bay, 12. 

Bounties, 10 see Sugar. 

Biahmap i-^rp 267. 

Branmiiis, 282, 285. 

Brazil, 36 n , coffee from, 390 ; 
rubber from, 85, 22 , rubber seeds 
from, 232 , slavery m, 162. 

Bright, John, 131. 

British Central African Co , 205 n. 

British Central African Protectorate, 
82 n, see Nyasaland 

British Columbia, 7, 23, 78, 81 : and 
Asiatic jrv r!crr-:t«: 50, 188, 189; 
exclusion of by, 200-1 ; 

and Canadian Pacific Railway, 200 , 
as Crown Colony, 200 , Chinese in, 
182, 197, 200, and 15 , 

gold in, 136, 200 , ' u - j 182, 
201 , and salmon, 19. 

British Cotton Growmg Association, 
131, 136 n , 228 

British East Africa see Kenya , 
acquisition by Chartered Co , 262 . 
see Imperial British Fast African 
Co. , flour mdls in, 243 , grants-m- 
aid to, 98 , Indians in, 193-6 , 
land tenures in 211 ; native labour 
in, 179 180 , slave trade through, 
169, 171. 

British Empire an agiicultural Empire, 
42 , agriculture within, 7 , area of, 
Anpencix, 514 , American con- 
tinental colo lies of, 11 , coal in, 
8 , commercial staples of, 7 , com- 
mercial expansion of, 10 , common 
action in, 25 43-5 , communications 
within, 8 , importance of com- 
munications 27, 43-4 , contmenal 
expansion of 1C> , cotton in see 
Cotton , Currency of, 8 , economic 
divisions of, 31-61 , economic stages 
of, 6-28 , expansion of statistics, 
102 and note see Appenaix , 
exports of, 514 and Appendix , 
Federation in, 481 , grants-in-aid 
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to, 93-8 , food supply of, 7 , ideals 
of, 45 ; imports of, 514 see 
Appendix , inter-impenal trade of, 
34 ; and the Industrial Revolution, 
17 , labour problems of, 8 , land- 
marks in economic development of, 

17. 27. 76 , loans to, 37-40 , markets 
of, 104-7 , minerals m, 7, 102, 136 , 
and missionaries, 108 ; new char- 
acter of in nineteenth century, 77 f . ; 
new features of in nineteenth century, 
65 f. , new motives for expansion, 
102 ; new regions of, 80-3 , Old 
Colonial system of, 10, 65-76 ; out- 

of, 9 , types of population of, 

31 119, 514, races ol, 57 f . , 
racial expansion within, 6 , religions 
of, 6 , road making within, 110-12 , 
and scientific agriculture, 20, 202-37, 
and scientific discoveries, 17, self 
sufficiency of, 67-8 , silver in, 8 , 
stages in the development of, 15, 

27. 76 , state experiments within, 8 , 
Trade of see Appendix , change m 
nature of trade, 84 f. ; trade policy 
of in seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, 10 , with India, 461-2 , 
and Roman Empire ccmpaitd 112 
and the Tropics, 34, 

Tropics, and tropical diseases, 44 
see Tropical Medicine , and United 
States, loss of, 77 , unity of, 34, 
42^5 , variety of climate and 
peoples, 6, 9 , and Victorian era, 
511 ; and wars, 25, 

British Guiana, 36 53 ; Chinese in, 

199, emancipation of sla-ves, 162, 
Indians in, 54 n , 55, 182-6 196-7, 
217 , and rice 128 , school gardens 
in, 223 , sugar in, 7 , vacant lands 
m 212 

British Honduras see Honduras. 

British New Guinea 6. 81 see Papua , 
gold in, 8 

British North Borneo Co , 22, 81, 486. 

British South Africa Co , 22, 111. 486 , 
capital of, 38 , and railways, 148. 

British Tropics, economic character of, 

32 , and food supply, 42 , popula- 
tion of, 32 , and revenue tariff, 
55 , representation at imperial con- 
ference, 42 

Broken Hill, 8. 

Brooke, Rajah, 81. 

Bruce, Sir C., and export duties, 247 n 

Bruce, Sir D., and sleeping sickness, 
255. 

Brunei, 81, 

Buddhists, 264 ; numbers of, 281, 287. 

Buitenzog, 232 

Burma, 109 ; acq^uisition of, 14, 303 , 


^agricultural character of, 450 , co- 
operative societies in, 418 , culti- 
vated area, increase of, 411 , ground 
nuts m, 233, 426 , immigrants in, 
290, 450 , iirigation in, 380 ; Lower 
acquired, 79 , Oil Co m, 137 , oil 
production of, 137, 450, 452 ; poll 
tax in, 245 , Po'iuk+'on, i-cir of, 
276 n, , natu.o «‘f, 26 Uico 
export, 89, 125, 308, 362 , mills, 
242, 450 , production of, 59 , size 
of, 263 , Sugar production in, 430 , 
teak m, 137 , mills, 450 , Upper 
acquisition of, 79 wars in, 323. 

Butter, 19. 


Cables see Telegraphs. 

Calabar, 8. 

Calcutta, 16, 65, 75, 141, 189, 

engineering works m, 443, 445 , 
export of jute from. 307 , foundation 
of, 292 , immigrants into, 290 ; jute 
mills of, 88, 242, 444 ; port of, 147, 
320, 337 , railway to, 339 , sanitary 
condition of, 257 , telephone to 
Bombay, 336 , time occupied be- 
tween Calcutta and Assam, 323 w., 
324 w, , and Peshawar, 323. 

Cambon quoted, 110. 

Camels, 7. 

Cameron on slave trade, 168 

Cameroons, 57 n , 59, 60 , area 

mandated to England, 55 w. , 
German policy m, 55, 155, 221. 

Canada, 6 11 , acquisition of, 11, 76-7, 
?nd Asiatic immigration, 188-9 , 
British capiial invested in, 38 ; 
canals m, 12, 95 , commercial 

policy of, 23 , dairy products of 
19 , Dominion of, 10, 23 , Eastern, 
78 ; Emigration from to United 
States, 12 , to Canada from 
Scotland, 90 , from United 
States, 12, 48 , exports of, 

13 , Federation of 15 23 , 

tmancial assistance to, 93-5 , and 
Germany, 128 , imports of from 
India, 35 , Inter-colomal railway, 
95 : Irish in, 91 , lumber in, 7, 36, 
48 , maritime provinces of, 48 , 
penetration of, 13 , prairie pro- 
vinces of, 48, 78 , preferences given 
by, 128 , protection in, 8, 99 , 
races of, 47, 48 , railways in, 13 , 
railway capital of, 38 , Red Indians 
m, 47, 49 , and Roman Empire, 
112 , scientific agriculture in, 20 , 
and self-government, 14, 32, 100 , 
settlement of, grant in aid by British 
Government, 93-5 , Trade with 



England, 37 , with United States, 
37 , United Empire Loyalists in 
see Emigration , and United States, 
15, 35 , defence against, 12 , un- 
popularity of, 100 w , water power 
of, 7 , and West Indies, 34, 80, 128 , 
wheat growing in, 233, 422 , wheat 
pool m, 41. 

Canada Company, 90. 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 23, 81, 200. 

Canadians, French, 45, 48. 

Canals in Canada, 12 , in India, 366 f. 

Canned food see FoodstuJffs. 

Cannibals, 7 , in India see India. 

Cape Colony, 14, 48 79, 'iSition 
of n, coal in, 8, c (r 'iT'‘oat.o ■> 
to Holland for, 95 , (‘rn..',.. . .»ai.iv,ii Oi 
slaves in, 162-3 , financial assistance 
to, 95 see also loans , m relation to 
India, 12 , Indians in, 189-90 , 
native reserves of, 58, 208 , native 
policy m, 177 , self-government in, 
141. 

Cape of Good Hope, 298, 302, 317. 

Cape Horn, 298. 

Cape Town, 14, 73, 92 , acquisition of, 
79, 82. 

Capital see also Loans , investment 
of British in Africa, 37-9 , in 
Australasia, 37-9 , in Canada, 37-9 , 
in the Empire 20-2, 37, 51 1 , amount 
of, 37-9. ‘ 

Carolina and rice, 89 , and slaves, 71. 

Carria,cou, 212, 230. 

Carriers, human, 139, 143-4, 146, 168 , 
cost of transport by, 144-6 n. ; 
saving of by railways, 145 

Cables see India 

Castor oil seed 87 

Catherine of Braganza 75 

Cattle, communal herds of, 7, 56, 58 , 
diseases ot 26 , in South Afnca, 
transport by 12 , ranches, 7, 19 ; 
see also India, cattle 

Cauvery canals, 369-72 , River, 452, 
457. 

Cawnpore, 292 , cotton mills in, 328 , 
electric power for, 452 ; leather 
factories in, 449 

Central Provinces, agricultural 
machinery in, 430 , coal m, 447 , 
cotton growing m, 316 n , 336 , 
cotton seed m, 428 , cultivated 
area, increase of, 411 , deaths from 
tigers in, 271 , electricity in, 457 , 
famines in, 353 n , 362 n , 380 n. , 
government aid to industrial 
development, 457 , gram prices m, 
332 , irrigation in, 379-80 , land 
revenue m, 410 w. , land tenures in, 
399-400, 409, Mahratta raids in, 


275 h, , Malguzars in, 409 , migra- 
tion from, 364 , population, growth 
of, 276 n , Railways, effect of, 
324-5, 328, 332, rents in, 122; 
rice in, 328-9 , ryotwari tenures in, 
400, tenancy acts in, 413 n, , 
tenant right in, 409 , rise of wages 
in, 364 w. , zemmdari tenures in, 
399. 

Ceylon, 33, 53, 143 ; acquisition of, 
262 , botanical gardens in, 232 ; 
cinnamon in, 214 , cocoa m, 124, 
219, 235 , coco-nuts in, 124, 220 , 
coffee planting in, 84, 124, 216, 219; 
235 , compulsory labour in, 178 w. ; 
cotton imports from India, 446 ; 
Dutch in, 214, 262 ; burghets in, 
45 , Indian coolies in, 54, 182, 
183 184, 196, 290, economic 

development of, 123-5 , improved 
conditions in, 174 n , Land tenures 
in, 209 , peasant cultivation in, 

209, 210, 224, plantations in, 21, 

210, 215, 217, 221 , population of, 
53 , quinine m, 124 ; rubber pro- 
duction of, 85, 103, 126 w. , start of, 
232 , school gardens in, 223 ; 
Sinhalese m, 210 , slavery, abolition 
of, 174 , tea plantmg m, 84, 124, 
217-18 , tea, quality of, 389, 

Chamberlain, J., as Colonial Secretary, 
28, 46, 56, 120, 489, on com- 
pulsory labour, 177 , on function of 
Bntish Empire, 110 ; and loans, 
249 , on trade and government, 
106 , on tropical medicine, 252 ; 
on unity of the Empire, 46 

Charles II and East India Company, 
75. 

Chartered Companies see also East 
India Company, 10, 82, 83, 69, 70 ; 
advantages" of” 261 , disappearance 
of, 485 , and go\ eminent 261 , 
lands acquired by 261 1 , 486-7 , 
and land tenures 205 . monopoly 
of prohibited, 99 , and natives, 159 , 
pioneer work, oi 261-2 , revival of, 
causes, 485-6 

Chaltertcn on hand ueavmg, 453. 

Chattisgarh, 332, 363. 

Cheese, 7, 19. 

Chenab canals, 375-8, 

Chenab river, 366, 368. 

Cherrapunji, 368 

Chicago, 331. 

Chunoio, 111, 

Chma, 55 , emigration from, 50, 197 , 
market for Indian cotton goods, 
446 ; Tea from, 84 ; tea plant 
brought from, 84, 232 , production 
of tea m, 217 , Trade of East India 
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Co. with, 84, 302 , trade of with 
India, 391, 437, 469 , m opium, 446 , 
and Treaty ports, 83. 

Chinese in Australia, 182 , 188 w. , 

in British Columbia, 182, 189, 
numbers of m British Empire, 6 , 
in British Guiana, 199 , and 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 200 , 
labourers, characteristics of, 183 , 
m Malaya, 54, 182-3, 197-9, 478-9 , 
numbers of on rubber plantations 
in Malaya, 484 n , in North 
Borneo, 182 , as revenue farmers m 
Malaya, 247 , in South Africa, 199 , 
and tin mining, 126 198-9, 479, 
484 n , in West Indies, 199. 

Chota Nagpur, 276, 290, 448 , forest 
destruction in, 212 , Tenancy act, 418 

Christian religion, economic effect of, 
267. 

Cinnamon, 123-4, 214. 

Civil Service, 26 

Clifford, Sir H., 145, 153-5, 167 , on 
education in Nigeria, 240 n , on 
England’s work in, 496-7 , on 
peasant agriculture, advantages of, 
222. 

T7,-. j Empire, 6 see also 

Clive, 11, 268. 

Closer Settlement, 19. 

Cloves, 55, 127. 

Coal in British Empire, 8 ; m India, 
291, 335 , in Rhodesia, 137 , and 
steamships, 18. 

Coast Labour Agency, 184. 

Cobalt 8 

Cocoa 27, 35, 69 , canker, 219, 235 , 
in Ceylon, 124 219, 235 , con- 

sump non of, 88 and note , fermenta- 
tion of, 218, 227 , on Gold Coast, 59, 
88, 127. in Jamaica, 130 n. , on 
peasant holdings 222 , production 
of, 88 and note 

Coco-nal butter, 86 

Coco-nut^ m Ceylon, 124-5 , in East 
Ainca 127 , in Malaya, 127, 484 , 
0x1 irom, 86 , m Papua, 228 , 
plantations of, 218, 220, 484 

Coffee, 7, 53, 69 , disease of, 219 , 
and the Dutch, 214-15 , planting in 
Central Africa, 104 , m Ceylon, 84, 
124, 216, 235 , -in India, 53, 125, 
307 , in Kenya, 127, 504 , in 
Nyasaland, 127", in Uganda, 127, 
226 , statistics of export from India 
and Ceylon, 307 n, 

Coimbatore, 427 

Coinage introduction of, 248-50 , 
profit on introduction of, 250. 

Cold storage, 17, 19, 20, 23, 86, 


Colombo, 53, 124. 

Columbus, 258. 

Compound engine, 18. 

Copra, 55, 59, 82 

Compulsory Labour see Labour 
Congo, 220, 247 n 

Congress of Vienna, 108 , and slave 
trade, 162 

Constantinople, 16, 68 
Convicts, 8, 92, 101 , m Australia, 15, 
78 , in United States, 11, 78. 
Co-operation m agriculture, 224 see 
India. 

Coorg, 307. 

Copper, 7, 137 
Corchorus see Jute 
Com Laws, repeal of, 14, 

Cornwallis and land settlement, 306, 
403, 412 

Coryndon, Sir R., quoted, 194. 

Costa Rica, 130 

Colonial Conferences, 23, 28 see also 
Impern ’ T - - - - 
Colonial ' * 2 , Chamberlain 

at. 120 , ana J^.e^lya, 195-6, 501 , 
reorganization of, 101 , and tropical 
medicine, 44. 

Co' nr ? I Policy see also France, 
r.c •■‘la - , Holland; English, 66 f , 
93-4, 110, 156-7, 248-9, m 

eighteenth century 75-6 , effect 
of foreign rivalry on, 23, 104- 
5 , new features of, 102 , and 
free trade, 14, 99-100 , and laxsses 
faire, 101-2 , and «?clf -sufficing 
Empire, 67-8 , and West Indies 128 
Colon.al products marketing of, 106 
Colonial bocreta-y, position of, 120 
Colonies see also~ British Empire, 
11, 57, adminxStiati\-e nomen- 

clature of, 31 , befuie 1763 65 f , 
cost of, 93 w,, 96-8 , and commerical 
policy, 14, 27-8 , Crown, 31 n, , 
dates of acquisition of, 63 , defence 
of, 10, 69 , as directed regions, 

34 , European civilization in, 32 ; 
financial. 39 firancial assistance 
gx\cn to 93, 94, 97 , financing of by 
m\estors 21, foodsti^ffs IromJ, 22-3 . 
Forci"'" colonie- arid preferences, 

35 n , German •I'.axiclalcd, 59 60 , 
importance ol B-itish m eighteenth 
century, 75 , increased imi^ortance 
of 23 , effect of I'-'di-stnal revolution 
on, 22 , and investment, 20-1 , 
loars to giaranteed, 37, 40 , manu- 
lacturing dcvclopmeijt in, 41 , as 
markets 23, 104- 5 , nati'vc 56 f , 
plantations, 11, 53 f , population 
of, 119 see Appendix, rivalry of 
France and England over, 75, 76, 



78 , and self-government, 14 , and 
steamships, 18, 19 , taxation of, 
15, ^,s trading areas, 1 1 , and 

tropical disease, 44 , now United 
States, 11 , unpopularity of, 15, 
96, 100. 

Colonization, British, sixteenth to 
eighteenth centuries, 68, 69 , motives 
of, 66-8 , new features of in nine- 
teenth century, 65 f, , in West 
Indies, 215 , of canal areas m India, 
374-8 , French, 65-6, 69 ,* French in 
West Africa, 144 , German methods 
of, 60 w , 221 , and group settlement, 
378 , Colonization officers in India, 
376-7 , and road-making, 1 10-12. 

Colour bar, 49 , Colour problems of 
see Natives, White Australia, Asiatic 
emigration, Kenya. 

Commercial policy see Mercantilism , 
Free Trade, England, France, 
Portugal, Spam, Holland 

Committee on African railways in 
Tropics, 151-2, 

Communications of the Empire, 8, 
27 , importance of, 43. 

Companies, chartered see Chartered 
Companies , and emigration, 90-1 , 
land and emigration, 92. 

Cotton, Sir A., 372. 

Cotton boll weevil, 132, 234 , Cotton 
cess, 134, in India, 221 ; duties 
in India, 386, 459 , famme and 
Lancashire, 131 ; ginning, 132, 
218 , in India, 310, 316, 447. 

Cotton-growing, economic effects of, 
135, 136 w. , in Africa, 103, 127 , 
in Egypt, 234-5 , government action 
with regard to, 133-5 , loans for 
growing, 40 ; in Nigeria, 58-9, 
133, 135 , m Nyasaland, 134-5 , 
in Rhodesia, 135 n , in Sudan, 
58-9, 133-4, 136 * in Tanganyika, 
59, 134 , m Uganda, 60, 133, 

135-6, 218, 222, 226. m West 
Indies, 136, 233 , in Zululand, 
134 , by peasants, 1-32, 135, 218 , 
on Plantations, 218 ; social effects 
of, 135-6 , guarantee of price to 
growers of, 228 , and transport, 
135-6, 

Cotton manufacture in factories, 310, 
316 , m Bombay, 446-7 , m 
Cawnpore, 328 , by handlooms, 
293, 309, 310, 453-4 

Cotton piecegoods, 69 , export of 
English to India, 90, to Far East, 
309 , export of from India, 36, 73, 
74, 293, 298, 307 m., 310, 438, 448 . 
import of prohibited m England, 
310 , import of by India, 309, 387-8. 


Cotton, raw, 7, 13, 14, 36 ; and 
American Civil War, 131, 315-16 , 
demand for, 102 , Egyptian supplies 
of, 131-2, 136, 389, inspection of, 
226 . export of Indian, 133, 303, 
307-8, 389, marketing of, 225- 
6, 419 ; new uses for, 132 , prices 
of, 132 ; production of in British 

Empire, 131-4, production of in 
India, 131 and n„ 133, 218, 233, 
427-8 , quality of Indian, 131 , sea 
island, 133, 235 , seed, 86, 234 , 
distribution of seed, 227 , shortage 
of cotton, 1846, p 131-2 ; cotton 
spinning by machinery, 293 , in 
India, 242, 387, 442, 446. 

Cotton and transport, 136 141, 

328, 330 , users cesses levied by, 
134, 221. 

Cotton weaving by machinery, 293. 
Cotton worm, 235 , yield of, 133. 
Cowries as com, 8, 249 n , 250 
Crimean War, 88, 307, 440, 444. 
Cromer, Loid, 158 w 
Crown Agents, business done by, 106 , 
and loans, 98. 

Crown Colony, term first used, 101. 
Crown Colonies and Free Trade, 99 
and loans, 98 , purchase'? by, 106. 
Cuba, 36, 189, slavery n. 162 
Currency and slavery, 166, variety 
of in British Empire, 8 
Curzon, I-ord, 297 ; on famme relief, 
365 , policy of m India, 397, 441 , 
and scientific agnculture, 424. 
Cuttack, 364 n, 

Cyprus, 80, 178 n. 

Dacca muslins, 438. 

Dacoits see Irdia. 

Dahomey, 168. 

Dairy industry, 3, 13 
Dalhousie, Lord, 273, 297, 334, 337-9 , 
radway policy*- of, in India, 334-5, 
338. 

Dar-es-Salaam, 155. 

Dargai, 333 
Darjeeling, 256 

Deccan, 267-8 , failure of rams in, 
277 , irrigation in, 369-70, 379 , 

railw’-ays through, 837 
Decentralization Commission, 122 
Declaratory Act, 299 
Defence, Imperial, 10, 27-8, 40-1, 69 ; 

cost of in eighteenth century^ 93. 
Dchra Dun, 236, 429 
Delagoa Bay, 50, 181. 

Delhi, 266, 339 , sack of, 270-L 
Demerara, 129 n, 

Denmark, enclosures in, 433 ; and 
slavery, 162 n. 
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Bent, Sir A., 486 

Depression of trade after 1815, 25 ; 
in the eighties, 22 , after 1918, 
25. 

Dernberg, 154, 

Diamonds, 7, 13, 21. 

Bindings, 473. 

Dingley Tariff, 104. 

Disraeli, 96. 

Diwani, 11, 299. 

Docks, loading and unloading at, 18; 
see Ports. 

Domenica, 128, 186. 

Dominions, 31, 34 see Self-governing 
Colonies , Commission, 43 n, , 

economic character of, 32 , 

population of, 32, and Appendix 

Dominion of Canada see Canada. 

Drnho^-; 139. 
o7 

Dubois, Abb^, 294, 304. 

Dufferin, Lord, quoted, 264-5, 

Dundee, 88-9 

Dupleix, 76. 

Durban, 189. 

Dutch and Cape Colony, 52, 73 , in 
Ceylon, 214, 262 , in the East, 214- 
15 see Java , East India Company, 
215, 262, 298 , East Indies and com- 
pulsory labour, 178, expansion and 
spices, 73, 214 , factors in India 
quoted, 269 , m Malaya, 469, 474 , 
monopolistic policy of, 469, 474 , 
and English rivalry in America, 
68 ; in India, 73-5 , n Spice Islands, 
67, 469 , race in Soutn Africa , 
as slave-traders, 171 see Holland. 

East Africa see also Kenya, 
Tanganyika , Arabs in, 61 , German 
policy in. 155 , railways in, 149- 
50 , and Suez Canal, 24. 

East African Company, land owned 
by, 205 

East Afncan Syndicate, 205 

East India Company, 10, 69 , abolition 
of, 119, 312, abolition of trading 
monopoly of, 301-2, 304 , agents of 
in Bengal, 305 , capital of, 67, 74 , 
China trade of, 302-3 , thrown 
open, 304 , and Codes of Law, 311 , 
colonization in India prohibited by, 
215, 305-6, 424 ; deficits of, 

300, 304 ; and the diwam, 11, 299 , 
and Dutch rivalry, 74-5 , mquiries 
mto, 304 , export of cotton piece 
goods, 293, 298, 439 , factors, 
reports of, 269, 280 , and famines, 
353 ; finanemg of cotton manu- 
facture, 293 , foundation of, 29S , 
and the French, 76 ; and hand-loom 


weavers, 309-10 , as a governing 
power only, 304 , mdigo, growth of 
promoted by, 293-4 , iron works 
started by, 308 , land policy of, 
424 , and land revenue, 403 , m 
Malaya, 469 , memorandum to 
Parliament, 312 , Mill, J, S., on 
work of, 312 " r-rr-’v of, 294, 

298, 302 , ■ - ' : < voyages, 

72 n, , Parliamentary control of, 

299 , and plantation industries, 

293 , revenue of, 299, 301-3, 

305 , rivalry with the Dutch, 298 ; 
silk, production of, by, 293, 308, 
437 , and Singapore, 80 , and South 
Africa, 12 , a territorial power, 

76, 299, 303 , tea-planting started 
by, 307 , trade of, cessation of, 
301, 304 , with China, 469-70 , 
wnth England, 11 , statistics of, 
123 n, , decline of, 302, 304 , 
growth of, 312 , nature of, 294, 
298, 302 ; wars of, 303 , work 
accomplished by, 304, 312, 321. 

East India Irrigation Company, 373. 

East India Railway, 242. 

East Indians see Indians and India, 
labourers of. 

East Indies see India, East India 
Co., S’)icr Is^and^. 

Eastlanci Cori])<- ly, 68 

Educat’on ogm r “ur<*], 204, 223-4, 
430 , Commission on, 241 , Cost of, 

240- 1, 244 , m India, 237-9, 

241- 2, 285 n. , and castes, 239-41 ; 
econcriic results of, 238 , FHinds for, 
23vS , h'T purge difficulties in, 241, 
Literary, 237-9 , and distaste for 
agriculture, 238 and n , 239 , bv 
^Missionaries 240 , m Nigeria, 240, 
242 , in Rhodesia 239 n , Technical, 
237-8, 240-2 , in West Africa, 
239. 

Edwardes, quoted, 271. 

Efwatakala grass, 236 n 

Egypt, 15, 51, 80, 81, 109, 112; 
as British Protectorate, 52 , com- 
pulsory labour in, 178 n, , cotton 
growing in, 103, 131-2, 136 , cotton 
marketing in, 225 , yield of cotton 
per acre, 428 , slavery in, 167 , 
and the Sudan, 58 , taxation by 
native rulers, 246 , and Zanzibar, 
499, 502 , cotton pests, loss fromX 
235. ^ 

Elder Dempster Line, 130. 

Elizabeth, Queen 

EUenborough, 312. 

Ellice Islands, 81. 

Emigrants, Chinese, 40, 182 f., 197 f ; 
see Chinese, condition of on ships. 



28 , from Ireland, 91 ; Japanese, 
40 , protection of, 10 , to South 
America, 36 n , t 3 rpes of, 90 , to 
United States, 46 n, . see Emigration 
and India. 

Emigration, 8 , of Asiatics, 50 , by 
companies, 90 , from England, 
55, 66 , causes of, 90-1 , govern- 
ment assistance to, 91 , in seven- 
teenth century, 10 , from India, 
54, 55, 182 f. , to Africa 187-93 , 
dates when permitted, 183 , 
economic effects of, 183, 186, 187, 
290 , report on, 182 , from Java, 
217 , stimulated by steamships, 
18 , subsidies to, 95 , systematic, 
101 , of younger sons, 103 , from 
United Kingdom, 50. 

Empire Cotton-growing Committee, 
132, 134 

Empire Cotton-growing Corporation, 
134 

Empire Forestry Bureau, 44. 

Empire in Trust, 34, 511, 

Enabling Act, 99. 

Enclosures in England, 206 , and 
emigration, 91 , in Europe, 433-4 , 
in India, 420, 434. 

Engineering and Colomal expansion, 
17 , and Tropics, 25 ; new exports 
created by, 90. 

Engineers, British, 45 ; work of in 
India, 237. 

England, agricultural labourers in, 
431 , number employed per acie, 
423 n , coal in, 8 , Colonial pohey 
of, 16, 24, 26-8, 66 f , Colonial 
rivalry with France, 75, 76, 78 108, 
109 , commercial policy of, 14-15 , 
constructive imperialism of, 24 , 
effect of India on, 341 , enclosure in, 
206, 422, 433-4 , exports of to 
colonics, 90 , handloom weavers in 
454 , and India, policy of attacked , 
319 , natuio of imports from India 
462 n , work of in India, 295, 301, 
365, 370, 384-5, 393. 465-6 , 

Industrial revolution, 14 , Latssez 
fa%re policy, 26 , reaction from, 
300-1 , and Native peoples, 24, 
25 see also Natives , iron and steel 
in, 443 , population of, 66 and 
Appendix , in eighteenth century, 
11 ; in 1831, 95, and Napoleonic 
Wars, 9 W-, 25 , in Roman times, 
510 , and Scramble for Africa, 
16 , in sixteenth century, 266-7 , 
and slave trade, 161-2 , technical 
education in, 241 , trade of with 
India, 73-4 , effect of war on, 461-2 , 
and Suez Canal, 317 , and tropical 


colonization, 24 , work of in India * 
see India , in Malaya, 484 , in Nigeria, 
492, 496-7, in Tropics, 510-11 , in 
Uganda, 507. 

Entomology, value of, 20, 232 see 
Insects, pest control. 

Enumerated commodities, 70. 
Eskimos, 47. 

Ethnology, 158. 

Exports . see Appendix, Statistics, 
also Trade. 

Export duties, 99—100 , in Congo, 
247 n , in India, 246 , in Malaya, 
246-7 , m West Africa, 246-7 , 
m French West Africa, 247 ifi, , 
m West Indies, 235, 247 , Statistics 
of, 312. 

Falkland Islands, 6. 

Famine, 10, 45 , in India, 26, 101, 142, 
349-65 , cVscriotiois of, 269, 280 ; 
and the r-ioT-ccn 274. 277 see 
India. 

Faraday, 45 

Fandpur, conditions in, 238 
Farquhar, Col., 474. 

Federated Malay States, 54 see also 
Malaya , Land tenures m, 210 ; 
planting m, 126 , railways of, 149 , 
rubber in, 126 , states composmg, 
474 , tin in, 126. 

Federation, economic importance of, 
24 , of Australia, 15, 23 , of Canada, 
15, 23, of Malaya, 481-2, of 
Southern and Northern Nigeria, 492 , 
of South Africa, 15 , of Uganda and 
Kenya, 503 
Fernando Po, 88. 

Fi]i 33, 53 , acquisition of, 81, 107 , 
compulsory labour m, 178 , 

financial assistance to, 97 , Indians 
m, 54, 182, 196-7, 286 ; pineapple 
canning in, 243. 

Finance , see Banking, Investment, 
Loans 

Fishcne';, 7, 67-8, 

Flax 85 w ,127 
Flour MilL 243. 

Floyer, 103 

Foodstuffs from British Tropics 42 , 
demand foi 22—3, Impeiial, 36 
41, 46 , in tins, 19, 20 
Forests destruction of, 212-13 , policy 
with regard to, 205 , produce of, 
56-9, 212, 236 , ousted by planta- 
tion produce, 218-20, 

Forcsl-n,’’ ■within the Empire, 44 , in 
India', 236, W' 

Fort St. George see Madras, 306 
Fort Wilham see Calcutta. 
Fragmentation, 231 see India 
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France, 263 , and Africa, 16 , and 
agncnltnral development, 431 ; 
colonial policy of, 10, 65~6, 69-70, 
73, 107, no, 152-3, colonial 

possessions in West Indies, 9 , 
colonial preferences given by, 35 % , 
colonial rivalry with. England, 75-6, 
78, 108-9 , colonial trade of, 

75 , defeat of by Germany, 16 , 

and emancipation of serfs, 248 , 
expansion of, 108-9 , and India, 
76 , and independence of United 
States, 77 ; invasion of Spam by, 
9 w. , iron and steel m, 443 , money- 
lending in, 250 , morcellement in, 
433 , Native policy of, 152-3, 158 , 
and North America, 76 , and North- 
ern Nigeria, 109 > and raw materials, 
22 , and slave trade, 162, 171 , 
tariff policy of, in colonies, 110, 
protectionist, 104 , trade of with 
India, 461-2 , vacant land m, 422. 

Free town, 143. 

Free trade, 27, 35 , in British Tropics, 
55 ; and colonies, 14, 96, 99, 100. 

Freights, 43 , fall in, 18. 

French colonies and compulsory 
labour, 178 ; Indian labour for, 
183 ; loss of, 76, 

French West Africa, 247 n, 

Pulani, 244 w. 

Fuller, Sir B., on malana in India, 251. 

Furs, 7 , fur trade, 76 

Fruit-canning, 243 , and refrigeration, 
19, 

Gambia, 33, 65, 318 , compulsory 
labour in, 178 n, ; cotton in, 132 , 
French emigrants to, 59 n , ; and 
ground nuts, 35, 59, 87, 103, 127 ; 
distribution of seed of, 227 ; 
taxation in, 245-7. 

Gambler, 482. 

Ganges, 11, 267-8; canals of, 372, 
374 , irrigation from, 368 , valley 
density of population m, 268 

General Immigrants Regulation Act, 
191. 

Genoese, 214. 

George I, 94 w. , II, 94 

Georgia, slaves m, 71. 

German colonies, 57 ; compulsory 

labour in, 55, 

German East Africa . see Tanganyika, 

German South-West Abnca, 34. 

Germany, 164 , agricultural develop- 
ment m, 431 ; agricultural labour, 
efficiency of, 423 n ; and British 
trade, 42 ; and Canada, 128 , 
colonial policy of, 16, 109, 153-3, 
179 221 , colonies now man- 


dated territories, 34, 59-60 , com- 
V if-' India, 315 , co-operative 
creait in, 417 , customs union, 315 , 
in East Africa, 499 , enclosure in; 
433 , importance of French defeat 
by, 16 , iron and steel in, 443 , 
moneylending m, 250 , native policy 
of, 152, 154-5, 178-9, and oil- 
seeds, 87 n , , and the open door, 99 , 
protection in, JO-1, r^ilwAv^ in, 
315 , and raw materials 22", nee 
polishing in, 89, 242 , trade of with 
India, 36, 391,461-2. 

Ghandi, 453 , and Indians in South 
Africa, 191. 

Ghats, 267-8, 277, 328, 338 ; electricity 
from, 447, 457. 

Gibraltar 80 

Gilbert Islands, 81. 

Giroiierd Sir P , 45 w., 494. 

G.ao«iojic, 100. 

Glen Grey Act, 164, 177. 

Glossina see tsetse fly 

Goalpara, 272. 

Godaveri canals, 372, 379 

Golconda, 269, 

Gold, 7, 13, 83 , absorption of by 
India, 392 , discovery of, effect on 
colonies, 136-7 , and prices, 392 , 
production of, 392 , from West 
Afnca, 74 

Gold Coast, 33, 35, 39, 40, ABa, 78, 
216 ; and chartered companies, 
262 ; cocoa in, 27, 59, 88, 127 , 
compulsory labour in, 178 n» ; 
and* cotton, 132 , demonstration 
farms in, 228 , land tenures in, 
207, and palm-oil, 58 , railways of, 
247 n , , indirect taxation m, 246, 
247 n. 

Gold Mines m South Africa, 21, 23, 50. 

Gold mining, 21 , m Rliodesia, 486. 

Gomil Pass, 333-4. 

Gonds, 264. 

Goodwin, Sir J., 255 n. 

Government, economic functions of 
colonial, 57 , in the Tropics, 120-2, 
511, 

Governors, colonial. Oath of Office, 157. 

Grants m aid, colonial, 93 n , 506 , to 
Kenya, 504 , to Uganda, 506 

Great Britain, advantages of Empire 
to, 41 , colonial policy of, 93-4, 
110, engmeermg exports of, 28, 
not a European power, 9 , revenue 
of, 94 n 

Great Indian Peninsular Railway, 242. 

Grenada, 183 w., 186, 212 , export 
duties of, 235 , land settlement m, 
230. 

Ground nuts, 35, 58 , , in Burma, 233 , 



export from India to Marseilles, 
318 , in Gambia, 59, and see also 
Gambia ; m India, 36 , rra i^ctiTi" 
of m Nigeria, 226 , seed <. b rit r. 
in Gambia, 227 , uses of 87. 
Guadeloupe, 11, 77 
Gug"! >bc’*p, R, ASn, 

C»U’t>ic' t(; 69 
Guineas, 72 

Gujerat, 75 , effect of railways on, 
325-6 , famine relief in, 354, 358, 
364 , remission of land revenue in, 
332 , weaving m, 438. 

Gums, 58, 103 
Gunny bags, 88. 

Hammond, on Sierra Leone railway, 
151 , on Uganda railway, 503. 
Harcouri, Lord, 120 
Hardy, Dr Spence, 174 n, 

Hassert, 155 n, 

Hawaii, 189 
Hemileia vastatnx, 84. 

Hemp export of, 307 w. , sisal, 7, 127, 
228, 504 

Herschell Committee, 391. 

Hides, 13, 36, 226 , export of from 
India, 307 w., 308 , export duty on, 
246. 

Hinduism, economic effect of, 264, 282. 
Hindus 267 , diet of, 278 , and 
Mohammedans, 282, 287 , number 
of, 264, 281 and note, 287. 
Holdemesse, 51 n , ; on yield of land 
in India, 422. 

Holland, Sir T.. 137,442. 

Holland and Cape Colony, 95 , Colonial 
policy of, 10, 35 n , 66, 70, 153-4 , 
colonial rivalry with, 67-8, 80 , and 
margarine manufacture, 86-7, 156 , 
native policy of, 153 ; and slavery, 
162 n 

Holt Mackenzie, 207, 408, 415. 
Honduras, 53, 130, 178, 212; forest 
produce from, 137,213 , Indian labour 
in, 182 , shifting culti\ation in, 213. 
Hong-Kong 16, 26, 33, 54, SO, 83 , 
cement works in, 243 , Chinese in, 
197 , shipbuilding in, 243 , success 
of anti-malarial measures in, 255. 
Hoogly, 268. 

Hooker, Sir J., 232 

Hookworm, 187 , campaign against, 
257 , and death rate, 256 , effects of, 
256 , in India, 255-6 , loss of 
efficiency from, 256 , numbers 
affected, 256 
Horse-sickness, 20. 

Horton, Dr., quoted, 251 n, 

Hudson's Bay Company, 69, 76, 78, 
485. 


Hudson River, 9. 

Huguenots, 66 

Hungary’, 263. 

Hunter, Sir W., 173, 295, 312,’ 384 

Hut tax, 177, 245 

Hyderabad, famine in, 353. 

Hydrogenation, 86 

He de France, 73, 

Imperial British East Africa Com- 
pany, 22, 82, 127, 169, 486, 498, 
501 , cost of acquiring territory of, 
98. 

Imperial Bureau of ,44. 

Imperial Bureau of • 4. 

Imperial Conference , * < 

Imperial Development of Agriculture, 
98, 128-9, 233-5, 237, 425 

Imperial Economic Conference, 35 w., 
43 w., 462. 

Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau, 
44. 

Imperial preference see Tariffs. 

Imperial Shipping Board, 43. 

Imperial Trade Commissioners, 25. 

Imperialism, constructive, 24. 

Import duties, 246 see Customs , 
statistics, 312 and Appendix. 

Income tax, 245 ; and shipping, 43 , 
within the Enapire, 25. 

India * see also East India Co 

Administration, cost of, 276 384 n , 

385 n , eficct of Suez Canal on, 
319 , Agency firms, 451. 

Agnculniral associations, 430 , college 
at Pusa, 425 , co-operation, 224 , 
departments, work of, 233, 234, 425, 
428 , education 430 , difficulties in 
229 , an agricultural Empire, 51 , 
engmceiing, 237, 426, 430 , know- 
ledge, spread of, 430 , labour in- 
termittent character of, 433 , 
labourers, 399, 421 , machinery, 
378, 426 432 , tenures see Lana 
tenures 

Agriculture, 233-6, 288 396-435 , 

and canals, 372-5, 377-9, 381, 
cattle employed in, 421 , demon- 
stration farms in, 228, 234 , and 
dry farming, 429 , importance of, 
397, 430-1, 434 , and industrial 
development, 431 , Inspector- 
general of, 425 , methods of, 397, 
420-35 , and fragmentation, 432-3 ; 
and irrigation, 378 , obstacles to 
improved, 421-2 , national policy 
for, 297, 396 , population engaged 
in, 397, 421 w , 421-2 , revolution m, 
423 , scientific, 421, 423, 425 ; 
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cost of, 435 } and Lord Curzon, 
424-5 , success of, 233, 234, 235-6, 
426-8 , team work in, 426 , and 
self-sufficing village, 288, 292 , 

of, 330, size of 

I n, , yields in, 421, 

432. 

American Civil War, effect of on, 315- 
16. 

Anarchic condition of, before British 
rule, 269-75 ; and East India 
Company, 304-5. 

Army, expenditure on, 385. 

Artisans m canal colonies, 377 , at 
Courts, 294, 437 , effect of imports 
on, 329-30 , in factories see 
factory hands , and railways, 325 , 
remuneration of, 288-9, 435, 438 , 
village, 330, 435-6 , in workshops, 
437-8. 

Banking in, 397, 462-5 , and co- 
operative societies, 418-20 , and 
government, 463. 

Banks, Exchange banks, 463 ; joint 
slock, 463-4 , and note issue, 463 , 
Presidency Banks, 463. 

Bernier, on condition of . see B. 

British expansion in, 14, 78-9, 303 

British, extent of, 263. ^ 

Budget see Revenue , separation 
of state and railway, 349. 

Bureau of commerce and industry, 441, 

Canals of see Irrigation. 

Canal Colonies of see Punjab. 

Cape Colony, 12 

Capital, English, invested in 334 383 , 
Indian, difficulty of attracting, 334, 
338, 456 , interest on remitted, 
392 ; in jute mills , repatment of 
foreign, 392 , supply of, 451-2 

Carpenters m, 436 

Caste system, 281, 285, 287, 292, 326 , 
and depressed classes, 452 , and 
education, 240, 243 , and factories, 
243, 451 , and railways, 338 , as 
training ground, 440. 

Cattle, and agricultural methods, 421- 
2 , diseases of, 430 , importance of, 
278-9, 382 , improvement of breeds, 
430 , rearmg of, 433. 

Census of (1871), 322 

Central Department of Industnes, 457. 

Cesses in Bengal, 405 , prohibited, 
404. 

Chamars, 285, 288-9, 436. 

Chawls, 447. 

Chenab canals and colonization, 375-8. 

Climate, uncertainty of, 275 , variety 
of, 265, 268-9 see Monsoon, 
worn, 435-6. 
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Coal m, 8, 243, 291 , distribution of, 
346 , fields, situation of, 447 , 
output of, 447, 457 , quality of, 
448, 452. 

Coal mining, 335 , Europeans m, 448 , 
Indians in, 448 

Coco-nuts in, 269. 

Coffee, export of, 390. 

Com, 291, 465 

Coinage, 306, 391. 

Collectors, English, 398 

Colonization of, 305-6. 

Comparison with England in sixteenth 
century, 266-7 

Condition of in early nineteenth 
century, 293. 

Co-operative credit m, 417-21. 

Co-operative Societies Act of 1903, 

417- 8 , of 1912, 418 , and banking, 

418- 9, 465 , and central banks, 

419- 20 , capital of, 418, 420 , in 
Bombay, 418-21 , Committee on, 

417 , difficulties in running, 417-8, 
420 , and enclosure, 434 , and 
famines, 350, 364 , and guaranteeing 
unions, 418 ; Luzzatti model, 418 , 
and marketing of cotton, 419, 428 ; 
membership of, 420 , and money- 
lenders, 420 , numbers of, 420 , 

’ m Punjab, 418- 

: model, 418 , and 

rate of mterest, 421 , and registrars, 

418 , and seed distribution, 430 ; 
social effects of, 292, 419-21 , and 
spread of agricultural knowledge, 
430 , sugar miJs of, 427 , traimng 
for, 421, types of, 418-19; and 
weavers, 454. 

Cotton area, 428 , crop, 423 , customs 
duties on, 3S6 -8, 459 , internal, 311, 
ginning 310, 316, 447 , manu- 
f?ciure of. 387 388, 446 , housing 
conditions in, 447 , numbers em- 
ployed, 458 , power in, 447 , 
tendency of, 446 

Cotton piece goods, 266 , areas pro- 
ducing, 438-9, 446 , competition of 
English, 293 , exports of, 293, 302, 
438-9, 388 , decline in exports of, 
293, 309 , destination of, 293, 310 , 
imports of, 90, 302, 309, 318 and 
387-8, 390 ; printing of, 439 , 
production and organization of, 
218, 439 ; prohibition of weaving m 
England, 310. 

Cotton, raw, 102, 125, 131, 291 , 
cess on, 428 , exports of, 303, 308, 
461 , dunng American Civil War, 
316 and n , to Japan, 389, 460 , 
decline in exports, 388 , improvement 
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of staple, 428 , marketing of, 428 ; 
output of, 427-8 , production of, 
330, 428 , quality of, 131, 389, 428 , 
transport of, 328 , seed, 428. 

Cotton spindles, 458. 

Cotton trade, 446, 

Cotton Trust, 388. 

Cotton-weaving, looms employed , 

458 

Cotton yam imported, 390 , tariff on, 

459 

Council bills, 391. 

Courts and artisans, 437 , as industrial 
centres, 289, 292, 294 
Cow, veneration for, 284, 285 
Crops of, 278, 291 

Cultivators, description of, 431-2 , 
importance of small, 434-5 , 
standard of living, 435. 

Cultivators of, skill of, 433. 

Cur/on policy of, 397 424, ^41 
C .voTti'- cii t'e- nu 3S(-) , 
and fall of rupee, 387 , yield of, 386. 
Dacoity 273. 

Debt, 384 , interest on, 393. 

Deccan, migrants from, 291, 
Declaratory Act, 299. 

Depressed classes, 466, 

Di^-^ribi ■^lor in 453. 

Did n, ,919, 392-3. 

Dutch in, 73. 

Dyes, chemical, 455 
Economic development of, compared 
with Malaj-a, 470 , with Nigeria, 
490-1 ; economic problems of, 52-3. 
Education in, 237-9, 241-3, 265, 
385 n, , and castes, 240, 243 , 
difficulties of, 239-40 , literary and 
agriculture, 238-40 , technical edu- 
cation in, 237, 240, 242 
rnect of India on England, 341. 
Electricity in 452, 457. 

Elephants in, 271 • 

Empress of, 1 1 see Victoria 
Emigration, 55, 182 f 217, 290, 484 , 
dates when permitted, 183 , control 
of by government, 185, 196-7, 

numbers of emigrants, 54 , to South 
Africa, 50 , enclosure m, 434. 
Engineering in, 315, 449 , and cotton 
gmning, 447 , imports of engineer- 
ing products, 318 , works iii, 443. 
Engineers, influence of, on India, 337 ; 
lack of Indian, 285 , training qf, 
449. 

England's work in, 265, 295, 296, 299, 
301, 319, 320, 321, 365, 370, 384-5, 
393, 465. 

English policy in, ideals of, 321 , 
attack on, 319. 
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Europeans in 1828, 306. 

Excise, 386 
Expenditure, 384-5. 

Export duties, 246, 385, 387. 

Exports of, 13, 263, 294, 302, 305, 
307-8, 310, 318, 389-90, 423, 

cotton piece goods, 73, 446 ; to 
England, 389 , nature of, 389, 461 ; 
statistics of, 388, and Appendix , 
surplus of, 392-3 ; twent.eih 
century, 460. 

Factories in, 242-3 , and castes, 452 , 
growth of, 390 , and hand-workers, 
455 , factory hands, 'efficiency of, 
291, 292, 445, 447, 449, 451, 456 , 
migrator}" character of, 243, 445, 
447, 449 , scarcity of, 447 , housing 
conditions, 243, 447 ; inspection of, 
458 , legislation for, 458 , mobility 
promoted by, 291 , numbers in, 
444 , origin of hands for, 291 , 
work in, dislike of, 243 
Famme Officers, 358-9 
Famines, dates of, 353 n, , in seven- 
teenth century, 269, 280 , under 
East India Co , 353 ; under British 
rule, 351-2 . m 1860, 359 , in 
1866, 327 , 337, 353, 359 , in 1868, 
360, 1873-4, 360, in 1877, 327. 
337, 349 360, m 1896-7, 361, 
in 1899, 351, 361 379 , in 1907-8, 
364 , in 1918, 364 , Famines and 
agriculture 315, 350, 
animals m, 27>, 27^' , r' as affected 
by, 353, 368 , and canal colonies, 
327-8 ; cannibalibiTi m, 280, 252 ^ 
causes of, 352 , ard irorsoon, 278, 
cattle in, 354, 358, 362 , Codes, 353, 
359-60 , commissions of inquiry, 
353 , and co-opcrauve societies, 
350, 364 ; Curzon on, 365 , in 
Dcccan 353 , cfiect of on railway 
traffic 355-6 , on emigration, 365, 
and export of gram, 355 , foed 
famines, 280, 326-7 , import of 
food, 362 , foodstufts, moved in- 
ternally, 362 ^ , and fragmentation 
of land, 351 , frequency of, 352, 
growth of population, 351 , in 
Gujarat, 354, 358, 364 , and indus- 
trial development, 440 , insurance 
fund for relief of, 350 , and irriga- 
tion works, 280, 315, 349-83 , 

and laissez fa%re, 26 , and land 
revenue, 350, 363, 365, 411 , Lely, 
Sir F., on famines, 354, 356, 

358, Malthus, theories of, 351; 
mobility of labour in, 243 w., 290, 
364 , and moneylenders, 350 , money 
remitted by emigrants, 364 ; 
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and moral stamina, 350, 358-9, 
362-4 , mortality in, 353, 360-1 , 
and national unity, 315 , numbers 
fed in, 327, 361-2 , and pestilence, 
352-3. 

Famines, Prevention of, by better 
a I'trro 350, and industrial 
dc\clji;'’ iL 351 , by irrigation, 
36'S 83 393 , by Public Works, 

280, 315, 349, 359 , by railways, 
142, 280, 315, 322, 326, 327, 349-50, 
353, 361-2. 

Famine, Relief administration of, 
358-9, 363 , cost of, 358, 360-2 , 
cost of lessened by railways, 327 , 
and government loans, 357 , 
principles of Relief, 358-9 , pro- 
blems of, 354-8, 350 , and revenue, 
385 , science of, 315, 353 ; success 
of, 361, 364, 365 , and taxation, 
351-2 , relief works, 356, 358-9, 
361, 363. resistance to famines, 
350, 361 , reserves against, 327, 
352 ; restarting after, 357-8, 363 , 
Rice in, 327 , and slavery, 352-3 , 
social distress of, 356-8 ; test 
works, 363 , in United Provinces, 
327-8 , wandering m, 352, 356-7, 
360 , weavers in, 356, 363 , wheat 
m, 327 , work famines, 280, 327. 

Finance m, and variation of, rupee, 283. 

Fiscal Commission, 460. 

Fiscal Freedom, 459-60 

Forced labour in, 276 w,, 369, 402. 

Forestry, 236, 322, 336, 429 , com- 
mercial era in, 429 , Research in, 
429. 

Forests, Area of, 429 , revenue from, 386. 

Fragmentation of land, 209, 266, 351, 
432-3. 

Free Trade in, 99, 299, 309, 319, 383, 
386-7. 

French in, 9, 76, 303 , and British 
rivalry, 78, 109. 

Frontier and railways, 332-4 , safety 
of, 270-1. 

Gait, on Census, 1911, 275, 279, 
318 n 

Geographical features of, 267-8. 

Germany, and, compared, 315. 

Gold in, 8 ; absorption of, 392 ; gold 
standard in, 391. 

Government of, 33 w., 119 , functions 
of government in, 122-3 , stores im- 
ported, 390 , purchase of in India, 
453, 457. 

Gram heap, division of, 400-1 n. 

Gram milling, m 435, 450. 

Gram rents, 414. 

, ground nuts, 87, 317-18, 426. 
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Gunnybags, export of, 389, 

Handworkers, decline of, 442-3, 

Hardware imports of, 390. 

Health of troops in, 255, 257 n. 

Hide dressers see Chamars. 

Hides, East India Kips, 450 , export 
of, 272, 308, 436 n , to Germany, 
462 , value of, 388, 436 n, , export 
duty on, 462 , tanneries of, 450. 

Hookworm in, 255-6 

Housing in, 436, 445, 448. 

Ideals of, 285-6. 

Illiteracy m, 33, 265. 

Imperial Bank of, 465. 

Imperial Conference, 42, 51. 

Imperial preference, 460. 

Imports of, 263, 294-5, 302, 305, 318, 
329 ; duties on, 387 , from Great 
Britain, 26, 391, 461-2, see also 
cotton piece goods , and hand 
workers , increase of statistics, 388 , 
nature of, 295, 461 ; social effects 
of, 329, effect of war, 1914, on, 
442. 

Income tax in, 386 and note. 

Indebtedness in, 414-16. 

Indian Stores department, 457. 

Indians in Africa*, 187-90 , in Australia, 
188, in British Empire, 182-97, 
217 , in British Guiana, 196 , in 
Cape Colony, 189 , in Ceylon, 54 , 
emigration of prohibited, 196 ; as 
engineers, 243 , m Fiji, 196 , m 
Kenya, 55, 193-6, 504 , land- 

ownership by, 191-2 , m Malaya, 
54, 182, 184-5, 196,290,472, 483-4 , 
in Natal, 53, 189-90 , objections to, 
as settlers, 190-1 , on plantations, 
182, 183, 185, 217, 290, 484; in 
South Africa, franchise of, 193 , 
repatriation from, 192-3 ; segrega- 
tion of, 192, sec aUo Labourers, 
as traders, 192 , in Tanganyika, 
60 n , in Transvaal, 189-92. 

Indigo , see under separate headmg. 

Industrial Commission, 225, 240, 323-4, 
329, 431, 442 , on coal mining, 448 , 
on cottage industries, 455 , and 
Health problem, 256 , on Swadeshi, 
441. 

Industrial Conference, 441. 

Industrial development of, 51, 242-3, 
310, 324-5, 396, 435-59 , and 
agriculture, 431 , at beginnmg of 
nineteenth century, 440 , at end, 
456 , and Brahminism, 452, 459 , 
capital for, 440, 441, 447, 451 , and 
castes, 440, 451 ; comparison with 
Russia, 442 , and corruption of 
officials, 439 ; and cottage industries. 
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455 , ejSect of wars on, 440, 442, 
452, and famines, 351, 440, 

government assistance to, 441, 456 , 
health conditions affecting, 251 , 
hindrances to, 451-3 , influence of 
foreigners on, 440 ; and League of 
Nations, 451 , national policy for, 
297, 440, 452 , and new industries, 
451 ; part played by Indians in 
^ 4^0,441,447, 
-'r?', ^ 442, pro- 

vincial departments for, 457 , state 
of, 456. 

Industrial Orgarizp^-ion of, 435-7 , 
442 , and cc-m l 289, 294 , 

and village artisans, 288-9 , m 
workshops, 437-8. 

Industrial policy for, 456. 

Influence of on tropical colonies^ 26, 

Inland penetration of, M. 

Internal trade, tolls on, 295. 

Invasion of, 268, 270-1. 

Investment in, 14, 38. 

Iron ore in, 448 , iron and steel works 
m, 243, 308, 346, 396, 443-4. 448-9 ; 
nousing conditions, 448 , protection 
for, 460 , Tata influence on, 448. 

Irrigation in, 366-83 , Irrigation 
canals, 274, 366-70 , Agra, 374 , 
Cauvery, 369-72 , Chenab, 368, 
380-1 , Ganges, 372, 374 , God- 
aven,372, Jamiao 290,376, Jhelum, 
375-7, 380 J Jum i.-, 369, 371 , 
Kistna, 372 , Midnapur, 373 ; 
Mutha, 374 ; Ravi, 380-1 , Sidnai, 
375; Sind, 370, 375-6, Sirhind, 
374 , Son, 373 , Sukkur Barrage, 
382 , Sutle], 371, 380-1 , Swat, 
374 , Upper Ban Doab, 372. 

Irrigation Canals, ancient, 369, 371 ; 
areas affected by, 367, 370-1, 381, 
382 , companies for, 373-4 , effect 
of, 367-8, 372-5, 377-9, 381-3, 
financial success of, 368 , inundation 
canals, 371 , mileage of, 367 ; 
navigation canals, 372-3 , perennial 
OcLuskls 371 

Irrigation colonies, 367, 374-8, 380 ; 
and colonization offleers, 376-7 , 
difficulties encountered , 377, price 
of land m, 378 , and railways, 
377 ; and town planning, 378 

Irrigation Commission, 379. 

Irrigation m the Deccan, 369, 379 ; 
difficulties of irrigation, 367, 371, 
374, 379, 382 , engineering problems 
of, 366 , triumphs of, 366 , ex- 
penditure on, 385. 

Irrigation and famme, 350, 364, 371 ; 
tanks, 369-70 , works, 371 , cost of. 
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367, failed rod’.rtvo 371, 

financing of , 3 7 1 , 374 3iS( • , flnan cial 
return on, 371-2, 374, 378 , minor 

works, 370 ; pioductive works, 

370-1 ; ivotoctivc 370-1, 

379-80 , noj ' irr gp 368-9; 
Triennial Review of, 367-8 , Triple 
canal 3^'^ 1 , water-logging 

after 3. 

Japan, effect of on India, 396, 441. 

Joint family in, 286. 

Jomt villages, 399, 400, 408. 

Jute factories, 444 , and housing con- 
ditions, 445 , manufacture of, 444-5, 
British capital in, 445 , looms 

employed m, 444, 458 ; numbers in, 
458 , " spindles in, 458 . prc'^sirg 
works, 445 , expoit of manufactured, 
388 , value of trade 445. 

Jute, raw, export of, 125, 316, 388, 
461 ; improvements m growing, 
428-9. 

Keatmge on irrigation m, 379. 

Kenya, Indians in see Kenya ; trade 
of with, 36 

Labourers of, as emigrants see 
Indians , characteristics of, 183 ; 
decisions of war conference with 
regard to, 193 , effect of on colonies, 
183, 185-6, 194 , effect of on India, 
290, c*n 184, 186, 187, 

286 , ' r ' n, ; numbers 

of, 184-5*, reports on, 182-3, 184 n , 
186, 195-6 , and rice, 89 , safe- 
guaids of, 185. 

Labour, efficiency of Indian, 222-3 ; 
lack of iniTiaiive in 273, 281, 338 ; 
migratory character of, 243, 445-7, 
449 , number employed per acre, 
423 n. 

Laissez fai,2 '~ohcv and India, 101, 
299, 300, 301 322, 341, 413. 

Lancashire and India 90, 319. 

Land auea cultivated pei head, 423 ; 
competition -or, 412-3 , increase in 
value of, 275-6, 405-6 , and money- 
lendcrb, 416 , occupancy rights in, 
400, 408 , Rents of, lixed . 414 , value 
of, in canal colonies, 378. 

Landlords, 276 

Landowners number of, 421 

Land Revenue, 209, 245, 319 ; in time 
of Akbar, 401, 409-10, before 
British rule, 401-2, 412 , amounts 
collected, 402, 406 , assessment of, 
406, 409-10 , and revision of assess- 
ment, 402 , cesses in addition to, 
401-3, collection in kind, 401, 
committees of circuit, 403 , and 
Cornwallis settlement, 403-4; and 
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East India Co., 403 , in eighteenth 
century, 402-3 , and famines, 305, 
358, 363, 365, 411, and fluctuations 
of rupee, 407 , importance of, 398 , 
increase of, 411 ; in joint landlord 
villages, 408 ^ o collec- 
tion under O’. - 401-2, 

412; lemission of, 332, 350, 411 , 
in ryotwari areas, 399 , in zemmdan , 
s&e settlement permanent , super- 
visors of, 403, 

Land Revenue, settlement of, 401-11 , 
on permanent basis, 301, 400, 401, 

403, 406, 409 , ac ''■''tre 

settled, 410, r'<ii . -i' '■o* 

407 , against, "4U6-7 , changes ot 
ownership under, 404 , and govern- 
ment share, 402, 406-7, 410 , half 
assets, 406, 4 10, harshness m settling, 

404, temnorr-v settlements, 303, 

305-6, 400-1 , 408-9 , acreage 

temporarily settled, 411 , areas of, 

408 , and joint villages, 408-9. 
Land, tenure of, 207-9, 397, 400, 408, 

412-16 , alienation of, 376, 416-17 , 
English ideas applied to India, 206 , 
ryotwari, 398 , variety of interests 
m, 399-400 , zemindari, 398-9, 406, 
409. 

Languages of, 6, 264-5. 

Lawm, 266,311,315,321. 

Law and order, establishment of, 
296-8, 300 , cost of, 385 n , under 
East India Co , 304 , and railways, 
300 

Leather, factories, 449-50 , use of 
before iimcleemh centu^-y, 436. 
Lely, quoted 277, 354 356, 358. 
Linseed, export of, 389 
Liquor, tax on, 386. 

Loans contracted by, 38 , by govern- 
ment to ryots, 416 
Machinery, impoits of, 390 
Mahrattas in, 270, 272 
Malaria, 53, 251-2, 255, 281. 
Malguzars, 409 
Manganese, 337 
Manures in, 229 

Marketing of produce in, 225. 330, 457 
Marriages, expenditure on, 284, 415, 
417 , loans for, 414. 

Mediaeval condition of, 32, 266-7 
Metals, import of, 390 , use of, 436. 
Metalworkers, 455 
Migrants withm, 291. 

Miller, Sir J„ quoted, 212-13, 316 n , 
328, 332, 396. 

Mines, 291 * coal. ‘ 

Mobility of labour, 290-2, 325, 364 ’ 
$m railways. 
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Moghul Empire in, 385 w. , effect of 
Mohammedan invasion on, 265, 282, 
Money, seasonal employment of, 464 ; 
transmission of, 464-5 , money- 
lenders in, 325 , and co-operative 
societies, 420-1 , and famines, 350 ; 
riots against, 416 , moneylending, 
276, 464-5 , for marriages, 284, 414 ; 
profits of, 451 , by ryots, 416 , to 
ryots, 399, 414-16 
Monsoon in, 267, 274-5, 277-8 
Moral and Material Progress Report, 
265. 

Mortality from wild animals, 271. 
Muslins, 438. 

Mutiny in, 26, 28, 100, 101 , cost of, 
384 , effect of, 297 , proclamation 
after by Queen Victoria, 300 , and 
railways, 320. 

National Congress, 319 
National Policy, 396-7. 

National Unity, 292, 297, 315, 336. 
Nationality m, 51, 266, 319-20, 396. 
Native policv of England m, 157-8, 
299, 305. 

Natural economy in, 414. 

New employment in, 242. 

Northern Circars, 291. 

Northwest frontier, 366 , province, 291 . 
Occupancy tenures, 413-14 
Oilseeds, "export of, 85-7, 125, 308, 
317, ,388-9, 461 , value of, 88 n. 
Opium monopoly, 385 , export of, 
385, 388 , to China, 459 ; revenue 
fiom, 265 

Orunance fa^cioncs, 449. 

Outcasts, 283-4 

Pa-^hamentary responsibility for, 299. 
Payments in "kind, 288 291 , 293, 435. 
Penetration of, 13 
Pensions, cost of, 393 
Periods of economic development, 
297-301 

Pest control in, 429. 

Petroleum, import of, 390. 

Pirates m, 268, 272. 

Pitt’s Act, 299 
Plague, 266, 281, 377. 

Plantations, 209, 306, 308. 

Police, 385. 

Population, 24, 11 9 w., 263 , agricultural, 
279 and note, 421 n , in time of 
Akbar, 351 , density of, 268 , effect 
of canal colonies on, 378 , estima+es 
of and census, 322 , immobility of, 
279 ; increase of, 275 and note , 
351 , occupation of, 279 , by 

religions, 281 and note, 287 n. 
Plantations, 21, 306, 308. 

Ports of, 315, 320, 336-7, 449. 
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Postal facilities, 336, 385 

Preference to British Goods, 387. 

Prices, 331, 434, 466. 

Primitive peoples of, 264, 268. 

Prisons, 385, 

Protectionist tariff, 383, 442, 460. 

Public Works in, 26, 120, 242, 297, 300, 
315, 321-2 , deficits created by, 300 , 
effect of, 300 , irrigation, 366-82 . 
and railway construction, 343 ; sur- 
plus from, ”301. 

Quinine, 124. 

Races of, 264-5 

Railways, Ackworth Commission on, 
341, 347-9, and administrative 
efficiency, 323 , and agicultural 
methods, 330 , Railway Board 340, 
349 , branch lines and rebate sy-.tem, 

345 , brick making for, 342-3 , 
bridges, 337, 341-2, 347 , budget, 
separation of from State budget, 341, 
347, 349 , and canal colonies, 322, 

327- 8, 377 , capital, English in- 
vested in railways, 334-5, 339-40 , 
and castes, 326 , and centralization, 
323 ; in Central Provinces, 324-5, 

328- 9, Commissioner of Rai]i\r.\s 

349, construction of, ni's, 

320 ; 337-8, 341-3 , construction, 
stimulated by famines, 340 ; con- 
sli'jctio” o^oiat.or 147,337-49, 
ronnol oi by g(A-t:nn:or 332 339, 

346, 348 , and cotton "rov-mg 330 , 

and cultivators, 325-6 , r)alh^u‘^j(''s 
minute on, 334-5 , deficits 
caused by, 322, 339, 348, 349 n , 
cncct of railways on India, 37, 38, 
138, 140, 145, 173-4 265-6, 276-7, 
280, 290, 291, 320-37, 384-5 , and 
cngineenng de\clopmcnT 449 , 
equalization of prices tliTOugh, 331-2, 
and famine relief 322, 326-8 337, 
345. 349, 355, 356, 362 n , 393 , 
finance of, 322, 339-41, 343-8 , and 
forests, 336 , effect of on govern- 
ment, 322 , government constmction 
of, 343-5, mileage owned by govern- 
ment, 348 , purchase of, 344 , 
gauge of, 339 - 40, 343, 345 , 
guarantee of interest, 322 338, 

346 , amount paid as re'^ult, 348 , 
in Gujarat, 325, 326, 328 , effect 
of on imports, 329 , and mdustnal 
development, 324, 332 , and iron 
and steel works, 346 , and reaction 
from Imssez fatre^ 322 , land grants 
to, 338 , Mackay Committee on, 341, 
346 , markets widened by, 325, 326, 
330 , material for, 342, 348 , mileage 
of, 320, 344-5, 348-9 , and mines, 
335,337 , and mobility of population. 
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291, 292, 324-6, 332, 364 , movement 
of troops by, 300, 320, 323 , Mutiny 
and, 320 , national unity created 
by, 315, 323-4, 329, new employ- 
ments created by, 324 , new era 
created by, 297, 322-37 , and North- 
West Frontier, 332-4 , operation of 
by government, 344-5, 348 ; and 
order, 300, 320, 223, 332 , periods 
in history of, 340 , and prices, 325-6, 
330-2 , and pilgrimages, 326 , and 
postal communications, 335-6 , and 
ports, 320, 336 . profits of, statistics, 

348 , under Public Works depart- 

ment, 340; and roads, 330, 334, 
and salt prices, 330 , saving of 
time by use of, 323-4 , and taxation, 
322, 340-1, 348 n , and technical 
trainmg, 242 , and telegraphs, 335-6; 
and thuggery, 326 , and towns, 
336 , and trade, 328 ; as training 
grounds, 320, 325, 342, 449 , train- 
ing schemes for, 349 , traffic con- 
gestion on, 339, 341 , 346-8 , 

fitfulness of traffic, 339 , trunk 
lines of, 327, 338-9, 342, 344, 
349 , in twentieth century, 340 , 
and rupee, 339, 345 , and war 
of 1914, 346-8, wages, rise of 
caused by, 324-5 , workers on, 
Europeans, 349 k. , Indians, 291, 

349 w. , leave of absence to, 292 ; 
pay of, 342 , and slavery, 174, 291 ; 
start of, 320, 338. 

Rainfall, 277-8 322, 368. 

Rajput's, 272, 285 

Rates, provincial. 386. 

Raw materials provided by, 305. 

Religion m, 267, 281, 285, effect of, 
282-4 

Rent Acts, 405-6 , collection of rents 
in kind 414 , rise of 276. 

Revenue of 302-3, before Mutiny, 
384 , centralization of, 306 , collec- 
tion of, 249, 398, deficits in, 

384- 7, 459 , and the Drain, 277, 
and fall of rupee, 387, 391 , and 
famine insurance 350 , farmers of, 
399 , increase oi, 384 , and land 
settlement policy, 397-413 , 
pro Diems of, 276-7 , and railways, 
322, 340, 341, 347, 349, sources of, 

385- 6 , surplus, 284 

Rice, 291 , export of, 89, 306, 308-9, 
317, 388 , in famine, 362 , growing 
of, 269 , yield of, 426. 

Rinderpest in, 430. 

Rivers of. 267. 

Roads, 13, 293, 312, 330, 334, 385 w. 

Roman Law, 266. 

Rothfield, 396 
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Round Table, 451. 

Rubber, 126 

Rupee, changes in, 293 

Rupee, fall of, 335, 339, 333, 387, 
391-3 , and land settlement, 407 , 
rise of, 391-2 , stabilization of, 391- 
2 , and war of 1914, 391-2. 

Russia, comparison of with India, 16, 
243, 319. 

Ryots, indebtedness of, 415 , in 
Fandpur, 415 , and land revenue, 
401-2, 412 ; and moneylenders, 
414-16 , as moneylenders, 416 , 
preservation of, 423 , prospenty of, 
275 , and zemindars m Bengal, 412. 

Ryotwan lands, acreage of, 410 , 
assessment of revenue in, 410 , 
size of holding, 421 , transfer of, 
414 , tenures, 398, 408 , villages, 
399-400. 

Salt, monopoly of, 385 , price of, 330 , 
revenue, 265 , sources of, 330 , 
tax, 247, 330 ; customs line for, 386. 

Sanitar 3 ” Commission, 257, 337. 

Sanitation in, 315, 336. 

Scientific agriculture in, 233-5, 425-30, 
435. 

Seed, distribution of, 227, 425 , pro- 
duction of good vaneties, 425. 

Settlements 5^5 Land Revenue settle- 
ment. 

Shawls, 437. 

Shcpliccpirg in, 453. 

Sjice'yb--ccch.ig in, 430. 

Shoildc, 462 

Snifting cultivation in, 212. 

Shipbuilding, 294-5. 

Snipping, 263, 317, 392, 460 , and 
Ireights, 310 316-18 ; preference to 
British, 309 

Silx, export of, 293 ; import of, 437 ; 
nurseries, 429; weavmg, 437. 

Silver, 73. 

Size of compared with Europe, 263. 

Slavery in, 145, 160-1, 171-2, 174, 
270, 272, 274, 300, and coal 
mines, 291 , reports on, 172 , sup- 
pression of, 172-4, 303. 

Spinning, hand, 453-4 see factories 

Stages of, m sixteenth century, 266 , 
in seventeenth, 268-9. 

Standard of living, 275 w., 279, 466. 

States and agencies, extent of, 263. 

Status of, 31, 33, 51. 

Statistics of, 322-3 and Appendix. 

Suez Canal, and, 24, 315-19 

Sugar in, 237, 291 , acreage of, 427 , 
and bounties, 390 , Bureau, 427 , 
and co-operative societies, 427. 

Sugar Corporation, 427 , crushing, 
427 , growing, 330 , gur 427 , 
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exports of, 305 , imports of, 390, 
426, 461 , Research Institute, 427 ; 
yield of, 427. 

Swadeshi, 441. 

Swaraj 453. 

Synopses of, 159, 297, 298, 313, 394 

Takavi, loans in, 416. 

Ta’' 409. 

zlso Free Trade, Board, 
460 , changes in, 387 , on cotton 
goods, 459 , on sugar, 390 , freedom 
to settle own, 459-60 , internal, 
311-12, 315 ; policy, 383. 386, 459 ; 
protectionist, 309, 396, 459. 

Taxation in, 245-6, 274, 276, 383 , and 
famines, 350, 358, 363, 365, 411 ; 
gamble in ram, 274 , by native 
rulers, 246, 401-2, 412 , and rail- 
ways, 322, 340-1, 348 n, , see also 
Land Revenue. 

Tea, 291, 388-9 , planting in, 125 ; see 
also Assam. 

Telegraphs in, 322, 335-6, 385. 

Tenancy Acts, 413 

Tenants m, 398-9, 421 n . ; protection 
of, 398. 

Textile industries, 445 ; see cotton, 
jute, silk. 

Thuggery in, 273, 326. 

Tigers m, 271. 

Tobacco growing, 429 

Towns, growth of, 292, 336 , popula- 
tion of, 397 , in canal colonies, 378. 

Trade see East India Co,, exports, 
imports, and cotton , with 
Australia 35, 389 ; wnth British 
Empire, 461-2 , change in nature of, 
293-5, 306, 310 , with Canada, 35 , 
with China, 391, 469-70 , ditection 
of, 446, 460-2 , under East India 
Company, 294, 298 , abolition of 
trading monopoly of, 25, 302, 304 , 
with England, 305, 317-18, 391 , 
461-2 , with Europe, 73, 390 ; 
export, 389-90 , growth of, 302, 305, 
307—8, 328 , and fall of rupee, 391 , 
with Far East, 389 , with Germany, 
391, 461-2 , import, 390 , internal, 
311 ; with Japan, 391 , and latsset 
fairBi 299 , with Mediterranean 
lands, 317-18 , nature of, 294, 305 , 
on North-West Troniier, 332-4 ; 
registration of, 322 , with South 
Africa, 36, 462 , statistics of, 317, 
328, and Appendix , with Straits 
Settlements, 391 , with United 
States, 289, 391, 461-2, value of, 
263 ; with West Africa, 38. 

Tradmg stations in, 9, 65, 77. 

Transport, difficulties of, 138, 141, 308 ; 
and famines in pre-railway days, 327. 
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Transport by river, 324 w. , tune 
consumed m, 323-4. 

Travellers' descriptions of, 269-70, 
401-2. 

Tributes, 386. 

Treasure absorbed by, 388, 392-3 , 
exported, 388 

Tropical medicine in, 251-8. 

Uneconomic holdings in, 432-3. 

Unification of, 265 

Vacant lands of, 207. 

Varieties of peoples, 264-5, 268-9 

Veterinary work in, 430 

Victoria Empress of India, 321. 

Villages in, 399, 483 , artisans of, 
288-9 , break up of isolation, 292-3 , 
village communities, 398 and n, 
399 , co-owner villages, 391, 400, 
408 ; economic organization of, 
288-93 , and invasions, 398-9 , 
under zemindars, 400. 

Voyage to, 27, 

Wages, 240, 288, 293, 324-5 , in jute 
trade, 445 , rise of, 364, 366 and 
n. \ war of 1914, 41, 346, 391 

Waste lands in, 272, 274 , aliena- 
tion of, 423, cultivation of, 411, 
422 , and irrigation, 367, 382 , 
occupation of, 397 , and position 
of cultivator, 399. 

Weavers and agricultural pursuits, 
318 , handloom, 290, 293, 309-10, 
318, 438-9 , compared with English, 
454 , and cotton duties, 387 , 
earnings of, 454 , improved looms 
lor, 454 , number of, 453-4 , and 
co-operative credit, 454 , standard 
of living of, 454 , in workshops, 
454. 

Wells, 369-70 , areas irrigated by, 
370,- 382 , number of, 382 , power 
pumps for, 382. 

Well-bonng by government, 292, 370, 
382. 

Wheat, export of, 125, 316-17, 378, 
388 , and famines, 355 , objections 
to export of, 319 , prohibition of 
export, 355 , wheat production, 233, 
269, 278 w., 327 , in canal colonies, 
378, export of compared with produc- 
tion, 355, improved types of, 426, and 
Suez Canal, 308, 316-17 ; transfer 
of in famines, 362. 

Women in, 285, 288 , and milling, 
455 , and spinmng, 455 , work of, 
435. 

Workmen's Compensation, 458. 

West Indies and, 54 n. , see Indians. 

Zemindars, 398, 400, 402-5, cesses 
levied by, 405 , land held by, acreage. 
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410 , tenures of, see Land Revenue 
Settlement permanent : temporary ,* 
also 399, 406, 409 , villages under, 
400. 

Indigo, 13, 14, 69, 74, 125, 291, 294: 
and chemical substitute, 390 , 
migration of industry, 308 ; new 
uses for, 294 , planting of, 209, 
215, 218, 220, 293 - 4, 305-6, 

and civil disturbances, 308 , pre- 
paration of, 310 , statistics of, 307 n. 
Indirect rule, 56, 496. 

Indus, 267, 368-9, 380 
Industrial rc\o!ution and the British 
Empire, 14, 17, 22, 35, 90, 102-3, 
486 . 

Innes, Sir C., 461-2. 

Inoculation of animals, 20. 

Insect pests, 20, 25-6 , control of, 234. 
T c ■ r ' Railway (Canada) , 95. 

I . .. LI ' . 80, 100. 

Iraq, 81. 

Ireland, AUeyne, quoted, 186. 

Ireland, famine in, 91, 309; land 
tenures in, 306 , population of 
(1831), 95 , over population of, 91. 
Iron, 7 , see also India. 

Irrigation, 7, 205 , in Egypt, 52 ; m 
India, 366-83 
Ismail Pasha, 52. 

Ismaila, 254-5. 

Italy and colonial preferences, 35 n. 
Ivory, 74, 168, 498. 

Ivory coast, 144. 

Jack, J. C , quoLcd, 238, 420. 

Jams, number ot, 281 ^ , 287 
Jamalpur, 242, 325, 352 
Jamaica, 9, 36 ??., 77 , and banana 
trade, 129, 130 ; and cocoa, 130 n ; 
and coco -nuts, 130 n, , export of 
fruit from, 128 , Indian labourers in, 
number of, 54 183 w , 184, 186, 

nee imports of, 89 n. , and slave 
trade, 83 n , and sugar, 129, 130. 
James II, 94 n, 

Jameson, 111. 

Jamshedpur, 448. 

Jansi, 79. 

Japan, colonial preferences given by, 
35 n, , as cotton consumer, 133, 
389, effect of rise of, on India, 
396, 441 , emigration from, 40, 50 , 
trade with India, 389, 391, 446, 
460 , opemng of trade with, 83 ; 
yield of rice in, 426. 

Japanese in Australia, 188 ; in British 
Columbia, 200, 201 
Java, 36, 39 w., 124 , botanical 
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gardens in, 232 , loans to, 37 , 
capture and restoration of, 80, 474 , 
Dutch methods in, 155, 215, 424 , 
forced cultures in, 424 , import of 
cotton piece goods, 309 , sugar 
growing in, yield of, 223, 427 , sugar 
exports to India, 461. 

Javanese in Malaya, 55, 176, 217 , in 
rubber planting, 484. 

Jews, expulsion of from England, 250. 

Jhansi, 303. 

To^r’-'-^esburg 190. 

j y 1 17 1 Chinese in, 482 , rail- 
way in, 482 

Johnson, Sir H., quoted, 39, 103, 
127, 142, 171. 

Juggernaut and railways, 326. 

Jute, 13, 14, 28, 88 ; manufacture, 
35, 88, 242, 444 , see also India , 
raw, export of, 125, 307, 310, 388 ,* 
statistics of, 88 n , , raw, preparation 
of for market, 310 , value of raw, 88, 

Kaffirs, 12 , wars with, 15, 28. 

Kamiya, 291 

Kanakas, 188 

Kanganis, 184, 185. 

Kano, 226, 492, 494, 496 ; price of 
ground nuts in, 144 , slave market 
of, 167. 

Karachi, 320, 327, 331, 378. 

Karia, 492, 

Kashmir, density of population, 427 , 
electric development m, 457 , shawls, 
437 , silk from 437 

Kassala Cotton Company, 134 n, 

Katanga 137 

Kavirondo, 502, 504. 

Kedah, 474 

Kelantan, 474 

Kenya, 33 34, 51 53 55, 58, 498-508 , 
acquisition of 499 500 Imre..?! 
British East Africa Co , rrcc o: 50i» 
and Appendix , clash of races lu, 1 96, 
207 , coco-nuts in, 498. 499 , cotfee 
planting in, 504 , tiansfeirca to 
Colonial Office, 501 , compulsory 
labour in, 179-81, 505-6 , cotton 
growing m, 504 , customs taiitf 
503-4 ; destruction of forests in, 
213 , and Egypt, 499 , Europeans 
in, 193, 502, 504 , exploration in, 
499 , federation with Uganda and 
Tanganyika, 503 ; flax, 504 , trans- 
ferred to Foreign Office, 501 , geo- 
graphical features of, 498 , Germany 
and, 490-500, 505 , grant in aid of, 
504 , hut tax in, 245 , Imperial 
Briti^ East Africa Co. in, 498-501 , 
financial difficulties of, 500 , rights 


pui chased by British Government, 
501 , suppression of slavery by 
the Company, 505 , work of, 501 , 
Indians in, 55, 182, 188, 193-6, 504 , 
ivory, 499, labour questions in, 500, 
505, 506 see Indians , land tenures 
in, 2 1 1 , Lugard m, 500 , maize, 504 , 
missionaries in, 504 ; native policy in, 
194-6 , nyika, 498 , popula,tion of, 
48, 55, 193 , ports of, 503, 505 , 
products of, 55, 504 , railway in, 
500, 502 , capital of, 503 , earnings 
of, 502-3 , extension of, 503 , 
reconstruction of, 503 , reserves of, 
211,505 , rice imports, 36 , shipping 
connexions, 505 , slavery, abolition 
of, 498, 505 , and Sudan, 499 , 
trade, export and import value of, 
505 and Appendix , native trade of, 
504 , transport m, 498, 500 , tsetse 
fly in, 498-500. 

Kew and rubber seed, 85, 232, and 
etwatakala grass, 236 , and quinine, 
232. 

Khybcr Pass, 333. 

Kikuyu, destruction of forests in, 213, 

Kilindmi, 147, 503. 

Kings, A. T., 18 n, 

Kingsley, Miss, 166, 491. 

Kirk, Sir J., 165. 

Kistna river, 369, 372, 373 

Kitchener, 169, 225, 502 , work of m 
Sudan, 507. 

Klang, 254. 

Kola nuts, 59 

Koshkanas, 437. 

Kowloon, 80 

Kuala Lumpur 476. 

Kurram valley, 333 

Labour, African, 48-50, 53, 55 ; 

supply of, 176 , Asiatic emigrant, 
40, 45, 50 see Chmese, Japanese, 
Indians, and Javanese ; Chinese, 
40, 41, 54, 121, 182 f, 217; com- 
pulsory, 175-7, 178, 179, 180-1, 217 , 
contract 8 181, convict, 8, forced, 
8, indentured 8, 53, 183-5, 

Indian, 40, 240 , Indian emigrant, 
121, 182 f , 217 , Japanese, 40, 41 , 
Negro on British plantations, 71, 72 , 
Portuguese, imported, 50, 181 , 

shortage of in Europe, 10 , slave 
see Slavery 

Labuan, acquisition of, 81 , coal in, 
8 , imported labour in, 54. 

Laconia Company, 69. 

Lady Minto Female Hospital, 332 n. 

Lagos, 27 78, 487 , harbour of, 

147, 495 , sanitation of, 495 ; 
and slave trade, 82. 
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Lahore, 266, 269 , railway workshops 
at, 242 

, Laisses faire, 15, 46, 102 , and colonies, 
93-4 , in India, 299 , reaction from, 
26, 28, 105, 120 , m England, 300, 
301 , in India, 300-1, 322, 341, 413 , 
effect of India on, 101 , and the 
Tropics, 119, and West Indies, 
128, 

Lancashire cotton famine, 125 , and 
cotton trade, 90 , and India, 90 
Land, alienation of by natives, 208 , 
alienation of vacant, 205, 207 , 
Land and Emigration Com- 
missioners, 101 , Enghsh ideas of 
applied to Tropics, 206, 403-4 , land 
policy, 205-8 * land revenue, 10 , 
in India, 209, 245, 397-413 , land 
settlement in West 

Indies, 216, 229-30 
Land Tenures in Ceylon, 209-10 , in 
Federated Malay States, 210 , in 
India, 209, 394, 397-413 , in West 
Africa, 205. 

Larut, 475. 

Law, commercial, 25 , English in 
India, 266. 

Lead, 103. 

League of Nations, 45 
Leeward Islands, 77, 178 n, 

LefTpfett. (ijoted, 105. 

’ y, -n 1- , 280, 281, 

J-eowr' 168 

Letter from Sydney, 101. 

Levant Company, 67, 

Liberia, 39 
Light, 470. 

Lime glowing. 230. 

Lindi, 155 51 
Lindsay, 249 n 
Linolcuir, 85, 89. 

Linseed, 85, 307 n. 

Lions, 139 
Tisbon, 68, 73 214. 

Lister, 45. 

Liu Kung, 81 n. 

I-iverpool. 27 7z. , and slave trade, 
162 , Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, 44, 253. 

Livingstone, 108 , and cotton growing 
127. 

Loans to Australia, 38 , to colonies, 
21, 98, 249, 495 , Chambei lam's 
policy of, 56, 495 , guaranteed by 
British Government, 40 , to India, 
38 , and taxation, 244 , rate of 
interest on, 38 
Locomotives, export of, 90 
Locusts and famines, 212 w., 352. 
Lokoja, 210. 

Lombards as moneylenders, 250. 


Lome, 154. 

London School of Tropical Medicine, 
44, 252, 253. 

Lorraine, 16. 

Louisiana, 9 5« , 75 

Lucas, Sir C P , quoted, 106. 

I uckiinrorc, 84 

T ugt’''d ana acquisition of N. Nigeria, 
489 , and British East Africa, 500 , 
on education in Nigeria, 240 , on 
England’s work m Africa, 301, 508 , 
on England’s work in Nigeria, 492, 
496 , on transport in Africa, 144, 
146 n, , and indirect rule, 56 
159 , on missionaries, 108 , on 
negro labour, 176 report on 
Nigeria, quoted, 223, 226, 227 , on 
slavery, 165, 168 , on taxation in 
Tropics, 244, 

Lumber, 7, 13, 36 

Lyall, Sir A., quoted, 273. 

Lyall, Sir C.. 323 n. 

Lyallpur, 378 

Lytton, Lord, quoted, 142. 

Macauley, 274, 301, 304-5. 

MacCulloch, quoted, 96, 304 

Mackay Committee on Indian 
Railvajb, 341, 345. 

Machinery see Industrial Revolu- 
tion. 

Mackmder, Sir H„ 43, 

Mackintosh, 84. 

Mackinley tariff, 104, 

Mackinnon 486, 499, 501. 

Madagascar, 16, 152, 161, 169. 

Madras, 11, 16, 65 , 75, 189, agri- 
cultural engineering in, 430 , 
aluminium in, 442 , Areca nut 
industry, 235 , cotton manufacture 
in, 446", Director of Industries in, 
456 ; electric power for, 457 , 
emigration from, 290 ; famine in, 
142, 353 n,, 362 , foundation of, 
292 , government ard irdustrial 
development in, 457 , hand weavers 
m, 453-4 ; harbour of, 147; hook 
worm in 256 , Irrigation Co., 373 , 
irrigation canals in, 369, 371, 372, 
373 land tenures m, 400, 401, 
408 , land settlement and Sir T. 
Munro, 408 , land revenue settle- 
ment in, 303, 401, 408 , marriages 
in, expense of, 415 , moneylending 
by ryots in, 416, Port of, 320, 
presidency of, constituted, 303 , 
subordinated to Bengal, 299 , 
revenue farming in, 401 , ryots of, 
indebtedness of, 415 , ryotwan 
villages of, 400, 408 , size of 
holding m, 421 n, ; slaves exported 
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from, 172 , sugar growing in, 427 , 
tcna,ncy acts in, 413 , tanks in, 369 , 
Zemndari tenures in, 399. 

Magadi Soda Works, 507. 

Mahogany, 137 

Mahrattas,270, 272, 275, war with, 303. 

Malacca, 469, 470. 

Malakand Pass, 332 

Malaria, 10, 17, 142 , effects of, 53, 
251“3 , in India, 281 , in West 
Africa, 252 , anti-malarial measures, 

254 , results of, 254, 491 , and the 
mosquito, 251, 253-4, 259, and 
troops in India and West Africa, 

255 see also Ross, Sir R. 

Malaya see also Federated Malay 
States, 6, 24, 33, 53, 469-85, 
anarchy in, 475-7 , area of, 471 and 
Appendix , British expansion in, 
79, 469-70 , compared with Afnca 
and India, 470-1 , China clay in, 
481 ; Chinese in, 54, 182, 197, 472, 
473, 478-9, 482 , numbers of, 473 , 
coco -nut plantations, 484 ; as Crown 
colony, 475 , development of under 
British rule, 479-80 . Dutch in, 
469, 474 , East India Co , 262, 
469-70 ; England’s work in, 484-5 , 
exports of, 472 , statistics see 
Appendix , export duties m, 100, 
246, 247 , Forest Department, 482 ; 
federation of states, 473 ; economic 
effect of, 481-2 , free trade policy 
of, 472 ; geographical features of, 

' 470-1 , government activities, 481 , 
immigrants to, 55, 61 4S0 . see 

Chinese and Indians , immigrants 
from Sumatra, 472 ; from Java, 
176, 472, 484 , imports of, 472 , 
import duties of, 472 , Indians in, 
54, 182, 184-5, 196, 290, 472, 483 , 
numbers of, 473 , land ownership m, 

479 , land revenue in, 479 , loans to, 
40 , malaria m, 253-482 , anti- 
malana measures in, 254, 482, 485 , 
mortality from, 482 ; mining code 
in, 482 , monsoon, effect of, 470-1 , 
Mosquito Destruction Boards, 482 , 
pineapple canning in, 243 , piracy 
m, 475-7 ; population of, 471 and 
Appendix ; plantations, 21, 482 ; 
numbers employed on, 484 , ports 
pf, 471 ; Portuguese m, 469 , Pro- 
tected States, 473-4, public works in, 
481-2 , railway construction m, 

480 ; railways, importance of, 471 ; 
length of track, 472 , loan to Siam, 
472 , rainfall of, 7, 471 ; Residents 
in, 473, 477, 478, 479 , revenue of, 
472 . revenue of chiefs in, 245 , 


increase of, 480 , revenue surplus, 472 , 
rice in, 482 , river transport in, 140 , 
roads of, 472, 476 , difficulties of 
road making m, 111 , rubber in, 54, 
103 , effect of on trade, 483 , rubber 
exports, direction of, 472 , export 
duty on rubber, 484 , numbers em- 
ployed cn -^’rutr/iOrs, 184 , planta- 
i-ci.'jol- bu^'r, 232, 183, production 
oj , 85, 1 26 » * , o \ eq^ioduction of, 484 , 
restriction of prcduclion. 484 , trees 
in tapping, 483 , Slavery in, 160, 
174, 473 , Swettenham’s description 
ol in pre-British times, 476, 477* 478, 
479 , taxation by native rulers, 
246, 248 , tin of 7, 41, 54 , export 
duty on tin, 473, 481 , preference on 
export of, 481 , du ■'ctior. of -^in ex- 
ports, 472 , tin r. irg ip 137, 198, 
469, 475, 480-1 ; rrnljt> of tin, 

481 , trade of, 26, 171 , 'miIi China, 
469-70 , with United States, 36, 
472 , statistics of , 471 and Appendix, 
Watson quoted on progress of, 484-5, 
yaws in, 482. 

Malays, number of, 473 , on planta- 
tions, 484 , rherpctero' 176,476-7, 

482 , in south Afiita 50 

Malta, 80. 

Malthus, 91, 351. 

Mandated territories, 30, 34, 45, 60, 
80-1 

Manson, Sir P , 253. 

Manufactures in colonies, 41 : see 
Industries. 

Maoris, 47, 49 , wars with, 28 

Markets in British Empire 10, 104-7 ; 
m India, 325 , in tropical colonies, 
42. 

Marketing of tropical produce, 220, 
224-6 , by provincial governments, 
457 see also India, iJsigeria. 

Margarine, 22, 82-7, 

Marquis \'^eat, 233. 

Marseilles, 59, 318 , and manu- 
facture of vegetable oil, 87, 104. 

Maryland, 71. 

Masai, 502, 506. 

Mashonaland, 108, 111 

Matabeleland, natives of, 177 ; re- 
serves of, 208 

Mauritius, 6, 33, 53, 82, 189 , and 
French, 73 , Indians in, 55, 182, 
183, 186 , and slavery, 162, 172 , 
sugar exports to India, 461, 

Meat, 41 , Australian, 19, 

Mecca, 326. 

Mechanical transport, economic effects 
of, 138-52. 

Mehemet Ah, 131. 

Melanesia, 176 
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Melbourne, 16. 

Memorandum addressed by East India 
Co. to Parliament, 312. 

Mercantilism, 10 • see Colonial policy. 
Merk, 271, 332, 

Meston, Lord, quoted, 265, 282, 
Metcalfe, Sir C., 398 
Mill, J S., c\\ otod. 312. 

Miller, Sir I quoted 212, 213, 316 n., 
328, 332, 396. 

Milner, Lord, 48, ISS n , 180, 181. 
Mmerals see tin, gold, copper, zinc, 
silver, iron. 

Mineral oil, 85, 137, 243. 

Minto, Lord, on raihvays, 332 
Missionaries and Empire, 108, 171,504. 
Mississippi, 9 n. 

Mixed gardens, 213. 

Molfatt, 108 

Mohammedan invasions of India, 265, 
282. 

Mohammedanism, economic effect of, 
286, 287. 

Mohammedans, 264 ; in India, 
numbers of, 28 w , 264 ; Mohamme- 
dan traders, 274 , in South Africa, 
190 , in West Africa, 61 
Moghul Empire, 298 , revenue farming 
under, 401, 

Moloney, Sir A,. 103. 

Mombasa, 105, 502, 505 
Money economy, 248-50, 

Monro doctrine, 41 

Monsoon see India , in Malaya, 470. 
Montagu Chelmsford Report, 299, 
Montesquieu, 273 
Montreal, 27. 

Montserrat, 136 w., 186. 

Moreland quoted, 270, 280, 436, 439, 
Monson, Sir T , quoted, 249, 288, 
324 392, 414, 436. 

Morley, Lord, 264, 456. 

Morocco, 153, 167 , French, 109. 
Morris, Sir D., quoted, 128 235 n., 

237. 

Mosquitoes and malaria, 20, 251, 253, 
254 ; number of varieties, 254 n , 
and yellow fever, 253, 254. 

Motan's case, 191. 

Moth borer, 234, 

Motor cars, 146 , and rubber pro- 
duction, 23. 

Munro, Sir T., and ryotwari tenures, 
408. 

Murray, Judge, 229. 

Mutha canals, 374. 

Mutiny in India, 26 : see India. 
Mutton, 19. 

Mycologists, 20, 235. 

Mysore, 53, 78 ; famme in, 142 , 
locusts in, 352 w. 


Nagpur, 79, 303, 330. 

Nairobi, 502. 

Napoleon I, 109 , and India, 78 ; in- 
vasion of Spam by, 9 n. ; work of 
in Europe, 248. 

Napoleon III, 86. 

Napoleonic wars, 25 ; effect of, 301, 
303. 

Natal, 14, 48, 53 , coal in, 8 ; com- 
pulsory labour m, 178 n. , education 
test in, 188 , Indian labour m*, 182, 
183 w., 189-90 , exclusion of, 396 , 
financial assistance to, 97 ; Jiut 
tax in, 177 , native reserves in, 208 , 
self-government in, 14 , and tea, 
104. 

Native colonies, 51, 56, 60 , labour 
exchanges, 506 , labourers, negro, 
176 , — of India, 24 , peoples, 
■*-■>, 5'i ; policy, British, 45, 

121, 152 1, 511 , stages m, 158-60 ; 
and compulsory labour, 177, 180, 
505-6 , after emancipation of slaves, 
163 f., 177 , and Dutch, 153-4, 
178 w. , and French, 152-3, 178 ; 

German, 55, 154-5, 178-9 n . , in 
India, 157-8, 299, 306 , popula- 
tion of South Afnca, 48-9 , reserves, 
56, 58, 163, 205, 207-8, 211, 
territories in South Africa, 48. 

Natives, importance of agnculture to, 
204 , agricultural education of, 59 , 
agricultural methods of, 211 f , 
alienation of land by, 208 , educa- 
tion of, 160, 237-44 ; exchange 
cultures grown by, 213, 222 ; and 
forest policy, 205 ; indirect rule 
of, 60 w, , in Kenya, 179, 195—6, 
505-6 , in Matabeleland, 177 , in 
South Africa, 163 , in Sudan, 159 , 
land tenures of, 205 , responsibility 
for, 107 , taxation of, 177, 244, and 
tropical medicine, 20 

Natural economy, 249-50 , in India, 
288, 291. 

Naval Stores, 70-1 

Navigation Acts, 70, 77 , abolished, 
99. 

Negri Sembilan, 474. 

Negro as banana grower, 130 , as 
ex-slave, 80 , as a worker, 176-7. 

Negroes and ploughs, 177 , in West 
Indie$, 54, 59, 61 , in United States, 
11 . 

Nelson, 45, 303 n, 

Nerbudda, 267. 

Netherlands East Indies, rubber from, 
85, 126 

Nevis, 186, 

New Brunswick, 12, 23, 94 ; founda- 
tion of, 78, 262- 
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Newcastle (N.S.W.) coal, 8. 

New England, 71 
New England Company, 69, 
Newfoundland, 7, 9, 65, 68, 77, 78 , 
population of, 47 see Appendix. 
New Guinea, 6, 45. 

New South Wales, coal in, 8 ; gap 
through mountains discovered, 12 , 
founding of, 78, 94 , and self- 
government, 14 ; settling of, 92 , 
and si* nn.ng 27 , silver in, 8. 

New /i.i'j ■•0, 6 , acquisition of, 109 ; 
British character of, 47 , and coal 
m, 8 , and cold storage, 19 , New 
Zealand Comparq.’, financial assist- 
ance to, 95 , dairy industry of, 7, 
13 , gold in, 8, 136 , loans to, 22, 
38 , railways in, 13 , and Samoa, 

3f . . r. :• r—*" 14, 32 , 

- I <‘ < 92, ‘2r2 , ’ ' - ^ 

12 , and shipping, 18 , ^ / 

Shipping Co , 19. 

Nicholson, Sir F,, 417 
Nickel, 7, 103. 

Niger, 140. 

Nigeria, 33, 485-97 ; acquired by 
Chartered Co., 262, 486-90 , 

Arabs in, 61 , area of, 78, 492 , 
and Cameroons, 55 n , 60 ; coal m, 
8, 492, 494 , output of, 495 ; cocoa 
fermentaries in, 227 , compulsory 
labour m, 178; cotton in, 58, 
distribution of cotton seed, 227 , 
geographical features of, 487-8 , 
guarantee of price to cotton growers 
in, 227 , cotton inspection in, 226 , 
cotton production ol, 133 134 , 

as Crown Colony, 490 ; currency in, 
495-6 ,* England’s work in, 492, 
496, 497 , federation of, 492 , 
forests of, 495 , French and English 
rivalry in, 488, 489 , grants to, 98 ; 
ground nuts from, 35, 58 ; 

“ Houses,” 488 , human earners in, 
144 , and India compared, 490, 491 , 
indirect rule in, 159 , land tenures 
in, 205-7 , malaria prevention m, 
491, moto' t'ai^pcit in, 496, 
National AiriCvU Co m, 41 jS 
Nigeria, Northern, 58 , Arab invasion 
of, 487 , acquisition of, 107 n , 109, 
170, 489, education in, 240 and 
n ; emirates of, 487 , and France, 
109, Lands Committee, 210, 211 , 
land tenures in, 210, 211 , marketing 
conditions in, 226 , railway building 
in, 150 , taxation in, 244 
Nigeria, palm oil of . se^ Palm Oil , 
pagans of, 61, 487 ; population of, 
119, growth of, 493, 497* see 
Appendix ; ports of, 494-5 * see also 


I^gos , Port Harcourt, 491-5 , 
revenue m, 245-7 , collection of in 
kind, 249 , silver coin in, 98 n, 

Nigeria, Southern, communal rubber 
plantations, 229 ; education in, 
240 , geographical features of, 487 , 
land tenures in, 210, 

Nigeria, railways of, 494 , effect of 
railways in, 144, 145 , mileage, 
494 n, , personnel, 494 , importance 
of railways as training ground, 
145, 242 , revenue from, 247 n, , 
eastern railway of, 145 , western 
railway of, 145. 

Royal Ni-r^ y m, 486-90 , 

British '1 / .r . 497 , Slavery m, 

166, 167, 169 -1''9 , effect of 

suppressing, 492-3, 496-7 , taxation 
by native rulers, 248 ; tin mining m, 
21, 494 , trade of, 497 rnd Apnri d’\, 
barter, 488, 495 , ILi.i&h Li?a(' v rui, 
488 , trade statistics, 27 see 
Appendix , transport in, 493-4, 
496 , cost of transport in, 144 , 
tsetse fly m, 487 ; Udi coalfield, 
491, 494. 

Nigeria Council, Report to, 240 n, 

Nikki, 489. 

Nile, 52. 

Nomads, 58, 378. 

North Borneo, 33, 53-4, 59 , and 
Chartered Co., 262 , Chinese in, 182. 

North-West Provinces, 78 , famine in, 
353 , pint villages in, 400 ; fannmg 
of revenue in, 40. 

North-West Frontier Province, re- 
straint on ’r-'d r’.ci'r'' 416. 

North-West ' * -c C i' 9‘f 

North-Western Railway (India), 242. 

Northampton, 28. 

Northern Territories (Gold Coast), 78. 

Northey, Sir E , 180. 

Norway, 13. 

Nova &otia, 23, 76-8, 90 , coal in, 8. 

Nyasa, Lake, steamer on, 170 9i 

Nyasaland, 33, 55 , anti-malarial 

measures m, 254 , cofiee in, 127 , 
cotton in 127, 134, cotton planta- 
tions in, 135 ; hut tax in, 245 ; 
plantations in, 221 , labour from, 
181 , a protectorate, 82, 170 , 

products of, 55 , railways in, 147 ; 
and slave trade, 107, 169. 

Odessa, 318. 

Oilcake, 87. 

Oilcloth see Lmoleum. 

Oil Rivers, 78, 488. 

Oilseeds, 213 , export of from India, 
125, 308, 388 , uses of, 85-7 , 
value of from West Africa, 87 
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Old colonial system, 10, 11, 65 f. 

Olivier, 129. 

Omdurman, 502. 

O’Neill, 97, 

Ontario, 23, 48 , dairy industry of, 7 , 
dour mills in, 94 , gold in, 7 , nickel 
m, 7 , settlement of, 12, 76, 78, 
94, 262 , silver in, 8. 

Opium, duties on, 247 , Indian export 
of, 385, 388 , monopoly in India, 
385 , revenue from, 265 

Orange Free State, 14, 48, 100 , 
Indians in, 189-90 

Orissa, canals in, 373 , destruction of 
forest in, 212 ; famme in, 353 , 
resettlement of, 407 , size of, 263, 

Orr, quoted, 107 w , 176 n, 

Oudh, 303 , is. - ■ )f, 79 , in- 

crease of t ’ tv 411 , joint 
villages in, 400 , resettlement of, 
407 , revenue farming in, 401 , 
salt from, 330 , taluqdars in, 409. 

Pacific, British expansion in, 107 ; 
Germany in, 109 ; islands, 24 , 
scramble for, 16 , ocean, rise of 
importance of, 83 , trade of, 24, 81 

Pack animals, 334. 

Pahang, 474 , slavery in, 175. 

Paish, Sir G , 38-40. 

Palestine, 80 

Palm kernels, 35, 58, 87 n, , cost of 
transporting, 143-4. 

Palm oil, 7, 41, 48, 58, 103 , exports of 
from Sierra Leone, 143 , manu- 
facture of, 87 , in Holland, 156 , 
native method of extraction, 218 , 
produced on jilantations, 220 , uses 
of, 85-6 , preference on export to 
Great Britain, 156 , and slave trade, 
171. 

Panama Canal, 80 , American health 
measures in building, 254, 256 , 
French loss of life in making, 252 , 
labour for from British colonies. 130 

Papua, 33, 34, 81, 262 , cost of 
acquirmg, 98 , native plantations m, 
228. 

Para rubber, 232 

Parkin, Dr , 49 w 

Parliament, attitude of to colonies 
see Colonial Policy. 

Parsees, 274. 

Pathans, 264. 

Patna, 235. 

Payments in kind, 288, 291, 293. 

Peasant agriculture, 71, 59, 218. 

Pelsart, 270. 

Pemba, 499 , slavery m, 170. 

Penang, 474 ; acquisition of, 470, 473 ; 
tin smeltmg m, 481. 


Peninsula and Oriental Shipping Co., 
18 n. 

Pepper, 73, 307 n , 482. 

Peradeniya, 124, 232. 

Perak, 474 , revenue increase in, 480 ; 
rubber grown m, 232 ; slavery 
abolished in, 175 ; tin mining m, 
475. 

Perkin, Dr , on oil resources, 88 n. 

Perils, 474 , slavery in, 175. 

Persia, 74 ; import of cotton piece 
goods by, 309 , and Indian trade, 
437 

Persian Gulf, 81. 

Peshawar, 266, 271, 323, 332, 

Peters, Karl, 500. 

Petroleum, 36 ; sale of in India, 389 

Pineapples canned, export from 
Malaya, 243. 

Pirates, 7 , in the Hooghly, 268, 272 ; 
m Malaya, 470, 475. 

Pitt, Indian policy of, 299. 

Plague, 10, 45, 377. 

Plant breeding, 233. 

Plant doctors, 235 

Plantation colonies, 11, 53-4, 59-60, 
72. 

Plantations, 204 f. , advantages of, 
216-18, 231, communal, 228-9; 
companies for working, 21 ; 
characteristics of plantation system, 
216, 218 , disadvantages of, 219, 
230 , economic effect of plantation 
221 , labour supply of, 
o3 '^2 s 217-18, 306-7, 484; in 
German colonies, 221-2 ; in India, 
306-8 , in Malaya, 482-4 , in 
Papua, 228 , in West Indies, 54 ; in 
Uganda, 501 , marketing of pro- 
duce, 220-1 , ousting of vild x^ro- 
duce, 219 , and chemical ri\alr\% 
220 ; scientific methods on, 218-19, 
235 , and slave labour, 71-2 , Smuts 
on, 221-2 

Planters, cesses levied by, 220 

Piassey, 76, 268, 299 

Plunket, Sir H , 91 

Population, agricultural, in India, 
397, of Colonies, 119 , of the 

Empire, 47 f , 102 77 . see Appendix ; 
of British Tiopics, 32 , density of 
in India, 268 , and emigration 91 ; 
of England in seventeenth century, 
66 , of Europe, 10 , of England m 
eighteenth century, 11 , of Kenya, 
193 , town in India, 397 , of 
Tanganyika, 60 n, , of United 
States (1790), 11. 

Portugal, 9 w., 73, 263 , acquired by 
Spam, 67 , African colonies of, 
9 50, 73, 
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Portugal, colonial policy of, 10, 66 ; 
colonial preferences given by, 35 n. 

Portuguese m Malaya, and slave 
trade, 156 , and spices, 214. 

Ports, importance of accommodation 
at, 146-7. 

Port Florence, 502 , Harcourt, 491, 
494 , Louis, 73 , Swettenham, 471 , 
and malaria, 254, 

Portal, Sir G., quoted, 139. 

Povindahs, 333. 

Praidial larceny, 219. 

Preferences see Tariff , financial, 37. 

Pnckly pear, 236 

Prince Edward Island, 23. 

Private enterprise in Tropical Africa, 
report of committee, 151, 152. 

Pnvy Council, attitude of to colonies, 
100. 

Protected Malay States, 54 ; see 
Malaya 

Protection in Canada, 99 , m Germany, 
104. 

Protectors of emigrants, 185. 

Province Wellesley, 473. 

Prussia, 13. 

Public works in India, 26, 120, 313 f. ; 
in tropical colonies, 121 

Punjab, 79 ; acquisition of, 303 ; 
canal colonies of, 164, 206, 290, 
375-8, 380-1 , effect of on famine, 
327-8 , state colonization of, 209 , 
towns in, 378 , climate of, 265 , coal 
in, 447 , co-operative societies in, 
418-20 ; cultivated area mcrca'^e of, 
411 , famine m, 353 w., 360 , lever 
in, 281 , gold currency in, 392 ; in- 
vasions of, 270 , irrigation m, 7, 
209, 366, 367, 370, 372, 375 ; jomt 
villages of, 399, 408-9 ; land 
alienation in, 122, 284, 376, 416 ; 
land revenue assessment, 411, settle- 
ment of, 407 w., 409 , land tenures 
in, 205, 399 , money borrowed by 
ryots, 415 , plague in, 281 , popula- 
tion, increase of, 276 «. , prices in, 
331 , railways, 149 , rivers of, 
and canals, 366-7 , trade with 
frontier, 333 , triple canals project, 
380-1 , usury in, 415 , well-bormg 
in, 382 , wheat growing m, 327-8, 
331 ; and famine relief, 362 , and 
world prices, 331. 

Pusa, agricultural station at, 233, 
425 , wheat, 426. 


Quebec, 10, 23, 48, 90, 109 , acquisition 
of, 76, 78. 

Queensland, 94 ; prickly pear in, 236. 
Quinine, 124 and ». ; canker, 235 , 


marketing of, 220 , plantations of, 
219. 

Race mixtures, 217. 

Railways and Banking Beira 
Railway, 111 , railway budget and 
State budget, 151 , building of in 
India, 147-8, 337-49 , capital for 
colonial, 38 ; construction by 
government, 15 n, ; and famine 
relief, 37, 142 ; and health, 142 , 
importance of, 13, 17, 23, 37, 

Railways m Africa, 17 , construction 
of, 148-9 , effect of, 145 , in 

Australia, 13 , in British Tropics, 
138-52 ; in East Africa, 501-3 , 
inFer 'c.’MrV' 149,471. 

see r c‘ , : f "• <’ 13, 37-8, 

138, 140-1, 276-7, 280, 297, 320-37 . 
in New Zealand, 13 , in Nigeria, 
145, 150, 494-6, in Rhodesia, 

148 , in Sierra Leone, 143 , South 
Africa, 13 , in Sudan, 58 , in 
Uganda, 82, 148, 501-2 , m West 
Africa, 109 

Railways, labour on, 145, 238, 242 . 
see also India , loans for, 37-40 , 
and mineral development, 137 ; 
and movement of troops, 323 , and 
public works, 138 , revenue from, 
149, 247 and n , and slavery, 

121, 138, 145, 148, 173, 201, 502 , 
state, 147-52 , in India, 343-9 , 
strategic, 148, report on tropical, 
151-2 , as trainmg ground, 242, see 
Nigeria and India. 

Raffles, Sir S., 80, 474 ; and Chinese 
emigration, 197. 

Raiffeisen banks, 224 417. 

Ramfall, 7 see India, Malaya. 

Rajputana, 330, 386 , famines m, 
353, 360, 362. 

Rajputs, 272 

Rand, gold of, 8 , and Indian traders, 
190, labour for, 20, 50, 181, 483, 
Chinese, 200 

Rangoon, industries in 450 , sanitary 
state of 257, 336-7 

Raw materials, imperial, 10, 41, 75, 

Raynal, 438. 

Red Sea and slave trade, 83 

Refrigeration * see Cold storage. 

Reid, Sir J., 103. 

Religion, economic effect of, 267. 

Report on West African currency, 250 ; 
on private enterprise m Tropics, 

Residents, 159 . see Nigeria and Malaya. 

Revenue , see also L^d Revenue and 
India , of chiefs, 245 ; from indirect 
taxation, 246 ; m kind, 249 ; 
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Revenue [continued ) — 
opium, 247 , salt, 247 ; sources of, 
in Tropics, 246 , spirits, 247 ; of 
United Kingdom, 96. 

Rhodes, C., 108-9, 486, and natives, 
164. 

Rhodesia, 51, 58, 469 , acquisition of, 
109, 262 , coal in, 8, 137 , cotton 
in, 135 w. , flour mills in, 243 , gold 
in, 8, 137 ; hut tax m, 177, 245 , 
investment m, 21 , meat canning in, 
243 , minerals in, 137 , native 
education, 239 n, , native reserves, 
208 ; Northern, 33 , and Nyasaland, 
82 , Southern, 48, 1 1 1 , as self- 
* 31 ; railways in, 137 , 

■ [ I and South Africa, 34. 

R..., 3, 59, 89, 213, 307 n , 

growing in British Guiana, 128 , 
in Central Provinces, 329 , in India, 
269 , in Papua, 228 , export of, 
36, 125, 308-9, 388 , and Suez 
Canal, 316-17 , export duty on, 
100 , husking in Burma, 242 , 
polishmg in Germany, 242 , yields 
of, 234. 

Rideau Canal, 75. 

Rinderpest, 20. 

Roads, 111-12, 121, 139,146, in India, 
13, 334 ; in Uganda, 146 , road- 
making in British Empire, 110-11. 

Roberts, Lord, 318, 323 

Rockefeller Institute and anti^hook 
worm campaign, 257. 

Rohiikund. 330. 

Rohillas, 264. 

Roman Empiie, 112, 

Robs, Sir R , and malaria, 45, 251-3 

Rothfeld quoted, 326 

Round Table quoted, 188 «., 291. 

Royal African Company, 69, 71, 

Royal Niger Co., 22, 486-90 , land 
rights of, 210 , acquisition by 
British Government, 98 , and 
slavery, 169 , and trade monopoly, 
99 see also Nigeria 

Rubber, 7 , Brazilian, 85 , companies, 
40 , demand for, 23 , marketmg of, 
220 , Para, 232 , plantation rubber, 
figures of, 483 ; plantations of, 85, 
126-7, 219-20 , communal planta- 
tions, 229 , labour on, 54, 185, 484 , 
and malaria, 253. 

Rubber in Ceylon, 103, 232 , in 
Malaya, 36, 54, 103, 126, 232, 253, 
483 , in West Africa, 58, 85, 103. 

Rubber, restriction of output, 220, 
389, distribution of, 232, seeds 
utilized for oil, 85 ; statistics of, 85 ; 
synthetic, 220 ; vulcanizmg process, 
85 ; and waterproofing, 84 ; wild 
rubber, 85, 127, 219, 220, 483. 


Rupee • see India. 

Russia, 13 , colonization by, 16 j 
comparison with India, 16, 243, 319, 
442 ; enclosure in, 433-4 , money- 
lenders in, 250 , seizure of land in, 
422. 

Ryotwari tenures, 209, 


Saharanpur rule, 406. 

St. Helena, 73, 77. 

St Kitts, 183 n , 186, 237. 

St. Lawrence River, 9, 11, 12, 95, 

St. Lucia, 183 n , 186, 212, 230. 

St. Vmcent, 136 w., 212 , peasant 
agriculture in, 229. 

Saise, Dr., 291 w. 

Sakellarides cotton, 133. 

Sa] billy. Lord, 387. 

Sni -bdiy (Rhodesia), 112. 

Salmon frozen, 7, 19 
Salt monopoly in India, 385 , price of 
in India, 330 , revenue from m India, 
265 , tax in India, 247, 386 w. ; 
transport of m India, 330. 

Saltpetre, 69, 74, 294 , import of, 
307 n, 

Samalkota, 234. 

Samoa, 34, 45, 

Sanitation in British Tropics, 26 ; 

India, 257, 258. 

Santals. 173 
Sarawak, 81. 

School gardens, 223. 

Scientific discoveries, efiect of on the 
Empire, 17, 20 
Scmdia, 109, 303. 

Scotland, population of (1831), 95. 
Sea-island cotton, 133, 235, 

Seed, distribution of, 26, 227, 425. 
Selangor, 8, 474 , revenue increase in, 
480 , roadmaking in, 111. 
Self-governing colonies, 23, 31, 32, 35 ; 

name changed to dominions, 31. 
Sclf-go\ emment, date of, 14 ; 

economic importance of grant of, 14, 
Senegal, 318. 

Serfdom in Europe, 248. 

Sesamum seed, 87 
Seven Years War, 9 n , 76. 

Sheep m Australia, 7, 12 ; and cold 
storage, 19. 

Sheffield, 28. 

Sherbro, 143. 

Shifting cultivation, 212, 213. 
Shippmg, 18 see also Steamships ; 
&xtish, 42 , and colonies, 68, 69 , 
freights and Suez Canal, 316, 317 , 
Imers, IS , mobility of, 147 , 
revolution .in, 18 , routes m the 
Pacific, 83 ,* slave trade, 72. 

Ships, mortaUty on, 72, tune taken 
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Ships {continued) — 
by, 27 , size of m Indian trade, 
302 n, 

V ■ 42. 

Shore, 403 

Siam, 474 

Siberia, 16. 

Sidnai Canal, 375. 

Sierra Leone, 33, 39, 40 ; anti-malana 
measures in, 254 , r — -'t — 

82, cotton in, '32, 
assistance to, 97 , and ground 
nuts, 35 ; and palm oil, 58, 143 , 
taxation in, 245, 246 w,, 247 n , 
railways of, 151, 247 n. , economic 
effect of, 143. 

Sikhs, 264, 265, 271 , and canals, 
372 , wars with, 303. 

Silk, Indian exports of, 307 n, , raw, 
294, 

Silver, 8 , from America, 72 , and 
India, 73, 74. 

Simpson, Sir W., 193, 507. 

Sinclair, Sir J., quoted, 94 n, 

Sind, 79, 303 , canals in, 370 , 
difficulties of making, 376 , coloniza- 
tion of, 376 , land revenue of m 
Akbar’s time, 401 , rainfall in, 368. 

Singapore, 16, 54, 79, 81, 470-1, 473, 
485 , entrepot trade of, 471 , 

foundation of, 80, 474 , growth of, 
474-5 , ‘ — "ning in, 243 , 

port 147, 475 , 

’■ubb( r gi (i'v 1 " 1 1 , 232 , tin smelting 
in, 126, 243, 4M 

Sinhalese, 53, 209 , and coco-nut 
production, 125. 

Sirhind Canal, 366-7, 374. 

Sisal hemp, 7, 127, 228, 504. 

Slave raiding, 166-7 , devastation 
caused by, 169 

Slave trade, 28, 69, 71-3 , British 
vessels employed in, 162 , Abys- 
sinian, 83 n , American, 72, 74, 
79, 161 , from Africa to the East, 
161 , from India, 172 , from Lagos, 
82 , to West Indies, 79 , importance 
of African trade, 161 , prohibition 
of, 79 , suppression of, 78, 82, 83, 
161-2, 169 , cost of suppressing, 
97, 156 ; ejffect of suppressmg, 
107, 159, 160, 170. 

Slave traders, Arab, 168 , Dutch, 
171-2 , French, 171-2. 

Slavery, 26 , and African Lakes Co , 
170 ; and agriculture, 159 , Brussels 
Convention for, 169 ; debt, 167, 
172, 174-5 , domestic, 8, 161, 167, 
169-70 , economic advantage of, 
165-6, in Africa, 71, 166; in 
Assam, 175 ,* in Bntish East Africa, 


498 , in Ceylon, 160, 174 , m 
Dutch plantations in the East, 215 , 
in India, 160-1, 171-2, 270, 300, 
and Indian labour, 183, 201, 306, 
in Malaya, 160, 174-5 , in North 
America, 71 , in Spanish America, 
72 , in Northern Nigeria, 107 m , 
in Portuguese possessions, 162 n , , 
in Sudan, 169-70 , in Virginia, 
54 , in West Africa, 166, 489 , 
in West Indies, 54, 71 ; and 
missionaries, l7l , persistence of, 
170 w , prevalence of, 160, 167- 
8. and railways, 121, 138, 145, 
148, 173 , status of, 161-2 , 

abolished, 164-5, 170, 173 , sup- 
pression of, effect of in Africa, 20 , 
m Assam, 175 , in Malaya, 201 , in 
Nigeria, 167, 492-3, 496-7 , pro- 
blems involved m suppression of, 
157, 159, 160-1, 165, 169, 170, 176 , 
and taxation, 160, 166, 244. 

Slaves, Abyssinian, in India, 171 ; 
as articles of exchange, 26 ; as 
carriers, 26 , as currency, 8 165-6 , 
emancipation of, 54, 162-3, 170 , 
compensation for emancipation, 96, 
156, 162 , emancipation in India 
172 ; in West Indies, 54, 79 , loss 
of on march, 169 , number of m 
Zanzibar, 170 , price of in India, 
170 , protection of, 167 , and 
Sierra Leone, 82. 

Sleeping sickness, 255. 

Smuts, General, 43 n, , quoted, 47, 
139 w., 191, 221. 

Soap, 85-7. 

Socotia, 80. 

Solomon islands, 81. 

Somaliland, 7, 15, 33, 58, 80, 262. 

Somers Island Company, 69. 

Sou-^h \Lica 7* of ^ 5 JiO Cape Colony, 
XtUal, 'IrausvcT.i , “ Asiatic 

ricr<>:o ’* in, J91-2, Asiatics as 
traders in, 191-2 , British invest- 
ments in, 21, 38; cattle in, 19, 
Chinese, 50, 199 , and cold storage, 
19 , diamonds in, 7 ; Dutch in, 48 , 
and East India Company, 79 , 
English population of, 48, 92 , and 
gold mines, 7, 13, 50 , and German 
South-West Africa, 34 , High Com- 
missioner for, 48 , and industrial 
revolution, 14 ; Indians in, 50, 
187-92 , commission of inquiry into, 
192 , numbers of, 190 , ownership 
of land by, 191 , and Kaffir wars, 
15, 28 ; labour contracts in, 181 , 
native policy m, 163 , population 
of, 48 , native problem in, 48-50 ; 
native reserves, 207 ; penetration 
of, 13 , Portuguese labour for, 181 , 
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railways in, 13 , budget of, 151 , 
and Rhodesia, 34 , scientific agri- 
culture in, 7 , trade of with India, 
36 n., 462 , with U.S A., 37 ; Union 
of, 15, 23, 51 , white population of, 
48 

South America, 36 m. 

South Australia, 262 , financial assist- 
ance to, 95 , settling of, 92. 

South-West Africa, 45, 155. 

Spain, 263, 264 , American colonies 
of, 9 , colonial preferences of, 35 n , 
colonization policy of, 10, 66, 70, 
305 , England’s rivalry with, 67, 
68 , and Dutch, 214 , and slave 
trade, 156, 161-2, and wool export, 
84. 

< 5 -^ 701 , S', r , 37. 

Sp'^c 73. 

Spices, 10, 67, 69, 73-5, 469 , distribu- 
tion of, 214 , importomce of in diet, 
214 ; from Inaia, 294 , production 
of organized by Dutch, 214, 215 

Steel rail, 17. 

Steel m ships, 18. 

Stockton, Sir E., 152 n. 

Stoddard, 188, 189. 

Stack, Sir L., 134 n 

Steamships, cheap transport by, 17, 
18 , rnd cotton, 136 n» , importance 
of, 17, r'.id IVri'K trade, 81, on 
rivers, 140 , on rivers m Africa, 104 , 
subsidy to, 128 ; and slave trade, 
170 

Stamp Acts, 77 

Sirachey, Sir J , quoted, 140, 257, 265. 

Straits Settlements, 126 , constituent 
parts of, 473 , acquisition of, 474 , 
Crown Colony, 475 , loans to, 40 ; 
revenue farming in, 247 , trade with 
India, 391, 446. 

Sudan, 15, 33 , acquisition of, 80, 
109, 262 , cattle heiding in, 58 , 
cotton growing m, 40, 58-9 133-5 , 
gold in, 8 , gum from, 58 , irrigation 
in, 7, 134 , work of Lord Kitchener 
in, 507 n, , loans guaranteed to, 
40 , native policy, 189 , plantations, 
134 , railways in, 58 , and slave 
trade, 169, 170 w. , and Uganda, 499 

Suez Canal, 80, 315-18 , and East 
Africa, 24 , entrepot at Suez, 317 , 
and freights, 18, 316 , and ground 
nuts, 318 , importance of, 15, 16, 
24 , and India, 24, 318 , and Indian 
trade statistics, 317 , and wheat 
from India, 308, 316, 317, 388, 
lands bordering, 33, 262 , opening of, 
10 , saving of distance by, 16 , 
and Uganda, 502. 

Sugar, 7, 10, 53, 59, 67-8 , sugar beet. 


80, 129-30 , bounties, 80, 128 , cane, 
need for renewing, 234 , seeds of 
discovered, 233 , > 

duties on, 390 , and ^ » 

of slaves, 162 , exports from India, 
305-6 , factories, 230, 237. 

Sugar growing in British West Indies, 
7, 128, 234, in India, 427, in 
Jamaica, 129-30 , m Java, 36, 223 , 
on plantations, 218, 220 , import of 
by India, 390 , improvements in 
production of in West Indies, 237, 

Sukkur Barrage, 382. 

Sumatra, 39 n , 55, 80, 470 , emigrants 
to Malaya from, 176 , palm oil 
produced on plantations, 220 w. 

Surat, 65, 74-5, 78 , cotton, 131 w. , 
famine in seventeenth century, 269 

Surface condenser, 18 

Surinam, 80, 178 n ; and Indian 
labour, 183 

Sutlej canals, 367, 371. 

Swan River Company, 92. 

Swaraj, 453. 

Swat canals, 332, 366, 374. 

Swaziland, 48, 51, 163. 

Sweden, 13 

Swettenham quoted on Chinese in 
Malaya, 198-9, on conditions in 
Malaya, 476-9 , on Crown colonies 
wealth production in, 120 w. ; on 
education in Malaya, 238, 239 n . , 
on river transport, 140 , on road 
making, 111. 

Switzerland, enclosures in, 433 

Sydney, 16. 

Syihet, slavery in, 173. 


Tallow, 86, 87 n, 

Tamils, 53, 217. 

Tanganyika, 33, 34, 45, 55, 59-60, 
155, cotton in, 59, 134, cotton 
seed, 227 . customs tariff on, 503 , 
Germans in, 55 ; Indians in, 188 ; 
nati\es in, 176 , population of, 60 n* , 
plantations m, 221 , sisal hemp in, 

127 , slavery m, 169 , steamer on 
Lake, 171 

Tanjore, 78, 370. 

Tanks see Irrigation. 

Tapti, 267. 

Tariff policy see Tree Trade, Pro- 
tection 

Tariff of British tropical colonies, 55. 
Tariff jireferences, 10, 27, 35 , 

aoolished, 99 , Canadian preference, 

128 , given by colonies, 25 , given 
by England, 25 ; in pahn oil, 156 , 
m tin, 481 ; under old colonial 
system, 71. 
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Tasmania, 14, 27, 92, 109 

Tasmanian Company, 92. 

Tata, 448. 

Taubman Goldie, 486, 488, 497. 

Tavernier, 270, 

Taxation ; se& also Revenue , and 
coinage, 248-9 , collection of, 245 , 
difficulties of organizing, 246, 247 , 
direct, advantages of, 245 , export 
duties, 246, 247 , forms of, 245 , 
indirect, 245 , importance of indirect 
in revenue, 246 , in India, 274, 385-7 
see also India land revenue ; native 
methods of, 246 , and natives, 
177, 244-6 , payment in kind, 249 , 
and personal freedom, 248, and 
slavery, 160, 244, 245 

Tea, 7, 13, 14, 28, 69, 187 , area 
under, 389 , capital in, 389 , cess on, 
220, 221 , China, 84, 217 , coloniza- 
tion promoted by, 389 , consumption 
of, 84 , and coolie labour, 182 , 
diseases of, 235 , exports of, 305, 
388 , and hook worm infection, 256 , 
imports of, 84 , by Australia, 35 ; 
numbers employed, 450 ; plantmg, 
53 ; in Assam, 84 , in Ceylon, 124 , 
in India, 125, 389 , in Natal, 104 ; 
in Nyasaland, 127 , maturity for 
picking, 320 , preparation of for 
market, 310, 450 ; price of, 217, 
389 , restriction of output, 220, 389 , 
social effects of tea planting, 389 , 
start of in India, 307 , and Suez 
Canal, 316 , and taxation, 245 w. 

Telegraph, 17, 19, 27, 43 , in India, 
335, 336. 

Temple, quoted, 166, 210 

Thuggery and railways, 326. 

Teso, 136. 

Tick, 20 

Timber, 68 , in India, 236 , in 
Tropics, 137 

Tin, 7, 41, 103 , companies, 21, 480 , 
export of to U S A , 36, 472, 481 , 
export duties on, 100, 246, 473 , 
hydraulic sluicing, 480 

Tin mining m Malaya, 54, 126, 198-9, 
482 , in Nigeria, 494 , and Chinese, 
183, 475-9, 480-1 , in Dutch times, 
469. 

Tin plate industry, 86, 126. 

Tin, pnee of, 126. 

Tm smelting, at Penang, 481 , at 
Singapore, 243, 481. 

Tipoo, 109, 303, 324 

Tirhut, census in, 322 ; indigo in, 308. 

Tobacco, 53, 67-8, 215 ; in Nyasaland, 
127. 

Tobago, 77, 

Tochi route, 334. 


Tod, 401 n. 

Togoland, German policy m, 55, 154, 
155 n. 

Tonga islands, 81. 

Tokar, 135. 

Tolland quoted, 59. 

Towns in England, 28 ; in canal 
colonies, 378. 

Trade , see under headmg of each 
colony, also British Empire and 
Appendix , attitude of government 
to, 106 , colonial, 68, 69, 73 , 
in eighteenth century, 75 , in nine- 
teenth century, 83, 84 ; in slaves, 71, 
72 , value of colonial, 105, 106 ; 
of the Empire, 102 514 ; English 

in sixteenth century, 68 ; with 
India seventeenth century, 73 , 
European with India, 72-4 ; export 
and import figures for East and West 
Indies, 123 , Facilities Acts, 40, 
249 ; mter-impenal, 34, 35 , new 
ob)ectsof, 103 , in Pacific Ocean, 81 , 
statistics of, 312 ; tendencies of 
British trade, 42 ; with United 
States, 96. 

Transport see also communications, 
railways, shippmg, 9 , animal, 12, 
139, 142 , and cotton growing, 135 ; 
cost of in West Africa, 143, 144, 
146 n. , human, 139, 143-4 , import- 
ance of facilities for, 9 , in India, 
time consumed on journeys, 323, 
324 , mechanical, effect of, 17, 138- 
52 , by motor, 146 , by river, 126, 
139-41 ; road, 146 , by sea, 18. 

Trafalgar, 45. 

Transvaal, 14, 48 , Chinese in, 199, 
200 , coal in, 8 , ffnanrial assistance 
to, 97, 98, gola m Ping m 23, 
hut tax in, 177 , Indians in, 189, 
190-2 , self-government m, 14. 

Trengannu, 474. 

Trinidad, 36 w., 77, 189 , asphalt 
works in, 243 ; export duties and 
smcnt.fic agricnlt.ire, 235 , Imperial 
CoJh ‘«'0 01 Ag'-i( iilLL'ic. 129, Indian 
labour in, 55, 183 184, 186, 187, 

217, 286 , number of Indians in, 
54 n. , oil wells in, 243 , and rice 
import, 89 ; school gardens in, 

223 

Triple Canals Project, 380. 

Tripoli, 167. 

Troops, conveyance of by railway, 323 ; 
health of, 255, 257 , rate of move- 
ment of, 300. 

Tropical colonization, new conception 
of, 24 

Tropical Diseases Bureau, 44. 

Tropical medicine, 20, 44, 57 w., 160, 
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Tropical Medicine {continued)-^ 

251-7, and malaria, 251-4 , schools 
of, 252-3 , research, 253 , significance 
of, 258 , success of in Malaya, 
482. 

Tropics, British, 25 ; agricultural 
problems in, 204 f. , area of, 110 w 
and Appendix Chartered Co.s m, 
261-2 , Colonial Secretary, power of, 
120, 301 , development of, 119 f ; 
function of n, 120-1 , 

importance o. r in, 511 , 
growing importance of, 89, 119, 510 , 
industrial development in, 241-4 , 
influence of India on, 301 , and 
malaria, 253 see Malaria , minerals 
in, 137 ; mortality from disease in, 
252 and n ; problems of, com- 

, pared with Europe, 509 , railways 
in, 138-9, 147 f , sanitation m 
British, 26 , timber of, 137 , trans- 
port in, 139 f . , tropical medicine, 
258. 

Trustee securities, 37. 

Tsetse fly, 17, 58, 146, 148, 236 n , , 
range of, 139, and slavery, 173, 
and sleeping sickness, 255. 

Tungsten, 103. 

Tunis, 109, 152, 167. 

Turkey, 52, 161. 

TVi*c0fi5-!d 145. 

I pane a, 33, 58, 82, 127; acquisition 
of, 262, 199, 506; r— in, 
226 ; area of, 500 • J of, 

quoted. 135-6 , cofl^o ir 226, 506 ; 
compulsory 1< bo ni, 178 , Cotton 
export, 36 ; ginneries, 218 ; 
grading, 218; growing, 59, 133, 
135-6, 505-7 , marketing, 226 , 
seed, 227 , Egypt and, 499 , 
England's work in, 507 , under 
Foreign Office, 501 , geographical 
features of, 498-9 , grants to, 
98, 506 , hut tax in, 245 ; Imperial 
British East Africa Co, and, 500 . 
Indians in, 506 , land tenures in, 
211 , Lugard in, 500, 506 , marine, 
502 ; missionaries, 506 , motor 
transport, 146 , planters in, 57 , 
progress in, 507, railway, 21, 82, 
148, 151, 194, 500-2 ; cost of, 98 , 
difficulties of construction, 502 , 
earnmgs of, 502 ; .extension of, 503 , 
reorganization of, 502 , and slave 
trade, 502 ; roads in, 146 n,- 
and slave trade, 169 ; abolition of, 
507 ; and Sudan, 499 , surrender 
of, proposed, 100 ; taxation in, 
246 n. 

** Undeveloped estates,” 56, 120.. 


Unemployment and colonial loans, 
40. 

Union Castle Line, 505. 

Union Island, 229 

Union of South Africa, 79 : see South 
Africa. 

United Empire Loyalists, 46 n,, 78, 
93—4. 

United Fruit Co., 129-30 

United Kingdom, deficits in revenue. 
96 ; financial assistance to colonies, 
.94-8 , population of, 95 and 
\ — '''“■'■ix -^'^deof, 514. 

1 ^ - (Agra and Oudh), 

carpenters in, 436 , co-operative 
societies in, 418 , cotton growing m, 
233 , density of population, 427 ; 
economic conditions in, 288 , emigra- 
tion from. 187 290 , famine in, 327, 
328, 360 364 , gram rents in, 414 , 
joint villages in, 399 , indigo in, 
30 , land settlement in, 303 , rain- 
fall of, 368 , well boring in, 382 , 
zemindari tenures in, 399. 

United States, 16, 383 , area of 
compared with Australia, 6 , with 
India, 263 , and Australian wool, 

36 , as British colonies, U , 65, 71-2 , 
cable to, 43 , and Canada, 12, 15, 
36, 48; colonial preferences given 
by, 35 n, , convicts in, 11, cost of 
to England, 93 , cotton gi owing m, 
7, 135 n, , effect of Civil War on, 
125, 131, 389, cotton pests, 235, 
yield of, 428 , cultivation of virgin 
soil in, 422 , economic situation in 
1816, 442 , emigranon fre m 12, 
4$ , emigration to, 50, 91 , as'?.mila- 
tion of emigrants, 46 n , exports of, 
13 ; food exports of, 36, 42 , French 
coiomes in, 76 , independence of, 
11, 12, 76, 77 , iron and steel in, 
443 ; protectionist policy of, 35, 
104 , and raw materials, 22 , 
slater}' in, 11 n., 157, trade of 
tvith Britam (1837) , 96 ; with Canada, 

37 , with India, 389, 391, 461-2 , 
with Malaya, 37, 472, 481 ; with 
South Africa, 37 , -with West Indies, 
128, 129 n , wheal export of, 36 , 
■wheat growing in, 233. 

Unlocking of the Tropics, 119 f. 

Upper Ban Doab canal, 372 
Upper Jhelum canal, 366. 

Usurers, 250 * see Moneylenders 


Vancouver, S3 , coal in, 8. 
Van Twist, 280. 

Venetians, 214, 

Versailles, Peace of, 80, 
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Veterinary work, 236. 

Victoria, B C , 200. 

Victoria, NSW., 94. 

Victoria, Queen, 86 , as Empress of 
India, 11, 101, 321 , Proclamation 
of after Mutiny, 300. 

Victoria Nyanza, 499. 

Vmdhya mountains, 267. 

Virgin islands, 136 -w. 

Virginia, 53, 215. 

Virginia Co., 67, 69 ; slaves in, 54 , 
slave trade, 71 ; tobacco from, 67, 
Vizagapatam, 449, 


Wacha, Sir D , quoted, 296 n. 

Wakefield, E G., 101. 

Wallace, Sir L., and education, 239 w. 

Wandiwash, 76 

Wankie, coaliiclds of, 137. 

War, Boer, 41. 

War 1914-18, 25, 41, 440, 452, 461. 

Wars, depression after, 25. 

Wars, NppoVomc, 25, 301, 303. 

Wars ;i''d'p()pi'l«TLioi , 10. 

War of the Spanish Succession, 9, 73, 
76. 

Warren Hastings, 155, 172, 305, 385. 

Washington Conference, 81 w. 

Waste lands and intensive cultivation, 
422. 

Wattle,. 504. 

Watts* J)r , 237. 

Wa^fi^* 333, 

Weavers, English, as emigrants, 90, 
91 , see also India 

Wellington, 16, 78, 109 

West Africa * see also Gambia, Gold 
Coast, Sierra Leone, Nigeria, Royal 
N.ger Company 

West Africa, 32," 65, 77 , climate of, 

251 n , coinage introduced into, 
250 , communal plantations, 228-9 , 
co?t of, 97 , Danish foits in, 82 , 
demonstration farms in, 228 , Dutch 
rights in, 82 , education m, 239 , 
exports of oil and oil seeds, value 
of, 87 n , forest produce of, 58-9 i 
French in, 153 , gold m, 8, 74 ; 
harbours of, 127 , inland expansion, 
78 , land tenures in, 205, 207 , 
languages of, 61 , loans to, 40 , 
Mahommedans in, 61 , and malaria, 

252 , anti-malan^ measures, success 
of, 254, 255 , palm oil, production 
of, 218, 220 , peoples of, 61 ; 
proposal to leave, 100 ; railway 
building in, 149-50 , effect of 
railways m, 109, 146 , report on 
trade and taxation m, 246 , revenue 
items of, 247 , rubber in, 59, 220 , 


slavery, 165, 169 , slave trade, 78 ; 

Stool,” 205, 228 ; taxation in, 

246 n . ; trade of, 27, and Appendix ; 
trading stations in, 9 , transport m, 
143-4, 146 n. 

West African Frontier Force, 98, 
489. 

West Indies, 6, 53, 65 ; agricultural 
co-operation in, 224 ; area of, 237 ; 
and British colonial policy, 128 , 
and Canada, 34, 80, 128 , Chinese in, 
54, 182, 199 , and cocoa, 88 , 
colonization, 215 ; and cotton grow- 
ing, 133, 136 n,y 230, 233 ; decline 
of, 7, 123 , economic entomology in, 
234 , economic structure of, 33 ; 
exports of, 128 ; export duties of, 

247 , Imperial College of Tropical 
Agriculture, 129, financial assist- 
ance to, 98 , food supply of, 72 ; 
French, 152 , Imperial Department 
of Agriculture, 98, 233-5, 237 , 
Indian labour in, 54, 182, 290 ; land 
settlement in, 229-30 ; land tenure 
in, 212-13 , length of voyage to, 27 ; 
marketing of produce in, 224 ; 
moth borer, 234 , negroes of, 61 , 
peasant agriculture in, 212, 216, 
229-30 , as plantation colonies, 54 , 
popularity of, 11 ; revival of, 128-9, 
237 , rice imports, 36 , Royal 
Commission on, 229 , scientific 
agriculture in, 20, 128-9, 235, 237 , 
school gardens, 223 , and shipping 
subsidy, 128, 130 ; and slave trade, 
79, 162 , slaves in, 54, 71-2, 161 , 
emancipation of, 79, 162, 215, 306 ; 
and Spain, 67 , statistics of, 123 and 
Appendix ; and sugar beet, 80 ; 
and sugar bounties, 128 ; sugar 
factories in, 230 , sugar growing in, 
7, 233-4, 237, sugar planters, 
advances to, 220 ; and United 
States, 100, 128-30 

Western Austaha, 14, 92, 109. 

Western Jumna Canal, 369, 371. 

Wheat, 7, 41 , from Argentina, 36 ; 
Australia, 13, 35, 84 ; Canadian, 13, 
28, 84 , comer in, 331 , Indian, 
production of, 269, 378 , export of, 
84, 316-17, 388 ; Marquis wheat, 
233 , prices of, 331-2 , in Punjab, 
327, 328, 331 ; rust in, 235 , and 
Suez Canal, 317. 

White, Major, quoted, 251 n., 256. 

“ White Australia ” policy, 188. 

Wickliam, 232 

William I, 94 n, 

Wilhs, quoted, 36 w., 216-17, 222-3. 

Wilson, Sir J., 331, 415, 

Windward Island, 77. 
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Witu, 501. 

Wolfe, 90. 

Wool, 12, 41 ; from Argentina, 36 , 
Australian, 7, 14, 21, 36, 84 , and 
machinery, 14 ; merino, 36 , pool, 
41 , raw, 307 n, , South African, 14. 
Wynaad, 307. 


Yellow fever, 10, 253-4. * 
Yukon, 7. 


Zambesia, 127. 

Zanzibar, 33, 48, 55, 82, 194, 212, 
498-500, 503; cloves of, 55, 127, 
lease of to Chartered Co., 499 ; and 
slave trade, 169 ; slavery in, 167 ; 
abolition of slavery in, 170. 

Zemindars, 209 see India. 

Zimmermann, E., quoted, on the open 
door, 99 n. 

Zinc, 7. 

Zululand, cotton in, 134. 
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